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Jovis, 5« die Mail, 1853. 



Names of tte Members of the Select Committee appointed to try and determine the 
matter of the Petition, complaining of an undue Election and Return for the County of 
the City of Cork : — 

Right Hon. Thomas Milner Gibson. i Richard Sudden Crowder, Esq. 

Viscount Newport. 1 Sir George Tyler. 

Chairman, Sir John Yarde Bulleb, Bart. 



Veneris, 6® die Ma.it, 1853. 



Ordered, That the Petition and List relative to the said Election be referred to the 
Committee. 

Ordered, That the said Committee do meet To*raorrow, at Twelve of the clock, in one 
of the Committee-rooma of the House. 



PROCEEDINGS 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 



Sahbati, 7° die Maii, 1853. 



Names of the Members called over; all present. 

The CuDJmiUee deliberated, and agreed to the following Resolutions: 

1. “That Counsel will not be allowed to go into matters not referred to in their openincr 
statement, without a special application to the Committee for permission to do so. 

2. “That if costs be demanded by either party, under the 11 & 12 Viet. c. 98, the 
question must be raised immediaiely after the decision on that particular case, unless the 
Committee shall otherwise decide. 

3. “ That the Committee expect, that with respect to cases of bribery which it is intended 
to bring home to the Sitting Members, or their agents, the Counsel for the Petitioners will 
now state the names of the electors bribed, and those of the persons who actually gave the 
bribes. 

4. “The Committee, however, reserve to themselves a power, under the special application 
of Counsel, to proceed with any case which tends to inculpate any principal or agent, the 
knowledge of which case has been brought out before the Committee in the progress of 
the investigatron, with the circumstances of which the parties could not be reasonably 
supposed to have been previously cognizant. 

5. “That with respect to treating, the Committee will expect Counsel to state the times 
and places where such treating is alleged to have taken place. 

6. “The Committee, however, reserving to themselves a discretionary power, as in cases 
of biibery. 

7. “That no person shall be examined as a witness who shall have been in the room 
during any of the proceedings, with the exception of the Agents, whose names shall be 
handed in, without the special leave of the Committee. 

8. “ Ttiat with respect to objected votes, the Committee expect Counsel to exhaust one 
class of objections before proceeding to another.” 

Parties informed thereof. 

The Committee, on the application of the Counsel for tlie Sitting Members, 

Hesohedy “ That the Sitting Members may be allowed to be present, notwithstanding 
the 7th Resolution of the Committee.” 

The Petition of Richard Beare Tooker and William Prittie Harris, Electors, complain- 
ing of the undue Election and Return of Francis Stack Murphy and William Fagan. 
Esquires, for the County of the City of Cork, was read. ® 

Counsel for the Petitioners, Mr. Serjeant Kinglalte, Mr. Pigott, and Mr. Maude, 

Agents, Mr. John Jackson and Mr. Henry Fi/zsimoits. 

Counsel for the Sitting Members, Mr. JE. James, q.c., Mr. Overend, and Mr. Welch. 

Agents, Mr. Coppoch, Mr. N. 2). Murphy, and Mr. Mahoney. 

Mr. Serjeant Kinglake opened the case on the part of the Petitioners. 

The Short-hand Writer was sworn by the Chairman. 

Chnstopher Fitzsimon, Clerk of the Crown and Hanaper in Ireland, sworn : examined 
by Mr. Pigott. 

Produced an attested copy of the Writ and Return, and put in the Poll-books relative 
to the last election. 

Henry Fitzsimons sworn ; examined by Mr. Pigott. 



[Adjourned till Monday, at Eleven o’clock. 
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ON THE CORK CITY ELECTION PETITION. 



Lunce, 9” die Mali, 1853. 



Names of the Members called over; all present. 

Henry Fitzsimoiis recalled, and further examined by Mr. Pigott. 

C ross-examined by Mr. James. 

Re-examined by Mr. Pigott. 

Colonel George Bell sworn; examined by Mr. Maude. 

Cross-examined by Mr. James. 

Re-examined by Mr. Maude. 

General Robert Christopher Mansell sworn ; examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 
Cross-examined by Mr. James. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

Rwin Porter sworn ; examined by Mr. Pigott. 

[Adjourned till To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 



Martis, 10° die Mali, 1853. 



Names of the Members called over ; all present. 

Ewin Fortm- recalled, and further examined by Mr. Pigott. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

Re-examined by Mr. Pigott, 

Captain James Connolly sworn ; examined by Mr. Maude. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

Lieut. Henry Hope CreoZocA sworn ; examined by Mr. Pigott. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

Thomas Armstrong Roe sworn ; examined by Mr. Maude. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

John Crowley sworn ; examined by Mr, Serjeant Kinglake. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

Re-examined by Mr. Pigott. 

James Vickers sworn ; examined by Mr. Pigott. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

Re-examined by Mr. Pigott. 

Joseph Roger Wiseman sworn ; examined by Mr. Maude. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

Re-examined by Mr. ilfanrfe. 

Jeremiah Murphy sworn ; examined by Mr. Pigott, 

[Adjourned till To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 



Mercurii, IP dk Mali, 1853. 



Names of the Members called over ; all present. 

Jeremiah Murphy recalled, and further examined Mr. Pigott. 

Cross-examined by Mr.' James. 

Thomas Romayne Sarsfield sworn; examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

Cross-examined by Mj'. James. 

Re-examined by Mr. Pigott. 

o o ^ William 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 



William Allen Exham sworn ; examined by Mr. Maude. 

Cross-examined by Mr. James. 

Re-examined by Mr. Pigott. 

Hedges Eyre Chattertmi sworn ; e.\amined by 'Mr.' Pigolt. 

Cross-examined by Mr. James. 

Alleyn Charles McCarthy sworn ; examined by Mr. Seijeaut Kiaglahe. 

Cross-examined by Mr. James. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant iTr/^/aA-e. 

John JSPCarthy sworn ; examined by Mr. Maude. 

Cross-exatuined by Mr. James. 

William Franklin sworn j examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglahe. 

Cross-examined by Mr. /«mcs. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglahe. 

[Adjourned till To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 



Jovis^ 12 ® die Mali, 1853 . 



Aames of the Members called over j all present. 

Thomas George French sworn ; examined Mr. Serjeant Kinglahe. 

Cross-examined by Mr. James. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglahe, 

George Watts sworn ; examined by Mr. Pigott, 

Cross-examined by Mr. James. 

Re-examined by Mr. Pigott. 

Edward Cleburne sworn; examined by Mr. Maude. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

Re-examined by Mr. Maude. 

Walter mUiam Harris sworn ; examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglahe. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Oeerend. 

Daniel Crane sworn; examined by Mr. Pi<Tott. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

Richard Brown sworn; examined by Mr. Maude. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Oeerend. 

Re-examined by Mr. Maude. 

Henry Creed sworn ; examined by Mr. Pigott. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

Re-examined by Mr. Pigott. 

William Jenkins sworn ; examined by Mr. Maude. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

Re-examined by Mr. Maude. 

Abraham Thomas Chatterion sworn; examined by Mr.PiVo^l. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. ° 

Re-examined by Mr. Pigott. 

Catherine Desmond sworn; examined by Mr. Serjeanl Kinglaho. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Oterend. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglahe. 

James Patterson sworn ; examined by Mr. Pigott. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

[Adjourned till To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 
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Veneris, 13* die Mali, 1853. 

Names of the Members called over ; all present. 

James Carnegie, sworn; examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Overend, 

Henry FUzsmons further examined by Mr. Pigott. 

Owen Cowhigg sworn ; examined by Mr. Pigott. 

The witness in examination-in-ehief being asked this question, “ Wliat instructions did 
he (Uniacke) give you that evening ai his own door? 

Mr. Overend objected to the question, inasmuch as the agency of Uniacke had not been 
proved. 

Mr. Serjeant Kinglake was heard in support of the question. 

Mr. Overend was heard in reply. 

Room cleared. 

Committee deliberated. 

Resolved, “ That the question be not now put.” 

Parties called in and informed thereof. 

Owen Cowhigg recalled, and further examined by Mr. Pigott. 

The witness being asked this further question, " Who gave you tliose insivuctioiis, and 
what were those instructions ?” 

Mr. Overend objected to the question. 

Mr. Serjeant Kinglake was heard in support of the question. 

Mr. Overend was heard in reply. 

The Committee deliberated. 

Resolved, “That the question cannot be put.” 

The witness being asked this further question, “ Who gave it them V' (bread and cheese 
and porter.) 

Mr. Overend objected to the question. 

Mr. Serjeant Kinglake was heard in support of the question. 

Mr. Overend was heard in reply. 

Room cleared. 

Committee deliberated. 

Resolved, “ That the agency of Uniacke is not sufficiently established to admit evidence 
of treating.” 

Parties called in, and informed thereof. 

Richard Brown sworn; examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

The witness in examination-iii-chief having stated that after having taken certain voters 
to the poll, he applied to Cornelius Kellard, an alleged agent of the Sitting Members, for 
an order for refreshment for such voters, was then asked this question, “ What did Cornelius 
say?” 

Mr. Overend objected to the question. 

Mr. Serjeant Kinglake was heard in’supporl of the question. 

Mr. Overend was heard in reply. 

Room cleared. 

Co'mmittee deliberated. 

Resolved, “That as the agency of Cornelius Kellard has not been establislied, the 
question cannot be put.” 

Parties called in and informed thereof. 

Richard Brown further examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

[Adjourned till To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. ’ 
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Sabhati) 14" die Maii, 1853. 



Names of the Members called over •, all present. 

Edward Toomey sworn; examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

Cross-examined by Mr. James. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglalie. 

The Petitioners were allowed (the Counsel for the Sitting Members making no objection) 
to amend their treating list by adding Friday the 9th, and Saturday the 10th of July 1852, 
to the days on which treating took place at the house of Edward Toomey in Kin<j-street. 
Cork. 1 o > 

James Patterson sworn; examined by iAv.Pigott, 

Cross-examined by Mr. James. 

Re-examined by Mr. Pigott. 

Catherine Patterson sworn ; examined by Mr. Pigott. 

Cross-examined by Mr. James. 

Re-examined by Mr. Pigott. 

Abraham Thomas Chaiterton recalled, and further examined by Mr. Pigott. 
Cross-examined by Mr. James. 

Henry Fitzstmons further examined fay Mr. Pigott. 

Cross-examined by Mr. James. 

Re-examined by Mr. Pigott. 

Michael Murjihy sworn; examined by Mr. Pigott. 

[Adjourned till Monday next, at Eleven o’clock. 



Lunee, 16° die Mail, 1853. 

Names of the Members called over ; all present. 

Mr. Pigott summed up the evidence on the part of the Petitioners. 

Mr. Jiimes proceeded to call evidence on behalf of the Sitting Members. 

Francis Bernard Beamish sworn ; examined by Mr. James. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

Re-examined by Mr. James. 

[Adjourned till To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 



Mortis, 170 die Mail, 1853. 



Names of the Members called over ; all present. 

John Gore Jones sworn ; examined by Mr. James. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinghhe. 

Re-examined by Mr. Jams. 

Sir WKliam Hackett, knight, sworn; examined by Mr. James. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglahe. 

Re-examined by Mr. Jams. 

SenU Francis Mahoney, coroner of Cork city, sworn ; examined by Mr. Ovmd ' 
Cross-examined by Mr. Pigott. ^ 

Re-examined by Mr. Overetid. 



John 
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John Windale called, aud produced the depositions taken at an inquest held before the 
coroner of Cork city, on the lOtli September 1852, ou the body of Daniel Desmond. 

Hohert Morrogh sworn ; examined by Mr. James. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pigott. 

Re-examined by Mr. James. 

[Adjourned till To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 



Mercurii, 18® die Maii^ 1853. 



Names of the Members called over ; all present. 

Bryan Galwey sworn; examined by Mr. Overend. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

Re-examined by Mr. Overend. 

Phili;p O'Connell sworn; examined by Mr. James. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

Re-examined by Mr. Janies. 

Eugene Sullivan sworn ; examined by Mr. Overend. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pigott. 

Rev. Thomas Scarmells,\'!om', examined by Mr. Jiamea. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

[Adjourned till To-morrow, at Twelve o’clock. 



Jovis, 19® die Maxi, 1863. 



Names of the Members called over ; all present. 

Rev, George Brennan sworn; examined by Mr, Ovex'end. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

Re-examined by Mr. Overend. 

Nicholas Daniel Murphif sworn-, examined by Mr. James. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

Re-examined by Mr. James. 

Francis Stack Murphy, Serjeaut-at-Law, one of the Sitting Members for the county of 
the city of Cork, sworn; examined by Mr. James. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

Adjourned till Eleven o’clock To-murrow, 



Veneris, 20° die Mail, 1853. 

Names of the Members called over; all present. 

F.^S. Murpht/, J4.P,, further examined by Mr. Seijeant Kinglake. 

Re-examined by Mr. James. 

William Fagan, the other Sitting Member for the county of the city of Cork, sworn ; 
examined by Mr. James. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

Re-examined by Mr. James. 
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Nicholas Daniel Murphy further examined by Mr. James, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

Re-examiued by Mr. James. 

jFrancis I^yons sworn ; examined by Mr. James. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

Re-examined by Mr. James. 

Mr. James stated that he had concluded his evidence on behalf of the Sitting Members. 

Henry Filzsimons further examined by Mr. in contradiction to certain statements 

made by John Gore Jones and Francis Bernard Beamish. 

Order of The House of yesterday (May 19th) giving leave to the Select Committee 
on the Cork Election Petition to adjourn from this day (May 20th) till Monday next, 
read. 

The Committee, in pursuance of the leave thus given, adjourned until Monday next, at 
Twelve o’clock. 



LuruB, 23° die Maii, 1853. 



Nfimes of the Members called over; all present. 

Nicholas Daniel Murphy further examined by the Committee. Produced and proved the 
signature of the Rev. John Browne to a declaration, and also produced a certificate as to 
the health of the said Rev. J. Browne, and proved the certificate and the signature thereto 
to be in the handwriting of Dr. A. B. Gallanaii. 

Mr. .lames summed up the evidence, and addressed the Committee on behalf of the 
Sitting Members. 

Mr. Serjeant Khiglahe replied on the whole case. 

[Adjourned till To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 



Marlis, 24° die Maii, 1853. 



Names of the Menjbers called over; all present. 
Room cleared. 

Committee deliberated. 



1 . Besohed, Th.at the evidence adduced before the Committee shows that durin? the 
last election for the coumy of the city of Cork, riotous and tumultuous proceedings took 
place in ihe said city, and that serious outrages and assaults were committed on the nersons 
iind property of several electors and others. ^ 



2. "That intimidation was exercised upon, and threats used 
the purpose of influencing their votes. 



towards, several voters, for 



3. " That in consequence of a riotous disturbance at 
Lee Ward, the Deputy Sheriff adjourned the poll till 
opened and the polling proceeded with. 



one of the polling booths in the 
the next day, when it was again 



4. » That it appears that at the last election for the county of the ciiy of Cork meat 
drink, and entertainment were provided to some extent for the refreshment of voS ' 

c-5‘ " r sufficient evidence has been brought before the Committee to connect the 
Sitting Members or .heir Agents with the providing such meat, drink, andenterSSt! 

_ 6. « Tlint Francis Stack Murphy, Esquire, and William Fiigan. Esouire are j 

citi 2 cns to serve in this present Parliament for the county of the city of Cork. ° ^ ®'ected 



Parties called in and informed of the above Resolutions. 
Ordered, To Report the above Resolutions to The House. 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 



Sahhati, / “ die Maii, 1853. 

Mr. Cliristopher Fi(2simoE - - p. *2 

Mr. Henry Fitzsimons - - - p. 2 

Luna, 9 '^ die Maii, 1853. 

Mr. Henry Fitzsimons - - - p. i6 

Colonel George Bell - - - p. 45 

Gea. Robert Chriscopher Mansell - p. 49 

Mr. Ewin P'-rter - - - *■ p- 56 



Martis, \Q° die Maiu 1853. 



ilr. Ewiii Porter - - - - 

Captain James Connolly 
Lieutenant Henry Hope Crealock - 
Mr. Tliomas Aimstrong Roe 
Mr. John Crowley - _ . 

Mr. James Vickers - _ _ 

Mr. Joseph Roger Wiseman 
Jeremiah Murphy - _ . 



P- 

P- 

p. 

P* 

P- 



57 



72 

79 



84 



P- 93 
P- 97 
p. 104 



Mercuni, 11® die Maii, 1853.. 



Jeremiah Murphy - - _ 

Thomas Romayne Sarsfield, Esq. - 
William Allen Exham, Esm - 
Hedges Eyre Chatteitqn, Esq. 
Alleyn Charles .M'CHrthy 
John JPCarthy - - - - 

Mr. William Franklin - - - 



p. 106 
p. 114 
p. 122 
P- 131 
P- 137 
p. 144 
P- 145 



Jovis, 12’^ die Maii, 1853. 



Tnomiis George French, Esq. 
Georjje Watts - - _ _ 

Mr. Edward Cleburne - 
Mr. Walter William Harris - 
Daniel Crane - - _ _ 

Richard Brown • - _ _ 

Mr. Henry Creed - - - 

William Jenkins - . _ _ 

Mr. Abraham Thomas Chatterton- 
Catherine Desmond - - 

James Patterson - - . _ 



p. 150 
p. 158 
p. 162 
p. 164 
p. 167 
p. 170 
p. 174 
p. 180 
p. 182 
p. 185 

p. 192 



Veneris, 13° die Maii, 1853. 



Mr. James Carnegie 
Mr. Henry Fitzsimons - 
Owen Cowliigg - 
Richard Brown - 



- PP- 195. 199 

- pp. 199. 204 

- p. 204 

- p. 210 



Sabhati, 14° die Maii, 1853. 

Edward Toorney - - - pp. 217. 231 

James Patterson - - - pp. 227. 231 

Catherine Patterson - - ■ P* 231 

Mr. Abraham Thomas Chatterton - p. 233 
Mr. Henry Fitzsimons - ■ p- 234 

Michael Murphy - - - - p- 235 



Luna, 16° die Maii, 1853. 
Francis Bernard Beamish, Esq. - p. 236 



Martis, 17° die Maii, 1853. 

John Gore Jones, Esq. 

Sir William Hackett, Knt. - 
Mr. Denis Francis Mahoney 
Mr. Robert Monogh - 



- p. 263 

- p. 283 

- p. 296 

- P- 307 



Mercuj'ii, 18° die Maii, 1853. 



Mr. Bryan GaiJway 
Mr. Philip O’Connell - 
Mr. Eugene Sullivan - 
The Rev. Thomas Scannell 



p. 320 
P- 334 
P- 343 
P- 351 



Jovis, 19° die Mali, 1853. 

The Rev. Geo^e Brennan - - p- 364 

Mr. Nicholas Daniel Murphy - p. 375 

Francis Stack Murphy, Esq., M.p. - p. 387 



Veneris, 20“ die Maii, 1853. 



Francis Stack Murphy, Esq., m. p. - 
William Fagan, Esq., M.p, - 
Mr. Nicholas Daniel Murphy 
Mr. Henry Fitzsimons - - - 



p. 40X 
p. 406 
p. 418 
p. 421 



Luna, 23° die Maii, 1853. 



Mr. Nicholas Daniel Murphy 



- P- 423 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



Sabbati, T die Mali, 1853. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 



The Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson. 
Sir George Tyler. 



Ricliard Budden Crowder, Esq. 
The Viscount Newport. 



Sir JOHN YARDE DULLER, Bart., in the Chair. 



THE Petition complaining of an undue return was read. 

Mr. Serjeant Kinglake, Air. Pigott, aud Mr. Maude appeared as Counsel 
for the Petitioners. 

Mr. John Jackson and Mr. Henry Fitzsimons appeared as Agents. 

Mr. Edwin James, Air. Overend, and Air. Welch appeared as Counsel for 
the Sitting Members. 

Mr. Coppock, Mr. M. D. Murphy, and Mr. Mahoney appeared as 
Agents. 

The Chairman announced that the Committee had come to the following 
Resolutions : 

“ 1. That Counsel will not be allowed to go into matters not referred to 
in their opening statement, without a special application to the Committee 
for permission to do so. 

“ 2. That if costs be demanded by either party, under the Act of 7tli k. 
8th Viet. c. 103, the question must be raised immediately after the decision 
on that particular case, unless the Committee shall otherwise decide. 

“ 3. That the Committee e.xpect, that with respect to cases of briberv 
which it is intended to bring home to the Sitting Alembers or their agents, 
the Counsel for the Petitioners will now state the names of the electois 
bribed, and those of the persons who actually gave the bribes. 

4. The Committee, however, reserve to themselves a power, upon tl.c 
special application of Counsel, to proceed with any case which tends to 
inculpate any principal or agent, the knowledge of which case has been 
brought out before the Committee in the progress of the investigation, wi^h 
the circumstances of uhich the parties could not be reasonably supposed to 
have been previously cognizant. 

“ 5. That with respect to treating, the Committee will expect Counsel to 
state the times and places where such treating is alleged to have takf-n 
place. 

“ 6. The Committee, however, reserving to themselves a discretionarv 
power, as in the cases of biibery. 

“ 7. That no witness shall be examined who shall have been in il:c‘ 
room during any part of the proceedings, without the special leave of the 
Committee. 

“ 8. That the Sitting Members be allowed to remain in the room during 
the inquiry.” 

528 . A Mr. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE taken before SELECT COMMITTEE 



1 May 1S53. ^ Mr. Serjeant Kinglake was heard to open the case on behalf of the 

Petitioners. 



Mr. Christopher Fitzwmn was called in ; and, having been swoi-n, was 
Examined by Mr. Figott, as follows : 

Mr. C. K/mzWk. YOU are the Clerk of the Crown in the Hanaper Office, in Ireland ? 
— Yes. 

2. You produce the poll-books taken at the last election for the City of Cork '> 

—Yes, I do. ' 

3. And the writ and return? — That is always sent to the Crown Office here. 
I have an attested copy, the counterpart of it, signed by the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. Shall I put in the attested copy? 

4. Yes, if you please . — [The same ivas handed in.) 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. E. fitisimms. 



Mr. Henry Filzsimons was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Pigott, as follows : 

5. ARE you a Solicitor, and do you carry on your business at Cork?— I do. 

0. You have been, I believe, an election agent for a great many years? 

A great many years. j , • 

7 About 20 ? — Upwards of 20. 

8. Were you at the last election for the City of Cork, in the year 1852, the 
agent tor Colonel Chatterton?— Yes, I was. 

9. We have been told there were four candidates at that election? ^Tiiere 

were. 

10. The two Sitting Members, Colonel Chatterton and Mr. Perrier?— Yes 

1 1. Cork is divided into eight wards? — Yes. 

12. And were there at the last election 19 polling-places r— There were 
J3. hor the purposes of the election?— Yes, there were 

Yes'’' ^ for ‘he freemen of the city ?_ 

15 About what number of freemen have you in Cork?-I ca'nnot tell the 
number of freemen; bat the number appearing upon the register I can give 

16 About 300 ?-More than that ; there seems to me to be about 500 ■ with- 
in a fraction of 600 at that time. ’ 

say there were 19 polling-places; were there three for the freemen? 

sheriffs^tn^Ldamahof " 

19. Two for Lee Ward, I believe?— Yes 

20. Two for St. Patrick’s Ward ?— Yes. ' 

21. Two for Glanmire Ward? — Yes. 

22. Three for Corn Market Ward ?— Yes 

23. Two for St. Finn Bars?— Yes. 

hoSer-Ye^“"““''‘™“ ™d two for the Custom- 

pou'bols a”To “if ‘‘ u ”““*y of opening the 

1 1 * oi'r: « ‘i-e ciL of the 
^ 2k klr Faga;; i,l20?-Yr" “ 

27. Colonel Chatterton, 898?— Yes. 

28. Mr. Perrier, 194? — Yes 

" seriously being returned f No 

31. M ho was the returning officer of Cork?~Mr. Francis Dernard Beamish 

32. He IS the sherift r- He was the high sheriff. oeamisu. 

33- ho was his under sheriff ?— Mr. Walter Morrough. 

34. 1 beheye Sir William Hackett was the mayor at the time r— Yes 

i\ow with reference to the aiTangemeut of the polling-booths, I believe you 

and 
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aud Mr. Murphy, cousin to the Sitting Member, met before the high sheriff Mr. if. Fi/iitmon*. 
upon the question, of 'where they should be? — Yes. 

36. You made great opposition, I believe, to their being in the jdaces which 7 May 1853. 
had been assigned ? — Yes. 

37. Was that opposition on your part successful ? — No ; it was partly acceded 
to in some parts, but afterwards gone back of. 

38. It was partia’iy acceded to when you went before the sheriff? — Yes. 

39. And ultimately not adopted in the way in which you desired ? — Exactly. 

40. And to which he had acceded ?— Yes. 

41. Who attended on the part of the Sitting Members opposed to you: — Mr. 

Nicholas Murphy. 

42. He was the agent, was he, of the Sitting Members ? — Yes, as far as I could 
understand. 

43. He appeared so on that occasion ? — Yes. 

Mr. James stated that he would admit there was no question abont it. 

44. Mr. Pigott.'] On what day was it that you and Mr. Nicholas Murphy 
attended before the sheriff upon the subject of tire polling-booths?— The 8th 
of July. I had a previous meeting on the 7th with the sheriff. 

45. The 8th would be on a Thursday ? — The nomination day was on Friday, 
the 9th. 

46. You say you had had a meeting before the sheriff on the 7th ? — Yes. 

47. That was on the Wednesday? — Yes, 

48. Did anything material take place on that occasion ? — Y^es. 

49. What? — He then informed me he had fixed the polling-places. 

50. The sheriff did? — Yes, and Mr. Fagan, one of the Honourable Members, 
had procured from tlie corporation the markets for the polling -places, and that 
without rav assent or any notice to me. 

51. Was it upon that you required the places to be changed? — It was upon 
that occasion that he said we had better bring the agents together, and we then 
had a meeting on the following morning. 

52. Now to what places did you object on the following day ; to whatpolliug- 
places ; you went into the case of each polling-place, did you ? — Y es. 

53. First of all St. Patrick’s Ward polling-place was fixed upon as being the 
Blackpool Market? — Yes. 

54. Did you object to that ? — No. 

55. And Glanmire Ward was fixed upon at the saw-mills ? — Yes. 

56. Did you object to that r— No. I should think it right to say it was I 
proposed ; he asked me if I had named places, if I had fixed any places, except 
the markets, and I said I had places fixed, at least some of them. 

57. Those were not allowed? — No. 

58. And y(iu went into them one by one? — Yes. 

59. The Corn-market was proposed* to be fixed in Douglass-street Market ? — 

Yes. 

60. Did you object to that ? — Yes. 

61. Why ? - First, it was not a fit place for voters to go into. 

62. Wa.s it approached by narrow lanes? — It was in a narrow place, and it 
was an open uncovered market. 

63. Was there a difficult access to it ? — The streets I considered narrow, but 
there was a back, aud a very dangerous back place to it, where I was afraid the 
voters would be assaulted. 

64. Was that ultimately fixed upon as the place ? — It -was. 

65. Was that a place under the control of a Mr. Gould ? — Yes, 

66. It was called Goulds Market ? — It is known by that name ; it is not his ; 
it belongs to the corporation. 

67. Was Mr. Gould a voter on the side of Messrs. Murphy and Fagan ? — Yes, 
he was a voter, and the deputy sheriff likewise. 

68. AVhat do you mean by being under Gould’s control ; how is it under his 
control ? — I really do not know the fact of it ; but I believe he had the building 
of it for the corporation, or some management of it connected with the building 
of it, and it is called Gould’s Market. 

69. By the CommilieeJ Has he now, or had he at the time of the election, any 
control over the market ? — No, 1 did not mean to say he had any control over it. 

70. Mr. .Pig-ott] At all events, you objected to that place ? — Yes. 

528. A 2 71* 
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Mr. H. TUitimmit. AdcI that place was ultimately adopted as a polling-place for that ward ? 

— — — Yes, it was. 

7 Jlay i?53. -2. With respect to St. Finn Barrs Ward, did you object to that place next, 

as a place fixed upon for that polling-booth ? — Yes, I did. 

73. Where was it proposed to fix that ? — In the market in Barrack-street. 

74. Is that called Catsfort Market ? — No, it is called Barrack-street Market. 

75. Was it ultimately fixed there? — It was. 

76. Did you object to that ? — I did ; and I had a promise with respect to that, 
to fix it at Catsfort ; it is an unoccupied barrack belonging to the Government. 

77. Ultimately you say Catsfort Barrack was not used, but the place you 
objected to was used ? — Yes. 

78. And Exchange Ward ; did you object to the place fixed upon for the 
Exchange Ward polling-booth ? — Yes. 

79. what place did you object to I — It was fixed by the sheriff in Harpur’s- 
lane Market. 

80. Did you propose another place ?— I said there was some difficulty ; but 1 
did propose places, but I have not them here. 

Si. Ultimately did your objection prevail, or was that retained at Harpur’s- 
lane ? — It was retained; I got a promise to have it changed; it was to be 
clianged from the Harpur’s-lane Market to a large bazaar in Market-street. 

82. That promise also failed, you say? — Yes. 

83. The Custom-house Ward booths ; they were arranged to be at tiie old 
theatre? — Yes, or in a store in the Smith-street. 

84. Did you object to those?— I objected to the store, except upon examina- 
tion it was found commodious enough ; I raised no objection afterwards to that 
store. 



85. As to L,eeWard polling-place, did you object to the place assio-ned to 

that?— Most strongly. ® 

86. Are there two places ? — Yes ; that was the worst place in the city of Cork 
that could be fixed upon. 

87. How many were there for the Lee Ward ? — Two. 

88. How many were assigned to the freemen ?— Three. 

89. You say you objected to them ; thev were the worst places that could be 
selected — Yes. 

90. Why were they the worst places that could be selected ?— Thev were unco- 

\ ered marked, and could be assailed from tiie outside easily ; there were narrow 
lanes branching into them, and there was no way of bringing military force 
which I knew to be essential. ’ 



-Certamlv ; and two 



91. You mean they were unfit in the event of any riot? 
of them had an immense ascent to get to them. 

92. Did your objection prevail at that time r — No. 

93. That was adjourned ; the consideration of it, I believe ? — No; the sheriff 
informed me he would see me with respect to some of them, and he afterwards 
caJled upon me on the, same day with respect to the Lee Ward. 

94. Nothing w'as determined, then, with respect to the Lee Ward ‘'—Not in 
the morning. 

^ 95. Did you state tlie grounds of your objection to each of those places? 

Certainly™* I suppose, by you and Mr. Murphy on either side?— 

97 - And the sheriff called upon you afterwards upon the subject r— With 
respect to the Lee Ward only ; and he fixed that, he and his inder sheriff- 
togetlicr, at the sclioolhouse on North Mall. 

gS. Now that was what lie told vou? — Yes. 

99. Were they held in that pkeJ ,■ in the schoolhouse ?-No 

1 00. Where were they held ?— They were held at the markets. 

101. Ihe two places t'ou objected to? — Yes. 

102. Ulfimatejj; that promise also failed, and they were held in the place to 

which you had objected? — Yes. ^ 

1 03. I believe those were all you objected to ’—Those were all. 

104. What were the objections; I understand you that thev w-ere, that in the 
event ot “J' Jiot tliey would be most inconvenient places, aid the voters more 
easily assailable ?— Y es. I vvish to add another observation : those two places, 
especially where the approach was difficult, and from the ascent, one being a 



faot 
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foot in seven and the otI)er one in ten — the Lee Ward and the Baiiack Ward — Mr. H. FUziimoiis^ 

they were thickly laid down with broken limestone, and it was impossible for 

cavalry to go up. _ _ 7 >^* 53 - 

105”. Had that been done at the time of your objection ? — Y’es, just done ; 
newly done. 

»o6. By the Com7mttee.'] Was that one of the objections ? — Yes. 

ioy. Mr. When were the stones put down in the different places 

near the polling-booths ? — They appeared to liave been put down that day or 
the day before. 

108. *-\nd to how many polling-places were those stones carted the day before r 

Every polling-place was put down newdy with stones that day, and about that 

time with broken limestone, varying from a quarter of a pound to a pound and 
a half. 

log. As far as your ohservation went, did the state of the roads require to be 
repaired in that vvay at that time ?—I cannot say ; I made no observation of the 
streets previously. 

110. By the Committee.'] Are they macadamized streets? — Yes; macadam- 
ised streets. 

111. Mr. Pigott.] What is tije number of your police in the city of Cork ? — 

Two hundred in the city. _ . , 

J12. How many were there for the occasion of the election r— There ^\as an 
additional 100 liappened to be down at the Exhibition at the time, and they wei e 
available. 

113. Three hundred ? — Three hundred altogether. 

1 14. Were there any soldiers in the town at the election? — There were the 
1st Royals, and the 90 th Light Infantry were there. 

115. How many troops of the 90 tli ? — The whole of the two regiments were 
there, and a party of about 60 dragoons. 

116. Was tiiere a Mr. Gore Jones sent from Dublin; a stipendiary magis- 



trate ? — From Tipperary, _ 

117. To preside on the occasion of the election? — Yes; to preserve treedoni 

of election, as he said. , r. , • o tt 

118. I believe you were up very early on the morning of election? Veiy 

early ; about four o’clock. . ■ 1 i 

iig. Did you observe anything at that time of the morning particularly to 
attract your attention? — A great number of people were in the streets even at 
so early an hour ; but at six, they became very crowded in some localities. 

120. From the number of persons you observed in the street, were you led to 
believe there was likely to be a disturbance r — I was quite certain of it. 

121. I believe you acted upon that belief? — I did ; I laid information at seven 
o’clock. 

122. You went to Mr. Gore Jones to induce him to take some measures m 
consequence ? — I did. 

1 23. Was it upon oath that that information was made r — Yes. 

124. You prepared that, and went with it to Mr. Gore Jones, the stipendiary 
magistrate there for the purpose of the election, to preserve the peace ?— I handed 
it to him in the presence of the returning officer, that is the high sheriff. 

1 25. I want to know, before you come to that, about how many persons do 
you suppose were in the streets at that time? — I could not foim any opinion, 
they were so scattered about the various polling-places. I saw hundreds in Lee 
Ward and about Harpufs-lane, and those localities wliere the poor people, the 
market people, assembled in, and I am sorry to say people of a worse class. 

1 26. Was there a crowd only at those two or three polling-places, or at each ? 

— At every place they were stirring. ^ j - v 

127. And in the same numbers that you have mentioned, by liundreds r— les ; 

andthevwere armed with sticks, short sticks, perhaps two feet and a half long, or 
two feet ; they were prepared bludgeons ; they were rounded just in the handle 
merely. , j ^ 

128. Is that what makes you call them prepared r — Yes ; they appeared to me 



to be prepared. 

. 1 29. About -what length ?— About two feet to two-and-a-halt feet. 

1 30. And about what substance? — Perhaps two inches square. 

131. Were they square? — ^They were square, except the handles. 

132. By the Committee.] With four corners — Four corners. 
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Mr. H. F^tsiinms. 133. Mr. PigoU.] They were square sticks, rounded at tlie handle to take liold 
ol belter: — Yes. 

134. What were the5' made of?— Oak or asli, or some dark wood. 

13.5. Were they formidable weapons? — Most formidable. 

136. Can you give at all to the Committee any notion of the number of men 

that were armed with that sort of weapon ?— If you will fix the time, I could 
perhaps. ’ 

137. At the time you made your depositiou ?— At that early hour I should 
say tnere could not he less than 3,000 or 4,000 people out of various classes. 

138- Men, women, and children?— A good many women, but few children. 

139. Do you think the men and women were in equal numbem? I should 

say more women than men. 

iqo. I do not suppose the women were armed with those bludgeons ?— No 
not any of them ; none of them were dressed ; they had no bonnets or cloaks 
upon them. 

141 . Had the majority of the men those bludgeons or not.'— I should not saw 

the majority of them had, bat a great number of them had. ^ 

142. Were the men dressed in any particular dress, or at all alike ; or were 

they m then- working dresses ?-The men I saw at that hour were priucipallv 
dres&ea with short flannel jackets. * ^ 

— Yef number of women, perliaps more than men ? 

144. What were the women doing?— At that hour they were doing nothin^ ■ 
they were crowding about the polling-places. ® ’ 

14.5. 1 believe they had not brought their bonnets with them ‘—No 

140. Nor shawls? — No. 

147. This caused you to make the deposition you have mentioned Yes 
14b. And vou went with it to Mr. Gore Jones r — Yes. 

149. You found liim at Lloyd’s house? — Yes. 

1.50. Was the sherW with him ?— He was ; and Mr. Fox, the county inspector 
of constahniary, and Mr. Walker, one of the sub-constables. 

1.51. » hen yon saw Mr. Gore Jones, and Mr. Beamish, the sheriff, did vou 

require them to do anything ?— I did. ^ 

152. I required the proper escorts, and I wanted to have a nroner 

force into ihe different po lmg-places, to have escorts for the voters, and to hLe 
the 3'enues kept jiatrolled by a force that would keep them open 

them'?' ‘ it was; I left it to 

154. bou required to have the polling-places kept clear, and the avenues kent 
dear .—As well as 1 remember, the deposition stated what I required 
of it'" gotit?-The clerk of the peace has got it; I have a copy 

1.56. Is it very long? — It is very short. 

157- Y ou stated generally you did require that in your information ?— Yes. 
[27/e same was handed in, and is as follms:'] 

deponent has beln infora'd lnd''b"lie“r‘lhl aT °>>aUertoa; and 
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of voters ; but deponent saith that the same can be approached only through narrow streets Mr. ff. Filzsmons. 

and lanes, which abound and are usually crowded with idle and disorderly persons and . . 

numerous, attendins upon such muikets, where mobs and crowds collect. This deponent y May 1853. 

saith, iliat unless patrols of police or soldiers keep such lanes and streets clear for the 

passase of voters, and protect the voters passing through same from assault and violence, 

numerous parties who have promised to vote for said Colonel Cliattenon, and who will 

vote for him if protected, will be lost to him. llenr ■ Fitzsimons. 

Sworn before me, at the City of Coik, this twelfth day of July 1852. 

John Gore Jones. 

158. Did Mr. Fox state how he proposed to place his police? — Yes; he 
informed me what the available force was. 

159. And were you satisfied ? — I said, if matters went quietly, it would do 
very well. 

160. Now having required this of those gentlemen, you left them, I believe, 
and went towards Harpur-lane polling-place? — Yes, shortly after that. 

161. About eight ? — Yes. 

162. When you were getting towards Harpur-lane polling-place, did you find 
a large mob in Paul-street ? — Yes; we had about better than half an hour delay 
at Mr. .Jones’s, and we did not go direct to the polling-place, because the polling 
did not open till eight o’clock. 

163. You came at eight o’clock and found a large mob rushing into Paul- 
street? — Yes, immediately after the poll was opened. 

164. Then the poll had opened, and had continued a minute or two ? — A very 
short time ; it opened at eight o’clock. 

165. Did you see the mob do anything in particular at that place: — Yes. 

166. What? — I saw them attack the house of a man of the name of Mayne, 
who had just voted for us. 

167. Where was his house? — In Paul-street. 

168. You say you saw them attack the house of a man of the name of Mayne 
who had just voted for Colonel Chattertou ? — Yes. I did not see liira vote at the 
time ; but I am aware he voted. I met him. 

169. The poll-book will tell us whether he voted almost the first, for Colonel 
Chatterton ; open it and see if it is so, if you please ? — Yes. (The Witness re- 
f erred to the poll-book.) 

170. He would vote at this Harpur-lane polling-place ? — Yes. 

171. You say he had just voted for Colonel Chatterton ; what were they doing 
to his house? — They had broken in all the glass in all the windows, and he 
shut up t!ie doors as a matter of course. 

172. What ward is that ? — It is the Exchange Ward, No. 19. 

1 73. He polled No. 19 on the poll r — Y es. 

174. You say they had broken all his windows ? — Yes. 

175. In front of the house? — Yes. 

176. And what were they doing then after they had broken the windows ? — 

I left them as soon as I saw the damage done. 

177. And you went off again to Mr. Gore Jones ? — Yes, and informed him 
what was going on. 

178. Did he go with you with any force ; did you require him to take a force 
and go and prevent it? — Yes. 

179. What did Mr. Gore Jones do or say? — He said as soon as he got his 
horse he would turn out a force. 

1 So. You wished to take him in your car ? — I did, aud he would not go. 

181. He refused, and you wished him to take one of the dragoons’ horses? — 

Yes. I said, if you wait any longer more mischief will be done. 

182. He would not go, in fact? — No; I could not get him out for nearly 
three quarters of an hour. 

183. Whilst you were talking with him and trjdng to persuade lum to take a 
force to prevent this mischief, did.more than one express arrive calling upon you 
to go to some otlier places where there were disturbances? — I think four expresses 
came from various parts of the town of rioting having commenced. 

1 84. How many places ? — Four places, I think. 

185. Polling-places, you mean? — Yes. 

186. And would this be about a quarter to nine? — About nine o’clock, I 
think. 
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Air. H. Tiiziimons. 1 87. I believe you went to three of those polling-places and found it was so r 

• Mr. Gore Jones turned out a part of the cavalry and went with me ; we first 

7 May 1853. ^vent to Harpur’s-lane. 

iSS. Had he got his horse by this time? — He had got a very bad horse 
indeed. 

1 89. \\ hen you got there was the rioting going on ? — Yes. 

190. Y hat Has being done r — The parties were shouting, and the moment the 

cavalry appeared tliey desisted whatever they were about ; but you could evidently 
see the parties there ranging and filling up the whole market-place. ^ 

191. If they filled lip the market-place, would that have prevented the voters 
going to the poll r— No man in his senses would go there. 

192. Would the mob be in the very avenue the voter would want to pass alongr? 
—Yes. I addressed Mr. Gore Jones ; I said, “ Perhaps it will be necessarv- I 
should ca 1 your attention to this some other time; I ask you, can anv man with 
safety to his life vote here ?” and he said '‘not.” 

193* Those persons filling up that space, did you observe whether thev had 
sticks in their bands ? — Yes. 

194. The sort of stick you have described r — Yes. 

195. In any numbers? — Yes; the matter was arranged in the same wav in 
every polling-place ; the women were ail in front. 

196. The women were in front of the mob?— Yes; and the men were behind 

197. Nearer the polling-place ?— No ; they were ranaing behind the women’ ' 

19b. i he women were dose to the polling-place ?— They ranged from the street 

to the polling-place altogether. 

199. You describe how the crowd was placed; I want to know which was 
nearest the polling-place, the men or the women They all e.'ctended the same 
way. 

200. Were they intermiugled ?— The men and women formed a kind of avenue 
when the party of dragoons and magistrates came up. 

201. They filled up the space, you say ? — Yes. 

202. When ihe dragoons came up, they ceased from wliat they were about ?— 



203. And became quiet r — Yes. 

204. What dill the dragoons and Mr. Gore Jones do ?— Nothin* ■ but merely 

excited the people, in my opinion. ’ • 

205. In what way r-He did not clear the streets, nor did he clear the polling-- 

pleas’d decidedly of opinion that they could do L thiy 

206. Mr. Gore Jones, I suppose, rode up to the crowd ? Yes 

Nolhing'i^‘',het™!?.‘ or do anything f_ 

208. How long did he stop there ,?-Until I was called away to the other 
polling-places ; and he came with me then. 

209. How long was that? — A lew minutes. 

you ^“““Panied 

21 1. To another polling-place? — Yes. 

212. Did the dragoons accompany him? — Yes. 

213. Leaving the mob as you found them ? — Yes, just so 

214. Where did you go to in Harpnr-lane f— Barrack-street Market 

2ij. What called you off to Barrack-street .Market?— We had received an 
express, in like manner, of rioting there. 

there?— In precisely the same state that I 
found the others ; the same classes of people. 

217. A great crowd of men and women? — Yes. 

215. Tlie men armed with those blndoeons ?— Certainly 

arrived, ’or what happenedr- 

By ,hl *<= same manner. 

2QO By the Committee.] What were they doing ; were they knockin* a house 

down there r— No; Harpur -lane was the first place I described “ 

had ii^tldi? the same as in the place you 

l,int^' they pulling down a house there; what were they 

doin„ .—I haie not made myself understood ; they were filling Uie avenue just 
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in the same way ; there was no damage, any further than the rioting and filling 
up the roadway. 

223. Was that the roadway to the poll ? — The only roadway to the poll. 

224. You mean the men were armed with sticks chiefly ? — Yes. 

22.5. They vvere ranged in precisely the same way r — ^Yes, precisely. 

226. ,How long did Mr. Gore Jones and the dragoons stay there ? — Not more 
than a few minutes. 

227. He did not make any attempt to clear a place for the voters ? — No. 

228. Did you require him to do so? — Yes. 

229. AVhat did he say to you? — I put the same question in the same way as 
at Harpur’s-lane, whether the voters could go there, and he said “ not.” 

230. You asked him whether any voters could go up to poH without danger of 
his life, and he admitted not? — Yes. 

231. Did you ask him to clear a place for the voters ?•— Yes, I did, in the same 
way as 1 laid the information in the morning. 

232. Did you, in fact, ask him to clear the place ? — I said if those places are 
not cleared it is wholly impossible any man can come with safety to the poll. 

233. Did he attempt to clear it? — Not the least. 

234. How long did he stay there? — Not more than a few minutes. 

235. Did he then go away with his dragoons?— I said he bad better visit the 
Lee Ward polling-places, where I had got further reports of rioting. 

236. Did he accompany you to Shandon Market?— Yes. 

237. That is one of tlie Lee Ward polling-places ? — Yes. 

238. What were the mob doing when you got to Shandon Market? — That was 
a very peculiar one. 

239. Tell us ? — As we approached the market, the men and the women vvere 
coming down the hill towards the polling-places, and converging to a point ; coming 
down the different lanes in regular and compact order. 

240. Coming from more directions than one? — Yes. 

241. How many difiereut directions?— I saw two. 

242. Leading to the same point ? — Yes. 

243. And coming in compact order? — Yes. 

244. Were they men and women ? — Men and women. 

24.5. Were they men and women mixed together in tlie mob r- -No ; the women 
were all marching in order. 

246. How vvere they walking ; two and two, or how ? — Five or si.x, or seven 
abreast ; that is, the women ; and the men on each side of them. 

247. How many men on each side? — The whole street was lull. 

248. And the crowd filled up the whole space of the street? — There could not 
have been less tiian 3,000 people. 

249. Had the men sticks ? — Every man, I could perceive, had a stick ; those 
that were marching down. 

250. By the Committee.'] A stick of the same kind ? — A stick of the same kind ; 
it was more remarkable there than anywhere else. 

251. Mr. Prgo/i.] Could you judge from the directions they were coming, 
whether they vvere coming from any other polling-place? — I should say not. 

252. Did they march up to this polling-place at Shandon Market? — Yes ; they 
arrived at almost the same time I came myself. 

253. When they got there, what did they do? — I just gnt inside to see how 
matters w'ere conducted inside, and as I came to the door the people vvere calling 
out for Mr. Bible. 

254. You mean this mob were?— Yes; not the mob that marched down; 
there was another party before that. 

255. Another mob round the polling-place? — \es. 

236. That mob was calling out for Mr. Bible? — Yes. 

257. Who was Mr. Bible? — An elector who promised to vote for Colonel 
Chatterton, and was active on his behalf. 

258. Do you know whether he had voted in fact? — He was not able to vote. 

259. The mob were calling out for Mr. Bible? — Yes. 

260. About what o’clock was that? — About half-past nine I should think. 

261. What was said by the mob; what was the language in which the mob 
was calling out for Mr. Bible ? — That they would cut his guts out. 

262. Was Bible in the polling-place? — He was inside. 

263. You saw him, did you ? — Yes. I did. 

528. B 264. Where 
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—I do not think he was doino 



204. "Wbere was he, and w'hat was he doino- ? 
anything inside. ® 

s 6,5. Had he gone tliere for the purpose of voting, or was he sittino- down or 
Standing up, or what: — Inside there was comparative quiet. * * 

■-'66. I suppose he did not go out nlien lie was called for?— -He dared not 
207. Did yon speak to him? — Yes. 
eliS. Did you ask him to vote?— No, we had agents. 

260. How long were they calling out for Mr. BMe in this way ?— I only heard 
It once when I was going 111. ^ 

270. That was what you heard them call out: — Yes. 

-eyi. What cUe did the mob do whilst you were in there ?— They were about 
beating a men of the name of Connor ; they had laid hold of Connor: 

2/2. ^yiliam Connor : — Tes, who had just voted for us. 

Ye^^' Connor, who had just voted for Colonel Chatterton?— 

274. Wliat were they doing with him ; you say they had hold of him ?— I cauo-ht 

him and I pushed him into mv car. ° 

275. Did you ])ull him away from the mob?— Yes. 

276. Where was your car?Y At the door of the polling-place. 

277. Had yon got Mr. Jones and the dragoons louml your car then?— The 
whole hme ol going in and coming oat; and all I am telling you did not occupy 

more than two imnutes or three niinutes. ‘ 

27 S. Did you drive him home in your car ? — I did. 

279. The dragoons covered your retreat, I suppose ?— Not a hit ; the stones 
were nying- in all directions. 

2S0. What were the dragoons and Mr. Jones doing?— Defending themselves 
as well as they could, because they were attacked as well as us. 

2 bi. Were those the flint stones you spoke of ?— Yes. 

252. How many dragoons were therewith Mr. Jones?— I should sav ail the 
dragoons in Cork ; about 60 were there ; Captain Grey’s troop. 

253. What became of the dragoons and Mr. Gore Jones ?— Mr. Gore Jones 
went liome. 

234 - Did he take the dragoons ?— They followed him. 

leave the mob in possession ? — In full possession. 

25 t). Did Mr. Jones make no attempt whatever to restore order, or to drive the 
mob ID any to comply with your request ?— I must do him the justice to say 
that if he had liad three times the force, he could not have done it ; but he made 
no attempt. 

Whnill’ -'—Tliere were a great many narrow lanes, where it was 
wiioli) impos.sible for the cavalry to act. 

2S8. At all events, he made no attempt ?— No. 

he i*”; '''“■ttn*. I'e could not have succeeded if 

ne bad ' — i do not thmk ne could. 

290, He did not go away and fetch a larger force and return ?— No. 

yon" hare dererid l-Yes^^^^ poUiug-pUce surrounded fay a mob in the way 

wav®“thriowd'* f 6°“ f ° Patrick’s Market-place ; in fact I made it my 

while way! “ “““ 

— M'f Toi'ie? 7 ■ '"'Ir r^' ' f“cc one of those stones ? 

certain h w T ^ ^ as 

could not sly 1 1 thiiik it rsS ' 

^S-tratesi- 

- 35 - Protestants ?-Yes, and Prostestants. 

j'r . "'1 ‘'■0 of time r-Iu the order of 

e I lui^-ht say Mr. V, lute s assault ; the first attack upon Mr White was in the 
morning alter I had come back from Patrick’s Market, Stout to o’cbek 

bafaVthe mLfpLts PoUing-place at Patrick’s Market in ?-Notas 

showtgr';olmon®of!he"T.Lct?“‘ map of the city, 

299. That 



tinie I 
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That map shows the position of the different polling-places? — Yes, and 
the relative distances. 

[The 7 Vi( 7 i€s$ produced a Map, and explained it to the Committee, as 
represeJiting the eight wards, and the partiezilur places where the polling-places 
xvere in each wcmhl 

3-00. Now you say you went to this polling-place, and it was a little more 
quiet ? — Yes. 

301. When you went to the place where you saw Captain Wliite, where was 
that ? — After coming from Patrick’s Market. 

302. "Where did you see him?— In South Main-street, going towards the Court- 
house; tliat was in E.xchange Ward. 

303. He was a magistrate? — Yes. 

304. Where did you see him ?— He was defending a Mr. Evans, a voter. 

30.5. Who had voted for Colonel Chatterton? — Yes. 

306. Defending him against what?— A mob which was pursuing him from 
Harpur’s-lane Market. 

307. Captain White was protecting him? — Yes, be was. 

305. What happened to Captain White? — The mob were about the liouse, Mr- 
White was endeavouring to save the man, and pushed him into house, and die 
police came up; one policeman came up. 

309. Did the mob attack Captain White as well as Evans? — They did. 

31 0. A policeman came up, you say ? — I think it was one. 

311. Wiiat happened then ? — JMr. White got Mr. Evans away. 

312. And himself too : — Y’es, into the house. 

313. What became of the mob then ? — They went back, I think. 

314. At this time liad the rioting in the town increased? — Oh, considerably. 

315. Had anything at that time been done to preserve the peace? — Notbincr 
whatever. 

316. And had it become, then, almost impossible to preserve the peace, in 
your judgment ? — Almost. I immediately made a second information. 

317. Before «hom? — Before Mr. White. 

318. By the Cmmittee.l Whato’clock was that? — At 10 o’clock. 

319. Mr. Had you observed any cars driving about the street 

Yes. 

320. Before that time? — Yes, several. 

321. Do you remember any of them with printed letters on them of any kind ? 
— Murphy and Fagan was marked, and I should have mentioned in the order of 
time, 1 saw a car in Barrack-street Market, coming down, and I jumped out of 
my own car and pointed it out to Mr. Jones; there was across the back of it, 
“ Beware of example.” 

322. “ Beware of example,” in large letters ? — Yes. 

323. How were they written? — Printed in large print. 

324. On a placard, “ Beware of example”? —Yes. 

325. Had there been bands of music in the town up to that time? — Shortly 
after that. 

326. Where were the bands of music taken to? — Various parts of the town. 

327. Were they taken into the enclosed markets where the polling-places 
were? — Yes; I saw them in Harpur’s-lane Market myself; I think about 11 
o’clock. 

328. Was that a band belonging to Fagan and Murphy ? — I could not say 
that. 

329. You say you laid at that time another information before a magistrate? — 
I did. 

330. Did you get any assistance then? —I at that lime called upon the sheriff 
to adjourn the poll till the next day. 

331. At whai o’clock? — -Ten o’clock. 

332. Where did you find the sheriff? — At the Court-house; he seldom left it; 
but he did go down. 

333. Where is the information you laid before him ? — It is here. ■ 

334. Probably you will read it to us ? — “ Borough of Cork. Henry Fitzsimons, 
of the city of Cork, solicitor, the conducting agent of Colonel Chatterton, one of 
the candidates at the present election, maketh oath and saith, that he has read 
the information or affidavit sworn by William Connor, of Abbey-street in said 
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borough tailor, and siitli, that the contents of said information respectino- the 
savinjf of his lile, the threats and violent assaults made upon him, are true, ^ith 
that deponent made an information, before the poliing upon this day, before Gore 
Jones, esq., resident magistrate, in the presence of the returning officer for the 
borougli, in which he truly described the state of the polling-places. Saitb that 
after the polling commenced deponent visited all said polling-places, and that at 
each and every of tliem deponent sa\w riotous mobs, and men and women armed 
with sticks and stones, tlireateniug the lives of the voters for Colonel CItattertoii. 
Deponent saith, that having represented the circumstances aforesaid to the said 
Jones, he accompanied deponent, with a party of cavalry, to the several pollinw- 
places at Harpur’s-laoe Market, Barrack-street Market, and Shandon Marke?- 
and that the said Jones admitted to deponent the utter impossibility of brino-ini 
up voters m the interest of Colonel Chatterton without danger of loss of life or 
bodily injury. Saith, that deponent took the said William Connor, who is a Pro- 
testant, into his care, to save his life; and tiiat deponent, and his nephew who 
accompanied him, and the said Connor, were all and each struck with sticks and 
stones; and smth, that the said Jones himself and the soldiers were also struck: 
with stones. Deponent saith, that the several polling-places about the city have 
been newly powdered paved, thereby giving to the mob every facility and 
encriuragement to assault with stones. Deponent saith, that deponent is likewise 
afraid to send proper parties to check personation into the boollis, lest they 
should be assaulted and iiyured ; and deponent saith, that a general system of 
noting aiid intimidation, of the worst description ever witnessed for 20 years is 
practised by the parties in the mterestof Messrs. Murphy and Fagan, the opposing 
candidates; and saith, that the houses of various voters have been broken and 
seriously injured even at this early hour of the day (to o’clock in the morning), 
for the purpose of intimidating other voters from polling. Hmrn Rtrreimmi. 
bOT™gh ” “ ““gistrate for said 

335 - Upon that you applied to him to adjourn the poll Yes. 

230. Did he refuse or comply ? — He refused. 

337 - -Is there any doubt about his having refused: No. 

33S. And you frequently applied to him during the dav? Yes. 

339 * oil each occasion ho refu.sed? ^Yes. 

340. How many diftrent iip|iIications do you think yoo may have made 
personally to the sheriff during tlie dav? — I think three. 

341. How many did you make to his deputies?— I ‘went roumi (o nf 

^ ‘'-y I eve, r^ot into 

Harpur-lane Market, and they retused. ® 

ri'^w UlMkpool ?— No, I did not; I applied to the 

Lee Ward for the second booth there to be adjourned. 

343 - Did you apply at Douglas Market?— No. 

you find that the mob had possession of the polling-places where yon 
Xg-pS?' “ whole mob'hi,d“p^o,ssessio„Tfre 

345 - Sitting in the seats assigned to the poll-clerks ?— Yes, and on the tallies 

and round the returning officer, and crowding round the deputy sheriff ’ 

346- M ho was the deputy sheriff ?— There are several of them 
o 4 r • Persons assigned to take the poll r— Yes 

352. That is five altogetber? — Yes. 

indm'v^Xou 

cJerlfs ' Ypc • tiio * table, and crowding round the doH- 



and " ‘hose polling-places ?- Women 



355 . "Were 
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335* Were any of the men in those poliing»places armed with bludgeons? — 
In Harpur-lane there were. 

356. You cannot say there were in the others? — No. 

357. Were they men with the round flannel jackets on, you have described? 
— There were all kinds of men in Harpur-lane. 

358. Did you observe whether any of the parish priests were in the booths ? — 
In every booth I went to I found thein ; I will not say parish priests, but Roman- 
catholic priests; they wear a very remarkable dress, and I took them to be so 
from their dress. 

359. Some of those priests were strangers to the town ?— A great many of 
them I did not know before. 

360. How many priests do you suppose, at the most, were in each polling- 
place ; you say you saw them in each polling-place ; how many places ? — I think 
I saw more of them in Patrick's Ward than in any other place. 

361. How many there? — Twelve or fourteen outside of the place, and three 
or four inside; but in all the other booths I saw the priests bringing up the 
voters, and with tlie voters. 

362. Now at wliat hour are you speaking of when you say those persons were 
in possession of the polling-places? — I think it was about one or two o’clock, or 
about two o’clock ; they were in full possession of everything. 

363. You mean the town was given up to them r — Positively it was given up 
to them ; they could do as they liked. 

364. And were ail the polling-places also entirely in their possession? — 
Except one or two closed markets, such as Shandon ; they closed the gates 
there. 

365. Now, in your judgment, would it have been safe for any man to have 
gone to the poll in Colonel Chatterton’s interest at any time after nine o’clock in 
the morning? — I should say after 10 it was utterly impossible for any man to 
ijave gone with safct}'. 

366. You say at two o’clock the town was entirely in the possession of the 
mob; what happened after two o’clock? — The returning officer made a very 
curious mistake about it. 

367. What returning officer ? — The sheriff; he seemed to have, he said, the 
government of the whole of the town to himself, and that he would not allow 
magistrates to interfere ; and at two o’clock he gave an order for the magistrates, 
permitting them to preserve tlie peace. 

30S. The high sheriff issued an order ; did you see the form of that order ? — 
Yes. 

369. What was it? — The order first ran, appointing four magistrates, and the 
four magistrates said, “ We will not take upon ourselves the safety of the 
town.” 

370. What were the words of the order? — “ I hereby authorise all the magis- 
trates and then he struck out “ all,” and put in “ four.” 

371. To do what? — To act as magistrates, and preserve the peace. 

372. By the Committee^ You say he gave an order to permit the magistrates 
to preserve the peace? — Yes. 

373. I should like to see the order? — I have not seen it since. 

374. Mr. James.1 Who has got tlie order ? — I have not seen it since. 

375. Mr. You saw it at the time? — Y^es. 

376. Did the magistrates, with the order of the sheriff or without it, act in pre- 
serving the peace after two o’clock r — I think they found gi-eat difficulty. 

377. W’^as anything done? — I do not think the magistrates did try to keep the 
peace that day. 

37S. Was anything done to presei've the peace? — Not that day. 

379. Did you see any police brought out? — ^’I'hey could not go out. 

380. Did you see the soldiers brought out, and the mob driven before them ? 
— The soldiers were outside. 

381. Where? — Outside the polling-places; they were brought out about two 
o’clock. 

352. And there they stood ? — And there they stood. 

353. How long?— At the Court-house I suppose they were about four hours. 

384. Who brought them out ? — I believe the magistrates did that were named 
at two o’clock. 

385. Did they read the Riot Act ? — No. 
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SSii. Tiiey giu-e no orders to disperse the inob?-I did not see a single street 
cleared tlirou-zh the clay. ® ^ ‘• 

o'^ 7 - Eirl that state of things you have dc-scribeci continue to the end of thp 
day, the soldiers benijf there r — Yes, certainiv. 

3 SS. have l.eard one polling-place was closed; one booth tvas closed ■ at 
what I, our ot the day was it closed r-I tliirik it gives that on the poll-books. ’ 

yi piease (t/ie Wit7iess referred to the poll-look) r~~ 

bliail 1 read the aajournment r ^ 

dpo. Ye,s ?-It is IS"o. 4 ]ioIling-pIace, Lee Ward. “ In consequence of the 
polling m a booth, .No. 4, Lee Ward, being interrupted and obstructed, by a riot 
ant open violence, both 111 the booth and also adjacent to if, at the hour if half 
past 10 a. ni I have adjoiirned the polling therein to the following day, Tuesdav 
tae Idtliof July mstaiit at the hour of eight o'clock 11.111. Dated this 12th day of 
July 1852. John Welch, Deputy Sheriff.” ^ ' 

391. \ou are not aware upon whose application that was closed; it was not 
upon yours.' — I believe it was ins owu act. 

miiX-.'"°“ “.V °f ‘Item drunk ?_A great 

393 * and vioiuen? — Men and women 

394. I believe, ivlien it got dark, then the lighted tar-barrels appeared -—Yes • 

It was most triglitfiil then. res, 

39 . 5 - This was after the poll was closed .‘—On the first day. 

396. By the Committee.'] \Yas the close of the poll on the 1 2th r Yes. 

39.7. Mr. Pigoit.] In what number did tliev come out ?— I could not sav • T 
saw a great liuniber of them. cue . 1 couin not say , 1 

Where were they placed f-They were carried ou doors ; four men carry- 
ing them together ; the lighting. eaiiy- 

399 - They were carried about the streets ?— Yes ; and flags and bands of music 
■vHtli them, and the ethgy of Colonel Chatterton. 

townt' '’*■ a’°r in any particular part of the 

town f — .yo , they were carried about. ^ 

401. \ou did not see any of them sit down for any purpose' ^No 

402. Mho appeared to you to be taking the leading part in the proceediners of 
the day among the mob ; any parly in particular ?— I could not say 

403. What part were those priests taking, that you observed, besides brin»ine 
up voters, and being in the polling-places ?— I saw nothing else than their brmo'’ 
mg up the voters, and about the polling-places encouraging them. 

404- By the Committee.] Eiicouragiag them to do what ?— To come to the poll. 

befom\he elS?LYe^'■"' “““ town during the day 

Tes, I have. (The Witness produced the 
this I iliuk“^ not take tins down myself, but I saw similar ones about the town ; 
inis, 1 ihink, was the first I saw. ^ 

I “H® Mi'-SerjemitKiiiglake read about the Stockport riot ‘-No- 

1 think this was the hrst. Shall I read it ? 

40S. Is there anything in it which is material ?— I think so. 

‘'“i'’ ‘*T“- P''-' » meeting of the electors of the citv 

held within the chapel ot Douglas, on Sunday, July 4, Dr, Claney in the chair It 
as proposed by .Mr. John Bag-got of Douglas, and seconded bl Mr. John Dell 

nulls, and iie hereby solemnly, ami in ihe presence of God and before ’our cmintrv^ 

‘if Committee.] liow i„„ny parish priests are there amonv those - 
20 or 30 ?— Diere is „,,e. I do not know how many more. “ ' 

411 - Mr. Pigo/f.] Just read on the other; any other you have ■— This is one 

(^Jiandin^ 
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(hancUng in the same). There was another placard. I have not the otlier one, but 
that is a copy of it j the mayor’s proclamation. 

412. That is the next day,thei3th of July, after the election ? — Tlie evening 
of the 13th. 

413. Then the mayor came out and said the peace of the city Iiarl been dis- 
turbed, and it was their duty to preserve it ? — More than that. 

414. It is this; I will read it: “Whereas it has been represented to me that 
the general peace of the city has been endangered by crowds of idle and dis- 
orderly persons traversing- the streets, with bands, flags, and other clemonstrotious, 
w’liich tend to disturb tlie public tranquillity. I now give notice that full and 
efficient measures have been adopted to disperse and [)unish all parties so offend- 
ins, as is strictly provided for by law, and therefore call on ail well-disposed 
citizens to aid the authorities in preserving the peace of the city. Given under 
my hand at the mayor’s office, Paradise Place, tljis 13th July 18,52. JVilliim B. 
BaeJidt, Mayor. ” That was the day after the election ? — The niglit after the 
election. 

415. With regard to those riots you observed in the town the day before the 
election, vere you present w'hen Father Falvy addressed the people ?— Yes; that 
was on the nomination day. 

416. Do vou remember what he said just shortly in respect to Colonel Chatter- 
ton r — He made a very long speech: he said, in the course of it ; I do not 
exactly give his word ; I know the meaning of them. 

417. Tell us the substance of them ? — Yes. 

418. By the Committee^ Were they reported: — They are reported in the 
“Press.” I copied the words. 

Mr. James suggested that the whole speech should be put in. 

Mr. Pigott said he would produce that speech on Monday. 

41 9. Mr. Pigott {to the Witness)^ I believe his speech was received with great 
applause I — It was. 

420. Now, Mr. Beamish, you say, was the high sheriff; of course he gave no 
vote on the occasion ? — I am not aware that he did. 

421. Did he act under the advice of any persons in particular during the 

election ? — Yes ; he seemed to be acting altogether 

422. By the Committee.'\ Do you know he was so acting? — 

423. Mr. Pigott.'] Did you see him receive advice? — Yes. 

424. Mr. James.] You heard advice given ? — \es. 

425 Mr. Pigott'^ And saw the persons give it? — Yes, Mr. Robert Morrough, 
the partner of the sub-sheriff. 

426. Did Mr. Robert Morrough vote for the Sitting Members ? — I cannot call 
it to my njeniory at this moment. 

427. Did you observe Mr. Robert Morrough taking any part in assisting the 
sheriifto cast up the books?— Y'es; he decidedly acted as under sheriff to ail 
appearance to me. 

428. Tlirougliout the election ? — Yes, I considered all along he was so acting 
until late on the day of the poll. 

429. By the Committee.] Have you an under sheriff belonging to the corpora- 
tion ? — No; the sheriff is appointed by the Crown, and the under sheriff' is 
appointed by the high sheriff, and then they appoint a deputy sheriff for taking the 
polling. 

430. Is there an under sheriff appointed by the sheriff for other purposes at 
the time of the election ? — Yes ; not exactly for election purposes, but generally. 

431. Was IMr. Robert Morrough appointed under sheriff ? — Mr. Walter 
Morrough; but they were solicitors, and carrying on business in partnership; 
Walter and Robert Morrough were. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

[Adjourned to Monday next, at Eleven o’clock. 
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Sir JOHN TcARDE BULLER, Bart., in the Chair. 



The names of the Members were called over ; all present. 



Ml. Henry Fitzsiinons was called in ; and, having been sworn, was further 
Examined by !Mr. Pigott, as follows : 

Mr . H. Fuzsimo iis. 432. YOU told us on Saturday that, in your judgment, it was unsafe for voters 
Q Mav iS--? between the hours of 12 and 2 o’clock in certain wards ,■ I do 

not think you stated the wards to 'which your evidence referred on that subject - 
I meant to give my opinion of the wards mentioned in my second deposition 
433. Is tliat all the wards ?— Lee Ward, Exchange Ward, and.St. Finn Barrs 
Ward, 

434- By the Co?«mi/fee.] Three? — Yes. 

435- Mr. Pigott.'] Yo\> had an opportunity of seeing the state of things in 
those wards at that time ?— Yes, I liad. I wish to say 'that it is possible that 
there may have been an opportunity, for a time, when those men might vote 

lere ; imt, to the best of ray belief, it must be at very great and serious risk. 

430. By the Comimltee.] At those three wards- — Yes, at those three wards. 
437. Were you ..peaking of the i2th, or both days?— The 12th 

Trom .2 to 3?— From 10 to 2; and I should add, that so 
great was their exnteraent, and so general the terror and panic created by the 
riots in those places that I think it operated considerably upon the election, upon 
the polling 111 the other places ; at tlie other polliug-places, that is. 

439. IJO you mean it merely alarmed them, or actually deterred them ?— I 

So I AY y- There was a queslion asked about sticks; about 

the Lee Y ard ; I wished to have that district. We speak generally in Ireland 
I wish at the same time to have that understood ^ 

440. By the Committee.] You speak somewhat generally in Ireland, you say ; 

aZ2 l . I ““Id notsaythai ; hot it 

appeared to me they had. i , uui 

[The/ormer answer of the IVitness on the subject was read.] 

441. Mr. Pgoit.] That answer alludes to the persons marchino down when 
the men were walking on each side of the women ?-Yes. 

mel^tvtag stLkr?IVes°'^™“‘' 

were P’f^hing down to the Shandon Market Ward, 

rte whole T 4m fl ' f =lde of the streets ; nearly 

chieflv '''V’es of persons coming down, do you mean the men had not 

clil d u r ’ "'l‘*‘' do you mean to say ?— As I per- 

iTadlted U^ro^^ntiiry'! ^ 

sajMhat was what I pererive^ ' B.eTenTad stkks.'*'''‘^''“‘'° 

I ptJeeived As well as you perceived, all had sticks ?— As far as 

446. Mr. Pgott.] I understand you that you do not wish it to be taken that 
eveiy^nimi had a stid^ but that all you could see had sticks?— Yes. 

44,. Mr. James.] k ou did not see one without one out of the 3,000 t— Perhaps 
b/af aidf'W '''in' lire men who had sticks. I woufd 

bo afraid to stale generally that every one had. 

448. Mr.- 
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448. Pigott'] When you said the speech of Father Falvey was reported 'iAx. }i. Fitzsimons. 

in the newspapers, were you alluding to that “ ConstitiitioD,” or the “ Cork 

Advertiser,” then ?— Yes. 9 May 1853. 

449. He spoke next after Mr. Fagan ; Is that so ?— I am not quite certain of 
that ; the paper is there. 

450. Will you see if this is the speech you have been alluding to? {Sho’jcing 
■the Witness a newspaper.) — Yes, it is. 

451. What is the date of the paper? — Saturday, loth of July 1852. 

Mr. Pigott said he only wished to call the attention of the Committee to 
a very small portion of the speech. 

452. By the Conmittee.'\ I understand you to say you heard the speech ? — Yes. 

453. How long did the speech take to make?— About twenty-five minutes. 

454. Mr. Pfgoi/.] I will read the speech; it is as follows : — “The Reverend 
Mr. Falvey after some calls from the populace, rose to address the meeting, and 
was received with great cheering and applause. He said it was not his intention 
to have taken an active part on the day of the nomination, but be M'ould never 
be wanting to the call of bis fellow-citizens. W'itb regard to Colonel Chatterton 
and the gentlemen who supported him, he from his heart and soul gave them 
credit, nay, the fullest credit for the sentiments they had uttered to-day. He 
was sure ' those gentlemen indignantly repudiated any connexion with the 
infamous bigotry manifested in England. From his occasional intercourse with 
his Protestant fellow-subjects in this city, he did not believe there was one of 
them who would identify himself in the remotest degree with the recent work in 
Eno’land. He would acquit, or to use a term more familiar to him, he would 
absolve the gallant Colonel of any participation in the bad doings at the other 
side, or in the conduct of the Government he supported. It was flung in 
Serjeant Murphy’s face that he was once a supporter of Lord John Russell ; 
well, so was the great and lamented Daniel O’Connell, in fact, every voice in 
the ’country was raised in favour of the Whigs when they had unfurled the 
banner of civil and religious liberty ; but when they had basely deserted tlieir flag, 
it was then that Serjeant Murphy flung the weight of his influence against them. 

If he asked for their votes now, was it to favour the return of Lord John 
Russell to power? The speaker, having alluded in detail and with great 
vehemence to the riots of Stockport, said, he had to ask his auditory would they 
vote for those who desecrated tiieir temples, trampled on their altars and on 
the Eucharist; would any Roman-catholic be found to walk in before the face 
of the congregation and pretend to join in religious worship, and whose vote 
would stand on record as the betrayer of his creed: He believed that the gallant 

Colonel deserved all the honour and respect his supporters could pay bim m his 
proper capacity, but as a supporter of the present Government, no Catholic 
could vote for him unless he was a recreant to his faith and a traitor to his God, 
and unless he wished to desecrate the object of general adoration. The Catholic 
who would do this was like Judas, that sold his God for filthy lucre. Let them all 
remember the Bribery Oath. (Here the speaker stated the form of ^ 
composition of words resembling it, endeavouring by his gestures to give additional 
force and meaning to what he said.) Every man who took the Bribery Oath and 
a bribe at the same time, was calling God’s word a liar, and attempting to diag 
God down and make him equal to the devil. They were not called on novv- in 
a political matter, but whether if they would stand by their religion and detend 
it. Those who had no votes were also interested in the conflict, and they should 
tell those who had, that they were bound to exercise this privilege for the general 
good. The electors should do their duty on Monday, fearlessly and faithtully, 
and in such a way as if each felt the close of the day was to be the close of his 
life, and that his soul was about to stand before God and account for its domg». 

To the non-electors be would say, they should meet the electors and urge them 
to give their votes in such a way as to secure the poor man the only thing iett nim 
— ihe comforts of religion.” Is that the whole speech be made?— X he whole 
words I do not think are stated there. 

455. Is that all that he stated ?— Yes ; the last passage of that was understood 

^^45^e!^How?~That the parties would be deprived of the benefit of extreme 
unction, and of the last rites of religion. ^ 

457. Mr. James.] Are you a Catholic ot a Protestant I am a 
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Mr. H. FilzsiTnont, 



45S. Mr. P'lgott.'] Is that the substance of his speech ? — Yes. 



9 May 1853. 



Cross-examined by Mr. James. 



459. That is speaking in general ? — It is my opinion. 

460. In general? — Yes. 

461. Tell the Committee what you mean by speaking generally in Ireland ? 

1 was afraid it would be understood if 1 said every man was armed there with 
sticks ; if I said the whole mob was armed with sticks, you would say everv man 
was armed ; I did not mean to imply that. 

462. That is what you mean by generally? — Yes. 

463. Upon the occasion of this election Mr. Beamish was the sheriff? — Yes 
lie was. 

464. He is a Protestant ? — He is. 

465. And formerly, I believe, many years represented the city of Cork in 
Parliament ? — Yes. 

466. For how many years? — I cannot speak to that. 

467. About? — I do not recollect. 

468. About how many years did he represent Cork in Parliament? — I should 
say six or eight years; I believe so. 

469. As a Protestant? — Yes. 

470* As a Protestant of liberal politics? — Yes. 

471- Have you seen Mr. Beamish here, the sheriff? — Yes. 

472. He is in thel-obby, is not he? — I do not know where he is now. 

473. He was on Saturday? — Yes. 

474. Did you not send out to Mr. Beamish, to say he was not to go away even 
for an hour, for that you would want him before the Committee? — Yes. 

475. As a witness? — As an official witness. 

476. You sent out to him on Saturday to say he was not to go away even for 
an hour, for that you would want him before the Committee?— I was afraid he 
would be called immediatelyafter the Clerk of the Crown. 

477- Have you been concerned in different elections at Cork? — Yes, I have. 

478. On the part of Colonel Chatterton? — In j 835' I was. 

479. Now is it usual to meet, as you have in this case, with the sheriff, to make 
an ariangement for the polling districts ? — Yes; in every election I was ever in 
in my life. 

480. And it was done on this occasion ; you met, did you not? — No; not until 
I insisted upon it. 

481. Do you mean to say that you did not attend the sheriff yourself to make 
that arrangement for the polling districts ?— I did. 

482. That was what I asked you ; on what day did you attend ? — On the 7th 
of July, my first meeting. 

483. When representing Colonel Chatterton, as his agent? — Yes. 

484. You will tell me the day you attended r — The 7th of July. 

4 85. W as that the first meeting for the arrangement of the polling districts ^ 

It was. ° 

486. Who represented Colonel Chatterton besides yourself; any one? A 

friend of mine, Mr. Butcher. 

4S7. Who is he ?~A private gentleman, the son of Admiral Butcher. 

488. And a supporter of Colonel Chatterton ? — And a supporter of Colonel 
Chatterton. 

489. And you, as legal agent, represented Colonel Chatterton ? Yes. 

V made the arrangement to attend on this first day?— I went to the 
snerift s office to remonstrate with him for not calling the agents together. 

49’- Then did he make an arrangement for you to attend? — He made an 
arrangement for the following morning, having previously slated that the booths 
iiad been fixed upon. 

492. That you mean to represent? — I mean to state that positively. 

493- To whom?— To me. ^ 

494. When you remonstrated he made an arrangement for the following 
morning?— I beg your pardon; he said the markets had been appointed ; that 
was his expression. 

appointed the whole 19 districts?— No, he did not. 
49h- What ivas it he told you, and you remonstrated against ?— He stated 

Mr. 
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Mr. Fagan had applied to the corporation, and had obtained the markets for the Ur.H. FUssimons. 
use of the polling-places. ■“ “ 

497. You remonstrated against that; did he then make an arrangement for 9 May i85j. 
the following morning? — Yes. 

498. That was attended by the agents on both sides?— All of them. 

499. You attended on the part of Colonel Chatte^'ton ? — I did. 

500. You attended on the part of Colonel Chatterton ; who attended on the 
part of Mr. Serjeant Murphy and Mr. Fagan ?— I attended, with Mr. Abraham 
Chatterton, solicitor, and Mr. Nicholas Murphy ; this was on the 8th. 

501. Who represented Mr. Serjeant Murphy and Mr. Fagan r — Mr. Nicholas 
Murphy. 

502. The gentleman behind me ?— Yes. 

503. Did you propose for the Lee Ward, to the sheriff, the Protestant school- 
house ? — I think I did. 

504. What is about the size of that school-house you proposed to the sheriff to 
appoint for the polling-booth ?— It is a large school. 

505. About what size? — Larger than this room. 

506. About how many people will it hold ?■— Really I could not form an 
opinion. 

507. About how many people will the Protestant school-house hold ?— I think 

it ought to hold 150 people, at least. 

508. Physically, what would it hold? — I think it would hold that; that it 
would conveniently accommodate 150 people. 

509. Did not Mr. Beamish assent to that?— I proposed that as the only 
building 1 could get upon flat ground. 

510. Did not the sheriff assent to that at once, until it was objected to by 
Mr. Murphy? — He did not. 

511. Was not that objected to 6rst on the ground that if there was any excite- 
ment and feeling, that being the Protestant school-house, it might engender a good 
deal of religious excitement? — Not at all; quite the reverse; what was stated 
was, they were very much afraid the house might be damaged. 

512. Was not it stated, now I ask you, to Mr. Beamish, that if there was to be 
any excitement, it would not be prudent to appoint the Protestant school-house ? 

— No. 

513. You swear that?— To the b^t of my belief. 

514. Is your recollection sufficiently accurate to say so ?— I think so. 

515. You will state that? — I do- 

516. What was objected to?— It was generally objected to by Mr. Murphy; 
he said it was not a proper place. 

517. What sort of access was there to this Protestant school-house?— It was on 
the North Mall, which was near the quay, on the flat of the town. 

518. Just mark out where it is ?— Just there. {Pointing it out ztpon the map.) 

519. Upon the very edge of the Mall, upon the margin of the quay?— It is a 
good wide quay. 

520. It leads into the river ? — Yes. , , vt l 

521. Instead of that was the Shandon Market-place suggested ?— No ; that was 

mentioned as the place fixed upon. « xr 

522. Just point out Shandon Market-place ; close to it, is not it .—Yes. 

523. What is the size of that?— About the size of this room, or a little larger. 

524. That map mav be drawn to a scale, and, therefore, be a little cautious ; do 
;iot speak in general, but speak in particulars here f— I wish to tell the facts. 

52'?. What size do you represent to be the area of Shandon Market-place .* J. 
do not wish to misrepresent it ; I would prefer you to ask of others ; there will be 
others here who know it ; I am not able to give an answer. 

52fl. You proposed theProteslant school-house?—! did. 

‘527. The sheriff appointed the Shandon Market-place . ^Yes. 

528. Tl.at being so, yon having proposed the Protestant school-house and the 
sherifFhaving appointed the Shandon Market-place, what is the area o ® J ^ 
mean to say you do not know ?-The Shandon Market-place is a good deal 

*^^20. Was not it three or four times as large as the Protestant school-house jrm 
had proposed?— I could not form an opinion about that, but it is a good deai 



'''lao. It would hold a good many more than 150 people?— Yes, it would. 



53 »' 

528. 



531. 
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'i<\r.H.FUzsmons. 531, Is it a potato market ? — Yes. 

~ 532. I believe at that time of the year, in July, tlie potatoes had not come iiij 

9 * ’ 53- and the markets were vacant ? — They were. * 

533. And the sheriff appointed thcSliandon Market-place? — Yes. 

.534* After he had appointed that, and this matter had been discussed, did you 
remonstrate again ? — The matter was postj)onod then, and the sheriff informed me 
he would w ait upon me, and inform me where it would be placed. 

535. Did not the sheriff advise you at that meeting', that he should appoint the 
Shandon Market-place in lieu ol the Protestant school-house you bad suggested ? 
— Certainly not. 

.536. Redid not? — Certainly not ; that was left an open question. 

.537. Had you objected to another market higher up the hill? — No; that was 
not proposed. 

538. What was your objection to the sheriff against the Shandon Market-place ? 
.—There was an immense ascent to it of one foot in 10, and it was thickly coated 
■with limestone. 

539* Fhat you objected to.-' — It was macadamized, and if our voters got into 
cars, the cars could not be driven up a hill so stoned, that was one of my objec- 
tions ; and the next was this, it was surrounded by narrow lanes and houses of a 
not very reputable kind overhanging it, and it was afterwards proved the stones 
came down from them. 

540- You objected to the presence of the stones?— To the probability of the 
stones coming down. 

541. Did you object to the presence of the stones to the sheriff?— My objection 
to the sheriff was what I have just described to you ; it was a place we could not 
approach, that there were bad lanes, and the ascent was very great. 

542. That was the objection made ? — That was the principal objection made. 

543. Before that, had an objection been made to the cattle-market higher up 
on the hill, and not the Shandon Market? — I do not recollect the cattle-market 
being named at all ; there was no mistake about it I took it all down in writing 
every word. 

544. Look at the writing, and see if you will undertake to say that the objection 
you made about the ascent was not to the Blarney-lane Market, higher up, which 
the sheriff' had originally appointed, and which he changed for the Shandon 
Market-place ?— If I had information upon one point, I would be able to give you 
a satisfactory answer; the first that was named was the North Potato Market. 

545- By the Committee.] What is the name of that ?— I do not know whether 
that means the Shandon otie ; I do not know. 



546. Mr. James.] Is not that the Blarney-lane Market ? — I do not know. 

547; If the North Potato Market is the Blarney-lane Market, was not -vour 
objection to the Blarney-lane Market, in lieu of which the sheriff appointed the 
bhandon Market-place ?— My objection was altogether to Shandon Market-place 
and It the other was a separate one, it was abandoned ; the only one we agreed 
upon was the Shandon Market. ® 

548* Do you know the other?— I do not know it at all. 

549- Did you object to it without knowing it?— Shandon Market was the only 
one mentioned. ^ 



—I took the North Potato Market to 



550- You know what you objected to?- 
be the Shandon Market. 

““y !“ now, before this Committee, 

notVnow^°”^ Potato Market is the Shandon Market-place?— I do not; I do 



552. 'By t\\e Committee.] Did you think it was ?— I did. 

And do you know now?— I cannot form abetter opinion 

554- Have you taken the trouble to ascertain ? — No ; I bev to explain here 
that the sheriff called upon me an hour and a half afterwards, and fixed' the school- 
‘f “C down stairs, and said, “I have appointed 

the scho^-house ; that was at Colonel Chatterton’s committee-room. 
plaSs^°" " changed ?— I never heard of that change until I saw the 

7™, Pmicclarly desire the Protestant school-house ’-That was 

the only public open building I could get on flat ground. 

557 ' N’o't 
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557. Now wecometo St. Patiick’s Ward : was there a market-place appointed M r, H. Ftlssm om. 
in St. Patrick’s Ward ?— Yes. jj , j 

55S. Did you object to that!— No ; that was in a very open place. 

55Q. Was that open or closed ? — Open. 

560. Why did yon then object to Shandon Market, which was open, it you 
agreed to St. Patrick’s, which was open? — I will explain; there is a very wide 
public road here ( pointing it out).^ 

561. You did not object to that? — ^No. 

562. Was that decided at the interview on the 7th, that arrangement 

not decided, it was mentioned on the 7th, and mentioned on the 8ih again ; I did 
not object to that. , 

563. We come now to Glaninire Ward; that was at an open corn store 
The saw-mills were fixed upon ; that was upon the same quay ; we did not make 
much difference about that, I think. 

564. Is not that a coni store? — It is. , 

565. Did you object to that?— No ; because ffie saw-miils had been hxed. 

566. Were you not present when the sheriff appointed the corn store, and did 
you make any objection?— Most certainly I was not present when that was 

^567. But on the 7th you went? — They named the saw mills to me, and 
1 assented to it. 

56b. Where are they ? — Further down the river, 

<)6q. Jv\st m&rk\t?—ltis here (pohithig it out on the map). 

570. How far from your saw-mills that you had proposed; how many feet or 
yards?— Perhaps about a couple of hundred or 300 yards; 1 did not object to the 
store ; 1 merely wished to have it understood that the place was appointed with- 
out my knowledge ; the only objection I could have had was, that it was Mr. 

Edmund Burke’s own store. • 1 i 

57]. The Corn-market Ward ; what was the polling-place appointed there:— 

Douglas Market. , , 1 j 1 1 

sfg. Douglas-street Market?— Douglas-street Market was named, and J ob- 

iected to that. , • , t. 

Was that a potato market, vacant at the time? — It was. 

=;74 What vras your objection ? — It was exceedingly filthy, first and foremost. 

'*575. What do you mean by filthy; the dirt in the market?— \es; next it was 
in a narrow street, and the ground came up nearly to the level of the top of the. 
wall of the rear; I objected to that, and said it was an incommodious place, and 
requested a place in some open district.^ _ ^ /> t n 

‘tTD. Did you name any other place in substitution . 1 did. 

577. Whai; just tell the name of the place you selected?— I named Mr. 

Joyce’s timber-yard, or Mr. Hem? Morgan’s large house. 7 

578. Just attend ; you named, in lieu of the Potato Market, a private house ? 

Yes 

579. ’ Wiiose house, do you say ?— Henry Morgan’s house. 

580. A vacant house, or not r — A vacant house. ^ ^ } 

581. I believe Mr. Morgan was a strongish partisan of Colonel Chatterlon 

— I think not. 

^82. How did he vote ?— I believe he voted for him. 

583. Do you mean to say he was not a partisan ; when I use the ''»rd part san 

I use the expression to mean supporter ’-Supporter he was; I do not think I 
saw him in the committee-room once. . , 

584. You named his private house?— Not his private house. 

1585. 1 mean a vacant house of his?— -Yes. 

" T87!TasTat“ ze of the. ^ouglas-str^t Potato « for which 
yon ptopo^d *>= iXfdVf H wS hold Tany hundred people. 

?s“TtT^S'etwh«e'?re municipal election polling goes on?-I 

“'59o'\ou know it?-I know very little ^ place where 

591. Do you mean to say that you do not know that tliays me p.ac ^ ^ 

the polling for the municipal election goes on r— I would tell y 

■sis- ■=3 
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1 -\t. H. FUzsimoas. knew it ; I do not know it ; I declare I do not know where a sinirle municma! 

election is held. ° ^ 

592. I am told you take an active part in the municipal elections ? — I do not. 

593. You did not know, till I am suggesting it to you, that this is the market 
at which the polling for the municipal elections takes place? — I do not. 

594. And never heard it ? — I never heard it before. 

. 595 - was about the size of the house, or the area of the house you 

wished to substitute for the Potato Market on account of its being dirty ?— It 
was a very long house ; a house which ran about three times the leno-th of this 
room in depth, and perhaps wider. * 

^ warehouse, or a private house ?— It had been the private house 
of Mr. Morgan’s father. 

597 - You proposed it instead of the Potatoe Market?— Yes; because the 
place was open, and stood on the South-terrace, which is a very targe street. 

598. How many meetings had you with the sheriff? — One on The mornino- of 
the 8th, at Mr. Morrogh’.s office; the assistant sheriff called at Colonel Chat- 
terton s committee-room ; that is the only meeting I had. 

599 - About the other wards? — About the other wards. 

600. How many meetings altogether had you ?— Two meetings then ; and on 
the morning of Saturday, the 10th, I called at the Court-house, when he was 
sw earing in the deputies. 

601. Yes?— And I remon-trated then, having heard that the postings had been 
out under the Act of Parliament, the postings for the polling-places. 

602. By the Committee.] That is, where they post up the places where the 
polling-places are ? — Yes. 

603. Mr. James.] Publicly posted? — Publicly posted. 

604. Well, how many meetings had you altogether with the sheriff?— That is 
three. 

605. By tl)e Committee.] Yon have led me to the impression that you had had 
on the 7th, a meeting «ith the sheriff?— If I have done so it was nnin- 
tentional. 

606. Whom did you seer— I went to the sheriff’s office to remonstrate at tlie 
non-appomlment of the polling-places, and I saw the under sheriff on the 7th 

%°l' M “ ‘r " sprioittetl 'he next day to meet the sheriff?— Yes. 

—No 5 '°“ see Mr. Fagan at all ; was he before the sheriff? 

609. We quite understand you had three interviews with the sheriff: on no 
occasion was Mr. Fagan there?— Mr. Nicholas Murphy represented both. 

Murphy '—Y k Serjeant Murphy was, hy Mr. Nicholas 

611. Did you see Mr. Serjeant Murphy at all in the matter ?— Not at all. 

012. Bid you see Mr. Robert Morrogh at all ?— Yes. 

013. Before the sheriff? — Yes. 

''’’“‘.'’“'‘Sio" ’— Upon two occasions ; the second meeting and the 
tour h Now, mind you, the first meeting with the high sheriff and the last. 

with file l-ah I, I *ree meetings 

ronm'nimenf I Ml'. Robert Morrngh at the meeting when the 

the'^Zeers ^ Court-house swearing in 

616. By the CoiMBitfee.] On the loth?— Yes. 

617. Mr. James.] Mr. Robert Morrogh was there upon the 8th’— Yes 
018 . I ou are accurate about that? — Certain. 

and Capacity was Mr. Robert Mori-ogh acting? — Advising the sheriff 

and, as I understood, assisting his brother, who was under sheriff. ^ ’ 

020. Is he 11) partnership with his brother?— He is in partnership 

021. Is he in partnership with his brother who is under sheriff?-Yes 

022. Was the other brother absent from town, do you know?— I am nk sure 
^^623. Just try and remember?-! will not conceal anything; I arnot awa^ 

624. The sheriff fixed the booths, you say ?— Yes. 
sonMfy.'^“‘^^°“ never saw Mr. Fagan take any part in the matter ?-Not per- 

626. Did you prepare this petition ?— I drafted the petition. 

027. I will read this allegation to you, and I beg your attention to it ?— Allow 
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me to explain my last answer. I said I drafted a petition, and I sent forward a Mr. II. Filumoni. 
number of depositions with it, and it was altered and amended in London, and 
engrossed and signed in that way. 

628. Have you got the draft petition here! — No. 

620. "Who has it ?— I believe Mr. Jackson has it , » n- ,, 

630. To whom did you send the draft petition you prepared ' — lo Mr. 

Jackson. 

631. Your attorney! — Yes. , c 

632. I be® your attention to this allegation, you having sworn that Mr. Lagan 
took no part'^in it: “ That the situation of the polling-places for the county of the 
said city were fixed upon and arranged by the said William Fagan, one of said 
candidates at said election, and by the said Robert Morrogh, and were placed in 
situations where crowds of paupers, prostitutes, and persons of idle, disorderly 
habits constantly resorted, and where persons above their rank are seldom seen ; 

and that the said James Charles Chatteiton was never consulted about said booths 
or polling-places, and remonstrated against such polling-places, but such remon- 
strance was not attended to, and in consequence the said disorderly characters 
aforesaid assembled in great force in and about the polling-places, the streets con- 
venient to which had been all newly stoned with broken lime-stones, which 
lurnished ready missiles for the mob, and that ample use was made of the same 
against voters, friends, and agents of the said James Charles Chaltertoo. Hid 
von prepare that allegation ■ — I cannot say. . , , , j 

633. Opon your oath?— Upon my oath I am not certain whether 1 prepared 

it in those words. , , . , . . . ■ 

634. I call for the draft petition? — One moment. I think in substance it is 

eVk ^Iwaut to know if you prepared that allegation ; “ That the polling-places 
were fixed upon and arranged by the said William Fagan, one ol the said candi- 
dates at said election, and by the said Robert Morrogh ’?— I am not quite certain 
of it rot having the draft before me ; but it is something very like it. 

636. When had you the draft last ?— I have never seen it since I sent it to 

London. I am at liberty to explain, I presume. , . , , 

637. Chairman.] Yesf — 1 think I have already explained how it was that that 
charge was made. When first I called on the 7th to see the under sheriff, he had 
informed me that Mr. Fagan had applied to the corporation, and obtained the 

™^6vr*You'mean to'" say that was the foundation upon which you inserted this 
parawaph which has just been read by the learned Counsel f— Part ot ''- Then 
Upon” the following day when we met, and the same pol ing-places were studiously 
kent on bv Mr. Robert Morrogh, I considered that made up the charge. 

^ 639 M^r. James.] Now I ask you as a gentleman of 

stated at that time that the public markets should be applied for because *e cost 
of the public markets was 3L for each market as 5 h nt atiotlier situah ^ 

Upon your oath, was not that staled at the time to the sheriff at any one « 
taerviews. 1 ask you if it was not stated that Mr. Fagan had 
corporation to have the market because the charge was 3/. as against 5 1 . . Mos 
certainly he never stated that to me, or in my presence. 

640. Nor anything of the kind ?— Never. . , 

641 Do you know that is the fact? — I know that is the law. 

f nisrp^lt rgl'T;^you poimedly : do you mean to say. that in your 
preseuce that w'^.s not ftated, and in the presence of the high sheriff?-Not ,0 

™%"ufficLtlj accurate in your recollection to slate before this 

Committee that it was no/s.a,ed that Mr. ^r!- 

for the use of the public markets, because the charge was 3 ?. as against 5 ‘-. 

' triV;"ol^ accurate enough to say that did not pass!-I think 

" tt ^ou Se petition t did not you prepam 

thi«5-^“That the said W’illiam Fagan, by reason of his corporate influence, 
obtained the use of the worst of the markets for 

purposes.” Did yon prepare that ?-I_thmk so, netlimg like that. 1 cannot ^^y 



528. 
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, the words. I am sure you will not ask me to swear to words that I have not 
before me ; the substance is that, I think. 

648. I am reading a very serious charge against a Member, that he, » by 

reason of his corporate influence, obtained the use of the worst of the markets for 
polling-places to serve his private purposes.” Did you prepare that ?— Somethin.^ 
very like it, I think. ® 

649. You agreed to St. Patrick’s Ward, to the market-place there r— Merely 

because it was proposed. ^ 

650. Did you agree to it ? — Yes. 

651. Was that one of those that Mr. Fagan had obtained the use off— One 
of them. 

652. And you stated that, “ by reason of his corporate influence, he obtained 

the use of the worst of the markets for poiling-places to serve his private 
purposes ? — \es, he did. * 

653. You adhere to that statement? — Y’’es. 

654. And “for his private purposes” ?— Most positively I think it was for 
his own private purposes. 

655. Upon your oath what was your reason r— The Harpur-lane Market is 
decidedly the worst part of the city of Cork. 

656. By the Committee.'] Is this the same market which von are sneakine 

01? — No. r o 

657. Mr. James.] I ask you for your explanation of that upon your oath, 
when you state that Mr. Fagan, “by reason of his corporate influence, obtained 
the worst of the markets for polling-places to serve his private purposes” ?— Yes 
1 believe ^ did, but I will not say that every one of the markets is the worst in 
the city of Cork. 

658. By the Committee.] What is the reason for the alie.ation that he 

obtatned those markets for private purposes?-! said the worst M the markets 
Harpur-lane Market IS the worst part of the city of Cork; that is decidedly the 
vvorst lane, inhabited solely. I believe, by prostitutes and persons of the worst 
class ; behind It, near it, anu near to the open ground was a public bazaar, which 
was promised to be given to me, and instead of being appointed, as it might have 
been, a bad market was appointed. ^ i«. uavc 

659. M.t. James.] That is the reason ?— One of them 

A fatve blraar Harpur-lane, or "propose to substitute ?- 

66 \ How far is that from Harpur-lane; just point it out?— This is it (point- 
mu out the same), i Ins is one of the widest streets possible 

662. Was not it stated by the sheriff, that that bazaar was occupied by tenants 

who paid so nmch for each stall, as they do at bazaars, and you could not obtain 
myTnowl”'”®^ ’'’ in my presence, to 

663. Do you know it is the fact that the bazaar was occupied by tenanis 
having stalls. — I have not the most remote idea about it 

664. You proposed in lieu of Harpur-lane the bazaar ?— Yes 

005. Did you know how it was occupied? No 

666. Then yon proposed to the sheriff a place you did not know how it was 
occupied .—I did so, and moreover I got the promise of it. 

667. From whom? — The sheriff. 

offStoyu?-^yr““"’ ^ *“1 ‘he bazaar had been 

669. Only by the sheriff? — No. 

670. 'me. Janus.] I thought you meant by the owner?— Ob, no 

671. By the Commttee.J H-ed you suggested tiiis to the sheriff and had he 

promised it should be done ? — Yes. ‘ 

at 01^" 

673. Mr James.] Whom does it belong to ?-To the corporation. 

D/4. Had you consulted the corporation about it? No. 

corporation that you had charged Mr.Fagan with the influence 
offer his private purposes?-! thought if he go^ne he wolld the otkt- 

-Tlte bad mfrS:. 

677. You Itaving substituted the bazaar without having the leave of the cor- 

poration, 
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poralion, and without knowing that it was occupied by tenanls, will you explain Mr. B. Fiixiimom. 

what you mean in this allegation, or as I may coll it, this libel, that he obtained 

the Harpur-lane Market for his private purposes I do not mean to confine it 9 M»y 1853. 

to Harpur-lane. . , , . r i 

678. Any of them ? — Shandon Siarket is considered a most infamous place. 

670. To serve his private purposes ? — Yes. j • • 

680. What private purposes?— To congregate mobs of the worst description. 

681. If it was for the purpose of congregating a mob of the worst description, 

how came you to agree to the market in St. Patrick’s Ward r Because there are 
no bad lanes immediately about it, nor is it the same infamous place the oiner 
two are; and the same remark I must make about Barrack-street, which is the 
third most infamous place. • 

682. Which market was it with reference to wlm:h you used the name or 
Gould ?— Douglas-street. 

683. Is that one of the leading thoroughfares from that market up to the north- 
west? — 1 do not think it is a leading thoroughfare. 

684. Is it or not a leading thoroughfare from the north-west? — Not at all, 
that I am aware of. 

685. Then it is not ? — No. 

686. Is it a large thoroughfare ?— -No. 

687. Is it a thoroughfare at all ? — A very little. _ i y -f 

688. What is the width of it ; the thoroughfare leading up to that ?— U pposite 
where the poliing-place is, was as wide as from this to the fire. 

680 Leading up to that ?— That is the street I am speaking of. 

600. Now, Task you if it is not 40 feet wide?- 1 really do not know ; I do 
not like to misrepresent; it appears to me to be a narrow street; it appears so 

on the map. . , . i j' 4 •. 

691 . You objected on tlie ground of it having such narrow streets leading to it ; 

what is the widihl— That was notlhe sole objection. 

6q 2. That was one ; what is the width?— I do not know exactly the width. 

693. About what ; what is the width I say ? — I cannot say exactly. 

6q 4 About what is the width ? — In feet I cannot say. 

6q 9 In yards ?— I do not think it is wider than from this to the fire. 

By the Conmitlee.] It is not 20 feet ?-From about 20 to 25 feet, I tliink 

it is. . j o T, • 

697. Mr. James.] Is it a carnage road — It is. 

6g8. Is not it the main street in that ward ?— No, it is not. 

6qq. That you mean to say ? — I do positively. .1 ■. ,i .,1, 

700 Which is, if that is notr-Theitlain street in that ward iS the Sonth- 

terrace, and that was where I wanted to fix the pollinv-places. 

701. South-terrace; what did you want there?~l wanted to fix the booth 
tbere. 

702. Whereabouts?— Morgans house. 

703. How far was it from this place; luo yards A good deal more. 

"04 How far It was down another street altogether ; 1 will point it out it 
yo'u will allow me. (The Witness pointed it airt on Ihe maj,.) 

^ 70-;. Now this is the market then to which you alluded on Saturday, as being 
under the control of Mr. Gould ?-I understood it was called Gould s Market 

706. Was that the ground of objection before the sheriff .'—I do not recollect 

that it was. , 

707. Try and remember ?— I cannot recollect. 

708. Will you state it did not?— 1 cannot recollect It. 

709. You meant that Mr. Gould built it, by being under his coutrol ?— That is 
what I gave as the explanation on Saturday. 

710. How many years ago ? — Four or five years ago. r.L 

711. Now we wdll come to St. Finn Bars Ward ; what is the name of that:- 
Barrack-street Market 

712 . That did not satisfy you?— No. , , ^ 

713 What did you suggest for that?— I beg to make an observation upon 
tha’ ; on Saturday I said CLfort ; I had not my niemoraudurn then ; I beg now 
to say vs hat it was; I should have said timber.yatd at Cross s Green, or Cats 

*”'^714 What was your objection to the Barrack- street Market-place '—There is 
an’iLmensrLen/loit; 'one foot in seven; it was likewise stoned m tlmsame 
528. ^ 
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Mr. jPiVaifflm. manner as Shandon, and surrounded by most infamous lanes of the worst 

description, and the people are almost as bad as Shandon. 

9 May 1853. yj Where was the place you suggested in lieu ? — Catsfort. 

716. How far is that from this ?—It is in the rear. 

717. How far from the infamous lanes ; 50 yards r — A great deal more. 

718. How far do you think?— I will point it out. 

719. Point it out if you please?— It is not marked here {pointing to the map) 

720. Tell us about bow far it is ?— It is not marked ; it is somewhere about here. 

721. How far is it from 'the infamous lanes? — Entirely away from the lane • 

hundreds of yards, in my opinion, ’ 

722. It is a question of fact you suggested the place ; take the Ordnance map 

if you please, and just point out the two spots ?— (7^ Witness referred to the map.) 
It IS here. ' 

723- point it out to the honourable Members r — Here it is {pointing to the 
Ordnance map). * 

724. And you will see there the access to Barrack-street, which abuts upon 
the market?— It is here {the Witness pointed it out) ; vou are mistaken, the police 
will explain it to you. ' ^ 

725- I am not speaking about the police, but about your charges in respect to 

the polling-places; you must explain it yourself.?— Yes. 

726. By the Committee.] The had lanes you speak of are the bad lanes behind ? 



727. Mr. James.] The bad lanes are behind the market ?— Running to the side. 

728. Is there an access from Barrack-street to the market ? Yes. 

'voters from that district would come 

up ! — les. 

730. Where is it that the naughty people live ; at the back ?— Yes. 

731. I am asking you if there is an access to that market from the main street • 

never mmd the people at the back for the present ?— There is. ’ 

732. Into the market ? — Yes. 



733- Is that one foot in seven ?— Not where you come to it from the street 
betow ; It IS to the lower part of the ward. 

734- I am speaking of the voters who would come up Barrack-street, and who 
would wtsh to vote in Barrack-street Market? — I mean those. 

735- Do they come down hili?— Some part, and some part go up. 

730. What do you mean by one foot in seven ?— The ascent was so »reat. 

737 - Down into the market from the base of Barrack-street ?— From the base 
of the town ; from the river and Quay. 

738; By the Committee.] Is it accessible to carriages ?— With great difficulty 
and It IS 450 yards fay measurement ; I could not swear to it positively : I state it 
as It IS marked on the map. j , * 

739. Are you speaking of Barrack-street? — Barrack-street Market. 

740. Mr. James.] Barrack-street ; what is the width of it ?— I will tell you. 

«ce.] You have given the gradient as one in seven ; what 
part do you refer to?— From the Quay ; you will 6nd a bridge there. 

^ Barrack-street, is there any quay to pass ?— It is 

from the Quay here, that is about 450 yards. {Pomtinp it out on the map ) 

/43- Abe voters coming that way would have that difficulty ?— Y’es. 

744. The voters coming along Barrack -street would not be so impeded No 

/45. that IS down hill, and the other is up ? — Yes. 

746- la It a regular hill all the way down Barrack-street to the Quay Yes 

747- perefore, from the Quay it is up hill?— Yes. 

dolr hiU district, it is 

749. Do you mean the gradient of Barrack-street is one in seven ? Yes 

750. You mean one in seven ? — Yes, I do. 

and u!e Q^y ?— between the market 

not go Catsfort without going up hill ? We do 

753- Is it all level up to Catsfort? — Yes. 

.Catsfort from Barrack-street Market?— I really do not know 
he distance ; there is another road ; you go up another set of streets to the rear 
of It j you go by Evergreen-row and Quaker-road. 



755* 



Is 
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755. Is Catsfort on an elevation r — No. 1 -Ussmons. 

756. On the same level with the river, do you mean ? — No ; it is a flat in itself 

after you get to the other side of it. 9 1853. 

757. I want to know how you get to it without going up hill from the river? — 

Barrack-street is built on a hill. 

758. How do you get to Catsfort without going^ up hill? — By the lower 
road, the Quaker-road. 

759. And you can get up to a high hill in Cork without going up hill? — You 
are assuming it is on a hill. 

760. Is it not above the level of the river r — Yes. 

761. How much? — I cannot say. 

762. Is it as high as the other? — Not by any means. 

763. You do not know the exact height of it? — No, I do not. 

764. You can get to Catsfort by the same district without going through Bar- 
rack-street ? — Yes, decidedly. 

765. How far round? — I think it is about the same distance; it would be 
longer to go round ; but it would be a flat all the way, or nearly so. 

766. Mansion-house Ward ; there was no objection ; the Court-house was 
appointed? — There was no objection there. 

767. You did not substitute anything for the Court-house ? — I will just see 
(i/t€ JVilness referred to his m£mora 7 idim). 

768. Just see? — No. 

769. The Custom-house Ward ; the black spot nearly in the centre of the map ; 
what place was that?— The old theatre, or the store belonging to Mr. Morrogh 
himself, in Smith-street, was named. 

770. What did you say to that ? — I was satisfied with the old theatre ; and if it 
was the store of Mr. Morrogh’s, I would not object to that, if upon examination 
I found it convenient. 

771. Was it appointed ?— I did examine it ; and though it was not exactly the 
thing, I did not object to it. 

772. You were satisfied with it ?— Yes, I was. 

773. I must ask you, though it is painful to go into these matters, as to the 
morals of the Cork people ; but is not that a neighbourhood of the very worst 
description with reference to the houses you have spoken of, prostitutes, and so 
on? — It is not. 

774. You mean that ?-^I do. 

775. Generally, you have a knowledge of that ; is not that the centre of one 

of the very worst parts of Cork? — I do not believe it; I think it was the very 
best part of the city. • xt 

776. This store vou think is one of the very best parts of the city ? No ; in 
Smith-street it abuts on the South Mall. 

777. I am speaking of the bad lanes and the naughty houses in them ?— It is 

a street with very few houses at all in it ; it is a very short street, not more than 
200 or 300 yards altogether, and it has the South Mall opening on one side, and 
George’s-street, a good street, on the other. r at , t 

778. Is not the access the very narrowest access to any one of the booths . 



—No. 

779. Which is narrower? — Harpur’s-lane. 

780. What is the width of this ?— I will give it you exactly. 

781. Is it 15 feet across? — I do not think it is. 

782. I am speaking now of the immediate access to that place to which you do 
hot object ; is not that the very narrowest access of any one of them ? No. 

783. Which is narrower?— -Harpur’s-Iane. 

784. About how much ?— Well, I should say Smith-street is about the length 

of from here to the fire. . , v 

785. Is there room for more than one horse and car to pass at the time / 1 es, 

there is. • 1 • - r <■ 

786. Does the main street run where the honourable Member s sUck is, m tront 
of the red wafer; is that street running just down beside the blue wafer, 
think they have put the wafer in the wrong place. 

787. Will vou state where it is ? — I have examined it. u u i-t 

788. Where ought it to be ?— I would wish to set it right if I could, but l 

cannot. o wi. 

528. D 2 789. Where 
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Mr. H, Fiizsimns. “Sg. Where that place is on that map, whereabouts do you think is the proxl- 
mity of the one to the other ? — I will see. 

9 May 1853. ygci. By the Committee.] Is it due south, in the tirst place ? — In my opinion it 
is here (pointivg it out o?i the map). 

791. To the east instead of to the south ? — I think it is ; it comes out on a 
broad street. 

792. Mr. Jmjies.] What is the name of the lane leading up to it; is not the 
name of it Cat-lane ?— Not at all. 

793. Where is Cat-lane?— I believe Cat-lane goes into Barrack-street; if you 
want to go from Barrack-street to the hospital you must go through Cat-lane. 

794. By the Committee.] The Barrack-street which runs through St. Finn 
Barrs Ward, runs down to the river ; there are a large number of voters on the 
west part of Barrack -street, west of the polling-place, or north-east of it?— I 
should sav west. 

795 - Then if that be so, the approach is all down hill to the greater number of 
those who are to vote ? — Certainly. 

796. Mr. Jiwies.] They would come down one in seven, and come down very 
fast to the poll, I should think f — Yes, they would cotue down there at that point, 
and my objection was that every voter going up would have this powdered road 
to go up, by which they would have no means of defence coming from the town. 

797 * the Committee.] Pardon me, you said your main ground of objection 
was to ascertain the difficulty of the cars getting there ? Yes. 

798. That induced me to put the question, whether a great number of persons 
would be impeded, or only a few ? — Yes. ^ 

799 * The other objection was its being stoned ? — Yes. 

800. Mr. James.] Is not it essentially a rural ward, and the voters come as 
has been described, from the south-west down that great thoroughfare towards 
the river f — I should say west. 

801. I think you said something about the military? — I beg your pardon; 
there were a good many voters had to come down. 

802. By the Committee.] The major part of them ? — Yes. 

803. Mr. James.] When did you first have your attention directed to the 
powdered pavement; I think you called it, with the limestone; did you make 
that objection before tlie sheriff' — Yes, I did. 

804. Did you suggest that the limestone was put down on purpose ? — I said it 
had been newly laid down. 

805. Did you suggest that it had been put down on purpose?— No, I did not. 

806. Did you think so ? — I did not think so. 

807. Do you think so now, upon your oath ? — Yes, I do. 

808. Laid down purposely ? — Yes. 

809. Who laid it down ? — I think the contractors laid it down. 

810. Did you suggest anything about the missiles for the mob to the sheriff.' 

I do not recollect; I am not quite certain. 

8i 1. Did you or not, to the best of your belief? — I cannot say. 

812. Did you say one word before the sheriff about finding missiles for the 
mob ? — I am not certain. 

down? — I believe they are the contractors under the Wide 
otreet Commissioners. 

814. 'Diey are a Conservative body ?— Yes, but the contractors are not so. 

815. 1 ou do not charge the Commissioners, but the contractors? I do 

8ib. You make that charge here against the contractors, of laying it down here 
purposely? — I make no charge except what is in the petition. 

817. By the Committee.] You answer that the contractors in your opinion 
laid down the stones on purpose; that k the question put co you; did the con- 
tractors put the stones on purpose that they might furnish missiles for the mob ; 
that is the accusation. Do you make that accusation ?— I like to be understood, 
i he contractors might, perhaps, innocently have put them down, by the direction 
ot other parties having private motives, and therefore that party are not guilty, 
you ^ answer upon oath to the question put to 

819. Mr. Ja 7 nes.] Who are the contractors?— I do not know who are. 

b-20. Do you know their names? — No. 

821. Do you know their politics?— •Only by hearsay. 

822. What 
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83Q. What are their names; you have charged them with this?— I have Mr. g.F.tom om. 

charged them. „ t i a t *u 9 ^^53* 

02“?. Give their names? — I do not know them- 
824. You said you knew their politics?— I heard them. 

So;, Without the names?— Yes. _ i • u i 

Sod’ How do you mean?— I heard what their politics were; that is all i 
itPnrH ' I do not know their names, nor do I know how many of them there are. 

827. How long had the stones been down?— I think apparently about two or 

must put it pointedly. Upon your oath had not those stones been laid 
down before any human being knew or eould even magmewherethepolling- 

nlaees were to be ?— I "'ill not say that. i 

*^ 829. This is the first time under this Act that polling-places have been 

appivuted i^^ you, then, if those stones were not laid down before ever the public 
in any wav knew where the polling-places would be?— I cannot say that. 

sj Yet vou make the charge here of laying them down as missiles for the 
mob r— I principally make the charge because they were used ; they found them 

‘'”22 '’you will not state, upon your oath, that you did not mention it to the 
sheriff; do you state that?— I believe I might have stated it; I am sme I stated 

‘''\“rTou"ir;:u;L1™did not state to the sheriff they were laid down for 

"tr down before any ko™an being 

Vnmfof the polling-places ?-They had been recently .aid down, and weie quite 

‘■'tr HoVlonrhad they been downi-A few days before the polling. 

It ^b: WirJ^erS— ners^r^ 'a Conservative body, are they no. ; 
^‘’8V^P^o^eT.^a7dlt^servative; Ibel it is a Protestant Board?-Not 
altogether. 

839. The large majority ?-Yes they arm answered before, 

it i^^”l 'a;tt^:y"th:;r:C^tva'ti::’'^oard, hu. .he principal, that is the 

mob; was that in the draft petition you sent over r 

charge of missiles for the mob in the P® ‘ ‘ thrmoming of the polling-day ; 

842. Now, about fou? o’clock, ora little after four o’clock, 

what time were you out ?— i triinK auoui kjui v , 

I think. ^ 

843. Were you out alone?— Yes. 

844. At four o’clock in the ““"'"S ; ^ polling-day, there were 

tw^r^ZroYl* 300 polJ in fhe town ?_Yes, 

the Mice.] Two full regiments r Jwo full regiments. 

847. Mr. James.] Sixty dragoons and 30“^’™' ' 

'"85o‘!“^eTe^" rpor -re the constahnlary. 

851. Were they mounted?— No. not?— I believe, perhaps half-a- 

852. There were some mounted, were uiere 
dozen ; I did not see a mounted policeman day. 

853. Did you send for Mr. Gore f 

85I Who had; you know, for him down?-No. 

S'l'j. Do YOU mean you do not know wUO nniiino- 

856. When did you first see him ?— The morning - P Dublin?— 

837. Had you made no application to the Lord Lieutenant, 

^858. Was no application made with your knowledge?— I think not. 
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Mr. H. Fitzsimons. 859. Now answer the question r — I am not aware. 

860. You must know? — I do not know. 

gMajiSss. 861. With your knowledge, was any application made to Dublin in any case 
with reference to sending down Mr. Gore Jones, or any other person I could 
not say ; I am not quite certain. 

862. Had Mr. Gore Jones been thereat the previous elections for Cork =~ 
I believe so. 

863. You know that? — No, I do not. 

864. Besides Mr, Gore Jones, was there not General Mansell, the commander 
of the district ? — Yes. 

865. And Mr. Fox, the county inspector ? — Yes. 

866. And Mr. Walker, the local commander? — The local inspector 

867 When you went out at four o’clock in the morning, where did you find 
the tnfantry ; did you see them ?— No, I did not; the troops came down about 
seven o clock. 

868. At what time did you make this information; is it your writing the 
whole of the body of it {showing a paper to the Witness) r— This informatioli was 
made at 10 o clock. 

869. That is, you swore it at 10 o’clock ? — Yes. 

870. Who wrote it?— One of my clerks, 

871. At what time ? — A few minutes before that. 

872. Did yon make one as early as seven o'clock in the morning? About 

seven o clock. “ riuuut 

873. You swore it then ?— A little after that. 

874. Is that the one {shomg a paper to the Witness) ?— No, that is the 
seconu. 

875. You swore this before Mr. Gore Jones ? I did. 

876. Who wrote that r— My nephew, who is in my office, I think. 

VV time?— I think a few minutes before it was sworn ; I think so 

070. Had you seen any assault ? — By this time ? 

879. Yes? — Oh, no. 

880. Nothing at all ; you knew that all those preparations were made, and 
two regiments of infantry had come in before you laid the information r-X had 
no knowledge of that at the time I swore this information. 

S8t. Was it tor the want of military you swore that information?— No: 1 found 

It necessary m consequence of seeing tliose placards and seeing the mob gathering 
at the polling-places so early as six o’clock. ® ® 

T regiments of infantry in the town >— 

I knew there were regiments of infantry, but the barracks are a good Ion» distance 
out of the ton II, and it wonid take some time to bring them down, and 'X wanted 
*° protection ; that was the cause of my making this information, 

presence ofthe™hfHff. “ “ ^ore Jones, in the 

say?-He called upon Mr. Fos, who, he said 
ndiee ^ He ” “i'y. *at day, and the disposition of the 

Y^88j. After yon had sworn the information, Mr. Jones showed you the plan r— 

886. Did he tell you that the infantry had come in i-He told me that he had 
made provision for soldiers m parts of the town 

887 When he showed you the plan, did not he tell you the infantry were 

near the polling-booths, or that they would be ?-[ do not remember XiheT he 

told me the situations where troops would be, but I think the number of nolice 

blorgftJotnirrb’tlt^;”'^ -Snfss!td 

forTe 

I that?— I think 

‘‘rrangement had been made for the nreservation 
Without it “ ^ assistance of Hie patrols 

8gi. Was not it all ready prepared the night before?— Noj 

892. You 
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-Foot. No, this is 



8q2. You mean that? — I most positively swear that. 

8^3! What U the name of the person who wrote that out 
only a'copy ; I beg your pardon. ^ 

804. prepared the originals — 1 dictated it. 

Who wrote it?— I forget ; I think it must have been one of the clerks; 

806. Had you all the clerks there as early as six o’clock in the morning? — 
Chores. I cannot tell who I dictated it to. I prepared over 1 00 that day, 

^ ^897^' Prepared over 100 informations? — Yes, nearly, that day. I prepared, or 

ordered them. , . , , .n j 

8o8 You could have done nothing else. Did you prepare them as you rode 
along from booth to booth?— No, I gave orders for them. 

Sag. Did you swear them all ?— I got them all sworn. 

000. You did not swear them?— No. 

901. Who swore the 100 informations? — ^The parties who were attacked, or 

whose houses were beaten down. , , , . 

902. At your house? — No, in the committee-room ; and 1 ordered a quantity 

of clerks there and got it done. , , . • n • r » 

903. Did they employ themselves during the day in preparing the mtormations ' 
They are separate clerks. 

904. What did you do with them ?— They were all lodged with the Secretary 

of the Grand Jury, under the Grand Jury Act. 

nos One hundred ?— Close upon that; I should say, perhaps 100 ; I do not 
know they were all sworn that day, but all sworn in or upon that day. 

906. The poll opened at eight o’clock ?— Yes. 

907 Which booth did yon go to first?— Harpur’s-lane. 

008. Which was that in?— The Exchange Ward. 

909. Who was the deputy there ?— I really forget ; I cannot well tell you who 

* 910.' What time did you go there ?-t find Mr. Mahoney was one. 

911. Was he one of the coroners ?— One of them, and Mr. Galway the other. 

912. What time did you go to Harpur-lane ?— I was there, I think, the first 
visit, about five o’clock- 

013. In the morning? — ^Yes. , 3 a.i. c * 

oil I am speaking of after the polling had commenced; that was the first 
district you went to ?— Harpur-lane was the first I was called to, a few minutes 
after eight o’clock, about a quartet of an hour, perhaps. 

giS^Did you find the poll going on?— No ; I did not go so far as to Harpur- 
lane, because on my way to it, 1 found that Mr. Mayne’s house, m Paul-street, right 

on the wav to it, had been attacked. t n* 

gi6. Urn asking you if you went to the polling-booth to see if the polling was 
going on ; did yon go to the polling-booth at a quarter past eight r-No for some 
lime\fter that ; I did not go to the polling-place till about a quarter past nine. 

917. Is Harpur-lane the first place you went to, and did you go to that at a 

quarter past nine ? — I think a little earlier than that. — 

918. By the Commiltee.] Was that the first you went to ?-Yes. 

919. Mr. James.] At what lime did you go to that ?-I made an effort to go 
the first time, and I was called off it ; and I went afterwards with Mr. Gore Jones 
about^n™ o clock^X^ . 

^ “2““ You tve Jpoken about the poll being obstructed; did you go up to the 
poll?— Yes ; at nine o’clock I went with Mr. Gore Jones. 

922. Did you find military there, keeping the avenue ?-Certainly not. 

923. That you mean to represent? — I do, positively. 

924. Any police ? — A few police. . i.. 

925. And no soldiers ; you mean to swear that? Positively. 

026. That was at nine o’clock? — Yes. 

927. No soldiers ?— Positively not ; it was I got the soldiers. - 

928. You used the word “ avenue/’ I observe ; do you mean ^ pa ^ 

the voters up to the poll ; that is what you mean by the word avenue ?-Yes. 

929. Was there an avenue there ? — No. 

930. None?— None. 031. None?— 

<28. “4 



Mr. II. Fitzsimons 



9 May 1853. 
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Mr. H.Fitzsimons, 931. None? — None when I went in first. 

932. Do I understand you to represent that at the Harpur-lane pollinff-bootb 

9 .May 1853. at nine o’clock in the morning, the voters could not get to the poll ?— Mr.^Mayiie’ 
who had polled and run off; his house was qriite close to the lane, and it had 
been battered in. 

933- Do you mean to represent, upon your oath, that when you were there at 
nine o’clock, voters could not walk up to the poll? — Ido not think they could 
with safety. 

934. Could voters physically walk up to poll at nine o’clock 1 — Perhaps they 
might; that is a matter of opinion; I could not give any decisive answer to it 
but he must be a very brave man who would have gone there. 

935- Was there space for voters to go up to the poll r — There was, I think. 

936. Can you tell the Committee the slate of the poll at Harpur-lane at nine 
o’clock ? — We do not keep those things in Ireland. 

937. Had you a check clerk? — Yes. 

938. Is he here ? — I believe not. 

939. You bad a check clerk there? — Yes. 

940. He was there at nine o’clock?— Yes. 

941. At Harpur-lane ? — Yes. 

942. What is his name? — Each of the deputies had his own clerk. 

943. You had a check clerk?— I had none of my own ; each inspector had. 

944. By the Commiltee.'] Was there a poll clerk on the part of Colonel Chat- 
terton ? — Yes. 

945. Mr. James.'] Who appointed him ?— Colonel Chatterton’s inspector at 
that booth. 

946. Colonel Chaltenon had an inspector in that booth, and under the inspec- 
tor, what is called in England, a check clerk r— Yes ; and it is called there so too. 

947. Did you find the inspector there? — Yes. 

948. And the check clerk there at nine o’clock ? — Yes ; in the booth. 

949. Is that the poll at nine o’clock in this booth {handing a poll-book to the 
Witness) ? — In one of the booths. 

950. Which booth is that in ?— This is one of the poll-books in Harpur-lane ; 
there were two there. 

951. How many booths were there in Harpur-lane? — I think two. 

952. How near were they to each other ?— At the opposite side of the markets. 

953. How near ; or about? — I can give it you exactly. 

954. How near; that is, the E.xchange Ward ?— There x\iey ^re {pointing out 
the same on the 7nap ) ; the t«o red points. 

955‘ Mere not they upon the same area, and under the same cover? — There 
is scarcely a covering. 

956. A lean-to ?— Yes. 

9.57» But they were upon the same area of the market? — Yes. 

958. And the lean-to round the market? — Yes. 

959. Within a few yards of each other ? — Yes. 

960. I put this question to you pointedly; was not there access, upon your 
oath, through the avenue, for any voter up to both of those booths ?— Yes ; I 
Ibink there was ; but I think at the same time there was very great risk of bis life. 

Qoi. By the Cominittee.] Physically, they could go ? — Yes. 

962. But you think they required courage to do it ? — Yes, I do. 

963. I see there is Harpur-lane at one side, and access to it ; did people come 
through Harpur-lane to poll, or from the Market-street? — Market-street. 

964. Harpur-lane is a broad street ? — It is a most infamous lane. 

905- What is the breadth of it? — I cannot speak of it of my own know!ed<»e; 
but I do not think there is a proper person in the whole lane. * 

q66 . Mr. James.] Male or female? — Female; and of the most infamous 
class. 

9^7* This you say was the state of things at nine o’clock; access for voters, 
and no soldier there ? — Yes. 

968. Now, will you be kind enough to tell me the state of the poll at nine 
0 clock .- — I cannot. 

969. You have returns, I am told ; your inspector was there, and vour check 

clerks? — I have not the returns ; if I had them, I would give you “them with 
p'easure. ® 

970. Jufit turn to those books which are in evidence ; are those tlie two books 

{producing 
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{producing the same), Harpur-laiie book and Exchange Ward ; I want to know if Mr H. Fitzsivms. 
there is anything in the book that will indicate the period ? — No. 

g-ji. You say you suggested there should be soldiers sent down there ? — Yes. q May 1S53. 

972. Witat booth did you ne.xt visit ? — I may give my reasons why I gave those 
orders; I found that at a very early hour the voters had been assailed and their 
houses beaten in ; and I found that, except (here was a protection given to the 
people, they would not go to the poll, probably. I spoke to Mr. Gore Jones and 
showed him the thing himself, and then it was the party, I believe, came down. 

973 - ^Yheii you mentioned that to Mr. Gore Jones, did not Mr. Gore Jones 
tell you the election was griing on very peaceably ? — No. 

974. What did he say ? — He said he would go with me, and did go with me 
to Harpur-lane. 

975. He had been sent down by the Lord Lieutenant, and he saw what was 
going on at Harpnr-lane? — Yes; and he admitted to me that men could not go 
to the poll vvith safety. 

976. Have you subpoenaed Mr. Gore Jones?— No. 

'977. But you have subpoenaed the sheriff? — I subpoenaed the sheriff officially, 
to bring forward the lists under the Act of Parliament. 

97S. And not tlie Mr. Gore Jones who was sent down by the Lord Lieutenant? 

— No. 

979. Did you make any complaints to the authorities who had sent down 
Mr. Gore Jones? — I thought it better not. 

980. Why not? — I thought it would be injuring our petition by having the 
case prejudged elsewhere. 

981. By the Committee.'] You never made anv complaint against Mr. Gore 
Jones? — Except this. The day after (he election I believe there was a very large 
meeting of the citizens, and there were petitions prepared to both Houses of 
Parliament upon the subject of the aulhorities, and those petitions ure in the 
House. 



982. Mr. Petitions against the authorities: — Yes. 

983. Mr. ./nmes.] Were tliey presented to the House? — Ye>, they were. 

984. When was tliatr — The opening of the House. 

985. Did you, between the election and the presentation of those petitions, 
make any complaint to the authorities, or say one word in accusation of Mr. Gore 
Jones’s comiuct? — No. 

986. Nor against the high sheriff? — No. 

087. Nor against any magistrate? — No. 

98S. What do you mean by being afraid of injuring the position of your peti- 
tion by making a well-founded complaint, if such you meant it to be, to the autho- 
rities or the Lord Lieutenant, who had sent down Mr. Gore Jones?— The Govern- 
* ment mi>»ht have formed some opinion of the conduct of this officer and the 
authorities, and we considered it better that the House of Commons should decide 
the que.stion. 

989. Mr. Gore Jones would have been heard upon such an accusation as that, 
of course ? — V ery likely he would. 

990. You are making an accusation upon your oath, and have not subptenaed 
him here ? — I suppose he has got notice of the petition. 

99( . Have you summoned him here as an authority ? N o. 

992. No complaint to the authorities was made about Mr. Gore Jones ; was 
there any complaint to the authorities about any magistrate not acting or inter- 



fering?— No. _ , f 1- -1 AT 

993. Any complaint against any inspector 01 ponce . i\o. 

994. Nor to the other authorities about the military ?— None could be made; 
there was every readiness to do their duty, I am sure. 

995. Is a Mr. Sarsficid here ? — ^Yes. 

996. Subpoenaed by you as a witness?— He is here. . 

QQ7. Now, did you visit, before «e leave Harpur-lane booth; did you visit that 
again during the day, or was that your only visit ?— I was there a little after three 



o’clock again. 

998. Did you find any military there a little after three ?— Yes ; the polling, I 
may say, was altogether over ; it was, I believe, over then. 

ogg. You were beaten at 10 o’clock ?— I think so. i,^t„ 

1000. Have you not said so yourself, over and over again, that the whole elec^ 
528. E 
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tir H. liiziimont. don was over r — I think I would not say that ; I think we could have polled some 
of the men who had promised to vote for us at that hour. 

9 1S53. 1001. I ask 3’ou this, if the election was not virtually over at 10 o’clock? — It 

was not. 

1002. At what time was it ? — It was very close upon that ; about 11 I think it 
was over, or possibly a little after it, perhaps ; I do not mean to say the polling 
was over 

1 003. Was it over in this way ; had you relied very much upon what are called 
the rural voters voting under the influence of the landlords, and when they came 
ill they voted against you ; was not that the truth? — There is a great deal in that, 
I think. 

1004. The election was in that ?— I think so. 

1005. And had not the rural voters all of them voted, or the body of them, 
before 10 o’clock in the morning?— I believe very nearly. 

IU06. And did not that decide the election?— Yes ; but they had not all voted 
then. 

1007. Not all ; but did not that decide the election ?— I should say so ; those 
men had promised to vole. 

1 ouS. I know that ; never mind about their promising to vote ; did their votes 
decide it ? — Yes. 

TOGO. You got all you could for Colonel Chatterton ?— Yes. 

1010. Pretty strongly you canvassed? — I did not canvass. 

1011. AVho did The committee canvassed. 

1012. I suppose, then, as it was virtually over by 1 1 o’clock, you had nothing 
to do but fTo about the town, as you seem to have done at different places, and 
busied yourself in swearing the 100 informations ? — By no means. 

1013. What was it? — Fagan and Murphy had polled a great many illegal 
votes, and we thought it was our duty to poll all we could, so as, upon a scrutiny, 
to establish a legal majority. 

1014. Y'ou have given notice of 4OO in the lists, I see ? — Yes. 

1015. Will YOU be kind enough to tell me, now, the booth to which you next 

' went, after you had visited Harpur-lane; you left about a quarter past nine, you 

<ijiy ? — We only remained there a few minutes; Mr Jones went aw'ay, and we 
wem to Barrack-street. 

1016. What lime did you get to Barrack-street? — About five or six minutes it 
to;ik ns to go there. 

1017. By the Committee^ How many people polled altogether at Harpur-lane 
Ward ; 23d in one, and 214 in the other; is that so? — The numbers are, by 
addinsr Colonel Chatterton s to Serjeant Murphy’s; I fancy the exact number of 
persons was 125 in one booth, and 130 in the other ; there were only 20 different 
votes. 

lOiS. Mr. James."] Now you went next to Barrack -street Ward? — Yes. 

tot 9. How many booths were there? — Two. 

1020. Do you know tlie names of the deputies? — No, I do not. 

1021. How did you go there, from one ward to the other? — I went in a car. 

1022. Outside the car or inside ? — covered one. 

1023. You are not very popular in Cork? — I do not think I am unpopular 
among the lower order of people ; perhaps the higher order of Liberals do not 
exactly like me. 

1024. You were pretiy well known as an agent of Colonel Chatterton, pretty 
active in the election ?— I was known in that locality, but I was not known, strange to 
say, in Harpur-lane. 

1 025. Did you go upon an open car, or inside ? — A covered car. 

1026. Whom with? — My nephew only. 

1027. Then you got to Barrack-street VVard? — Yes. 

102S. Did you find them polling there? — Yes. 

1029. Two booths in Baixack-street? — Yes. 

1030. ^Vere there any soldiers in Barrack-street? — No. 

1031. Any police? — Y’es, there would be, according to Mr. Fox’s plan; at 
least, there seemed to me about 15 to i6 or 18 police in each polling place. 

1032. When you got there, the deputy of one booth was Paul Limerick; he is 
a Protestant? — Yes. 

1033. An Orangeman? — I do not know. 

1034. A Conservative ? — I think be is. 

1035. Had 
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1035. Had you an inspector and check clerks there? — Y’es, there were two ^Ir. ff. Fitssimom 

booths there. ^ , , , 1 • . ^ v 

1036. An inspector and check clerk in eachr — Yes. 

1037. And an avenue there? — Yes, an avenue there. 

lOsS. I ash you, did any other persons that were voters go up and poll while 
vou were standing there and saw them?— They were at the poll, certainly. 

^ 1030 Did you not see many voters vote actually at that very polling booth 
while^YOU standing there ?— I did not remain there more than five minutes. 

I saw some men voting; I cannot say how many. My attention was more 
directed to the appearances outside, and I directed Mr. Gore J ones s attention to 
that ; I was pointing his attention to the people and their appearance. 

1040. No soldiers’— No. 

1041 Did you recommend soldiers to be sent there r — i\ot then. 

1040 When did you recommend; and please name to the Committee when 
VOU recommended soldiers to be sent to Barrack-street Ward ?— Barrack-street 
was peculiarly circumstanced ; there is a fort near it; the military were there close 
to it. and that was the reason I gave no orders for it. . , , 

1043. You say you did not then; did you during any part ol the day recom- 
mend military to be sent to Barrack-street Ward?— Yes, I did. 

1044. Whom did yon apply to ’-I told Mr. Gore Jones, when I came to 
Barrack-street Market, that the appearances were e.aactly the same as Harpm- 
lane. I said “Could parties come up to poll? "and he said not. I ^ said, he 
most vet a force ; he said, “ You have it at Elizabeth Fort, just opposite, 

1045. You slated that there was an avenue ; and you saw, during the hve 
minutes you were there, there were people polled r— V es. 

1046. Was it the result of that made you ask tor the force .—No, certainly not , 

It j ^.„o apply to Mr. Gore Jones for military to he 
sent for Barrack-street Ward ?-Whcir I was there, about 20 minutes past nine. 

''^i.-iis For military to be sent?— Yes, I think so. ^ , u .1 

I049] What for?—To clear away the streets of those parties armed, where they 
wpre nlaced alone the whole line of way do'vn. 

Tow Were military sent there?-Mr, Gore Jones stated to me that the military 
had been put in the Corning early at Elizabeth Fort, but I was not awaie of 

‘’’“tost Bid not Mr. Gore Jones tell you the thing was going on peaceably, and 
theTTs no necessity for the Vce^nly not ; he me, m answer to 

mv question whether voters could go with safety, and he sa d not. 

,052. Did Mr. Jones go to the fort, and call out the military ?-No. 

10S3. What did be do ?— He went down Barrack-sheet. 

inc/i Were the dragoons with him ? — Yes, they were. ^ j 

0,t Ho V ™iir?Tl think, I am not sure ; I should wish to be accurate ; and 
if I dlLtTe 60 pef haps I was wrong in the e^act number ; there appeared to be 

roT- Ttt^v^ry Tp?tr:Yes ; they came up with him from Harpar-street. 

,057. By the ComniUee:] He returned to Harpur-street w.th the dragoons. 

in-s Mr fa7n€sl What did you want them to do?— To take away parties 

Tticli and*^ \\tted letThe voters^ome up to 

the poll without being attacked and beaten. street with 

losy. What streets were the soldiers m r-They came up from the street witn 

Mr. Gore Jones, and went back again. o-fli-p? 

1060. Did they file round’— They formed opposite the market „ates. 

1061. Did they disperse the mob? — No. 

1062. By the C— -kTtTbittorel^ ‘ap^rdTo me 

TThT:a"sTemttkT Ttpecticn. and would do everytog 

1063. You thought he was making an lospecuon and would come 

the force ’—Yes ; especially when he admitted the tact. . ...Ward? 

,064. Mr.Jaaiea.] Up to what time did voters poU 
-I could not tell eaaclly ; I could give a general statement, with the except. 

528. ® ^ 
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Mr. H. FUztmons. of the freeman's booth in the City Court-house ; I believe down there the pollino- 
was over at tiiree o’clock. 

9 May 1853. 1065. Did they poll up to three o’clock ? — I think they did in some places, and 

iu other places; altogether the polling was over at 11 o’clock. 

1066. I was at the Barrack street Ward, and asking you up to what time did 
the polling go on at Barrack-street Ward' — I was not there actuallv when they 
stopped. 

lofiy. About three o’clock '? — I should say the polling was over earlier. 

to68. There were none but voters at the poll? — Ves, there were. 

1069. "What time was if over? — About two o’clock, I think, there. 

1070. By the Committee.'] Did I understand you to say that Mr. Gore Jones 
said that voters could not come up to the poll ? — He admitted that in answer to my 
question. I put the question, “ You see the appearance here ; I ask you, as it may 
probably be asked you elsewhere, can voters come safely to the poll here ? ” And 
he said “ Not.’’ 

1071. Mr. Now I ask you to be cautious. In answer to the question 

the Honourable Member has put to you, do you mean Mr. Gore Jones stated 
that the voters could not come up, and he took no steps to give them an oppor- 
tunity of coming up ? — I cannot say more than tiiat I asked liim if the parties 
could come with safety, and lie said not, and he took no measures. 

1072. I am speaking of having access to the poll? — No doubt a man of 
physical strength and strong mind might do it, liut they would be very courageous 
fellows. 

1073. There was access for them ? — Yes. 

1074. What place did you go to next? — Lee Ward, Shandon Market ; I had 
received some expresses that the place was in a total riot, and I asked Mr. Jones 
to go there. 

1075. Whom did those expresses come from? — From the local committee 
there. 

1076. Your local committee? — Yes. 

1077. Did the dragoons accompany you to the Shandon Market ? — Mr. Gore 
Jones. 

1078. He went wifi) the 60 dragoons there with you? — Yes. 

1079. By the Committee'] Are you sure about the number of dragoons; this 
seems to be only an escort; — There was a large party of dragoons. 

Mr. James stated he believed that the number given was correct. 

IFi7«e^s.] He seemed in have a large body of dragoons. 

1080. By the Committee.] M'as there an officer of the dragoons? — Yes, Cap- 
tain Grey. 

lobt. Mr. Is he here? — He is gone to America; I am very sorry 

for it. ^ 

1082. Have you brought any officer here ? — Not of the dragoons; we have 
brought all the officers we are aware of that could give any information upon the 
subject. 

1053. Have you any officer who was with those dragoons except Captain 
Grey ? — No. 

1054. Was the polling going on at Lee Ward when you were there, in Shan- 
don-lane Market? — I could scarcely say it was going on ; I could not take any 
observation ; I never saw such a place. 

108,5. It is here, you remember, the polling was adjourned; I am coming to 
that ; I will read the memorandum of adjournment from tlie book. Was Mr. 
M’elcb, the deputy there, a Conservative? — Yes. 

1086. He adjourned the poll? — Yes. 

1087. It was opened again on the folioi^ing morning ? — I will make one obser- 
vation as to Barrack-street; you asked me whether Mr. Limerick was not a 
Conservative. 

1055. Yes? — And then, on the other hand, Mr. Mahony was the reverse ; and 
in this booth the same wa)', .Mr. Windle was on the other hand ; I merely wish to 
explain that. 

J0S9. Where are vou speaking of, Mr. Limerick:— In the same DolUno-olace 
as Mr. Mann. 

1090. Be accurate ? — I l.-eg your pardon, I am wrong ; an observation ought to 

be 
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be made about that : there were two in Harpur-lanc, Mr. Galway and Mahony; Mr. if. rzVssjMoni. 
thev were both on the Liberal side. r, j “7 

lOQi. Who was with Mr.Paul Limerick ? -That is m St. Fran Barrs, and 9 May 1853. 

Mr Thomas Barry was there with Limerick. 

1002 By the Committee.] Is he on the Liberal side?— Yes. 
iOQ<? Ml-. James.] One on each side ?— No, not in Harpur-lane. 

1004. By the Committee.] In Harpur-lane ; they were two Liberals ?—Yes 
1095. Mr. James.] Now we are upon Lee Ward ; that was Mr. Welch? — And 

Mr. Windle. , j- v 

ioq6. Mr. Welch was the person who adjourned Yes. 

1097. About what time of the day was that poll adjourned ?—l told you at 

10 o’clock, 1 think. j 0 xt 

ioq8. Were you there when it was adjourned JNo. 
lOQQ. You took the time from the minute?— It was shortly after. 

1100. “ Half-past 10. I have adjourned” — that is the time — the polling 

thereon’to the following day, Tuesday, at the hour of ei«ht o’clock ; were you 
thLe on the following day, Tuesday?— I think I was ; I do not think I was m 
the polling place. , 

1101. How long was It open ?— Till five 0 clock. 

1102. I believe you polled two votes? — Two men were polled for Colonel 
Chatterton on that day. 

iioq Was one Mr. St. John Jeffries r— Yes. 

1104. I will direct your attention to tlie adjoarnment of the poll; it was quite 
n4iipt that dav ?— I saw the mob there. ^ _ 

^ 1105. Was there any obstmction to the voters upon that clay r— There was 
nothinff like the violence there was the day before. 

1106. Was there any obstruction ?— I told you I did not go into the poUin„ 

**'Tio 7. When you were there that day, was there any obstruction to tire voters ? 

~hT 8 "yof;re 3 ‘tw^otes 1 -Two men were polled. I would not have se.rt 
an inspector inw it. but there were placards stating that parties who did 
;esteS;rw™W t; permitted to poll at the Lee Ward, wh.ch was a most rllegal 

act, and I sent an inspector. . . 

lion. You objected, in point of form, to the poll goin^g on I d d. 

cTnV^Lr;;nljected ^T^ng on. *ongh ft had been adjourned 
there were some illegal voles. . . ^ ^ j tlmt 

1114. I mean illegal as to district . -I 0^ ■ 

1115. Have you got those placards ?-No, l^ve , ^ 

immediately tom off; I could not get one 0 1 P represent 

,u6. litn requested to P“‘ *'= I"' “ “J district of Cork, or 

there was that placard, that any vote inaccurate in 

any voter, might vote at that place , what makes me recollect it so 

tliat respect ?— It is my recollection , ’ • poll, I asked whether it was 

strong!y%as this: when the sheriff was ^ 

was over then ; tire return in returning . 

ni8. Can you give a “ 

No, 1 cannot ; as I told you, there was no ° j nlaces were there at Shandon 

ttig. By the Committee.] How many polling places were 

Market? — Two. 1120. Were 
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Mr. H.Fitzsmons, 1120. Were they both postponed ? — No, only one. 

1121. Give us the number that polled at 

M .May 1853. 1 122. Mr. James.'] Up to half past 1 o on the first day in the adjourned booth 

it was .59 ; that was the first clay ; and with the second day, it was altogether 102 5 
deducting the .59 from the 102, that will give itr — ^^Yes. 

1 123. Forty-three on the second day - — Yes. 

1 1 24. The whole of the other booth, which did not close, was 90 ? — Yes. 

1125. By the Committee^ Do you know that there were 59 voters before half- 
past 10 in the adjourned booth? — Yes, 

1126. And 90 voted in the other up to five o’clock on the first day? — I make 
it 8g instead of 90. 

1127. Mr. Y'ou have not got your number of promises, Isuppose? — 

No, I have not. 

1128. ^Vhat was the distance between the two booths; the adjourned, and 
the unadjourned booth? — .V few yards, 

1 1 20- The same access ? — Yes, the same access. 

1130. What booth did y-ou go to next ? — At that time I was obliged to make 
oft’; I went to Patrick’s ^^alc!, but 1 co ild not remain there, because we were 
stoned there; we went from Lee Ward doun to Patrick's, and to our own com- 
mittee-rooms. 

1131. U'hat time did you get to Patrick’s M’ard ?— I did not go into Patrick’s 
Ward at all ; we were chased, and obliged to get oft’. 

1132. Did you go to Patrick’s ^Vard ■? — ^Yes. 

1133- What time did you get to Patrick’s Ward? — About half-past nine 
o’clock, I think ; or perhaps a little earlier. 

1134. Had you an inspector and check clerk there ? — Yes. 

1135. Were there two booths there? — Yes. 

1136. One Conservative, I su[jpose, and one Liberal r — If you will o-ive me the 

books, I will tell you. “ 

1137* Do you know the names r — It is so; one and one, I believe. 

1 138. What time were you there r — I think I got there about a little earlier 
than half-past nine ; about that time, I think. 

1139. 1 find upon one of the books this minute : “ Mr. David Halt, the agent 
on the part of Colonel Chattevton, made an application to close the booths at half- 
past four, which the deputy refused to tlo, stating he had seen no impediment 
given fo any elector coming to Ins booth to poll.” Mr. Henry Barry was deputy 
at one of t!ie booths of Saint Patrick’s Ward ? — Yes. 

1140. At this ward 15 were fur Colonel Chatterton, 82 in one booth for Fagan 
and Murphy ; and at the other booth as nearly as possible the same : 18 Colonel 
Chatterton, 80 for Serjeant Murphy, and 79 for Fagan? — Y’es. 

1141. Had you the dragoons with you when you went there ?— No. 

1142. Where was it the dragoons ran away? — ]\Ir. Gore Jones went off 
somewhere. 

2 143. Did he run away ? — My opinion is, that he did. 

1 1 44. \Vben he ran away, did the dragoons follow him ? — It is so. 

114.5. When Mr. Gore Jones ran away, did the dragoons follow him ? Yes. 

1 146. The dragoons did not run away, but Mr. Gore Jones did ? Yes. 

1147. And when he did the dragoons followed him ? — Yes. 

1 148. Tiie whole 60 ? — Yes. 

2 149. Did they stop anywhere, or where did they go r — I lost sight of then) 
altogether ; tiiey went off lull trot somewhere. 

1 150. Was that the time when one policeman came up and Captain White ? 

That is another place altogether. 

1 151. Where was that r — It was a mile from that. 

2152. Where was that?— It occurred earlier in the morning; it occurred in 
iVojth Mayne-street about 9 o’clock. 

> ij.'h When the one policeman came up? — Yes. 

1154. Who was that?— I do not know who the policeman was; but Mr. 
Evans was the elector, and he polled very early in the morning at Harpur-lane ; 
and he was attacked, and ran away. * ^ 

1 ^ 55 - By the Committee.] Do you mean the policeman ran away? No, the 

voter was running away, and the people after him. 

2 25^* • Jei 7 ues.] hat lime of the day was it Mr. Gore Jones ran away, 

and the dragoons went in pursuit of him ?— A little after 9 o’clock. 

2157. Then 
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1 H7. Then you did not see anything more of him then ? — They got all of them Mr. B. FU^tmo 
a very good pelting with stones. ' 

I its! Did they re-form and charge the tnob ?— Not a bit. 9 Nay a.. 

I I to. You never saw any more of them r— Yes. 

1160. When did you meet them again I — I think I met them walking very 

leisurely down Patrick-street. _ 

1161. And did Mr. Jones come back after his running away 7 — Yes. 

1162. Where did you meet him walking quietly and leisurely along? I think 

he took the soldiers to the stables. , , „ m, j-j ^ 

1 1 63. Then w'ere they pelted again when they came back ? — They did not come 

pelted during the day?— The dragoons were formed at Con- 
wav’s stables which was in the centre of the city, a mile away from the place I 
am^peaking about; he brought the men up to the stables, where there was no 
polling, in tlie centre of the town, where things were comparatively quiet. 

^ 11(35. And then they came back into the to\vn?->Yes. 

1166. By the Committee.'] W'hat part of the town was it Mr. Gore Jones ran 
away?— At Lee M'ard. 

1167. Any particular street, was he in t — Shandon-street. 

1169' there while the polling was going ou ?— Yes ; 

■'"^li^a'Vou say there were a great many women about ?--A great n™*er- 
1171. Had they green branches ; branches of trees m their hands: Yes, Ih y 

''T172. By the Cmnmfllee.] What do you mean by running away ?— He scam- 
pered away. I did not hear the order given, but they all went away full 

1173 Mr. Jcjjjcs.] You mean that seriously r Yes. 

1 174. By the Cmnmittee.] You did not hear any order given?-No ; but I am 
aware he came off. 

1175. You only saw the action ? — Yes. - r j 

1176. Mr. James.] Can you assign any cause ^ 

1177. What?-The stones were rattling very thick amongst 1 ’'” > 

was seriously hit on the head, and all the soldiers ; you could bear the stones 

iatllin| „.as in that squadron here, a serjeant 

or anfperern m aVou^ of That number >-No, we have not; we have the police 

79! Any one of the troops ?-No 1 we have the head ecustable, who saw it^ 

1180 By the Committee.-} Was the mob principally composed of women. 

brancliesI-Tbey had green branches that 

* 7 i 8 v mStie taiX I-Very substantial branches. 

Lushi-Branches 

about so large (describing f/iem)- women hit bv the stones ?— I could 

JS: --o ... -™. 

opened and lormed to let the men in. ^ 

3186. Mr. James.] Five or six women to one man . Yes. 

f. 9 ?: Did j™ -?ulX doeS 4 ™: -Jf ^tvrulder. 

1191. Where were you hit r — 1 was hit m tiie leg auu auu 
1102. With a green branch, or whatr— iNo. 

1 igl With what ?-I conceive a stone and with sticks. 

1194. Y'ou did not consult any doctor. No. 

1195. Did you see any Reason for putting this questiou?- 

rige. You mean seriously hurt; I have a reason ^ 

I would not say seriously hurt, but I saw a giea y 1197. Did 

528. ^ 4 
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119;. Did not the soldiers constantly laugh at those women, as the women 
were going about with the green branches ? — Not in my presence. 

1198. Did you see any soldier seriously hurt?— No ; Icannotsay. 

1 199. Nor were you hurt yourself? — ^No. 

1200. Anybody else? — I saw several seriously hurt. 

1201. Who?— A constulde; the chief of the police at Harbour-lane was 
wounded . 

1202. What time was that?— I cannot tell you that. 

1203. \Vas it after the election was over? — No. 

1204. W hat time, then t — I do not like to give an answer that I am not accurate 
upon; but at Lee Ward a chief police was cut. 

1205. I want to ask you about a gentleman of the name of Bible ; was he the 
man who shot one of the women ? — I believe not. 

1206. He was charged with that?— Yes. 

1 207. With shooting one of the w omen r — Ves. 

J20b. She was killed.' — \es; but she had made a dying declaration, statincr 
that she had gone with a party to attack Bible’s house at J 2'' o’clock at nio-ht, and 
upon that principally the bills of indictment were thrown out. ° 

1209. ''^'as Bible the man who was charged with shooting one of the women ^ 
— Yes. 

1210. By the Committee:] Upon what occasion ?— The first night of the pollinff. 

1211. The night of the 12th ? — Yes. ° 

3212 . Mr. A coroner’s inquest was held, and he was found by the 
coroner’s inquest r— Yes, he was. 

1213. You have spoken of a Captain White defending a voter ? — Yes. 

1214. Is he here? — Captain While is a very old gentleman; he has been one 

of the most active magistrates, perhaps in Ireland. I am sorrv to sav he is verv 
unwell. ’ , 

3215. He is not very popular ? — I do not think lie is popular arnoni^st parties 
who do not obey the law ; but I think he is with those who do obey the°la\v^. 

12]6. Had he a whip in bis hand? — I think not. 

1217. Try and remember; did not he strike a woman with his stick or whip ? 
—\V hen I saw him at the Court-house he had not a stick ; but at Harpur-lane 
he might have had one, because I think the General told me he had. 

1215. Was the origin of that violence, as regards Mr. Wliite, that he had been 
charged with striking one of the women with his whip ?~Not on the first occasion. 

1219. Was not there a charge made against him that he had struck a woman 
with a whip in the face ? — I am’ not aware of that ; I was not in Harpur-lane. 

3220 . Where was it the gentleman you have spoken of came up? — In North 
Mayne-street ; and he had neither stick aor whip then, certainly. 

1221. Were there some prosecutions for riot arising out of this matter ? Yes. 

1222. You were a witness, Fthink? — No. 

1223. You were a witness at the inquest r — Yes. 

1 224. They were tried before Mr. Justice Ball at the last assizes ?— They wer^ 

122.5. You were there?— Yes, I was. ^ 

1226. And heard the judgment of the Court? — Yes. 

1227. 'J’imotlly Eagan, Janies Griffin, Daniel Callaghan, Jeremiah Falvev and 

whau' ^ — lliey were found guilty of something; I do not know 

1228. Those were prosecuted at the assizes by Sir Matthew Barrinaton the 

Crown prosecutor for that district? — Yes. ' 

1229. Now, you heard the evidence? — ^Yes. 

1230- Did you not hear Mr. Justice Ball say that, in that case, which was the 
more serious case the evidence had failed altogether to show any connexion with 
t.ie election ; I will read his words, “ I fail altogether to discover the slivhtest 
approxiinatioii in tins iiift to any connexion with the election He said” that 
and astonished us all ; I will tell the reason why. ' 

lhati-He did say that; and the Honourable 
lir. 1 lunkett who was acting for the Crown, expressly stated in his statement to 
the jury that the not was arising out of the election; and Mr. O’Hea the counsel 
tor the prisoners reiterated the same thing, and begged the jorv to put that out 
of their minds altogether. ^ ^ v 

1 232. I am asking you what the judge said ; did he in passing sentence say he 

could 
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could not discover any evidence that connected the riot in any way with the Mr . !/. Fitzsimous* 
election : — Yes. 

1^33. It appeared that it began in a public-house in the city, and it appeared 9 “May 1853. 
that dispute arose respecting the payment of the reckoning, and that dispute 
assumed a serious character, and became a personal tumult? — 1 am quite atvare 
that it H as a riot arising out of the election, in consequence of a man having voted 
for Colonel Chatterton. 

1234. It seems the judge in his sentence did not think that ? — He did not. 

1235. By the Committee.] That is the man you say whose house they sur- 
rounded? — Yes, William Connor. 

1236. That is part of the riot you have been describing to us? — Yes; but you 
remember on the trial they only allow the evidence to be given exactly as to the 
fact. 

1237. Mr. James.] However, you find fault with the judge’s sentence? — 

Yes. 

1238. The next case was Michael Kennedy and Ellen Murphy; was Ellen 
Murphy a lady of about 80 years of age ; you assisted in the prosecution ?— Yes, I 
assisted in the prosecution. 

1239. Was she an old lady of 80 years of age? — There was an old woman 
there. 

1240. I will read the sentence of the judge; you were there, and saw her at 
the bar ■ — Yes. 



Mr. Pigoit objected to this course of examination. 



Mr. Jaynes w’as heard to press the question, and urged that the witness was 
o-ivinc' evidence to show that the riots assumed the character of an obstruction 
of the poll, and he held that it was necessary to show what the riots were. 

The Chairman said it was not strictly evidence, but it might be taken 
shortly. 

1241. Mr. James.] Was Ellen Murphy a woman of about 80 years of age ? — 
There was an old woman ; I do not know her age. 

1242. There was an old woman ? — Yes, there was. 

1243. And did Mr. Justice Ball sentence her to 48 hours’ imprisonment from 

the time of her committal, and discharge her, and had she not been in prison 
nearly two months ? — ^Yes. , 

1244. Therefore she had a surplusage of imprisonment r—lhe charge was 
striking; a policeman with a stone ; I recollect that. 

1245. Have you got the sheriff here, Mr. Beamish ?— We have summoned bun 
officially. 



Re-examined by Mr. Pigott. 

1246, You say you sent up a draft of the petition to your agent, Mr. Jackson ? 
—Yes. 

1247. Then it was formally settled in London ? Yesjitwas. 

1248 Now, with respect to that charge in the petition that Mr. hagan had 
chosen the polling-places, were you told by the sheriff diat Mr. Fagan had pro- 
cured the polling-places ? — I was told by the under shenff. n,, . . , . 

1 249. That Mr. Fagan had procured al| the polling-places ?--Tliat he had pro- 
cured the markets. 

1250. By the Committee.^ From the corporation Yes. 

1251. Mr. Pigott.'] Eight of them were market-places?— No. 

1252. Eight booths?— Yes, you are quite right there. 

1253. And then did you see the brother of tue under sheriff on the following 
day, when you attended before the sheriff, taking part m the discussion which 
arie -with respect to the polling-places ?--Certainly i and at that meetmg 
I stated to the high sheriff what Mr. Morrogh, the under sheriff, had stated the 

day before^^^^ he doing that on behalf of Mr. Serjeant Murphy and Mr. Fagan? 

The under sheriff or his brother?-! did not think he was at that time, 
hut afterwards I had reason ultimately to believe he was. 

1256. Y^ou were not aware of that then ? No. 

528. B 57- 
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1257. Was that the ground of your making this allegation in the petition ! — 
Yesf 

1258. Is Mr. Fagan, in fact, connected with the corporation? — An alderman, 
and having great influence in it. There are 64 members of the corporation, and 
I believe there are 19 Conservatives only on it. 

1259. You told me the sheriff, on your objecting, yielded to your objections in 
many instances ; in how many instances did he yield to your objections and 
promise other places? — I think I stated that on Saturday. 

1260. I want the number in gross ? — 1 cannot give it you in that way ; Lee 
Ward was one. 

1261. Just count them to yourself and give us the result r — Three places ; that 
is, three vvards. 

J262. Six polling-booths?— Yes. 

1263. And in each of those instances you say the promise was not kept?— 
Certainly it was not. 

1264. He reverted to the {daces you had objected to in each case? — Yes. 

1265. You said there were 100 informations prepared? — About 80, perhaps; 
under tlie Grand Jury Act you are obliged to lodge an information ; and in every 
one of those cases the malicious injury went before the court. 

126(*. You are obliged to do that to get reparation ? — Yes. 

1267. Were tliose at the instance of jiersons who received injuries? — Yes. 

1268. Personally? — To their houses and property, and the proprietors of 
churches ; in fact all the churches were damaged. 

1260. How many churches were damaged? — In fact every place of worship, 
and every almshouse and school. 

1270. You do not mean every place of Roman-catholic worship? — Not one. 

1271. Every Protestant place of worship, you mean? — Yes, I think so. 

1 272. Mr. Ovej'end.] Fix the time, if you please ? — I think they were principally 
after the close of the poll on the first day, and none on the second day. 

1 273. Mr. Figott.] How many churches were there injured ; I want to know 
how many persons and how many churches; about the number? — About 10 or 
12 churches. 

1274. Were all the rest individvrals? — There were some almshouses and public 
schools. 

1273. Hovv many almshouses and public schools?— Perhaps about the same 
aumber. 



1276. Twenty altogether ? — Yes. 

J277. The other 60 were made by individuals who had received injury? — 



Yes. 



127S. Were they voters? — Principally voters; I believe every one of those 
parlies that came in were voters. 

1279. Were they also voters for Colonel Ciiatterton? — Yes, they were, and got 
the compensations. 

1280. And those informations were lodged with the grand jury? — With the 
secretary of the grand jury. 

1281. Were any of those persons who had received injuries brought into yoar 
committee-room ? — Yes. 

12S2. How many persons were brought into your committee-room wounded, 
that you saw? — I could not speak to that; I was much about the town; I saw 
three or four men lying on the floor bleeding, in the upper floor. 

1283. C)f your committee-room ? — Yes. 

1284. Were they disabled? — Quite so. 

1285. What time in the day was that; can you tell the names of those in that 
state ?— I cannot ; I did not even know them ; they were men in the lower rank 



of life. 



1286. By tlie Committee.] Did you know them to be voters?— Yes; some were 
voters and some were not; there was one a detective agent under the Act of Par- 
liament. 

1287. If you knew they were voters you would probably have known their 
names r — I may not. 

12S8. Only those three or four men ? — Yes. 

1289 Mr. Pigott.j How many did you see brought into the committee-room 
that day injured and wounded ?. — I was not much there; I w'ould not see many. 

1290 A- 
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i^go. A dozen? I saw perhaps three or four times that altogether injured m. H. FUismoKt, 

^^i'2gi!^Bmught to the committee-room ?— Not so many as that ; four or five I 

found there, I think. ... mi i 

1292. You saw as many as three dozen injured r — There were more than that 

injured. 

1203. That you s:nv? — Yes. . . ... , ir n j j 

1204. Were the injuries of a severe kind? — Some were dreadfully wounded. 
i2Qir’ Where and whom ?— Mr. French, the magistrate, was most seriously 

wounded ; he was cut across the skull 5 and a nephew of mine was most seriously 

^'^‘^1*096. What time of the day were you in the committee-room ? I was in and 

out so often I could not say. j- -j j -n- 

1297. Did you see any of your electors there who were afraid and unwilling to 
go to the poll ?— Yes, several of them. ^ 

i- 7 Q« Werethey waiting in the committee-room.^— Yes. 

1^99. And did ley not go to the poll '-They came to the Court-house; some 
of the most respectable men in Cork. 

1,00. Did you try to get them to poll?-We had them at the court-house and 
thevu'ere afraid to go in; the City Court-honse m the niornrag was tolerably 
quiet but about four o’clock became the most infamous part of the whole town. 

’ ,30, Did yon see the high sheriff himself visiting the hall m a car?-I saw 

.l.h ..Murphy and 

lee the she^ going about In this carl- 
About 10 o’clock, or between lo and ii, I think, I first s™ him. 

1304. Did von see him at other periods of the day?— tes. 

I305: In the same car?-I will not say the same car, but one similarly 

”T 3 o 6 ' You were asked whether you made any complaints 
authorities ; was the sheriff’s conduct, as far as you were "“a 
or partial ?-I have no hesitation whatever m saying that it appeared to me to 

partial, but I think he was badly advised. p„-i;.ment mention his 

130^. Did the petition that you have presented to Pad.ament meM^ 
conduct ; was that directed against Ins conduct at the election . 
see the petition ; I do not recollect the words. , . . ,i 

to explain that ; do you say the election was virtually all over at n o 

had promised us, but still we had at that o H j j^. j 

all vote at the election, and we thought we might get them up , 

Aifii whom you never got up « j-^lio did 

men who had polled for us, but exclusive 0 en , , ^ .l laMmn wpre 
ab™^’?;3?o^“STlhink "t w!Ts 7 «dermarority“of men capable of 

"m; learned friend put- that question to yon in that way, that yoo^had 

52S. ^ “ 
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Mr. H.Fitzsimons. relied upon the rural voters? — Yes, I mean those men who have been in the habit 
of voting before for us. 

9 1853. 1318. Do 3'0ii know the tenants upon the Lavallan Estate ? — Yes. 

1319. How many are there r — Twenty-live to 30 vvho had voted for Colonel 
Chatterton at the election of 1849. 

1320. Had they promised Colonel Chatterton on that occasion? — They did 
not promise me. 

1321. How did they vote, in fact; do you know? — There was one voted for us, 
and that man was beaten dreadfully. 

1322. What was his name? — Lyons, in Patrick’s Ward. 

1323. With respect to Barrack-street Ward, my learned friend asked you if 
there was an avenue for people to go up, and how was that avenue formed ? — 
There was an avenue formed at the time I was going up early in the morning, but 
it was a dense mob sweeping and floating about; there would be an avenue this 
moment, and none the next minute. 

1324. A voter could go up if he had been going to vote for Murphy and Fagan ; 
he might have gone up ? — Yes, he might. 

3325. Would such a man havebeen molested? — That is matter of opinion ; if 
I was a voter I would not have gone there. 

1326. Not if you had been going to vote for Murphy and Fagan ? — Any voters 
for Murphy and Fagan were quite safe. 

1327. Were any of the men with sticks in that avenue? — Yes. 

1328. You were asked whether the women were in the crowd in any number; 
did you ob.serve any women conducting themselves in the crowd with reference to 
carrying stones and using stones? — Except at the Lee Ward, I do not remember 
that I saw women throwing stones ; but they were threatening in all the other 
places. Yes, I did see them in Harpur’s-lane likewise. 

1329. Had they aprons on? — No. 

1330. How did they carry the stones, and where did they get them from ? 

They carried them in their hands. I will show you one or two that I have got. 
{The Witness produced specimens.) I have not any very large ones; but that will 
show the class. That is the ordinary size of the powdered pavement. 

1331. You say you do not charge any persons in particular with laying them 
down r — No. 

1332. But were they laid down at most of the polling-places ? — At everv one 
of them ; and moreover the houses aud churches were afterwards attacked at 
night ; they were carted down, strange to say, to that very spot, at Thornden’s 
house, for instance. 

^ 333 * Those stones were? — Yes; a cart load shot down there. 

1334. That night ?~No, they had been lying there as if in preparation ; if that 
was not systematic, I do not know what it was ; it was the most extraordinary 
thing I ever witnessed. 

^ 335 - those stones lying about in several cart loads? — In some places. 

1 336. In a heap ? — No ; they were spread ; they do certainly mend the streets 
jn that kind of way sometimes, but verv seldom. 

Examined by the Committee. 

* 337 - Before you made the first deposition in the morning, and laid your in- 
iormation, had you seen the people with sticks in the wav you describe : — Cer- 
tainly. 

5338- And the men having them to a very great extent, I think you say? — In 
the morning when I went out tlie parlies were not in great force ; but I could see 
quite sufficient to alarm me ; it was six o’clock I saw the parties assemblin'^ in 
that way. 

^ 339 * M'ith bludgeons ? — Yes ; then I made the depositions about them. 

^340* I \vanted to ask you about this, as I do not oliserve in your deposi- 
tion anything about the bludgeons? — I think there is somethin^ about slicks 
m Jt. ® 

’ 341 - There is nothing about sticks in the first deposition; may that bring it 
to your recollection r You are quite sure this was a deposition that was made 
that morning or was it made over night? — Certainly made that mornine, and 
written entirely that morning. ® 

1342. The sticks had not made the same impression upon you then that they 

had 
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had afterwards, or you would have put them in that deposition ? — I do not think 
I would. I was merely asking for protection in consequence of the placards and 
the position of the polling-places ; it was principally that. 

1343. Were those two regiments stationed at Cork previously to the election, 
or were they sent in principally? — They were stationed then there. 

1344. That was their head quarters? — Yes. 

1343. Were they ever called out during the election? — Yes, they were ; but 
they had no magistrate to direct tliem. 

1346. Do you know then that they were kept out? — I do not know that they 
were. 

1347. Did they do anything? — Nothing until late in the afternoon. 

1348. And late in the afternoon what portion of the town did the infantry go 
jnto ? — About four or five o’clock they began to patrol regularly, by sound of 
bugle, through the town, which they cleared. 

1349. They cleared the streets? — They did everything which they ought to 
have done before. 

1350. Was that the first day ? — Yes, the first day. 

1351. Mr. Overend-I (Through the CommiUee.) Up to three o’clock were not 
ihe infantry lining the poll-booths ? — The poll-booths were not lined ; the soldiers 
were drawn up merely, doing nothing. 

1352. By the Committee.'} I thougljt you said they never came out till four 
o’clock? — There were a party of soldiers placed in Harpur-lane, doing nothing. 

1353. I asked you whether the infantry were called out during the day ; you 
answered they were not, till four o’clock? — I beg your pardon, I misunderstood; 
the fact was, they did nothing effective until then 1 mean. 

1354. Mr. Ovet'end.} (Tlirongh the Committee.) Were they not standing on 
•each side to keep an avenue for voters to pass up ? — Tliey were not. 

1355. Not in Harpur-lane? — I did not see them, that is all I can say. 

13.56. In Barrack-street? — Not one of them. 

1357. Are you prepared to say that upon your oath ? — When I was there it was 
not so. 

1358. After 12 o’clock ? — I think not. 

13.59. Did you see them at all ; did you see the military out ? — Yes. 

1360. In what position did you see them ; when did you first see the military 
out, and where ?— I think I saw them the first time, the infantry, in Harpur-lane, 
after three o’clock. 

1361. What were they doing then? — They were drawn up in a line. 

1362. What were they doing in Harpur-lane at three o’clock ?— Drawn up in a 
compact body. 

1363. Not out in lines? — No. 

1364. In a compact body? — Yes. 

1365. Where did you next see them ; in Harpur-streetr—I did not see them 

after that. „ , 

1366. Where did you see them elsewhere?— I saw another party in Barrack- 

-street in the same way. . 

1367. You never saw them by the side of the polling-booths, nor near the 
approaches to the booths r — In no place. 

1368. Were their arms grounded ? — They were grounded. 

1369. Were they not laughing at the women coming with the leaves which 
they were carrying in their hands ?— I did not see them. 

^ [The Witness withdrew. 

Colonel George Bell was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Maude, as follows : 

1370. DO you command the 2d battalion of the 1st Royals? Ido. ^ 

1371. Were you the field officer on duty on the day of the election r— res, 
I was. 

1372. At Cork? — Yes, I was. 

1373. Were you informed in the barracks that day in the evening that a not 
was going on ? — Yes. 

1374. The evening of the 12th of July ? — Yes. 

1375. The evening of the polling day ? — Yes. 
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CoU.fsei G. Bd(. 1376. Did you go outside the barrack to see what was going on ?— I was sent 
for, and 1 went out clirecily. 

<)May 18^3. 1377 - About what time of the day was that? — I think about six o’clock in 

the evening ; I cannot say exactly to the time ; I was just going to dinner at the 
time. 

13-8. What did you see when you went out of the barrack gates? — I saw a 
riotous multitude of very wild looking Irishmen. 

1379 - ^Vhat were they doing?— Beating a man named Daniel Desmond ; they 
had surrounded him, and were maltreating him in a most shocking, shameful, and 
barbarous manner. 

1380. \Vas this a person who had voted for Colonel Chatterton? — He was 
bleeding at the head, and seemed very much exhausted and very faint. 

1381. Do you know whether this was a person who had voted for Colonel 
Qjatterton r— He told me so; and that was the reason, he told me, of that 
treatment. 

1382. Wliiu state was he in after that? — He was in the midst of the crowd; 
they had surrounded him, and he was bleeding at the head and very faint and 
exhausted ; his wife came running in to me, and said they were killing her bus* 
band, and 10 come out for God’s sake. I ran into the crowd and rescued him, 
and took him into the barracks. 

J383. What were they doing to him then ? — Tiiey had been beating him, but 
at this time he was in the midst of the crowd, and they appeared to me to be 
trying to get him down ; he was so surrounded they could not strike him very 
much, but they had abused him extremely ; he was very much exhausted, and he 
has died since, poor fellow. 

1384. Were his wife ami children with him? — His wife came running into the 
barracks to me in a state of great anxiety and alarm, and requested me to rescue 
her husband or he would be killed. 

13S5- You say you rescued him, and took him into the barracks ? — Yes. 

ijSG. How did you get him away r — I went into the crowd and took hold of 
him. 

1387. What did the crowd say to you ? — They abused me of course, but I did 
not care much about that; they abused and threatened me. 

13S8. Did Desmond remain in the barracks? — I gave him in charge of the 
guard. I sent him into my garden till the morning, himself and his W'ife. 

1389. His bouse is near tlie barrack-gate? — It is convenient. 

1390. Did you examine the next morning the condition his house w’as in? — 
Ye.s. 

1391. What condition was it in ? — There was nothing left but the walls ; it was 
completely gutted. 

139-2. All the glass smashed ? — The glass smashed, and the frames broken. 

1393. And had it been gutted ? — There was nothing inside but the paving stones 
and broken dclph ; it was entirely destroyed and demolished. 

1394. Was there any furniture in the house ? — Nothing. 

1395. Where had his wife been and his children during that night? — I think I 
stated that his wife and he went into my garden. I ordered the sergeant of the 
guard to take hitii there for protection, and keep him there all night. 

1396. You say Desmond died ? — He died since. 

1397. I want to take you a little to the earlier part of the day. Did you ride 
into the town on the morning of the 12th, of the election ? — Yes, I did. 

1398. At what o'clock did you ride into the town? — I rode in several times; 

I rode in before breakfast. “ 

1399. day of polling; — Before breakfast; before eigiit 
o’clock ill the morning. 

1400. Did you see the state the town was in?— No. I went to visit some of 
iny ovui men, who were poste'd in a very awkward place in the town. 

1401. M here were they posted ? — At a place called Blackpool. They were put 
into a stable yard ; a dirty, filthy, small, ra.scaliy place, not fit for a dog-kennel, 
where they could not sit down, it was so very small ; it was a most disgraceful 
place. 

1402. Was that a proper place to put them in, if they might be called upon in 
the day to act? — Certainly not ; a very improper place. 

1403. Did you see the mob destroying any houses? — No, I did not. 

1404. Did 
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1404. Did you see Mr. Gore Jones, the stipendiary magistrate? — Yes, I saw 
him along with the mayor of the town, Sir William Hackett. 

1405. '^Yhere was Mr. Gore Jones? — They were both sitting on horseback in 
the front of the Court-house when I rode down to see how my people were getting 
on ; to see what they were doing. 

1406. Did you see any disturbances in the city ? — I saw several men coming 
out of the Court-house, who had been voting, I believe, for Colonel Chatterton. 
They were abused, booted, and maltreated as they came down the streets, by the 
mob ; and it appeared to me that they were making their escape for their lives. 

1407. Did vou observe vphether the mayor and Mr. Gore Jones interfered to 
check the rioting? — When I was standing there a mounted policeman came up, 
and reported to the magistrate, Mr. Jones, and the mayor, there was a mob 
destroying houses in another part of the town. 

1408. What did they do? — They seemed very sleepy on horseback ; they did 
not use that activity that I thought they ought to have done as magistrates. 
Instead of dashing off at once, they went off' beyond, but at a snail’s gallop, with 
a few dragoons wandering after them. 

1409. Was there a Captain Grey, of the yih Dragoon Guards, on duty that 

day ? Yes, Captain Grey was on duty, commanding a troop of the Dragoons. _ 

1410. Was he injured r — Yes. He showed me his helmet ; it was battered m 
by a stone ; and he told me he was so exhausted that he nearly fell oft’ his 

1411. Did you see any of the soldiers ur any of the other officers injured r — 
One of my officers was injured. 

1412. Who was it? — M'Kennar was his name. 

1413. Were any of the soldiers under your command injured ? — Not seriously ; 
they were hit with stones. 

1414. Were their accoutrements damaged? — Their arms and accoutrenients 
were so much damaged that they got compensation afterwards for the damage done 

to them. Ill 

1415. Were they injured by stones ?— Stones thrown by the mob. 

1416. 1 would ask you, judging from what you saw, do you consider that voters 
for Colonel Chatterton could safely vote for the election r— I should say, certainly 



not; I think it was a very unfair election. _ 

1417. Was it a matter of personal danger?— I am sure it was, from what 

'hi' 8, Did Desmond die of the beating the mob had given him ?— I cannot say 
whether that was the cause s it mas generally believed so ; I believe it myselt, but 
I could not swear to it ; he told me his ribs were broken m, and I said for 
what cause were you attacked? ” “Because I voted for Colonel Chatterton, he 
said ; “ that was the whole cause of the injury I have received. 

141 q. Did the magistrates ever call upon you to interfere, and act with your 
troops 1—1 was not engaged in the charge of the troops at all ; I was going about 
rather as an amateur during the day, though I was the field officer darmg the 
week. I rode down to see what was going on ; I found my troop penned up in a 
Stable place, not allowed to act. ,,.17 t j-j 

1420. Did you see any of the men jumping on Desmond s body ! I did not 

"'V42T'Do you know whether the mob attempted to burn his house?— I did not 

“V422: Did you see the mob?— I saw the mob about the house, and I was told 
they were goiig to destroy it ; however, that is not evidence, perhaps. 

1423. By the Committee:] You did not see any fire in the house; nor any 
attempt made to fire it ? — No, I did not. 



Colonel a. Pel?. 



9 May iS-jU. 



Cross-examined by Mr. James, 

1424. Were you not on duty during the polling day ?— Yes, I was field officer 

•of the day. _ 

1425. Were you commanding the troop? — No. 

1426. Who was?— The general was, commanding the garrison. 

1427. "Who was that? — General Mansell. 

1428. Is he here?— Yes, heis. 1420- How 
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1429. How far are the barracks from the town? — About half a mile, I should 
think. 

1430. Is the nearest part of the town about half a mile? — Not so much, the 
nearest pan ; I arn speaking of the centre of the town. 

1431. What polling-booth are you speaking of? — I am not speaking of any 
polling-booth. 

t43'2. You say that parties could not vote unless they were very courageous ? — 
I said nothing about that; nothing about booths. 

1433. What district was it; you said the voters could not vote ; which booth 
were you at? — I was not at any booth. 

1434. Were you at any polling-place at all? — No. 

1435. Not there all day? — Not the whole day. 

1436. By the Committee.'] Were you not at the Court-house ? — Outside the 
Court-house ; I saw what was going forward, in and out. 

1437. Mr. James.] What time were you at the Court-house that day? — I was 
there twice at least. 

1438. Insider — No, I was on horseback, outside. 

1439. You did not see voters go in and come out ? — I saw men coming out, 
very much abused and assaulted coming down the steps. 

1440. You did see whether there was any obstruction to the voters going up r — 
I saw people going up, I do not know which side to vote, but they were hooted 
and jostled and annoyed. 

1441. Was that after they had voted or before? — They were going up. 

1442. Was this annoyance to the voter after the niob had heard him record 
his vote ; was it then he was jostled and annoyed ? — I cannot tell that. 

1443. You cannot tell whether it was before or after ? — No. 

1444. What time of day was it? — About three o’clock, I should think ; I can- 
not answer to the time ; I took no note of it. 

1445. Did you before 12 or one o’clock observe anything of the kind? — 
Between 12 and three o’clock; near three, I should think. 

1446. Where were the soldiers then? — There were two companies of my 
regiment penned up in a stable place; I found them there some time when I 
went to visit them. 

2447. How many magistrates did you see about on that day ? — I did not know 
any magistrate besides the mayor and Mr. Gore Jones. 

144S- Were you there when it was charged, Mr. Gore Jones ran away, and 
the dragoons ran away?— No. 

2449. Did you hear anything about it? — I suppose if he ran away, the 
dragoons were obliged to follow him. 

1450. Did you hear anything of it ? — Very likely I may have. 

1451. You do not remember it? — No; a good many things transpired then 
that I do not know now’. 

1452. This house of Desmond’s is two miles nearly from any place of polliniz, 

is not it ?— No. ' t* 

1453. How far r — I should think not that. 

M54- Whereabouts is it? — 1 think there is a polling-place near Blackpool; 
was not there. Desmond’s house is near the barracks, about 100 yards from the 
barrack-gate. 

M55- ^^bat time did the riot begin there, at Desmond’s house? — I was called 
about six o’clock in the afternoon. 

145b. A good deal has been said about the inquest; was there a charge made 
there that tlie man’s wife had kicked him and killed him ? — I do not know. 

1457. Just try and remember that ? — I do not know it. 

1458. What was the verdict? — I never heard the verdict. 

2459. any verdict given ? — I do not know. 

1460. l ou do not know whether the jury could not agree in their verdict r — 

I do not know anything at all about it ; I never heard anythin'^ about the 
verdict, ^ 

1461. Did you know that there was an inquest held? — No. 

1462. You never heard a word about it ? — I heard the man was dead. 

1403* He died two months after the election ?— I believe so; some time after 
the election. 

1464. And you never heard there was an inquest that lasted three or four days 
upon his body i — J do not know whether I was there at all at the time. 

1465. Did 
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1465. Did you not hear his wife was charged with having kicked him } — No; I 
do not believe it either. 

1466. You saw General Mansell, I suppose, that day about the town? — A 
very little ; I do not remember that; he was very active ; he was everywhere, and 
there was no catching him. I went myself to report to him that my people were 
in a bad situation, and I could not find him. 

1467. There w;as no Riot Act read? — I did not hear it. 

Re-examined by Mr. Maude. 

1 468. You say you saw nothing of this inquest ? — No. 

1469. You say his wife came to you, and asked you to assist him and defend 
him when the mob was beating him ? — Yes. 

1470. You were not at any of those polling-places about the town; I under- 
stand you were out during the day ? — Yes. I did not go near any of the polling- 
places ; it would have been a difficult matter to go there. 

1471 . You were riding about the town ? — Yes, occasionally. 

1472. Where are your barracks ? — On the top of the hill. 

1473. Some distance from the town? — Yes. 

Examined by the Committee. 

1474. You mentioned that you saw people going into the Court-house inter- 
rupted ; you do not know who they were ? — No ; I could not say who they 
were. 

1475. Nor whether they were voters, or in what interest? — They appeared to 
me to be people going up to vote, and it appeared to me that some of those 
people were coming down, who were jostled, and hooted, and assaulted, that they 
were chalked on the back, that there was a rub on the back with chalk, for the 
purpose of course of being marked men. 

1476. You said you were not applied to by the magistrates ; - were you the 
person the magistrate would have applied to if necessary i — The magistrates 
came up in the evening for some troops to prevent any further riot taking place 
outside, where they were going to burn Desmond’s house. 

1477. In the morning, if the magistrates had thought it necessary to apply, 
were you the officer tlrey would have applied to? — No. 

1478. Who then? — General Mansell. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



General Robert Christopher Mansell was called in ; and, having been sworn, was 
Examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake, as follows: 

1479. ARE you the Major-general commanding the Cork District? — Yes, 
I am. 

1480. Does that district include the city of Cork? — Yes. 

1481 . I believe you are also a magistrate for the county r — Yes. 

1482. Are vou a magistrate for the city of Cork too ? — Yes, I am. 

1483. Were you in command on the 1 2th July last ? — Yes, I was. 

1484. Do you remember the election at Cork? — Yes. 

1485. Had you received some reports which induced you to get ready to go to 
Cork ? — Yes ; 1 was at Cork at the time. 

1486. Were you at Cork at the time ?— Yes, I was at Cork at the time. I 
reside there ; it is my head quarters. 

1487. Did you put yourself in communication with the high sheriff ? — In the first 
instance, 1 received a note from the high sheriff for the city, intimating that it was 
well that tlie military should be ready ; he did not consider they would be required. 
In reply to which I wrote him a note, stating that I thought it was quite requisite 
that we should meet for the purpose of making some arrangement, and at the 
same time, fearing I might not meet him at the house, I took the note myself, and 
left my card ; the high sheriff was not at home. 

1488. What day was that? — It was Sunday, the iitb. 

1489. Did you get any cavalry ready ? — Yes. 

1490. What number?— Altogether about 60, the number of troops altogether 
in the first instance ; Mr. Gore Jones came subsequently into Cork, and commu- 
nicated with me : it was arranged therefore on the evening of Sunday, the i i tn, 
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that certain points should be occupied ; there were 150 infantry to be placed at 
Fort Elizabeth and a troop of cavalry, and a company of infantry at Lloyd s 

Hotel, and one company near to the railway station. -n , , • *. 

1491. Was that the whole force ?— That was the whole force till later in the 

MQ2 When did you bring that force into Cork.'' I was up early on the 
morning of the 12th; before six o’clock I was iu the barracks, and moved the 
troops, and posted them myself at the several points. 

Have you any knowledge of the number of police you had there t~Yes, 
I havl because Mr. Fox, the county inspector, gave me the numbers ; and if you 
will allow me to refer to that document, I will give you the exact number he 



**^^1494. By the Co7nmitlee.^ Take the soldiers first ?— I will give the soldiers 

Mr. Serjeant Kinglake.] Just state the number of your soldiers?— The 
number in the morning, and they were increased during the day. 

1406. Just state the number in the morning, and how they increased? — The 
number in the morning ; hearing there was very considerable excitement, I sent my 
aide-de-camp up for a reinforcement, and the amount became in the course of the 
day 540 rank and file, including the cavalry ; and I had still a further number, if 
it was requisite to bring them down. 

1497. What number of cavalry had you ; can you teU us r— Every man 
I could muster 1 brought in a troop from a place called Ballincollig ; the number 
of horses was 65. 

1498. You say you increased the force, or sent for them; I only want you to 
give me your reason for that r— It was in consequence of reports that had reached 
me as to the excitement having increased so very considerably ; I went imme- 
diately myself. 

1499. You had seen it yourself?— I afterwards saw it myself: when I 
received those reports, 1 immediately, though my horse was down in the town, 
I immediately sent for my horse, and went round myself into the several 
localities. 

1500. Did you go the polling* places? — To one of them. 

1501. What time of the day was it you went to see the slate of the city? — I went 
about the whole of the day from an early hour through the city, and the various 
parts, as early as seven o’clock in the morning; but when I received those reports 
it was about two o’clock, or probably before ; I will not be precise as to the 
hour. 

1502. What part of tlie city did you go to? — On to the Grand Parade, and 
into Patrick-street ; the Grand Parade is close to the place where my largest 



force was. 

1 503. Do you know a place called Harpur’s-iane Market r — Yes. 

1504. Did you go there ? — Yes, I did. 

1505. What kind of a place was that? — Avery difficult part; the approach 
was through a very narrow access until you got into the market, a place particu- 
larly difficult for military to pass into. 

1506. I may ask you this ; were you out the whole day ? — I was, until eleven 
o’clock at night. 

1507. May I ask you, where did you see the dragoons in the first instance in 
the morning ? — Dowm at Lloyd’s Hotel, I think is the name of it, in George’s- 
street ; just at the corner ; Conway’s Hotel, I think it is called. 

1508. Do you know a place called Elizabeth Fort? — Yes ; 1 was there as earlv 
as seven o’clock on that morning, where I posted a large detachment of the potli 
Light Infantry. 

1509. You said, in the course of the day you had to reinforce the troops, or 
add to the number ; what time of the day was that? — About two o’clock. 

1510. Was that in consequence of reports you had received ? — Certainly. 

1511. Reports of what kind ?■=— That considerable excitement, and some dis- 
turbance was going on. 

1512. Did you afterwards see anv disturbance or excitement yourself? — Yes, 
I did. 

1513- What did you see generally about the town ; first, what was the state of 
things? — I went to the Grand Parade, when I understood what was going on, 
and there was some infantry formed up there, and Mr. Sarsfield came to me, ana 

said 
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said to me, “ I want to go to vote for Colonel Cbatterton, and I cannot get up.” 
My reply to him was, “ You are a magistrate for the city, and you are of course 
emVwered to take troops, and here they are ready for you to take them;” and 
Mr. Sarsfield immediately went off. I did not feel very comfortable upon that. 

I consequently took a small party of cavalry, and immediately followed Mr. Sars- 
field ; I passed into the market, not through Harpur-lane, but by another small 
lane; and when I got there, I saw that at the polling-place there was very con- 
siderable excitement in consequence of Mr. Sarsfield going up to vote, and some 
other persons. I immediately rode up to the point, taking the cavalry with me, 
and I just looked on lo the booth, and when my back was turned, I beard sopoe 
row going on behind me. I looked about, and saw a magistrate, Mr. White. 
I did not see the blow given, but I understood he was struck ; he was in a very 
considerable state of excitement, and he was calling out and speaking to the 
people; and I immediately, with the cavalry, interposed between him and the 
people 'that were making a rush at him. I interposed with the cavalry betw'een 
them, and I said, “ You had better come away ; you are causing this very great 
excitement; allow me to take you out.” I took him out; and at the gate of the 
market I had a division of the goth Light Infantry, and 1 w’heeled up the com- 



nanv to prevent tlie mass from passing out. I took him into Harpur-lane. 
Mr.'^Sarsfield was in a car then. I put Mr. White into the car, and 1 begged 
Mr. Sarsfield to drive off. 

1514. Did you think it necessary to interpose for the safety of Captain White? 
^Yes. 

laV In what way was the rush ; what was the character of the rush they 
were making upon him ; you say you thought it necessary lo interpose ?^It was 
a violent rush of the people upon him. ^ , , , . ^ 

1 'll 6 You say when you saw Mr. Sarsfield, who you say was a magistrate, you 
felt it necessary to send back one with him. What induced you to send soldiers 
after him ?—Because he said he could not go up himself. He asked for a military 
force to protect him ; he asked for protection, and I gave it him. 

1517. Did you think it was necessary ?— Yes. 

Hi8 Why?— Because of the riotous proceedings. ^ 

i^iQ. Will vou describe the character of the riotous proceeding?— When he 
got into the market, the people, as I say, made a rush at him ; they pushed for- 
ward to prevent him from voting. • - m * r 

1520. Was it safe for a person to go there without protection r— Not for per- 
SOBS of that class, going there for a specific purpose. 

1C21 To vote for Colonel Chatterton ?— That is my belief. 

issu' In vour indgment, takina the case of Captain White, without protection, 
should you say his ife would be ' in danger ?-If it had not been my opinion 

I would not have interposed. . . 

iwq. That was your opinion?— Yea, it was ray opinion certainly. 

152I Do you know a hatter's shop in Putrick-streetr— He is a foreignei, 

' Did you see anything with reference to that shop?— Yes. 

iS 26 What was it ?— 1 heard that an attack had been made on that hatters 
shon and the windows broken. I ordered some troops up there, and I itnmc- 
dttely joined the troops myself at that point; and I asked for the magistrate, and 
said “Vhere is the magistrate?” There was no magistrate there ; and 1 said, 
■■ I hold the party,” andlent for Mr. Gore Jones, and begged him to do™ 
a magistrate forthwith ; and he came, and I gave the party over to him. I said, 
"You are a magistrate, and you must take chaige. 

1527. In what state was the shop ?-The people that were about off 

and clLred away as soon as they saw the cavalry coming, and I passed in botw eeu 
“em cKse up to the flagstone, Ind I kept the cavalry there to prevent any sort of 

“‘1s28™Had *ere' been an attack upon it?-There might have been, but I did 
not see it ■ looking at the state of the windows, I certainly suppose so. 

1529. Did Mr. flore Jones authorise yoa or give you any orders or instructions . 

— No, he gave me no orders then. 

Do I understand you, you sent to him r-Yes, to beg he would send a 
raaglsTrate or come through I was a magistrate I did not like to act to 

the double capacity, so far as I could avoid it. 1531* I 
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1531. I was asking you ; you say you sent for Mr. Jones, either that he should 
come himself or send a magistrate? — Yes. 

1532. Did he come himself r — He came himself, and I left him there in 
charge, 

1533. Do you know a magistrate of the name of French? — I do. 

1534. Is he a magistrate of Cork? — I believe Ijim to be a magistrate of the 
city as well as of the county, but I cannot say how that is ; he was acting as a 
magistrate tliere, therefore I presume him to be one. 

1535. Is he an old gentleman ? — He is. 

1536. But did anything happen to him?— I saw him in charge of that very 
booth where Mr. Sarsfield went to vote, and I went out and left him at the place, 
and after having, I think it must have been afterwards, after having disposed of 
tlie case of the halter in Palrick-street, I went to the club, and I suppose it could 
not have been half an hour certainly wiien Mr. French was brought in bleeding; 
he had been struck by a stone, and he was bleeding very much, and I should say 
rather confused from the blow he had received. 

1537. You had seen him at the bootii? — Yes; I had seen him at the booth. 

1338. What was he doing there ? — In his capacity of magistrate he was tliere, 

1 believe. 

1 539. How soon after was it you saw him brouglit in ? — I should say it could 
not have been more than half an hour. 

1340. Where was he brought in? — To the County Club ; Ido not mean he 
was carried in. 

1541. In ’.vhat state was be ? — Bleeding ; he had been struck on the head, and 
blood was coming dov\r. 

1542. Did you see wounds?— There was a wound; lie was struck very severely 
on the head, and it confused him. 

1.543. Do you know wbeilier he was a voter? — I do not. 

1544. Did you find it necessary or not to keep your soldiers still on duty? — 
They were kept on duty that night till half-past 11, and then the mayor and the 
other authorities considered tliey might be withdrawn, and they were withdrawn 
for the night. 

1545. You have described the state of things when you saw Captain White 
and other persons attacked ; in your judgment could any voter of Colonel Chat- 
terton have gone and voted with safety then? — That must be a matter of 
opinion. 

1546. What is vonr opinion ?— My opinion is that it would have been rather a 
difficult thing. 

1547. In what way difficult ? — The excitement against them seemed so great. 

1548. You think it would have been attended with danger ? — It so appeared. 

1549. Did you keep your soldiers parading about the streets ? — In at Lloyd’s 
Hotel ; you must understand me, with regard to my saying it would be attended 
wifli danger; in regard to Colonel Chatterton’s voters, it is merely from what 
I could gather, all tliis opposition was to the voters of Colonel Chatterton. 

1550. Just so; you say there was a state of excitement going on r — Yes, and 
the excitement appeared to be against that parly. 

When you saw the party rushing upon Captain White, what happened ? 
— They came forvvard in a very considerable number; the market was as full as 
it could hold ; it was a difficult thing to pass into it. 

1552. May' I ask you — of course it is a difficult problem — can you give us a 
rough notion of how many were there? — No; taking the women and children it 
would be rather impossible ; I should not like to venture to give any distinct 
reply to that question. 

1553 ' You say the market was full? — Yes. 

1554. Crammed with people? — Yes. 

^ 555 - Did you see anything more of Mr. Gore Jones? — I saw him that 
evening. 

1556. In the course of the day you say you had sent for him when you had 
seen that hou.se in that condition ; did you see him at any other part of the day? 
— No, I saw him that evening, because, as I say, it was late in the evening; in 
patrolling ihe streets I met him on several occasions. 

1557 - i^id you find, in the course of the day, anydanjage had been done to the 
anus and accoutrements of the soldiers under your command ? — Yes, I did ; it 
was reported to me a day or two afterwards that damage had been done to the 

arms 
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arms aiul accoutrements of the men ; that was by the ofBcer commanding the 
Royals and the goth Light Infantry ; upon which I ordered a court of inquiry, and 
the"^ proceeding's w ere transmitted to me ; and on the receipt of the proceedings I 
forwarded them to the high sheriff ; and I called upon him, and I said I conceived 
we had the same right to call upon him as if any damage had been done to any 
individual in the city and hundred ; that we had the same ri^ht to call upon him 
for payment ; to which he replied, by the Act of Parliament it was too late ; that 
ihe application should have been made at an earlier period ; I think he said 
within 24 hours; but that is a point of law I will not speak to precisely. It 
ended in this, however, it was not paid by the city ; I then immediately forwarded 
it to the authorities in Dublin, detailing the whole of the circumstances. 

1558. And you got paid ?— It was transmitted to the War Office, and paid by 
the Secretary at War ; I think so. 

t559' What was the nature of the injury; what sort of damage was done to 
the arms and accoutrements? — The amount was 2/. 19s. which, 1 presume, 
the city is liable to. . , ^ 

1560. What was the character ot it; what kind of damage ? — There was a 

firelock. rr, 1 ? at 

1561. Mr. How much was that?— There was one hrelock, JNo. 55, 

halfU-c^wn; ditto, No. 36, is. 6<?. ; ditto, i 2A'., that must have been a stock ; 
ditto. No. 17, 12^. ; a pouch, Williara Ward, 35. ; Charles Armstrong, 3s. 6d. 
that W.1S the Royals. Now the 90th: one firelock sling, 2s.; one shako, 12^. 
one shako ditto, 6s. 6 d . ; one chin-strap and buckle, gd. 

1562. Mr. Serjeant Kinglake.] Some of them seem to have been damaged about 
the head ? — Yes. 



1563. Why do you think so; you have reason to know there was damage 
about the head ?— Captain Grey was struck on the head ; lie was captain of the 



7th Dragoon Guards ; luckily the taiiss saved him, but he suffered from it. 

1564.*^ Do you know what he was struck by?— He was reported to me officially 
as having been struck. 

1 r^K "Has he gone to India ?— No ; he has to Canada. 

1^66 1 will just ask you, do you know of any attacks having been made in 
of worsbiD in Cork ?— It was reported to me ; 1 have got a list furnished 



places of worship in Cork ? 
to me by the county inspector. .u • . . r .u 

1 «;67 Mr James.'] At what time r~It was on the niglit of the 1 2th. 

1568I Mr. Seijea.it The night of the i2th you believe it wasr- 

Yes 

1569. You say the report was made to you?— Yes, the report was made to me; 
the county inspector sent me the list. 



Cross-examined by Mr. James. 



-.570. Do youknow Mr. Beamish, the high sheriff r- Yes, I Jo. 

,571. I need hardly ask you is he a gentleman of integmy, and 
and fairness?—! should say cerlainly one of integrity; as to his impai tiality, 
I know nothing; I do not meddle in politics. 

"572. He if L gentleman of honour ?-l should say smelly ; I have known 

him a great many years. , 1,1;.^ 

1573. Did you know him when he represented the mly?— 1 did. 

.571 He is a Protestant, but of Liberal P<> t-X believe so. 

1S7S Now when did you first hear that Mr. Gore Jones was sent down he 
came dowm from the Castfe at Dublin r-On Sund.ay, the 1 . th ; that was the first 

“1;\1“V\,otCe^you of that ; do you remember ?-I think it was Mr. Fes, 

the county inspector, called with Mr. Gore Jones upon 

and it was on that night I made those arrangements I have already detailed. 

1^77. For the preservation of order m the city r les. 

t«8 Mr GorGones, I presume, assisted you in those arrangements .'-He 
was aVipendiary magistrate; and he called upon me to aid the civil powers when 

'“fsyf Wot about what time was it that "{^afe aheady 

excitement, as you have called it, in any polling-booth ?-I think I have already 

*;t;8o"aftotan that?-! think about that time; from one to two 

o clock. 1581. Before 

528. 3 
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General 158 1. Before tivo o’clock in the day you had not had your attention directed 

E. C. Mansell, (o any excitement ? — I bad not. 

1582. You went, I think, to some of the booths ? — I went to the one there in 

9 May 1853. Harpur-lane, and I had also visited the one previous to the commencement of 
the election in Blackpool; Harpur-lane was the only one I went to during the 
election. 

1583. At what time were you at Harpur-lane? — I cannot speak precisely to 
half an hour; it might be just about that time; from one to two o'clock, I think; 
I should say it was somewhere about that time. 

1584. You were in the town much earlier? — I was in the town the polling 
day. 

1585. Did you not make the observation yourself about half-past 12 o’clock, 
that all was going on very quietly and tranquilly ? — Did I make that observation ? 

1586. Yes. — Probably I might. 

15S7. And was it so? — I had received no report till then; I remained at the 
point to receive the reports, and make my arrangements accordingly to meet 
them. 

1588. What occurred under your own observation; had you seen anything 
attracting your attention particularly till about two o’clock? — No; because no 
previous report was made to me. 

J589. When did you get the first report of anything like riot or excitement? 
— I think about one or two o’clock ; I cannot speak exactly to the precise time. 

1590. Not before oner — I should think not. 

1591. Did you then go, in consequence of having a report, to the place where 
the report indicated that there was excitement ? — I send my aide-de-camp for a 
reinforcement, and went to the point; I went on to the Grand Parade, where I 
met Mr. Sarsfield on the Grand Parade, and I went afterwards to Harpur-lane ; 
Mr. Sarsfield took one division of the troops, and I followed and took the 
other. 

1592. Did you notice then that the voters were pretty well all polled out? — 
I had nothing to do with that. 

1593. Did you observe many voters going? — I do not know whether they were 
voters or not ; there were a great many people there. 

1594. And a very large proportion of them women ? — A large proportion of 
women in front, but a good heavy lot of men behind. 

J 595 - And they cheered you? — I think so. I think it is always better to be 
on good terms with them. 

1596. And you are on good terms with the Cork ladies? — I think I am with 
everybody. 

1597. And the women there had got green branches in their bands? — They 
bad. 

1598. And they cheered you veiy much, and cried, “ God bless you, General ? ” 
— ^They might. 

1599. Did they? — Yes. 

1600. And they were good tempered? — Yes, and I always endeavour to keep 
them good tempered. 

i6ul. And they were good tempered ? — They appeared to me to be so. 

1602. About Captain White, will you tell me; he was in a state of a little 
excitement himself, you say? — Yes. 

^ 1603. Is he rather an irritable old gentleman; he will excuse my saying so in 
his absence? — That is no question of mine. ° 

1604. Is he, because it is a material question?— I should say then there was 
some excitement on his part, certainly. 

1605. Had he gotawhip? — He had got something in his hand. 

1606. Did you observe that he bad struck one of the women ? No. 

7^07. Did you hear it stated that Captain White had struck one of the women ? 
—No, I did not, unless it might have been afterwards. I saw no blow pass from 
Mr. White to any person, or any person to him. 

1608. Did the ladies appear very angry with him?— The women were in front, 
some of them with children in their arms at first. 

1609. Did it appear to you, fiMm wliat you observed, that the women were 
very angry with him ? — Yes, certainly, and the men also. 

1610. Did you hear at that time, or had you heard then, that the women were 
angry with him because Mr. White had struck one of the women with a whip ?— 
I did nor. 

1611. Was 
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1611. Was he hurt at all ?— He did not seem to be hurt when I put him into 

*'^6^2 Did he address the mob ?— He might have said something in an angry 
tone because there was a great deal of bawling going on; the women were 
screeching out, and Mr. White might have been doing somethmg ; but my atten- 
tion was more turned to his preservation. ' , , , vj . 

1613. You did not hear him say anything to irritate the mob? — I did not 

*"^T6i 4. He was excitable, you say ; be appeared excited r— Yes, I should say so 

from wliat I saw ; but I cannot speak to that. , wuu 

1615. Did yon observe any other voter there at that time besides Mr. White, 

or did you interfere for any other voter but Mr. Winter— No. wi,-f. ) 

1616. Were you called upon to interfere for any other voter besides Mi. White ? 
—He was not a voter, I believe. 

161- Just try and remember ?— I said Mr. Sarsheld. I believe he voted. 

1618. What was Mr. White doing there '—He was a magistrate. Ido not 

*^”'i6'l0. Was he acting as a magistrate ?-I do not know. 

,62m Was he among the mob ?-The first thing I saw was when I passed Mr 
Sarsfield in ; I saw a very considerable mass of people, and I thought I 
take the cavalry to keen a space clear, and the first thing I saw was Mr. White ; 
mv back was turned to him, and the first thing I saw ot him was, I heard some- 
thing going on behind me. I turned my horse sharp round and then I saw this 

"“i° 621. And there appeared to be considerable irritation then at the booth on 
Mr. White’s part towards the mob, and the mob towards him . Very consider 

How it had been caused you do not know?— No. 

,623 Was he among the mob ?— Close up to the booth. 

1624 Now, the other gentleman you interfered tor was Me Sarsfield . Mr. 

Sarsfield. I did not interfere for Mr. VVhite ; not to bring him in. 

162-; Mr. Sarsfield you interfered for to vote?— Mr. barsfield. I gave him a 
nartv to take in and I thought he could manage his own matters ; but when I 
Lk^the cavalry into the market, I saw a very constderab e pressure, and so on, 
upcVuie bLh, and I immediately led in with the cavalry between the people 
and the booth to make room. 

1626 Mr. Sarsfield did vole ? — I believe so. 

there was; there was a proclamation issued. _ 

city, that I was not aware of. , ,1,3 

houl?-lamnot speaking about 

that 1 I have nothing to do with Desmond 

.634. When 7V*atdamage done ? Tb« j 

'“rfi‘35''was that damage done during the night of the tuth, or during the polling- 

—I presume it was on the 12 th. AntUpipth 

ti: fn dt': etllnrofrf2\M-Vwi.i not say the evening; hut I say the 

1638. The troops were out on the wb«evL"we heard they 

1639. Where were they sen to -lo d te^ I th, 

were attacking any pariiculai locality , pei 

information I sent the troops in jniing the time when the 

1640. You cannot tell whether this damOoe troops 



General 
R. C. ManieU. 

9 May 1853. 
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troops were in discharge of their duty at night, wlien they were sent out in conse- 
quence of any attack upon any house, or in the day-time? — It was done in dis- 
charge of their military duty. 

1641. And this X want to know ; cau you discriminate whether tliat was done 
in the day or the eTeniogr — It is impossible for me to say it was dune any hour 
of that day ; I got the reports immediately afterwards. 

1642. Mr. French came to the County Club? — He did. 

1643. Did the sheriff come with him r — I do not know. 

1644. Were you in the room when he came? — Yes. 

1645. About what time uas tliat? — Upon my word it is a difficult thing to 
charge iny memorv with the exact hour; if I had been aware of this, I should 
have been more likely to have marked the hour. I cannot charge my memory to 
lialf an hour in either of the points I have been detailing. 

1646. Do you remember meeting Seijeant Mm-phy while you were on horse- 
back r — Yes ; I met him, and spoke to him. 

1 647. Was it after you met Mr. Serjeant Murphy and spoke to him, Mr. French 
came to the County Club?— I cannot tell you. 

1648. Was it towards the afternoon? — I should say about three o’clock; I 
think it is in)possible to be precise to an hour or half an hour. 

1 1)49- About the halter’s shop ; what time was that I— That was after the busi- 
ness in Harpur-lane ; I think it was after that. 

? 650. Some time ? — Not very long. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

1651. I understand you that the only booth you went to was the booth where 
you saw the rush upon Mr. White ?— Exactly. I bad been, before the election 
commenced, at one of the booths in the upper part of the city. 

1652. If I understand you rightly, you were remaining at your quarters? 

Ready for anything. 

1 653. And no report having come, you had not gone out ? — No. 

1654. Who sent you the report about the booths, where the disturbance was ; 

do you know where it came from? — If I mistake not Mr. French sent me one 
little memorandum, a little pencil memorandum; there were other informations; 
gentlemen pa.ssing into the club stated what was going on, and 1 immediately re- 
inforced the points. ^ 

^^55- Your impression is, that the report which took you out came from Mr. 
Trench ? I will not say that exactly; that was one of them; it was several 
reports coming in at the time. 

1656. What other reports ?— Stating tliat there was considerable excitement 
going on. 

1637. Were they official reports, or from individuals ?— I conceived Mr. 
Trench s to have been so; he was a magistrate. 

1658. Now you say you heard in the course of the day they were attackinff 

houses and other places ! — That is the only house that was blocked up ; so far as 
1 can recollect the only house blocked up was, in the course df the day, that in 
ratnek htreet ; the foreigner’s, the batter’s ; and I immediately interposed and 
kept the point clour. ■' ^ 

1659. My learned friend asked about the women, and you also said I think 

marke™”"" hi front; where were the men ?— They were behind in this 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Ewm Porter was called in ; and, having been sworn was Examined by 
Mr. PigQtt, as follows : 

YCHJ are the head constable of police at Cork” Yes 

1661. Your district is Shandon Market district?— Yes 

1662. Were you on duty at the Shandon Market at the last election ?-I was. 

u pollmg-places there, we are told ? Yes. 

1664. How many men had you under your command there?— There was an 
officer over me ; there were 21 men and myself. 

[The Witness withdrew. 
[Adjourned to To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 
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Martis, 10® die Mali, 1853 . 



SIR JOHN YARDE BULLER, Bart., in the Chair. 
The names of the Members were called over j all present. 



Mr. Ewin Porter was called in ; and, having been sworn, was further Examined by 
Mr. Pigott, as follows : 

1665. YOU were stating yesterday that you were head constable of the Shandon 
district? — Yes, in the city of Cork. 

1 666. And were you stationed in that district on the day of the election ? — I was, 
on the 12th of July. 

1667. How many men had you under you? — There were 21 men, the head 
constable, and an officer of police. 

1668. By the Committee.'] That is, 23 besides yourself; or do you include 

yourself? Twenty-two men and an officer; 21 men, the head constable, and an 

officer. 

1669. Does that include yourself?— Yes. 

1670. 'Mr. Pigott.] Now, had you observed placards about the city of Cork 
the day before the election in any number?— Yes, I saw some placards. 

1671. Were they numerous ? — I could not say that. 

1672. Were they of the kind that have been shown to the Committee? — I did 
not have any of them ; I saw some placard.^ respecting the election. 

1673. You did not read them?— I did read them ; but I could not bring to my 
memory what they were ; respecting the Stockport riot, and so on ; I recollect 
Colonel Chatterton, and Mr. Murphy, and Mr. Fagan being mentioned. 

1674. Your party were told off by Mr. Fox, the county inspector, for duty that 
morning? — Yes, we were. 

1675. You were well acquainted with the nature of the locality in which you 
were placed ?— I knew it well ; I have been there a long time. 

1676. Have you attended elections at Cork before?— Yes. 

1677. How many liave you been situated in Cork ? — Over 19 years. 

1678. Is that a i>ad neighbourhood, the Shandon Market?— It is the Grossest 
part of Cork, of bad character. 

1679. Do women of the town live there?— Convenient for robbers, and so on ; 

I consider it the worst part, that and Barrack-street ; I consider those are the two 
worst parts of Cork. , , , , 

1680. Was that an inconvenient place, that polling booth, where they were 

placed ; that is, were they placed inconveniently, with narrow access, and so on?— 
It was a small market. , » 

1681. What sort of roads approached it?— Shandon-street approaches part oi 

it, and Blarney-lane. , . , , r,i 1 • l.. 

mo. What is the width of Blarney-lane?— I should say Blarney-laiie might 
be ] 0, or from that to 1 5 yards ; I think 10 yards ; from that to 1 2. 

1683. Thirty feet wide ? — Thirty feet wide. 

1 684. The width of the street that leads up to the market, I am asking about . 

— That is Shandon-street or Blarney-lane. . , r .-u u . .u 

1685. Blarnev-lane ?— I think it is about 30 feet wide from the house to the 
Market wall. Then there is Brogue Market-street turns off again; it is all sur- 
rounded by Shandon-lane, and Brogue-street, and Blarney-lane. 

1686. You can judge distances pretty well ?— Yes, I think I can. 

1 687. And yon think it is 30 feet wide es, as near as I could say, 30 feet. 

1688. Tn om- three carriages can pass all along tlie street .'—Two could pa,s 

‘‘““sf.^'fenld more than two?-There is a. footpath opposite the market on 
the widest apptoach to this polling hooth ?_Shandon- 
'‘ 7 , 8 . H 160.. mat 



Mr. E. Porler. 
10 May 1853. 
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5691. What is the width of Shandon-stveet? — Perhaps not more than a yard 
or a yard and a half might be the difference between the two, as near as I can say. 

1692. Are the streets lined with houses on either side? — All round them. 

1693. What son of persons inhabit those houses ?— I would say the humbler 
classes of persons ; my own barrack is the corner house at Blarney-lane and 
Sbandon-strcet. 

1694. You were speaking about thieves and prostitutes, and so on; do those 
people live there, or in some back lane ? — Rather up Blarney-lane and the Market- 
place, to the right off Blarney-lane. 

]()95. What time did you go on duty on that morning? — I was paraded at 
Eliznbell) Fort ; I Ment to Sbandon Market, it might be, as near as I can say, half 
a mile. 

169b. What time did you get to Shandon? — About a quarter to eight, or a few 
minutes before tiiai. 

1697. The polling had not commenced ? — No, not till eight o’clock. 

1698. Did you observe any crowd of persons there then?— A few. 

1699. Did the crowd begin to congregate soon after, or at what time? — About 
eight, and niter that. 

1700. From wdiat direction did the crowd come? — That would be impossible 
for me to ,‘iay ; all directions, round the market, I should say. 

1701. Dill you observe any particular dress; had tliey any particular dress on 
any of them ? — I should say they were of the working classes, the labouring 
classes, and women. 

1702. How do the working classes dress there; pretty much alike, or in dif- 
ferent costumes? — Rather low costumes by the working classes there. 

^ 7 '' 3 - ^ ou cannot say whether it was a smock-frock they had on? — A good 
many had smock-frocks ; some what they call Bavragan jackets. 

1704. Short jackets r — Yes. 

1705. Had they anything with them; did you observe aD}'thing in their 
hands r — Alter, perhaps, coming to nine o’clock, there was a great number assem- 
bled: some had short pieces of staves in their hands and branches of trees; I 
think that was half-past eight ; from that to nine. 

1706. What do you in Ireland call a short piece of stave? — I saw a great 
many ; at one end was broad, and where they held it in their hand was quite 
small and round. 

1707. Was it rounded for the hand? — Yes, some of them; i saw a great 
many in that way. 

1708. What was it made of? — I could not say. 

1709. Were they fonniclable-lookiiig weapons, or something very harmless, 
like a twig ?— I often saw those sticks, and I often saw them before of that sort, 
as near as I could say to that sort. 

1710. What sort? — Pieces of stave. 

1711. How long were they ? — Perhaps there were some of them two feet and a 
half. 

1712. How thick were they ? — Perhaps what they call inch timber, or it rai^ht 

be a little more. ® 

1713. Do you mean an inch each way? — They were broad at the one end, 
and I saw some of those pieces of sticks in their hands. 

1714. ^\■e want to know the substance bf those sticks ?— What they call inch 
timber. 

171 .V What would be the thickness of the stick; can you describe Small 
that way, ;md perhaps three inches this way {describing it). 

1716. Three iliches by one inch ? — Yes. 

1717. Tliose were awkward-looking sticks, and would do a deal of mischief to 
a man it lie was struck with one ? — I would say so. 

1718. In what number were the persons that were armed with those sticks’ — 
That I could not say; there was a great number, but I could not say. 

1710. A i;ood number may mean 20, or 30, or too, or 1,000; ‘^ive ns some 
notion ?— I here might be 30 or 40, or more ; I could not tell. 

1720. .sticks ?— Yes. 

1721. What was the number of person.? altogether collected round the Shandon 

Market at time o'clock ?— A very large number; I think a very laro-e number; a 
great part ot them women and girls. ' ° 

1722. Were 
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1 7‘22. Were they with bonnets, or were they without bonnets ?— i did not see 
many with bonnets. 

1723. Had they anything in their hands? — Green bouglis and branches of 
treey. 

1724. Was there any disturbance about the polling booths at that time in the 
monun'^ between eight and nine, you say those persons were collected ?— I would 
say up to half-past eight, and up to nine, persons could pass and re-pass. I «ould 
say sooner nine o’clock. 

1725. Describe in your own way what look place there about nine o’clock : — 
Parties coming to vote were cheered, and shouted, and groaned, and so on. 

1726. Well, did anything more happen besides the groaning and shouting; 
were these persons near the poll ? — Either side of the market gates there was a 
great number. 

1727. Had the voters to pass through them to get to the poll? — Yes, they had 
to pass through. 

1"28. Was there any difficulty for the voters to get up between nine and ten ? 
—Yes, I would say there was. 

172c). The voters for Colonel Chatterton, did they meet with any obstruction, 
or was' anytliing done to them up to eight o’clock? — I should say none were 
obstructed ; but thev were groaned and shouted ; and I would say, about nine 
o’clock, or perhaps a little after nine, or a little before nine. 

1730- Were any of them injured in anyway; was any violence used? — I 
could not say there was ; there were some stones thrown at that period in the 
market, for I saw that. 

1731. Then did they not keep throwing stones 1 — Up to that time ; but a little 
after there were a number of stones thrown in the market and about the market- 



° 1732. By the Committee.] When did the stone-throwing begin ?—l would say 
about nine, or a little before. 

1733. Mr. Who threw the stones ? — I could not say. 

J734. Where did tliey come from ?— The people that were assembled there. 

1735. Did they come from the mob? — Yes. 

1736. Who were they thrown at 1—1 would say that they were not very careful 

who they would hit when they threw them. If any persons came up to vote that 
were known to vote for Colonel Chatterton, I would say they were hooted and 
groaned, and stones thro\vn. r n i i 

1 737. Do you recollect any men in particular who were coming up for Colonel 
Chatterton who were molested in that way r — I recollect a man named Dwyer, 

1738. What time did Dwyer come up to vote?— lam not very particular ; I 
think it might be a little after nine, or about nine. 

1730. That is quite near enough for us 3 about nine Dwyer came up to vote ; 
what happened to Dwyer?— I saw a person get up on the platform, where the 
persons came round to vote, and shake his hand at Dwyer, and told him to vote : 
“ Vote,” said he, “ if you dare.” r i p • 0 

1740. Where was the man, on the platform ; what sort of a platfonn was it 
The assessors sit up there ; a large platfonn ; that is the width of it (describing zf). 

1741. Was that where the poll clerks sit ?— The assessors sit in front, and 
the poll clerks around, and the gentlemen conducting it could see each side. 

1742. Was it upon that table ?— The table where the assessor was. 

1743. Had he got anything in his hand, this man ? — No. 

1744. What did he do ?— Shook his fist at him; “ Vote,” .said he, “ if you 

dare.” . . . , 

1745. Did anybody pull the man down, or prevent hiin from doing this r— 

Some people gathered about him ; but I saw him vote afterwards foi Coione 
Chatterton. . , 

1746. Did any one pull the man off the table, or allow him to remain there r— 
I cannot recollect. 

1747. You did not, I suppose? — No, I did not. 

1748. Did Dwyer vote 1 — Y’es. 

1749. How soon after that? — Immediately. • - tu 

1750. Did anything happen to him in consequence of his votingr— mere 
seemed a number of persons very violent towards him, and at the same tune me 
and my men ; we got him into the corner of the market. 

t75i. How were they violent? — Abusing him for voting. Merely 
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1 752. Merely M’ith words ? — With words. 

1753. They did not touch him, nor beat him ? — No. 

1 754. Did they try to get at him — Yes, they did, and were prevented. 

1755. What happened 10 Dwyer; tell us wliat happened? — We got him into 
the corner of the market, and kept him there some time. 

1756- Your men? — Yes, and myself, and kept him there for some time. 

1757- Why did you keep him there?— We considered he would be injured, if 
we let him go out of the market. 

1758. You kept him there, because you thought him in danger? — Yes. 

1759. How long did you keep him? — A short time. 

1 760. What became of him ? — A car was got, and we put him into the car. 

1761. Yes, go on; it necessary to protect him ?— It seemed so; I 
tljink so. 

1762. You thought so at the time ?--’Yes. 

1 763. Did your men take him away ? — He was taker, away then. 

1764. Was there much violence?— He was taken away by a man named 
O’Flynn. 

1765. Was there much excitement round the poll at this time ? — There was 
a great deal of noise and shouting, and a great fleal of excitement. 

1706. Were ibe people there who you say had sticks round the poll? — 
In the market, and at a back gate. 

1707. Is that a back gate through which the voters would have to come? 

There was a front gale, and they could come to either side of the market ; the back 
gate or the front gate. 

1768. Were those men with the sticks at both entrances? — I could not say, 
but at the front gate ; we were generally about the front gate. 

1709. Did It require your body to keep the peace at the polling booth ? — 
Yes. 

] 770. ^Vere you able to do it? — No ; I considered we had not sufficient force 
to do it. 

1771. How did they get by you, and get in ? — ^Tbey came in. 

1772* How ; I suppose you tried to prevent them ? — They stated it was their 
right to come in, and they would come in, and we allowed them to come in. 

^773* III "^hat numbers were (hey in — The market was a small market, and 
very much crowfled. 

1774. More than half full? — Nearly full, sometimes. 

^775- What sort of persons were there in the market ?— Rather respectable 
people, and a great many of them voters, and so on. 

177G. \V ho were those people who said they had a right to come in, and 
would come in, notwithstanding you police — A great many persons who would 
say that they had a right. 

1777* M hat sort ot persons? — They were rather the better class of people. 

1778. Give us some notion ; were they tradesmen ? — I would say tradesmen, 
and some of them shopkeepers, and some of them the better sort of working 
classes. 

1 779. Any of those that were armed with sticks, did any of them go in ? — No, 

I could not say that ; I could not recollect anything that wav. 

1780. Was Hadnett your officer? — Yes. 

1781. Was he hurt?— Yes, he got a blow, a cut with a stone on his lip. 

1782. Were stones thrown at you? — Yes, they were. 

1783. And he was on duty the time he was struck? — ^Yes. 

1784. And stones were thrown at you and your men? — Yes. 

1785. How long did that go on; throwing stones at your men ?— I interfered. 

i78t>. How’long; troni w'hat time to what time? — A very short time ; there 

was H volley of stones, and no more for some time again. 

17S7. Did diey begin as early as nine, or before nine? — I cannot say; it was 
after nine there were some stones thrown. 

1788. Why did they throw stones at you? — I could not say that. 

1789. Did you do anything to cause it? — No, except keep the people back. 

1700. They appeared to know that you kept the people back?— Oh yes. 

1791. Did that exasperate them ?— Yes, it did at times. 

3 792- M hy were you keeping those people back ? — Merely for making way for 
the people going in and coming out. 

1793. What 
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1 7Q3. Wliat people were you making way for r — Voters and respectable people 
coming in. r /-i 

1794. Were they voters for Colonel Chatterton or Messrs. Murphy and 
pagan ? — Both. 

i/Qj- Did you observe whether any of Colonel Chatterlon’s voters had more 
difficulty of getting to the poll there when they arrived than the others ? — I would 
sav, in the after part of tlie day, none came at all to vote for Colonel Chatterton. 

"^1796. I am asking you about them at this time? — Yes, there were groans, as 
I have stated before, they were groaned, and cheered, and hooted- 
i/ 97 * What do you call clieering ? — Shouting. 

1798. Do groaning and clieering mean the same thing in Cork r — No. 
j-gg. Were they cheered by their friends, do you mean? — No, no, the other 
parly ; such as yelling. 

1 800. Had they got any friends there ? — There were some of their friends. 

1801. Some of Colonel Chalterton’s? — Yes. 

1802. Cheering, I suppose, means shouting there ? — Yes. 

1803. Have you ever seen elections in Cork before? — I have. 

1804. Did you ever see anything like the riot that took place at this last elec- 

-jjQjj'? I think they were more violent at this election than ever I saw them at 

an election in Cork. 

1805. Do you remember the poll at that place being adjourned? — Yes, 

I do. 

1806. Why was it adjourned; are you able to tell us that?— They were 
appe.'uing to be in very great disturbance, and I consulted with the officers, and 
•they stated, that it was better for me to go and send for a party of the miUtary. 

1807. Did you consider that a party of military was wanted? — Yes, I did. 

1808. Were they wanted to quell the disturbance generally, to protect the 
voters, or for other purposes ? — For general purposes, and one especially ; to ride in 
front of the market ; there would be a party required to ride in front of the 
market in Shandon Ward. 

1809. To keep it clear? — Yes. 

1810. Was it choked up with people? — Yes. 

iSii. In your judgment, was it dangerous for a voter to go up to vote for 
Colonel Chatterton, if he was known to be a voter for Colonel Chatterton? — 

I should sav from the shouting, and so on, that he might receive violence. 

1812. You were there, and you could see all that was done, and the temper of 
the peo[)ie, and the way in which Dwyer was treated ; knowing all that, and having 
an opportunity of judging, in your judgment was it so ? — My opinion is, that a 
person comiiiii up and voting for Colonel Chatterton, would have received violence 
if he had not been protected ; that is my opinion. 

1813. And the violence was such that you thought the military was necessary ? 

— Yes. . . . rp 

1814. In your judgment, was it necessary to send for the military.' The 
officers and 1 considered it was, to clear the streets and passages, to enable persons 
to have recourse to go into the markets and the passages. 

1815. In your judgment, was the state of things such that the polling could not 
go on, and it was necessary to adjourn the poll ? — I was down for the military, 
and when I returned, it was closed ; Dwyer was after voting then. 

i8t6. Did you try to take any prisoners? — It was after having voted. 

1817. Bv the Committee.'] About what o’clock was that? As near as I could 
say, half-p-dst 10. 

I Si 8. Mr. Pigott.] Did you try to take prisoners ?— No, I did not. 

1519. Didyourmen? — No. 

1520. Why?—! considered I had not sufficient force. 

1821. If you had had sufficient force, should you have taken prisoners ; was 
there cause for your taking prisoners into custody ? — I could not say that there 
was cause. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

tS'22. You are the constable only of the Shandon district? — ^Tlic head con- 
stable. 

1823. You are under the superintendence of Mr. Fox ? — Yes, he is the county 
inspector. 

1S24. Is Mr. Fox here ? — No, not that I am aware of. 

528. s 3 1S25. When 
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1825. 'When you weiu om, you say there were 2\ nieiij the head constable aud 
an officer? — Yes. 

1 S2O. Is the officer a person superior in station lo yourself- — Yes. 

1827. Who was the officer: — Mr. Hadnett; he belongs to Kinsaie. 

1S28. By the Committee^ You acted under Mr. Hadnett? — Yes, under his 
orders. 

1829. Mr. Overmd.'] Is he ill ? — Not that I am aware of. 

1 S30. Are you aware that he is here ? — I am not aware of that. 

1831. Was he out with you during the whole course of the day ? — Yes, he was 
in the market, and about. 

1832. I believe Mr. Fox’s duty was to go round, not only Shandon Market, 
but to all the various bootiis in the town ? — On the first day I did not see Mr. Fox 
at the Shandon Market. 

1833. As superintendent, do you not know that his duty would be to go to all 
the places in the city of Cork r — Yes, I think so. 

1834. And it was his business particularly to provide for the safety of the town, 
so far as the police was concerned ? — Yes, and the authority of the magistrates and 
Mr. Fo.\ j he was the head of the police. 

1835. You say )-ou went to the booth in Shandon Market, and left before 
seven o’clock — Not so near eight o’clock, but a quarter to eight, or a few minutes 
before ciglit. 

1536. You sa\v very few persons there ? — Very few. 

1537. Then, as thu polling- began, voters increased ? — Yes. 

1538. There were two booths in that market ? — Yes. 

1 839. And I believe there were a great many persons who voted on both sides 
for Messrs. Murphy and Fagan and Colonel Cbatterton ?— Yes, a great many. 

1840. And they kept voting on both sides continuously till two o’clock? 
— No. 

1841. When ? — Half-past 10 or 11, till the booth was closed ; the second booth 
kept polling up to four o’clock. 

1S42. Five o’clock? — Four, I think. 

i 843. Five o’clock by the Act of Parliament ? — It was kept open to that 
hour, whatever it was. 

1 S44. Were they not continuing to vote at the other booth that was kept open ? 
— Yes. 

1845. And in the same area, and under the same lean-to? — ^The same roof; 
it is a lenny. 

1846. And the one kept open was only four or five yards from the one closed? 
— It was a few yards further up the market. 

1847. Were your officers between the two booths, or how were they placed ?— 
They were walking about. 

1848. In the market?— And about the gate. 

1S49. ^Vhat direction did the majority of voters come from ? — Both from the 
back gate and the front gate. 

1 850. Where did the largest proportion come in, through the front or the back ? 

I would say that the greatest proportion came in from the back gate ; it would 

be very hard for me to say; a great number came from the back gate. 

1851. You say it is a low part of the town ? — It is a low part of the town. 

1852. I mean the inhabitants are of the lower class? — Yes, a great part of 

them. ® ^ 

iS.53* I® the whole district inhabited by the lower class, or only that particular 
locality ?— Not at all. 

1854. Shandon-street one of the most busy and populous thoroughfares 

in Cork ? — Yes. 

18.55. And the principal thoroughfare in Cork ? — Yes, the principal. 

3850. Are those people of great respectability who live in it? — The greatest 
part ot them are shopkeepers. 

j 857. Is not tliere an exit out of Shandon-street into the Shandon Market ?— 

I call it the Iront gate. 

1S58. Has not that street a communication with the other part of the ward j 
is not that the way that a large number of voters came ? — With the Shandon 
Ward ? 

1559- Yes r The wards; they could come in by Harpur-lane, Shandon-street, 
or even up Shandon-street from North Mall^up Pope’s Quay. 

i860. Is 
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1860. Is Pope’s Quay a very large nlde space r — ^Yes. yir.E.Poder. 

1861. And you enter from there? — Yes, they could come uji from that. 

1862. What kind of a mavltet is .this Shandoa Market? — A few persons sell loMayiSs;!. 
salt meat in it, and vegetables and so on ; it is rather a small place. 

1863. Now do you know Douglas-street ? — Y’’es. 

1864. Where is Douglas-street? — The south end of Cork I would call it. 

1S6.5. In what w’urd is it? — It is in the Corn-market Ward. 

1566. Has not Douglas-street an access from tlie passage road? — Y’es. 

1567. And a large thoroughfare? — Yes. 

1568. Doiiglas-road ? — Yes. 

18G9. Is that one of the principal thoroughfares of the city of Cork? — Yes. 

{It was pointed out on the map.) 

1570. That is a road abutting on one of the markets selected for the purposes 
of the election ? — Y’es, coming in that way to it. 

1571. It is the same thing, Doiiglas-road and Douglas-street? — Yes, I should 
say so. 

1872. Is not that a principal thoroughfare; is not it a wide street? — No, it is 
rather a narrow street. 

1873. Is not it one of the principal thoroughfares? — Y’es, it is the principal 
street of that w-ard ; I shoitld say, there is a great inauy lanes in it indeed. 

1 874. We have lieard about Barrack-street Market ; do you know the Catfort ; 
the Finn Barrs Ward? — Yes. 

1875. Whereabouts is the Catfort? — Catfort, when you go along Barrack- 
street, it is to the left. 

1876. By the Committee^ Go up Barrack-street? — Y^es; up Barrack-street, 
opposite. 

1877. Mr. Overend.~\ Going up from the water ? — Over the South Bridge, and 
up Barrack-street, and when you go up Barrack-street, uppo.site Elizabeth Fort, 
just to the left, nearly opposite Elizabeth Fort. 

1878. Do you see the point marked red ou that map? — Cat-lane leads up 
to it. 

1879. Is Elizabeth Fort opposite the market? — Opposite the Potato-market. 

1880. Whe-re the polling place was held? — Yes; Elizabeth Fort' was formerly 
the old Convict Depot. 

1881. Is the Catfort, or the place which is selected for the polling booths, the 
highest of the two above the river ? — The highest of the two ; I would say Gat- 
fort is rather the higher. 

1S82. Therefore, if tliere was any difficulty in getting up from the river on * 

account of the steepness, that would be increased by going to Catfort? — I would 
say Catfort is on rather a higher position than the Barrack-street Market. 

1883. There is one question I would like to ask you, as to Sbundon 
Market ; you said you had' a barrack there ? — The opposite corner ; just opposite 
the market ; the market is at the left, when I go by Harpur-lane, and the other 
is to the right. 

1884. The barrack is the place where the police stop ? — Yes. 

1885. You had a quantity there? — The number I have spoken of, and to the 
best of my recollection I left an orderly man in charge, when 1 left in the 
morning. 

1886. At all events it is a police station? — My' police station. 

1887. Is the Shandon-street Market called the North Potato-market? — No. 

1888. Is there another market that is so called? — Yes, a little further up in 
Blarney-lane, about 15 perches ; you go up and then turn to the right of the 
Milk-market, and the Potato-market is there in the Old Market-place. 

1889. the Committeer\ That Old Market-place is leading to bk^JIarys 
Market; the Old Market-place? — I am not aware of any St. Mary’s Market. 

{The same was explained on the ma^}.) 

iSgo. Mr. Overend^ You say there is Shandon Market and the North Potato- 
market; they are two different places? — Yes. 

1891. Is 'the North Potato-market higher up than the Shandon Market.- 
' — Yes. 

1892. Are the approaches to the North Potato-market as good as the ap- 
proaches to Shandon .Market? — No. 

1893. Is it 50 yards from Pope’s Quay; the Shandon Market? — Where the 

polling ttas? „ 

528. H4 1894. Yes? 
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1894. Yes? — Oh ! 3’es, it is. 

1895. How far is it? — I think about Browns Hill, and then you come into 
Shandon-street; I would say from 50 to 70 yards, but I never measured it. 

1896. Now, then, the top one is a potato-market, but Sbandon Market is not 
one? — No. 

1897. What is Shandon Market: — The women sell salt meat and vegetables. 

1 898. But not potatoes ? — No, it is not a potato-market. 

1899. Now then, with respect to your going out, you say a little after eight 
o’clock, the voters came in, and there were persons coming to vote as well as 
othere who were not coming to vote ? — Yes. 

1900. My learned friend asked you about their dress; was there anything 
peculiar about the dress of the people, or was it the ordinary dress? — The 
ordinary dress of the working classes. 

tyoi. Were tlie market-women about? — Yes, I would say' they were. 

1 902. Was there anythinu to indicate that the women you have alluded to were 
prostitutes of the town ? — A good many. 

1903. Was the great mass? — I will not say that there were a good raanyof 
them. 

1904. Was the great mass of them that were tliere early, women who had gone 
out with their husbands r— There was not the great mass ; the number of women 
there was very large, and I would say there might be a great many amongst 
them. 

1905. How many do you think you knew as prostitutes of the town ; what is 
the proportion of the prostitutes to the number of women you saw there ? — That 
would be a question very hard for me to answer. 

1906. How many women were there altogether, do you think, in the market? — 
In the market ? 

1907. Yes ? — A very few ; I did not see any women in the market. 

igo8. About the market? — A large number. 

1909. How many; was the street full of women? — ^The streets were full of 
women, and the lanes; women and men, and boys and girls, old and young. 

1910. And they had branches of trees in their Ijands ? — Yes, and bands of 
music. 

191! . They were all very cheerful ? — Yes, they were all very cheerful. 

1912. They were cracking Irish jokes?— Yes, and there were tar barrels. 

1913. When did you see the tar barrels? — Late in the evening. 

1914. My learned friend has a.sked you whether any of them had sticks in their 
hands; had you olten seen those sticks before: — Such as those ; I did not say 
those. 

^ 9 ^ 5 - The number was about 40 ; well, now with respect to the stones that 
were thrown ; did you notice when they were thrown ; do you, or do you not, 
believe yourself to have been hit accidentally, or the police to have been hit acci'- 
dentally ? — It might be accidentally, or persons passing going to vote for Colonel 
Chatiei'ton. 

1916. T’oq do not know where they were directed to ? — No: I could not say 
that. 

ipi?* Now, with respect to thetimeyou say Dwyer voted ; it was about nine?' 
- -Yes ; or it might be a little past. 

1918. How long was it after he voted, that the polling booth was closed ? — A 
very sliort time. 

1919. Would it be a quarter of an hour, do you think: — Not at all ; I had a 
very short distance to go. 

1920. Therefore the first appearance of anything like riot or disturbance was 
about a quarter of an hour before this polling booth was closed? — There was a 
great deal of noise and cheering. 

1921. Was not the cheering within somewhere about a quarter of an hour after 
the closing of the booth ? — I suggested to my officer that the best thing I could 
do was to have a party of military sent for. 

1922. To clear the streets ? — To clear the streets. 

1923. The mob was very great? — Yes, very large. 

1924. I believe in all elections you have always seen mobs: — Yes. 

1925. On previous occasions have you seen the military out? — ^Yes. 

^ ■1926. Were you at the election of 1841 ? — Yes ; I ^va5 at all the elections 
since 1S35 up to the present. 

1927. You 
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19:27. You have said this was worse than what you have seen on previous elec- 
tions ; 'vas there more excitement in 1841 than on this occasion ? — No. 

1928. I am speaking of the latter part of the day j four or five o’clock ? — In 
the elections I have attended in Cork, as I always attended them since 1845, my 
opinion was that there was more disturbance, and more noise, and the people 
more violent at the late election, than ever 1 saw them. 

1929. Was not that in the evening? — During the da)^. 

ipgo. When did it begin ? — I think, as near as I can say, nine o’clock, or a 
little after. 

ipji. In the morning the people got up and voted:— Yes. 

1932. It has been suggested that there were some paving stones in the neigh- 
bourhood ; did you see any ? — Yes. 

1933- Where did you see them ?— In Shandon-street, opposite the market. 

1934. Do you know who put them there? — No. 

1935. How long did you see them ?— It might be the day before, or the evening 
before ; they were not there before ; 1 did not see them before then. I would 
not call them paving stones ; I would call it powder pavement, broken limestone 

1936. Of what is the road composed there r — Broken limestone. 

t937- H is a macadamized road? — Yes. 

] 938. Do vou not know whether the stones are not obliged to be passed through 
a ring, of an ‘inch and a half in circumference, and that they were prepared to 
pave the road?— I would call it a gravel road; it is broken limestone, about 
perhaps what would pass through a ring of a couple of inches, or two or three ; 
some of them might weigh the weight of halt a pound, or some a quarter of a 
pound ; some larger, some smaller. 

1^39, Do you know Mr. Beamish, the high sheriff? — Yes, well. 

1940. Is he here? — I saw him in the Lobby yesterday. 

1941. Did he give you any directions at all in the course of the day ?— No. 

1942. Did you see him about? — I saw him about, and was speaking to him. 

IQ43. Is he a gentleman of high position and respectability in the town ? He 

was^hioh sheriff, and has been a magistrate, and a Member of Parliament for 
the city of Cork himself. I consider him a gentleman of high society. ^ 

1944. Now, I believe there was in the evening a great deal more excitement, 

was not there ?~A great deal more in the evening. 

1945. Do you know that there were some public-house rows?— Yes; I was 

called out to go to one. t • • 

1946 Was not it in consequence of those public-house rows, that the noting 
commenced in tlie streets?— No. I will not say tliat; there were bands of music 
and tar barrels. 

1947. There were bands of music, you say Yes. 

1948. Were not some of the bands of music disturbed r 1 heard there were, 

some of them. , , „ . , • 1 j- . v . 

1949. Was not it in consequence of the bands of music having been disturbed 
that the people got excited ? — No, before then ; it was not there. 

1950. It occurred in North Mayne-street? Yes. 



Re-examined by Mr. Pigoit. 

1951. You say they cracked jokes ; do you mean cracking heads is a joke in 
Cork ? — No. 

1952. Did they crack heads? — Yes. „ . , . r 

1953. Did not you tell your saperintendent all the day that your force was not 
sufficient?-! recollect making a remark to tile head constable, saying I had not 
a sufficient force. I do not recollect whether I mentioned it to Mr. Fox ; but 1 
mentioned it in the morning, and he said it was a small party for me to go to 

You say they continued polling till four o’clock at the second booth ? 

1935. Did thev continue polling there, do you mean, for Colonel Chatterton ? 
—No. I think I mentioned before, after the booth was closed, I did not ““f 

one come to vote for Colonel Chatterton ; on the second day I savv two 
Mr. Jeremiah Blarney was one, and the other I could not say his name. 1 did 
not see any more that 1 know of. , 

1956. Ill order that we may be quite accurate, when you say voted 
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voted for Colonel Cliatlerton after the closing of the one booth, do yon speak of 
the booth that was closed, or the other booth r — I did not see any one vote at 
the booth iliat uas closed. 

1957. Did you see any one vote for Colonel Chaiterton at the other booth: — ■ 
I did not : but they raigiu have voted, and me not see them. 

1058. Vou say you do not know of any other voting? — No, I do not. 

You say that Cat Fort is upon a hisilier level than Bai rack-street ; do 
yon not go up a very sleep ascent lo get to Barrack -street ? — Yes. 

loOu. Can you not get to Cat Fort-lane by a more level road ? — You go up 
Maypole-road, and go opposite the Quaker’s Borying-place ; then you Iiave a steep 
hill to Cat Fort. 

1961. The main road, is not that on a level? — It is from Barrack-street, I 
would call it. 

1962. Is not it on a level ? — I will not say ; it is more of a rise than Barrack- 
street. 

>963. To get to Cat Fort ? — If you are upon the top of Barrack -street, and 
cross Cat-lane, you can go into it. 

1964. Suppose you start from the Quay, until you get to Cat Fort, you have 
more level road than to Barrack-street? — From the South Bridge, going up Bar- 
rack-street, it is easier going up Barrack-street than from that part of the Quay to 
Cat Fort. 

19G5. Is it a rise of one foot in seven at Barrack-street ? — It is liighisli ground. 

1966. Is there any such rise to get to Oat Fort ? — 1 would say that Cat Fort 
is as liigii. 

1967. Is there a level road to get to it, though it may go a more circuitous 
route? — You could go up Maypnle-road ; turn off Barrack-street. 

1968. Is that a main road? — Yes. 

1969. Is it a level road? — Yes, it is rather so; Maypole-road is rather a level; 
there is some rise in it too from Barrack-street. 

1 970. Is this a fair sample of the sized stones {producing some specimens') ? — Yes. 

1971. That would not go through a two-inch ring, would it? — Tluit is about 
the description. 

1972. Did you see Mr. Gore Jones come up to that polling-place? — I did j I 
saw liim pass it. 

1973. Was a disturbance prevailing at tlie time he came up ; a crowd of per- 
sons ? — There was a great deal of noise and disturbance. 

1974. And the voters unable to get up for Colonel Chatterton: — I did not see 
any voters. 

1975 - Was that about the lime when Dwyer was obliged to be protected by 
you ? — Yes. 

1976. Did Mr. Gore Jones attempt to clear the street? — No. 

1977. How long did he stay there? — A short lime. I went out and called 
upon him, and said 1 considered it was very bad work, and if he cleared the front 
of the imirket it would be of great service. 

1978. Did lie attempt to clear the front of the market?— He rode off, and the 
dragoons with him ; and a volley of stones was flung at the dragoons, and they 
rode away. 

1979. They rode away amidst the shower of stones?— Yes, they rode away; 
they were going away, and tliey rode off pretty rjuiclr, ami a volley of stones after 
them. 

1980. At them r — Yes, at them. 

1981. Was tliat immediately after you had asked Ur. Gore Jones to clear the 
market? — The front of it, I say. 

1982. Did he hear you? — I spoke to him. 

1983. Did he make any answer? — Yes. 

1984. "What did he say?— He said, “Wait for a little.” 

19S5. And then he went away r— Yes. 

Examined by the Committee. 

1986. Will you explain tlie size of the Shandon Market inside the walls ?— It 
IS nearly a three-cornered market. I would say that the side next to Blarney- 
lane nas from tS to 32 , or from that to 24 yards, and the side next to Brogue 
JIarket-strect, I would say that might be ”26 yards, or perhaps it might be a 

couple 
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couple of yards over ; the side next to Shandon-street be 20 yards ; and Mr. R Porter. 

lower down, the end of the market Is not more than a couple of yards, or three 

yards ; it is a three-cornered market, a triangle. 10 5Iay iSs3- 

1987. You spoke of the front gate and the back gate?— Yes. 

1988. Were there only two gates into the market at all? — That is all. 

1989. Have the voters, coming into that marker, to come out at the same gate 
they entered at? — Tliey might go out at either gate. 

1990. Tliey might? — Yes. 

iggi. But I understood you that they came in at both gates? — Yes. 

1992. There was no other exit hut at the same gate they came in ? — No other; 
they could come out and go in at both. 

iggS. The two booths, were they on the one side of the market, or opposite? 

They were set against the wall leading to Blarney-lane. 

1994. Against the wall 22 yards long?— Yes. 

1995* What was the length of each booth ; you said there were some yards 
between each booth ' — Y'es, there were. 

1906. What was the length of the booth ?— The booth came rather out by 
whatl would call the lower corner of the market. 1 would say the iirst booth 
went into the market at the front gate on the right, and was about four yards 
from the side of the market next to Shandon-street. 

1997. What is the other ?— Then 1 think, as near as I can say, seven or eight 

yards between the two booths ; and from that up was vacant. t 1 • 1 n 

1998. In that case the booths would not be more than six yards 1 think )L 
was four or five planks put together, and the assessors sat at the upper end. 

IQQQ. What is the length of the plank? — Nine feet, or it might be 12 feet. 

I think it was a 12-feet plank that was the length, and there were four ot them 

^ 2000. I want to know how many voters could be withiiiside the rail ; I sup- 
pose there was a rail at some point? — You could come in at the front gale and 
pass through the opposite gate, without being obstructed in any way by the two 

2001. I want to know the access to the bootli. Suppose a voter in the maiket, 
was it easy for him to get into the booth to give his vote r les, quite easy. 

2002. Would the booth admit more than one voter at a time r—lt wna qn to 
an open space; it was not oiicloseci at all; the voter came up and voted at Ute 

‘‘‘*’2003. In jour opinion, suppose there was no obstruction from the mob wore 
the booths sufficient in Sliaudon Market for the voters to give tlietr votes w.th 

did they seem to he pieces of timber 
that had been got'lVom a timber-yard, and a handle made to then.? -Yes, some 
of them, and some of them round sticks; what tliey call walking-sticks; stoat 

I want to call your attention to the inch timber ; I want a bettor 
deOT?ption of the inch timber stick?— It is an inch m depth I would sajq as neat 
as nossible • I could not be particnlar ; and about three inches ot the olhei end , 
a gS Lny might be two Veet and a half long ; the upper end ol them was 

'^'*200™\vliat timber were they made of?— I could not say. 

2007. What was the colour of them ?-,Some white and 
2008 Do von know what we call battens in this country l-les, 1 do, well. 
nSoa: Were to made out of battens ?-No; perhaps I made a mistake ,a 



=1S?aT;!C;lc:s‘:Mimber an inch in thickness ‘>>-0 ™ 

s ales are nailed for the roofs of houses ?— I am not acquainted wil l those 
1 Were they pieces of wood tliat appeared to have been 
ler Serfs rerd r-No, it appeared to be like a piece of timber that a 
1,1 j ...111, ii-.c Vnifp cut a nlace foi- Ins hand in it. 



which slates are r 
201 

person would get, and with his knife cut a place foi his hand ^ 

^ 2012. Whefe do you conceive the people got this timber W f 

the hedges ?-No, it was timber that perhaps came out of a 

place. I could not say, in fact, where they came from ; not any green timne 

any more than what the women had, boughs. nf nne of them? 

: 2013, Were you near those Shandoii booths after the closing ot one 01 me 



-I wi there all day about them, and in^them, and. outside. 



2014. Before 
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^U.E. Porter . 2014. Befoie the closiug- did you observe anv obstruction at the other booth ; 

,0 jj jg you have mentioned the obstruction of one and the closing of that one ? — I cannot 
^ say there was any obstrucliou at what I would call the upper booth. 

2015. When YOU remained, the lower booth having been cleared and closed, 
and the upper booth being open, did you observe voters going into the upper 
booth to vote? — Yes. 

2016. Did you observe voters for Colonel Chatterton going there ?— I did not 
see any. 

2017. Do you know the names of some; do you kow the name of Mr. Robert 
Morrison, an occupier of land by the Shannikin ? — Ves, I know him well. 

2018. Did you see him vote ? — No, I did not. 

2019. Did you see him in the course of tlie day there? — Not that I recollect. 

2020. Do you know a person named George Ridings?— Yes, I do. I did not 
see him vote. 



2021. They were not in the booth, neither George Ridings nor Morrison ; they 
were not persons belonging to the l>ooth ; were there any voters who stood at the 
booth and afterwards voted r — I did not see them that day ; they might come up 
to the booth. 

2022. 1 hey were not in the booth, else, you would see them ? — I think I would. 

2023. Up to the time when the lower booth was closed were there about the 
same number of voters apparently voting at the one booth and the other ? — There 
were rather more voting at the upper booth ; they polled in the morning ; the first 
hour they polled quick, exceedingly quick. 

2024. At both booths? — Yes ; the lower booth, or what I call the first booth in 
the market, 1 was generally about there, and I remained at the front gate. 

2025. Then was your attention drawn sufficiently to the upper booth, after the 

lower booth was closed, to be able to tell the Committee whether there was any 
obstruction to the voters at that booth ? — I could not say there u’as any • m\' 
attention was not called to it. J > J 

2026. You say you did not see any voters vote for Colonel Chatterton ?— I did 

not see any person vote for him at tlie upper booth at all ; I was more enoaoed al 
the lowermost booth. ^ ° 

2027. Did you see Charles Pinfold vote?— I do not know him. 

^ 2028. He is the last voter; that would be about five o’clock; the voter before 
him was James Wright, who voted for Colonel Chatterton ?— Was that near five 
o clock? 

2029. Il must be ; I suppose they closed at five ?— Yes. I did not see any of 
them vote that I recollect. 

n cannot inform us at all whether or not there was any obstruction to 

Colonel Chattertoifs voters at the upper booth, after the closing of the lower 
booth r — I could not. 



2031. Mr. Ptgoil (through tue Committee)]. Do you remember Newman 
voting r—i did not see him vote; I think he had voted. 

2032. Was that man injured afterwards? — Yes. 

2033. Did you see him injured? — No. 

2034. Did he die afterwards ? — He died afterwards. 

^^ 35 * Dy the Committee.] He was one of the morning votens '—Yes 

2036. Was tliat before the lower booth was closed ?— Much about the time. 

2037. Do you know how many voted for Colonel Chatterton after Newman ’ - 
I could not say; the first booth dosed, I think, a little after Newman voted. 

2038. Did you see Newman illtreated ?-l saw the croiv.I when I was passin.^ 
for ho m.hlary ; I met Mr. Fagan on the Mall, and I told him there ms bad 

“S'* ^ goji'g for the md.tory, and Mr. Fagan got off the car and ran 
otei to Biowns Hill; I was rather further down Shandon-street ; Mr Fa<ran im- 
mediately went there ; he went there immediately at that time. ° 

2039. ent to do what r — To where the row was. 

f = the row ?-I saw the crowd ; I could not sec 
what occurred , I could state the way I passed up, for I went down for the 
inilitary ; 1 was rather past where the row was when I met Mr. Fagan • he was on 
a Slue car. ® 



the other polling-places and booths, were you in a position in 
the course of the day to observe how matters stood there? — No I was not at 
any place except at Shandon. 

2042. Y’’ou 
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2042. You said there was a large proportion of women in tins mob ? — A great 

number. 

2043. A large proportion r — A very large. 

2044. Were they put in front of the crowd ? — All mixed. 

2045. Had they children, any of them, in their arras ? — I think there were the 
fewest number that had children in their arms; it would not be a place to bring 
children in women’s arms. 

2046. But had they children in their arms : — I do not reenllect seeing children 
in any women’s arms ; they might be at a distance, not convenient to the market ; 
but I could not see them. 

2047. Mr. Overend (through the Committee).\ You stated that you saw Mr. 
Fagan ; what did he do? — Mr. J'agan was coming up on a side car in Shandon- 
street, and I went over; he was coming up pretty quick and I was going down 
prettv quick ; I said there was bad work, and he immediately jumped off the car 
and ran over ; 1 passed down going for the military, but I could tell you what 
I heard. 

2048. No; what did you see Mr. Fagan do? — I did not see Mr. Fagan do 
anytliing after that, but I heard what he had done. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Captain James Connolly was called in; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Maude, as follows : 

2049. YOU were Aide-de-camp to General Mansel at Cork, at the time of 
this election ? — I was. 

2050. You recollect the day of the election ? — I do. 

2051. About half-past nine o’clock you were at a place called the County 
Cork Club? — That was where we lived. 

2052. Had you any report made there as to the state of Cork at half-past nine ? 
—About that time; I cannot speak to minutes; about that time some people 
came into the club, several people, and said there was a great disturbance going 
on in the town, about half-past nine or 10. 

2053. Was General Mansel then with your — He was. 

2054. What did you and General Mansel then do?— General Mansel sent me 
to get our horses. 

2055. Did you get vour horses, and ride into the town r — I brought the horses 
to the club, and the General then sent me to Conway’s Yard to look after Mr. 
Gore Jones; and I did not find him, and I came back, and the General and 
myself then went to Conway’s Yai’cl, and I was immediately sent up to the bar- 
racks to get some more troops clown. 

2056. AVhat was going on in Conway’s Yard? — That was onr head quarters, 
inside the yard- 

2057. You were about the town a good deal that day r — Yes. 

2058. Did you notice placards stuck up? — Yes, I did. 

2059. Did you consider it your duty to read them ?— Yes. 

2060. And report them to your General ? — I stated it. 

2061. Will you mention the nature of those placards r — I know there was a 
great deal about Stockport ; I cannot keep them in my mind. 

2062. At 10 o’clock, were you sent to the barracks for another reinforcement of 
troops? — That was the first time I was sent, about 10 o’clock. 

2063. Did you go again to the barracks about 12 ? — Yes. 

2064. What did you go for then : — To fetcli some more troops. 

2065. Were the men required ?— They were to take the places of this troop 
from Conway’s Yard, to go out on duty. 

2066. How long had the men been on duty before there ? — I cannot say that. 

2067. What was the state of the town, speaking from your own observation, at 

that time? — In a verv riotous state. . 

2068. What time are you .speaking of now? — From 12 till about two in the 
afternoon. 

2069. This was what you observed yourself? — ^ es. 

2070. Can you particularise any parts of the town where you observed noting 
going on? — At a place called Harpin’s-lane. 

2071. -What Mas goiui^ on there?— \Ve went, the General and mysell, there 
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C.ipt. J. Cunnoll^, after a Mr. Sarsfield, a magistrate, who came to say he could not poll 'without an 
■' escort, as he considered his life would be in danger. 

10 May 1853. 2072. Did the General give him an escort? — Yes, he did. 

2073. ^Yas Colonel Eld the person who commanded that escort ? — Yes. 

2074. Was it necessary he should have an escort, so far as you could observe? 
— I did not even know Mr. Sarsfield by sight till then. 

2075. Speaking of the state of the town?--He came to Conway’s Yard to ask 
for this escort. 

2076. Mr. Sarslleld is a magistrate r — I know him now ; I did not know him 
at the time. 

2077. I understand you that you went with General Mansel to Harpur’s-lane? 
— Yes, I did. 

2078. With a party of the Seventh Dragoons? — Six or seven, and the riding- 
master. 

2079. What was going on there when yoti got there, at Ilarpur-latie ? — There 
was a serious riot going on, and a Mr. White was surrounded by a mob, who were 
ill-treating him ; the Genera! rode in with the dragoons between him and tlie 
mob, and took Mr. White out from amongst them, and brought him within the 
place where the troops were drawn up. 

20S0. Can you describe; I do not mean to put words into your mouth j 
will you say what you saw? — He was in the middle of the mob; they, were 
gathering around him, and ill-treating him; and the General rode up and got 
between him and the mob, and pulled him out. 

2081. Was this interference of the General’s necessary for liis protection? — 
Yes. 

2082. And would he have been injured, do you think, if he had not been rescued 
in that way ? — Yes. 

2083. What soi't of a mob was there ? — A great many women were among them ; 
it was composed of all sorts of people. 

2054. Were they rushing at Mr. White ? — They were. 

2055. Mr. Overend.'] The women? — All sorts. 

2086. Mr. Maude 7 \ Were you afterwards in Patrick-street, near a hatter’s? — ^ 
Yes. 

2087. Did you see his windows destroyed ? — I saw them after they had been 
destroyed. 

2uSS. When aboufs was that ? — About one o'clock, T should think. 

20S9. Did you request anybody to go to Mr. Gore Jones from the Jiattcr’s?— - 
The General sent me for him. 

2090. What condition was the street and the shop in at the time of the 
destruction of the windows ? — There was a great crowd about it, and the windows 
were all smashed. 

2091. Did you see the crowd breaking the windows? — No. 

2092. You saw the windows were all destroyed ? — I did. 

2093. What was the crowd doing around that house? — They were perfectly quiet 
when we came up. 

2094. Was there any magistrate present ?— No, there was not. 

2095. Was there any attempt made to disperse the crowd, ami protect the 
house ? — Tlie General rode with the men between the crowd and the house. 

2096. I mean, any attempt on the part of the police or magistrates ? — I saw 
neither police nor magistrate there. 

2097. Do you know of persons coming to Conway’s Yard to ask for assist- 
ance? — A good many did. 

2098. In the course of the day ? — In the course of the day. 

2099. Will you mention any instance, where persons came tliere to ask for 
the assistance of the troops ? — A person came ; he called himself the sexton of 
the church. 

2100. What time was that? — After dark. 

2101. What church was that? — Near a place called Tuckey-street. 

2102. Do you know, during the day, of any person coming to you, and 
asking you for military protection ?— Not before four o’clock in the afternoon ; 

1 do not recollect it. 

2 1 03. Do you know Captain Grey ? — I do, of the 7th Dragoon Guards. 

2104. Did you see him on this day? — I did. 

2105. Where 
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2105. Wiiere did you see him? — I saw him several limes; he was on duty Cppt. J. 
during tlie clay. _ 

•210(3. Did you see him wounded? — I saw him after he was wounded. 10 May 1S53. 

2107. What condition was he in? — His helmet was knocked into his head by 
a stone. 

210S. It appeared as if it had been caused by the blow of a .stone ? — Yes. 

210Q. Did you see the kind of stone that the streets were jiaved with ; were 
they of’ this description sj3cc»Ken) ? — Yes, that is about the size, I 

think. 

2110. What time of tlie day did you see Captain Grey? — He was on duty at 
diflerent times ; I saw him all day long ; vvhen 1 saw him, and that he was wounded, 
that was about five o’clock in the afternoon-. 

2111. Did vou see stones of that description thrown about in the course of the 
^jay: — I could not say they were of that description. 

2112. Did you see stones ? — Yes. 

2113. Were you yourself attacked? — No, not at all. 

21M- Do you know Mr. Morgan, sub-inspector of police?— Yes. 

2115. Was he wounded? — When I came in with the guard in Tuckey-street, I 
found him with his head covered with blood. 

211G. What tinje of the day was tliat? — When we went about two o’clock. 

2117. Where was he wounded r — On his head. 

2118. Was he bleeding? — It seemed so ; he was bleeding at that moment; he 
took off his cap to show me his wound. 

2iig. Doyouknow Mr. French, a magistrate r—Yes. 

2120. Was he wounded?— I saw him come into the club with his head cut 



UjJClI. 

2121. Was that apparently caused by a stone? — It looked like a blow from a 
stone; I could not say. 

2122. What time of the day was it you saw that?— In the evening, about 5 or 
6 o’clock. 

2123. By the Committee.l When was Morgan’s? — About 2 o’clock. 

2124. iMr. Maude.] Was Morgan the sub-inspcctor of police, the person who 
had charge of llie police at Harpuv-lane ? — I could not say. 

2 1 25. Do you know at what time Ca[)tain Grey was wounded ? — No, I do not. 

2126. Y^ou saw him about 5 o’clock ?— Yes, wljen he was recommended to go 
home to the barracks, as iiis head was swelling so much he could not keep his 
helmet on ; he had been recommended before that to go home, and he said he 
wotdd stay with his men as long as he could. ^ 

2127. Was there a M'Kenua of the Royals? — I know him. 

2128. Do you know whether he was cut — I saw him with his face cut. 

2129. What time was it; when did you see him so? — In the evening. 

2130. Was he seriously cut?— No; his face was cut open; it was not very 
serious. 

2131 . What o’clock did you see him first?— I saw him the whole day ; 1 was 
going from one place to another. 

2132. After he was wounded? — Y^es, after 5 o’clock in the evening. 

2133. I understand you vvere moving about the town through the day ? Yes. 

2134. And in the evening you met several persons who had been on duty with 
the troops ? — Yes. . 

2135. And the police ? — Yes. , 1 • • n 

2136. And you saw these men?— I saw them in Conways Yard principally., 

2137. Do you knew of any soldiers being injured that day r I saw several wil.i 
marks about their faces. 



2138. Soldiers? — Yes. , 

2139. From what appeared to be the result of blows with stones, or what? — 

They looked like it. . . , , , , i* 1 • -j 

2140. I believe you have been present at several elections in Ireland before tins t 

2141. Had you ever been witness to violence so great as tiiat you saw on this 

day at any election ? — No, I do not think I had at an election. _ 

2142. Speaking from your own observation, do you think those portions of the 
people voting for Colonel Ciiatterton could do so with safety ?— During the time 
1 saw that polling-booth, when Mr. Sarsfield came to us, I certainly say they could 



I4 



2143. Did 
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2 1 43. Did }'0u see any other person injured, or any damage done to buildii>as 

of any description ; generally, I ask you whether you saw anything of that kind r 

Do you mean did 1 see the damage done to the buildings ? 

2144. Yes? — I saw plenty of houses with the windows broken and smaslied. 

2145. Did YOU see aiiy other persons injured, besides those you have described’ 
—No. 

2146. Did YOU see any churches damaged ? — I saw the one we went to. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

2147. A great deal you have been describing took place after dark ? — When we 
went to the church was after dark. 

2148. And I believe the troops were out after the time when the election was 
closed ? — They were, until about 1 j o^clock at night. 

2149. And the wounds you have been speaking to, and the injuries you saw, 
were they on the next day r — No, on that afternoon, at five o^clock, if you mean 
Captain Grey and Mr. French. 

2150. Some of the troops you were speaking of? — I saw them when I came 
back into the yard from the different polling-places. 

2151. What time of tlie duy do you say Mr. Sarsffeld was with you ? — From 
one to two o’clock. 

2152. It was at that time there was a disturbance with Captain "White? — Yes. 

2] 53. Are any of the gentlemen you saw wounded there here? — I saw Mr. 

French outside. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Lieutenant Henry Hope Crealock was called in j and, having been sworn, was 
Examined by Mr. PigoH, as follows : 

2154. YOU are Lieutenant in the 90th Regiment? — Yes, I am. 

2155* Were you on duty at the election, on the 12th of July, at Cork? — Yes, 
1 was. 

2156. At what o’clock did you go on duty?— About half-past five in the 
morning. 

2157. Where did you go to ? — We went down to Elizabeth Fort. 

2158. I believe you afterwards went to Harpur-lane? — I did. 

2159. What o’clock did you get to Harpur-lane? — I cannot say. 

2160. About? — About the middle of the day. 

2161. Had there been any disturbances at Elizabeth Fort in the morning: — 
No actual rioting ; there was a great deal of noise, and several stones thrown, and 
annoyance with boughs and sticks ; but that was so early in the day ; the rioting 
had hardly commenced to be very serious. 

2162. What o’clock did you leave Elizabeth Fort? — About 1 1 o’clock. 

2163. Did you observe any voters go to the poll for Colonel ChatterLon, at 
Elizabeth Fort? — Yes, several. 

2164. Were they molested? — Decidedly. 

2165. In what way? — By hooting, and beating about the body; some I saw on 
a car, with stones and sticks. 

2166. Pelted? — Decidedly pelted. 

2167. Were there many persons with sticks ? — Almost every one had them. 

2168. Was there a mob of persons at that place? — It was so crowded you 
could hardly move. 

2169. And almost every man had a stick ? — I did not say man. 

2170. You said almost every person? — ^Yes. 

2171. What sort of sticks did you observe in the hands of those people? — 
Every kind of stick. 

2172. Will you describe the sort of stick? — There was every sort of stick that, 
if you went into a cane shop, you might see ; from the green stick cut from the 
tree to tlie shillelagh the Irishman generally walks about the streets with. 

2173. About what length were those shillelaghs?—! could not say; long 
enough to be very uncomfortable. 

2174. And to do a great deal of mischief? — Yes, I should say so. 

2175. Were they walking-slicks, orihose shillelaghs; were they walking-sticks, 
or what ? — More hitting-sticks tiian wnlking-sticks. 

2176. Were 
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3176. Were those used pretty freely? — I should say so, fronj «hat I saw. 

2177. Did you see any of the voters of Colonel Chattcrton hurt or smick in 
any way? — Several. 

217S. Were ihe voters alarmed at what was going on? — I should think so. 

2179. Did they have a great deal of difficulty in getting to the [)oll ? — Yes; 

1 should think it was nearly a moral impossibility. 

2180. Had tliey to pass through this crowd? — Certainly. 

2181. How many soldiers had you there? — I cannot say ; 1 did nut have the 
returns. 

2182. About how many? — If I recollect rightly, at Elizabeth Fort we had 
about four companies. 

2183. Where were your four companies ; how were they placed? — Tlie men 
were in barracks. 

2184. Not the street? — No. 

2185. You were on the wall? — Yes, it was just below me. 

2186. Were your men called out at all at Elizabetli Fort? — Not whilst I was 
there. 

2187. Did you see any magistrate there ?— Not that I recollect. 

2188. Did yon hear any Riot Act read? — Notat Elizabeth Fort. 

2189. Did you see any police trying to keep the peace ? — Yes. 

2ii|0. How many? — I cannot say at all, they were so mixed up with the 
crowd. 

2191. What were they doing? — They were trying to protect the voters of 
Colonel Chatterion as they went up. 

2192. What o’clock was that ?— This was about between the hour when the 
voting commenced, till, I think, about ] 1 o’clock. 

2193. Between the hours of 8 and 11? — Yes. 

2194. Can you give us any information of the number of police there? — Not 
the least in the world. 

2195 How many did you see ?— I cannot say. 

2196. Was it a small body ? — As it turned out afterwards, I should say it was ; 
there might be 300 there. 

2197. Police? — Yes, in the whole of the city, from what I have beard. 

2198. I mean at this Elizabeth Fort? — I cannot say at all. 

2199. Were they in a body when you saw them? — They were standing there 
together. 

2200. At the entrance of the polling-booth; however, before the voters could 
get their protection, would they have to pass through that large mob? — ihey 
would. 

2201. Which way would they have to go?— Right up Barrack-street, which 
was lined on both sides with a mob. 
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2202. What distance would they have to pa.ss up, as near as you can give an 
opinion ? — The whole citv of Cork was such a dense mob, that they would liave 
to pass through a mob wherever they went. 

2203. Just give us, as near as you can, the length of Barrack-street . I do not 
know where it begins or ends, it is so bad a part ot the city ol Cork ; I am seldom 
there, I am happy to say. 

2204. This was crowded vvilh people? — Densely. 

2205. Was it the lower classes? — Men and women and boys. 

2206. Which prevailed, the men or the women ? — The women made the most 
noise. 

2207. Which was in the greatest number? — I cannot pretend to say. 

2208. Were they equal? — I cannot pretend to say. , • 1 • 1 

2209. Now you say you saw some of those voters violently struck with sticks, 
and so' on; did you see any of them receive any severe injuries?— Not at Elizabeth 

2210. You are only able to speak generally !-I tnoiv very little about Eliza- 

beth Fort. , 

2211. Ill your judgment, was it perilous to a man’s lile or person to go up aiul 
vote for Colonel Cbatterton at Elizabeth Fort ; would he have been lo danger ot 
receiving injuries?— I think very probably. But the time I was there the noting 
had net got to that serious state; it was too early in the mcmiing. 

2212. Did you see much rioting at Elizabeth Fort?— There was not ^actual 
rioting ; it depends upon what you mean when you use the term “ 
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2213. Did you see the mob taking any part in interfering with the voters? 

Decidedly. 

2214. Did that continue the whole time you were there?— The whole time 
I looked out. 1 did not stand upon the walls and look out the whole time. 

2215. Whilst you were looking out? — Certainly. 

2216. You went away from there at about 11 ? — Yes. 

2217. Were you ordered on duty then ? — Yes. 

22 1 {j. W’here did you go to ? — Down to the Court-house. 

2219. What did you do at the Court-house? — I stayed there about TO mi nutes. 

2220. W^a.s there any disturbance at the Court-house? — Not when 1 arrived 
there. 

2221. Did you see any constables there ? — Not when I was there then. 

2222. Where did you go to from the Court-liouse ? — Patrick’s Quay; about 
half-past 11 I arrived there. 

2223. What was going on there ? — We were ordered to rescue a man there in 
fear ol' his life. He would not come out of a booth til! he received military 
escort to escort him from the bootii. 

2224. Was that part of the city in a disturbed state ? — There was a small mob 
there. 

2225. Do you know tliat man's name? — No. 

2226. Were they violent in their conduct? — Not when we arrived there. 

2227. What were they doing? — Standing outside. 

2228. Did you escort that man? — Yes. 

2229. And got liim safely away? — Yes. 

2230. After that where did you go to? — We inarched through the vicinity of 
Harpur-laue to Patrick-street again, on our way to the Court-house. 

2231. Did you escort a number of voters for Colonel Chatterton ? — At the top 
of Patrick-street we met a car full of voters, with Colonel Connolly and General 
Mansel, who ordered us to escort the voters to Harpur-lane. 

2232. Did you do it? — We did. 

2233. Did it require that escort to enable that car to go safely ? — I think so, 
indeed. 

2234- Were those voters on the car alarmed ? — They looked so. 

223.5. Did anything in [iarticulur happen as you went along ; did anything, do 
you remember, come on your heads.? — We had a very narrow escape of a cham- 
ber utensil. 

2236. Did the chamber utensils come out of tiie windows ? — Yes. 

2237. With their contents ? — No, it was a broken one. 

2238. Did they strike any of you? — No. 

2239. By the Committee^ Was there more than one ? — Only one, and quite 
enough too. 

2240. Mr. Pigofi.] Anything else ? — Yes, as we were going through tiie lanes. 

2241. What was that? — Plenty of abuse. 

2242. Stones, or anything of that kind ? — Not as we went through the lanes; 
that was in the worst part of Cork. 

_ -243- ^^ell, did anything take place ; was anything else thrown out there ? — 
Not at all. 

2244. You got to the poll ? — We did not go to the poll ; we were wheeled up 
round the outside of the gate. 

224.5. Was there anything of a mob when you got there? — A dense mob. 

2246. Had you any magistrate with you? — Yes; I believe, but I did not 
know at the time liis name, it was Mr. White was there and Mr. Sursfield. 

2247. Was this mob allowed to continue standing there r — ^They could not 
help it very well. 

2248. YYm were not called upon to disperse it ? — ^No. 

2240. Mere the mob doing anything? — They were merely shouting and 
hooting when we arrived there. 

2250. Did you see them doing anything while you were there? — I saw vollies 
of stones ; and on the voters of Colonel Chatterton coming from the poll, they 
made a sudden rtisli at the voters ; at the car of the voters. 

2251. They made a sudden rush at the voters as they came out from the poll ? 
— Yer-. 

22,52. Were they prevented ?— They were prevented bv a company of the 
1st Royals, and General Maiisel, and Colonel Connolly, and some orderly 

dragoons 
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drao-oons rode at tl:e mob and kept them back til! they got the car of the voters 
safely out of the market-place, and we escorted them back. 

2253. And they required your escort to enable them to get away safely? — 

I think so, deeidediy. , . . , 

2254. Did you see Mr. M'Kenna, an officer ot the Royals, woundeil with 
stones r — I saw him 'afterwards. 

2255. After that were you marched back again ? — To the Court-house. 

2256. What o’clock was that? — I do not know how long we were there. 

2257. Wliat time did you get to the Court-house ?— About half an hour after 
we left, or 20 minutes after we left Market-street. 

2258. It was not 12 o’clock? — I do not know. 

2259. Did you stay there till the poll was closed at the Court-house r — 

I did. ^ . O .T 

2260. Were you called upon to act during that time ? — No. 

2261. During that time that you stood at the Court-house, did you see voters 
come up to vote for Colonel Chatterton ? — I saw several. 

2262. Did they appear to you to be in a state of alarm : — I never saw men in 
such a fright in my life as one or two of them. 

2263. Did they all appear alarmed, or were there some of them bolder than 
the others? — I suppose some of them. 

2264. Had they to pass though the crowd ?— Yes, a dense crowd round the 

steps and round the house. r , j 

2265 Were they molested in any way r— I saw many of them alter they had 
been polling ; one of tliem, a woman, rushed on him and beat him violently 
with boughs on the head and shoulders, and other women rushed to do the same 
and t«o policemen took tlie woman who first attacked him pnsonev and rescued 
the man. In anothev instance there was an elderly gentleman, a voter tor 
Colonel Chatterton, in coining down he was set upon by a mob ot women and 

beaten violently about the head and shoulders by the boughs. 

2266. Were they boughs that would hurt a man ?— Considerably, I should 

think. , T , .1 

2267 Though YOU have mentioned those two cases, did other cases occur 
under your observation at the Court-house of molesting Colonel Chatterton s 
voters ?— I saw several ; but I cannot call individual instances to my recollection 
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at this present time. . , , . , 

2268. Do you remember a man going up the steps."— I remember an old riian 

brought in a car, with about 20 men on the car and around it in every direction, 
and they carried the old fellow straight out of the car on the tops of tlietr 
shoulders; they carried him bodily up stairs, and brought him down again, and 
carried him off again. - -w 

2269. Were those supporters of Colonel Chatterton r— No. . , 

2270. Did the man appear to be taken there against h.s will?--I should not 
think he had much idea of what he was doing, or what was being done to 
kim. 

2271. They took him like a bale of goods . Exactly. 

2272. I believe you remained at this Court-house till after the close of die 

'"°2273,^ Did that state of things continue during the whole time till the Court 
closedt— Whenever a voter came; but there were so very few, compiuatively 
Speaking, came to that booth tor either party. 

2274. By the Commifto.] What booth was tliatr-The Court-house; and 

"'2I75! Coort-housel-That is all 

^ ^“^.“‘ris a'large building ; very well. You say you remained there till the 
close of the poll ; did you then have to interlere, or were yon called pen to acu 
-Captain Whim, the magistrate, who bad been there the "hole 'ey " tb os, to d 
at the close of the poll, we might go home, and left ns , 

us, above 10 minutes before we were sent 101 m a gieat uii} > P i-sfuo-e in a 
to say Captain White had been attacked by the mob, and had taken itfu„ 

*'”^277. You arrived just in time to see the windows of the house broken ?— 
They were all broken, I should say. g 

528. K 2 ' 
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227S. Were they coiiijjietely smashed, or a portion broken? — They were per- 
fecii}’ smiibhed. I do not think there was a pane whole in the house. 

2279. see the mayor of Cork there at that time ? — Yes, I did, Sir 
William Hackett. 

2280. Now, what was the mayor doing; was he on horseback? — He was on 
horseback. 

22S1. What was he doing? — Watching each stone as it was thrown at the 
window. 

2282. W'atching the effect ofit? — Yes. 

2283. Did lie take any part to try and prevent it? — It was a very niitd part 

if he did. ’ 

22S4. Did he call upon you soldiers to act ? — Not till the window-s were broken ; 
he then asked our Colonel to take us across the road and draw us up in front of 
tlic door, w liere Mr. White was. 

2283. And did yon do so? — Yes. 

22S6. Were the stones still dying thick ? — Yes, thick. 

2287. Were they dying at the military or the house ?— No, chiefly at the house; 
tiiere were a few stones came ; it was but very few. 

2288. Did you liear the mayor address the people? — The onlv thing I heard 
was, “ Aye, boys, go home, ir you love your mayor.” 

22S9. Did they appear to love their mayor or to go on? — They went on. 

2290. Pelting? — Pelting. 

2291. \\ hilt hecameof the mayor? — I really did nottake notice. 

2292. Well, t believe a troop of the 7th Dragoon Guards came up ?— Yes. 

2293. Werematteis getting worse? — Very serious. 

2294. Did Mr. Gore Jones come up at their head ? — Yes, he was jit their head. 

2295. Did he take out the Riot Act from his pocket? — He took out somethin«; 
1 do not know- whai it vva.s. 

2296. Did he begin reading? — Yes. 

2297. What happened to him ? — He got a stone in his moutli. 

2298. Did you see them send the stones about? — Yes. 

2299. They were used pretty freely ? — Very freely. 

2300. V hen he got the stone in his mouth? — He pulled out the Riot Act, 

I believe it was, but I could not sw^ear to it ; I did not hear a word about it. 

2301 . '\\ hat o clock was this? — About a quarter of an hour after the close of 
the poll. 

2302. This stone hit Mr. Gore Jones in the mouth, and caused him to bleed ? 
— And reel a little. 

2303. Did the cavalry then clear the streets ?—Thev did; they walked the 
people down to the other end of the street beyond the flank of our line. 

2304. When the order was given, was it a simple operation?— Yes, as soon as 
the dragoons were seen moving, the mob in the rear began to run. 

2305* C'ju'd it have been done at any lime of the day as 'well and as easily as 
at last? — A great deal easier, I should say. ' • 

23ofi. ^ ou then rescued Captain White from this place, and took him where 
he wanted to go?— Yes. 

2307. Were you pelted ’—Tremendously. 

230a. Were your men .struck much with the stones? — I saw several on my 
right and left, and they broke their arms and accoutrements. 

2309. You took Captain White to his house, I suppose?— We did. 

2310. Did you hear the mob threaten Mr. White?— I heard several of them 
say tl ey would have his life’s blood, or words to that effect. 

2311. What lime did you get to your barrack ’—About half-past 8 o’clock. 

2312. b«ow, have you been in the habit of witnessing election disturbances in 
Ireland ?— No, this was the first I saw. 

2313. From your observation, in your judgment was it dangerousat any period 
of the day, from what you saw, for Colonel Chatterton’s voters to go to the poll? 
— Upon my soul I do believe so. 

. ”314. Were you able to observe any of the priests?—! saw them at different 
times of the day amongst the crowd. 

2315. In numbers? — I really did not take much notice of them; they were 

there ; I saw them occasionally. ^ 

2316. Did you see them at the polling-places w^here you were? — At Harpur- 
lanc; I was not dose to the polling-place ; I was not close enough to see. 

2317. Were 
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0317. Were you not close enough to see? — On the steps of the Court-house, at 
different times of the day, there were several. 

2318. Did you ever see any violence used towards the voters of Murphy and 
Fa<tan?“Not to my knowledge. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Om'end. 

2319. You were at Elizabeth Fort? — Yes, I was. 

2320. Early in the morning? — Yes. 

2321. And stayed there till 1 1 o’clock ? — About 1 1 . 

2322. What number of troops had you with you ? — I do not know. 

2323. About 100 or a couple of hundred ? — 1 have not the returns. 

2324. You were not called out till 11 o’clock; then you were called out to 
go to the Court-house.' — To the Court-house, to keep the mob in order. 

2325. A gentleman has stated you had 150; is that about the number? — 

I do not know at all. 

2326- Can you form any notion? — I cannot. 

2327. Had you 10? — Probably. 

2328. Twenty? — Possibly. 

2329. Thirty ? — I do not know, I have not the retunis, and I cannot say. 

2330. Not even to 2u or 30? — No; I did not see the order, and I do not 
know how many were there. 

2331. Do you believe you had lOO? — I believe we bad a good many more. 

2332. And about what time is it you saw Mr. White and Mr. Sarsfield ? — 
In the middle of the day. 

2333. When was it you saw the women beat tbe two persons you say were 
molested by the boughs : — It was in the course of the afternoon ; I really do not 
know the time. 

2334. Three o’clock?— I really do not know the time. 

2335. Are you prepared to say it was earlier than three ? — No ; I say it was 
after 1 left Harpur-Iane Market, and before I left the Court-house. 

2336. How long was it before you saw the attack on the house you say Captain 
White retreated into r— I saw it immediately after 1 left the Court-house, and this 
was before I left the Court-house. 

2337. Was that about, the same time the old man was brought on the shoulders 
of the mob to vote ? — Within an hour or half an hour of the same time ; I did not 
take e.xact notice of the time. 



Examined by the Committee. 

2338. How did you distinguish the person who were going to vote for Colonel 
Chatterton from other persons that might be coming to the poll r Tjiey ent up 
a different side of the steps, and from the observations the people made, and what 
the mob said, one could understand that they were going there for him. 

2339. You heard tbe shouting? — Yes. v xt . 

2340. You had not acquaintance with the particular per^ns r what- 

ever ; in one instance a man said he was going to vote ior Colonel Chatterton, 
but he was in such a terrific fright he did not know whether he siiould go or not. 

2341. You do not know who be was ? — No ; he was some working 

2342. Those were merely persons in the midst of the crowd ; you did not 
know of vour own knowledge that they were voters at all r— No, I did not know 
they were voters, but they were taken up to the place where tbe polling- 

booths were. „ . . , vt t u 4 

2343. Were you the commanding officer of that detachment ? No, I had a 
Captain over me. 

2344. Who was he ? — Captain Parnell. 

2345. He was entrusted with the detachment? Yes. 

2346. And you were under him? — Yes, I was, 

2347. Any other officer? — No, not at the Court-house, i p* ,1 

2348. Was your station at the Court-house the whole day ?— After we lett the 
Harpur-laiie Market, about the middle ol the day, till the poll was over. 

2349. How many men had you at Elizabeth Fort ?— I think about four 

companies. ^ , - l^T.^ T 

2350. You do not know what number were told off to each company r—i\o, 1 

do not ; there are so many casualties always. ^ ^ 
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2351. You say very few polled at that Court-house ? — Very few, that I saw. 

2352. Were you there from half-past 1 1 r — About the middle of the day I was 
there ; then we went all round the town to Patrick’s Quay before we got to the 
Courf-house. 

2353- What was the time of day when you were fixed there ? — It was after 
our return from the Harpur-lane Market; I do not remember; it was somewhere 
in the middle of the day ; between one and two, I should think, 

2354. From that time you saw but little voting? — Very little, comparatively 
speaking. 

2355- On eitlier side? — On either side. 

23.56. Was there any name printed on the car ? — In many i ^ ces. 

-Z 57 ' Both Colonel Chatterton’s, Mr. Murphy’s, and xVIr. ^agan^s? — Yes; 
that was one of the reasons why I knevv those people were going to vote for 
Colonel Chatterton. 

235^- Were not any of them walking up? — Some of them did. 

2359. Who was this person that the woman beat, you say? — He was a 
lahoui-er j but I know he was u voter for Colonel Chatterton ; I heard him say so 
to Mr. White; he was known personally to Mr. White, and I knew he had voted 
for Colonel Chatterton. 

2360. Did you observe any quarrel between him and the women ? — No, he 
was walking away, and the women .set upon; they were mob women; several 
women. 

2361. One word about those weapons or slicks ; yon say there was every kind 
of .stick you miglit find in a cane shop? — ^Almost every kind. 

23G2. Did they appear sticks from a cane shop?— No; there were seasoned 
Sticks, and sticks cut green from the trees. 

2363. Did you see many green sticks?— The women had boughs with the 
leaves on them. 

2364. The sticks you have been describing? — That I confined to the men 
more. 

2365. Were those green sticks ? — I did not see any green sticks in the men’s 
hands. 

2366. What was the length of the men’s sticks ? — They were sticks about this 
length, with a knob at the end, as well as! can recollect. 

2367. A large knob ? — A knob about the size of a ball. 

2368. Apparently to be used as a knob ? — They were holding them at the 

small end, in every case I saw them. ^ 

2369. The knob was at the other end?— It was not used as a walkino-- 

stick. ° 

2370. What sort of thickness were those sticks, should you say ? — The average 
thickness of a walking-stick ; nearly about the thickness of this umbrella. * 

2371. What part? — The top part; the hand part. 

2372. That was the average thickness?—! should imagine so ; it was, as 
well as I can recollect. 

2373* What was the size, about, of the sticks you saw ? — About that tliick- 
ness. 

2374. Had those sticks, or sticks of that description, the knobs you describe ? — 
As well as I can recollect. 

2375. Describe the thickness of the knob? — I cannot say. 

2376. As thick as your fist? — Not so large as that. 

2377' it a knob such as appeared to you to be used as a hostile weapon ? 
— \ es ; a knob such as one generally sees on a hedge stake. 

2378. Did it appear to be cut from a hedge ?— A tree or a hedge, such as those 
ash or oak sticks are generally cut from. 

2379- Did they appear to be cut from hedges, or in what other way, as far as 
YOU could judge ?— They seemed like most of those sticks; I could not sav whe- 
ther they were cat from a hedge or a tree. 

2380. Did you see anything like a square four-cornered stick? No. 

23S1. Not in your walk that day ? — Not that I remember. 

2382. The sticks you saw were round, like the handle of your umbrella ?- 
Yes; what they cal! in Ireland a small shillelagh. 

2383. Was that the general description of stick? — What I noticed. 

23S4. Did you see any of those small shillelaghs used to beat anybody ? — Not 
that I recollect. 

2385. The 
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2385. The woman who was beating the man, and afterwards was assisted by 
other women, you say, as I understand you, had a bough with leaves upon it?— 
Yes, vvith green leaves upon it. 

2386. Did it appear to be a convenient instrument to beat people with ? — It 
was an excuse to use their hands, I think ; the hands and sticks were applied 
about equally, I suspect. 

2387. Were those women using their hands ? — They were hustling liim ; they 
threw him down on the pavement among other things. 

2388. Did you see the same sort of sticks elsewhere, that you have been de- 
scribino- what you saw at the Court-house ; did you observe them about other 
parts of Cork when you went trom one place to another? — Tlie only instance 
in which we left the Court-house was in going to St. Patrick’.s-street. 

2389. And in your travelling from St. Patrick’s-streeL and Hai-pur-lane and 
the Court-house, did you see the same kind of stick ? — I did not see them ; I was 
not looking much at the mob. 

2390. Were there any distinguishing marks to show the women belonged to 
any particular party? — Their shouts and observations showed that. 

2391. Did all the women appear on one side ? — Entirely, without any excep- 
tion, I should say. 

2392. You say you escorted a car of Colonel Chatterton’.s voters to Harpur- 
lane? — Yes. 

2393' And afterwards thev were assailed by a volley of stones and rushed 
upon? — Tliat was in the Harpur-lane Market. 

2394. Then, you say, they required an escort to get them away safely? — We 
escorted them from the Harpur-lane Market j we did not escort them beyond the 
market; we were at the gate of the market ; we escorted them as far as the 
market; the polling-booth seemed, as well as I could see, to be on the left of the 
market; we drew up opposite the gate to prevent the mob closing upon the 



voters. ' t j . 

2395- Do you know whether those voters voted Colonel Chatterton 1 undet- 
stood so. ■ 1 j ► 

2396. Was it on their returning from the poll from voting you had to escort 

them to ffet them away safely ? — It was. . . , 

° [The Witness withdrew. 



Lieut. 

H.-Jf. Creaiock. 
10 Way 1853. 



Mr. Thomas Armstrong Roe was called in ; and, having been sworn, was 
Examined by Mr. Maude, as follows: 

2395. WERE you one of the head-constables of the police at Cork on the day Mr. T. A. Sot. 
of this election ? — Yes. , - 

2398. Had you charge of the Glanmire Ward polling-placer— I had. 

2399. Was this on Patrick’s Quay ? — Patrick’s Quay and King-street. 

2400. Which of tlie two were you at? — There is an entrance from both streets 
into where the polling-place was ; I had charge of both. 

2401. How many men had you under you? — Fifteen nieri. • /■ • v, 

2402. How early in the morning did you go on duty r — A little after five m the 
morning. I started from my ban ai^s a little alter five in the morning. 

2403. When did you first see any crowd beginning to collect?— About 12 

"2404. WhHt did you see at 1 0 o’clock ; did yon see any crowd collected then ? 

—Not any unusual crowd. _ 

2405. Will you describe the crowd you saw collected at 12 0 clock r- - there 
was a great number of men gut into the place where the polling-booths were, the 
class of men who «ere emploved on the quays at Cork. 

2406. How were tlie men dressed ?— Generally speaking, they were dressed 111 

their working clothes, white jackets. ^ 

2407. Do you mean that there were voters? — By no means. ^ 

2408 Did you see the voters coming up to the pollinii-place r 1 cltd. 

2409. What did those men you have described do to the voters?— Ihey 

shoved them about and hooted tliein. 7 nt, ’ 

2410. Did they interfere with their access to the polhng-place '— uu, 

K4 ^4.., Bid 
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"Mt.T. A.Roc. 2411. Did you see any Roman-catholic priests there? — I saw the Rev. Mr. 

Brown. 

10 May 1853. 2412. You saw' him at this polling-place ? — I did. • 

2413. What was Mr. Brown doingat this polling-place? — He was standiiicr at 
the booth, one of the booths. 

2414. Was he interfering in any way ? — He appeared displeased on a man 

taking ilie brib ery oath, and he stated 

2415. Was this man who took the bribery oath a voter for Colonel Chat- 
terton ? — He voted forhim ; he appeared displeased with him when he was 
taking the bribery oath. 

2.^16. You were going on to say something? — He stated that he would not or 
could not slop where there was such perjury, or words to that effect. 

2417. Was this observation made out loud ? — Yes. 

241 8. So that the people should hear it ? — The crowd did hear it. 

2419. What did the crowd do? — There was some confusion afterwards. 

2420. Did you see any other Roman-caiholic priest there? — I saw Father 
Falvey, 

2423 . Was he at this same polling.place ? — Yes. 

2422. What time of the day was this ? — I cannot l)e positive as to the hour. 

2423. A-bout ? — It may have been between one and two o’clock. 

2424. What was he doing? — Bringing in voters; I saw him bringing in voters. 

2425. Speaking from your own observation, was It dangerous for voters for 
Colonel Chatterton to go to the polling-places ? — At intervals it was. 

2426. Was the excitement of the mob considerable? — It was. 

2427. Did you see any obstruction offered to those who were coming to vote 
for Colonel Chatterton ? — I did. 

2428. Will you describe it ? — ^Tbis class of persons were shoving them about, 
and preventing their free access to the poll. 

2429. Did you see a man of the name of Dwyer coming up to the polling- 
place ? — No, I did not. 

2430. Do you know whether Dwyer went to vote? — I do not. 

2431. Did you see him in the course of the day ? — I saw him Ivincr in Kino-. 

street. “ 

2432. Whei'e washelyiiigr — In the channel. 

2433. On the ground ? — Yes, on the ground. 

2434* ^Vas he injured? — Cut in the head and face; be lay tliere ; I thought 
he was dead wlien I came up there ; Ije was quite insensible. 

2435* Were there people standing about him, or how r — A great crowd of 
people. 

2436. What were they doing? — Nothing, at that time. 

2437- About what o clock was this? — It may have been about two o’clock; 

I cannot be positive as to the exact hour. 

2438. Was he bleeding? — Yes, he was. 

he appear to you to be seriously injured?--! thought the man was 
killed; it was some time before I could bring him to, to assist him to my 
barracks. 

2440. What did you do with him ? — I brought him to my quarters in Devon - 
shire-street. 

2441. Did you keep him there ? — Part of two days and part of two nights. 

2442. Why did you keep him in your quarters ?— He would not leave” for me, 
and I was afraid to send him out by force. 

2443- What were you afraid of? — I was afraid be would be injured bv the 
people. 

2444. You say he remained in your quarters two days and two nio-hts ? I had 

him the day of the 12th and the night of the 12th, and the day of*the 13th- be 

went home some time on the night of the 13th. 

24.15. Do you think that if he had left your quarters he would have been in 
danger ?— I think he would. 

3446. Did you see on that day an old man, named Wri.fhtr— I did. 

2447. ^Vhere did you see him? — It was at the polling-place that I saw him, 

voting. r e> r 

2448. Whom did he vote for?— Colonel Chatterton, at the same place, about 

halt-past tliree. ^ 

2449. Did 
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2449. Did you see anything happen to Wright, after he hah voted for Colonel 
Chatterton? — I saw him assaulted. 

2450. Whom was he assaulted by? — By the people, the mob. 

2451- What did they dot — Both men and women struck him with their hands. 

2452. "What effect did it have upon this old man? — They did not injure the 
man ; I was up in time, and I brought the men to the charge, and charged the 
people away. 

2453. What did you direct your men to do ? — To fix bayonets and charge the 
people away. 

24,54. And did they do so? — They did so. 

2455. If you had not been there and directed the men with fixed bayonets, 
would he have been injured? — It is my opinion he would. 

2456. When you say he was not seriously injured, he was not injured because 
you interfered ? — Yes. 

2457. That was a Glanmire Ward polling-place? — Yes. 

2458. Did you see the mob currying about an effigy of Colonel Chatterton? — 
I did. 

2459. What time of the day was that? — About half-past three or four; I 
cannot be positive as to the hour ; it may have been four o’clock. I saw it 
carried about the whole of the evening to six o’clock. 

2460. The town was in a very great state of excitement r — Yes ; I was enguged 
from five o’clock till nearly five the following morning. 

2461. Did you see any magistrates interfering, or protecting voters? — There 
was no magistrate came to my booth, to my kntjwiedge, during the day, officially. 

2462. I am asking you what occurred under your own observation ; no 
magistrate came to your booth ? — No. 

2463. Did you see Mr. Gore Jones at all? — Not at the Glanmire polling- 
place. 

2464. He did not come to you at all ? — He did not. 

2465. Did your men receive any assistance from the rrjilitaryr — No. 

240D. Had }ou enough men to do what you were placed there ibr the purpose 
of doing ; was your force sufficient?—! think not. 

2467. Did you see the mayor of Cork during the day at all?— No, I did not, 
that I can recollect. 

24G8. Do you know a person of the name of Desmond, Mrs. Desmond? — 
Yes, 1 do. 

2469- Did she send to you ? — She came ia the evening to my barracks to send 
some men up ; her bouse was tearing down, and she thought her husband would 
be killed. 

2470. You went out to see Desmond’s house ? — I did not go for a couple of 
hours ; I had not force enough to go with. 

2471. When vras that ? — 1 suppose it was after lo o’clock, at night I went. 

2472. You say you had not force enough to go ? — No j that was eight o'clock 
in the evening, I should say. 

2473. Had you a stronger force in the course of the night ?— No ; my quarters 
becan)e more peaceful, f went in a car, and took a couple of men with me. 

2474. What did you see there ?— I saw the house all broken ; the windows, and 
sashes, and doors, all the furniture, glasses, and deiph. 

2475. Tiie furniture of the house? — Yes. 

2476. What was done with it? — It was broken. 

2477. Was the house gutted ? — It was all smashed. 

2478. The interior was demolished?— The interior was demolished, that is, the 
goods and furniture. 

2479. Did you see any tar barrels ?— Yes. 

24S0. Bid you see any brought into this house of Desmond s ?— I saw a stu-k 
that had been burnt thrown into the shop ; it was there lying in the shop ; it was 
pointed out to me, and looked like the stave of a barrel. 

2481. You have been present as chief constable at other elections at Cork r— 
Yes, I have. 

2482. At some of the earlier elections — \es. 

2483. Did you ever see at any previous election as much excitement and vio- 
lence as you saw on this occasion ? — I never did. 

24S4. How late fit nigrht, or how early in the morning did you keep your men 
528. ' L pairoliu.g 
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Mr. T. A. lioe. 



io May 1853. 



patrolling in the street?— I kept patrolling until three or lour o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the 13th. 

"2485. Did you go in the course of the night to a house belonging to a man 
named Thornton, in North Mayne-street ? — I patrolled that street. 

2486. Did you see his house ? — Yes. 

2487. What condition was it in ? — The weather slating had been broken down • 
the house was %veather slated, and it was all broken down. 

2488. Was there any crowd about there? — There were crowds of people. 

2489. What were they doing? — This was about one o’clock, I should say, in 
the morning. 

2490. By the Conunitiee.] The morning of the 13th? — Yes, the morning of 
the 1 3th. 

2491. Mr. Ma^lde.'] What were those people doing about Thornton’s house ? 
— They pelted me out of the street ivith stones, and my party. 

2492. Were you obliged to retire? — I was obliged to retire; I could not see 
where the. stones were coming from, I thought they were coming from the win- 
dows of the houses. 

2493. Did you see anything occur wlien you were standing on Patrick's Quay? 
— I saw a great number of people attacking a house there; I saw the stones 
tlirown against a house from the quay. 

2494. VV'here was this house ? — It was in Warren’s-place. 

2495. Was it a house belonging to a man of the name of Ward ? — I visited 
the liouse afterwards, and saw it was Mr. Ward’s house. 

2496. What did they do to this house? — Demolished all the windows and 
doors, and window frames. 

2497. Did they destroy it altogether, the interior of the. house ? — They smashed 
all the glass. 

2498. Will you describe the condition of the house ? — They smashed the glass; 
I did not observe anything else, they broke the windows. 

2499. Did you take any prisoners yourself? — I did. 

2500. What time of the day did you take any prisoners? — I took no prisoners 
during the day. 

2501. That was what I asked you; did you during the day take any prisoners? 
— No ; I wish to explain that I merely placed a prisoner in the Bridewell for 
being drunk. 

2502. What was your reason for not taking any prisoner in the course of the 
day ? — It would have been very injudicious ; I was under the impression that if I 
had, he would have been rescued from me, and I would have to act. 

2503. Do you know of any other persons, besides those you have mentioned, 
being injured? — I saw no one else injured. 

2504. Prom your own observation, do you think those who were voting for 
Colonel Chatterton could do so with safety ?— I think not ; it was at intervals 
I said, between twelve and three o’clock. 

2505. Do you know whether before that they could have voted safely ?— In 
the morning they could, up to 12 o’clock. 

2506. Where? — At Glanmire. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

2507. Would you be surprised to hear that Colonel Chatterton polled 33 votes 
more than Mr. Fagan, and 19 more than Mr. Serjeant Murphy, after 1 2 o’clock ? 
— I would not be surprised at that. 

2508. Taking all the wards collectively, Colonel Chatterton polled 33 votes 
more than Mr. Fagan, and ig more than Mr. Serjeant Murphy, after 12 o’clock? 

I will account for that ; I saw that Colonel Chaiterton’s voters were kept until 
the crowd would pass away ; I say at intervals, when the crowd came up, it would 
be dangerous for Colonel Chatterton’s voters to vote ; but I think myself the 
only way I can account for that is this, that the people who had his voters in 
charge, waited an opportunity till the crowds were passed, and then polled them. 
My reason for thinking so is this, that sometimes when I saw them there, they 
asked me to protect them to the poll, and they kept on till the place was cleared 
and qiiiet, and then they went up to the poll. 

2509. 'S ou know, in fact, even after 12 o’clock a very considerable number of 

votes 
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votes were polled in favoar of Colonel Chatterton ? — I did not say that ; I said Mr. T. A.Soe. 
they could. 

2510. You were head constable of the Gianmire ward ? — Yes. 10 May 1853. 

2511. Were you under any of&cer? — No. 

2512. Except Mr. Fox ? — Noj T was under no officer that day, I was there in 
charge myself. 

2513. There is an officer sometimes? — I was there in charge myself. 

2514. Did you think it needful at ail (0 call out the military ; did you call 
them out? — I did not. 

2515. You never applied for soldiers? — No. 

2516. You say as to Desmond, that you went to his house about lo o’clock ? — 

It was to o’clock; she had come at eight, but I did not go with her for a 
couple of hours afterwards. 

2517. The tar barrels you say were carried about; that relates to to o’clock? 

They carried the tar barrels up to to o’clock through the streets. 

2518. And Thornton’s house, was one o’clock in the morning ; in point of fact 
all the great disturbance you are talking about took place after the election was 
over; the smashing, and so on? — I cannot account for what time the sraasliing 
took place ; I saw it long after the election. 

2519. I believe Mr. Desmond is dead ? — He is dead. 

2520. How long was it after the election he died ? — I suppose it may be a couple 
of months ; it may be only one. 

2521. Were you present at the inquest? — Yes. 

2522. Did you not summon the jury?— I tliink it was ray constable by my 
orders ; I assisted in summoning the jury. 

2523. Do you not know that at that inquest, 11 out of the 12 jurymen per- 
sisted in returning the verdict that the man had been killed by his own wife? — 

2524. Mr. Serjeant Kinglake.] Were you on the jury yourself? — No. 

2525. Mr. Overend.] Do you not know that that is the fact ?— I cannot posi- 
tively swear to that. 

2526. Do you not know that there wa.s a charge againstbis own wife of having 
murdered him r — Yes. 

2527. Was not that the charge that was preferred before the coroner? — It 
was. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

2528. Do you happen to know who preferred that charge ; were you present 
at the time? — That was a vague report in the neighbourhood where she lived, by 
some people who were in opposition to her; she sells vegetables, and they were 
squabbling about it. 

2529. Tijat she killed her husband was the charge ? — Yes. 

2530. That he had come to his death by his own wife ? — Yes. 

2531. This is the same lady that came to you, at any rate, to go and help her 
husband ? — Yes. 

Examined by tbe Committee. 

2532. You were in the neighbourhood of Gianmire W ard ail the day, were 
you ? — I was. 

2535. The poll closed at five o’clock? — At five o’clock. 

2534. What time was it when Wright was bit, as you said, by somebody — 

About half-past one or two ; I could not be positive. 

2535. Was that John Wright of Rathmacalling West?— I never saw the man 
before or since ; I was told his name was Wright. 

2536. He voted for Colonel Chatterton ?— Yes. 

2537* Did you observe afterwards how the voting was, whether more came for 
Colonel Chatterton or for Mr. Serjeant Murphy up to the time of the close of the 
poll? — I did not. 

2538. This was about two o’clock, you say?— About two o clock. 

2539. You do not know whether there were more Wrights than one t—l do 
not know ; I did not know the man ; I was told the name of tbe man was 
Wright. 

[The Witness withdrew. 
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Mr. J. Cro-wley. 



10 May 1853. 



Mr. John Crowley was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined by- 
Mr. Segeant Kinglahe, as follows : 



2540. YOU are the head constable of the police of Cork? — I am one of the 
head constables. 

2541. How many years have you been stationed at Cork as constable?— 
Fourteen years. 

2542. Were you there on duty at the last election ? — I was. 

2543. Do you know a Mr. Brownrigg, an officer?— I do. 

2544. What is he ? — An inspector. 

2545- Were you stationed with him and some men at some of the pollincr.places ? 
— I was stationed with him and 20 policemen at the polling-place iirBarrack'- 
street. 

2546. How many booths were there there ? — Two. 

2547. What lime in the day did you first go there ? — Seven in the mornincf. 

2545. And did you go there with the 20 men you have spoken of? Yes^ 20 

men. ’ 

2549. Now, when you got there at seven in the morning, in what state did you 
find the booths ; were they quiet, or how ?— The booths in the market were in the 
enclosed market. 

2550. This is what you call the Barrack-street Market ?— Yes, the Barrack- 
street Market. 

2551. St. Finn Barrs Ward? — Yes. 

2552. You say there were two booths? — Yes. 

2553- Enclosed in the market? — Ye.s. 

5254. Did you observe any people in and about the booths at seven o’clock? — 
No, no people ; not then. 

2555. Did you see after a time any persons assembled, or how ?— When I first 
went there there were two gates entering the market ; I placed some of the police 
at the gate to prevent persons passing in. except those who were goim^ to vote, 
and before the polling time commenced, a large crowd of persons assembled outside 
the gate. 

25,56. Can you fix about the time they first assembled ? — About half-past seven. 

2557. Yes? — The majority of them were women; there were boys and men 
amongst them. 



2558- What did you do then? — I placed some policemen at the places of the 
polling, and finding it of more importance that I should remain in the front gate 
myself, being acquainted with all the people, knowing them personally, I did so ; 
the polling commenced, and soon afterwards there was violence shown on the part 
of the people towards the persons who were interested apparently for Colonel 
Chatterton, and also violence show’ii to persons who attempted to vote. 

25.'i9 Was that what you call the opening of the poll ?— Immediatelv after it 
commenced. 



5560. Violence was shown towards those you say who were soinir to vote, or 
seemed to wish to vote for Colonel Chatterton ? — Yes. 

2561. \VilI you describe to the Committee in what way you say violence was 
shown ; what did yon see done ; what do you describe as violence ?~I saw them 
jostled, and they endeavoured to prevent them getting into the market, and they 
required the aid of the police to make room for them to get in 

2563. By whom were they jostled ?— Principally by the women at that period 
of the morning. r ■/ ./ t' 



2563. That is the first yoii saw ?— That is the first. 

at that time?— I did ; I had to interfere. 
f i' I then r I saw one of the agents, I believe employed 

fo|^Colonel Chatterton ; his back was chalked ; I had to interfere in protecting 

2566 You saw one of the agents, you believe, of Colonel Chatterton ; his back 
was chalM ; did you see it chalked ?— I saw the chalk on his back. 

2507. M here was he, m the booth, or where ?— He ivas leaving the booth, going 
down Barrack-street. ® » & is 



2,56s. Well, what then '—.Shortly afterwards 

2569. I thought you said you interfered ?— I did, to protect him in leaving the 



2570. Why 
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2570* Why was it necessary r — It appeared to me ibis chalk was a signal for 
an attack. 

257 Were there many persons about then? — The streets were crowded then ; 
about 10 o’clock that was. 

2572. What description ol people were there at 10 o’clock? — A great many 
men amongst them. 

2573- L>id you see whether the men had anything with them? — They had not. 
2574. What was the conduct of the men; you say you saw some were chalked 
on the back; what was the conduct of the men ?— The moment any of the agents 
of Colonel Cbatterton, or any persons, came in cars, and the cars were not pla- 
carded for Fagan and Murphy, any one coming without that placard was sure to 
be assaulted, and the persons in it. 

2575- Will you just describe to the Committee in what way the people were 
assaulted in the cars which were not placarded for Murphy and Fagan ?— There 
was a rush made to get them 06P, and it required the interference of the police to 
protect those parties to get into this yard where the polling went on. 

^ 2‘)76. Yes, 00 on; did you see that with reference to all the cars that caine, 
•without uny exception, for Fagan and Murphy at that time of day? Yes, I did, 
with the exception of one or two ; I think there were one or tvvo that were not 
marked, that some gentlemen belonging to Mr. Fagan and Mr. Serjeant Murphy 
came in that M’ere not labelled. . , 

2577. They were allowed to pass?— They were gentlemen known m the city. 

2578. Was an attack made upon those cars you have reason to believe con- 
tained voters for Colonel Cliatterton r Yes. , j , , 

2570. What did they do to the cars when they attacked them; did they get 
into them ?— No ; 1 saw stones thrown at persons in those cars. 

2<;8o Where did thev get the stones from ?— Barrack-street is a long street on 
a rising ground, and is what we call in Cork, powder, paved with broken stones 

that been laid down --About three or four days previous to the 

election I noticed it. , , xi • 1 j -) muotr 

2582. Were the stones that the people used stones they picked up ?— They 

''”583. In what way were they thrown, in numbers, or how?— The numbers 
were not large at that time. _ 

2584, I am speaking of the stonesr-blo. _ 

2s8s. Was it at the people who were in the cars r— yes. 

2s86 You sav it was about to o’clock ?— About that, or half-past to. 

2 s 87 What did ,00 do, with the police forcer-We had to charge the people 
back tLlear the way at that time. I was obliged to dmde a part of the police, 
to place a L-tioo oHhem midway on the hill to protect the voters corning up. 

2V88 Why were you obliged to do that ?-Because we saw as they passed 
down the hill the peV ^“'’ed after them, that is, from the vot.ng-place the 

‘‘“Tj'sV.'' Wat there ‘much noise going on at the time ?-It was cue constant scene 

°L“90."c» yon 'tell me how many men were there assembled »-I cannot form 

any idea whatever ; it was my desire to clear the ya. d classes ? 

2591. Was there a large number of men got m there of the woiking classes. 

2592. You could not keep it clear ?— It was impossible. 

2SQ3 You know prettv well whether they were the people of Coik , “0“ 

vote” all those that got in ?-No ; a great number of them got m the yard , hey 
were sober when they got in. and I found them afterwa. d drunk m the jald , they 
passed in sober, and I found them afterwards drunk m j ^ f 

2594. What time of the day was that ;-lt was at a well-advanced perioO 

When you saw them get in. what time was that ?-They commenced 
going in immediately after the polling commenced. accurate iude- 

to use the influence that my knowledge had ot the people t 

» ■ 13 
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A Jr. j. Cro^Uy . the course they had been pursuing during the day, and entreated them to leave 
the place. They would persist in the conduct they were pursuins:, and they wnnlrt 
10 Maj' 1853. not be advised by me. 

2598. Why not ; what did they say ?— They said they were requested to attend 
there by their clergymen, and they would die sooner than leave it. 

2.599. That was the answer you received to the advice you gave them ? From 

several of them ; I have a knowledge of most of the people of that locality. 

2600. About what time was it you made that attempt-— It was about half 
past 11. 

2601. And you could not induce them to go ? No. 

2602. Did they continue to remain ?— Yes, and to increase, and the violence 
increased with the increase of the people. 

2603. What kind of people were added to the number?— Men and women 

2604. Were they men of the same class ?- They were men of the same class 
and grown boys ; a circumstance happened, I should mention, about this time • 

I was called upon to rescue an aged gentleman, Dr. Galway O’Malley. ’ 

260.5. Is he a physician? — Yes; over 70 years ofao-e. 

2606. You Mere called upon to rescue him ; where* did you see him, and iu 
what predicauient or condition did y >u lind him I understood from the 
gentleman — 

2607. What time of (he day?— About 12 o’clock, as well as I recollect. 

2608. I think you said just before, that with the increase of the people an 

increase of the violence had gone on ? — Yes. ^ ^ 

2609. Just describe what took place at the time?— I took a few of the police 
I had to the place where 1 heard he had taken shelter; I found the gentleman- 
he Jiad received two or three severe bruises on the head ; he had one Sn the fore- 
head and another on the side of the head, and he was bleeding from the head • I 
found him m a shop back parlour, in a house in iiarrack-street 

2610. How far from the polling-place?—! should say about the eighth of a 

mile. ® 

2611. Where were the wounds ?— He had one bruise on the forehead and one or 
tuo more ; 1 cannot say how many. 

26? 2. VVhat kind of wounds ?— It was a large bruise; the blood flowed froar 
U; It was not a cut; it was more of a bruise. 

2013. fl hat we call a contused wound, not a cut ?— Yes ; there was a lar«e 
crowd of persons assembled outside the door; there was a gentleman, a JVfr. 
Collins and Hr. Hams ; I believe they were both actively employed ; I know 
Mr, Collins was, tor Mr. Serjeant Murphy, at least I believe so, and^ Mr. Faoan • 
iinnierirr" tl’<=y could to persuade the 

and'^^ e did in safety away, 

2614 How many people vrere surrounding the house when you got there’— 

1 Should say over 100 of tnem. ^ ® 

T?”' «'«>■ '-The same class as I have described before, 

women 'i““it>ed as labourers ?-Principally 

2617. \Vere there any men ?— Yes, there were. 

26 ih. Did they move awayat the instance of Mr. Collins’— Yes and this 
fbelfeve." “ the polling-place, 

gentleman was taken away in a car f Yes. 

262c. That was from the place you saw him?— Yes 

retu?S baVm^r" the house ?-They 

rrr.mnttt„ P "'T back I met two or 

2622. Mho IS Mr. Perrits ?-He keeps a foundry. 

2dS' nf I! “ Cbatterton ?-I understood so. 

— Yes^’ we had of™ P»i>‘'>g-place, complaining of being assaulted ’ 

the nmb. be was out of fhe reach of 

I kn®ow'hr-“L‘'’ifa^e" ^ *'« magistrate’- 

in the .nor::ing';:“rps\l^rptr"! 
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2626. Did you see anything about him ? — The moment he made his appearance 
they commenced hooting and groaning and shouting at him, and the police had 
to go out to his protection ; they got round him to protect him. 

2627. Did he meet with any injury ? — Not at that lime ; he went to the polliug- 
place, and after that I saw him struck with a stone. 

2628. You saw him go into the polling-place; about what time was that? — 
I think an earlier period than that I have described about Dr. Galway, perhaps 
n o’clock. 

2625. You say he came out, and that he was struck with a stone? — Y’’es. 

2630. Did you see it done?- — Yes, and took a woman in ciiarge for it; the 
stone came from that direction. 

2631. The women were throwing stones then ? — They were ; and a number of 
persons, boys and men, got up on the roof of the market. 

2632. Did you try to clear the mob away from where they were? — I did, but 
I had not force sufficient. 

2633. You say they got upon the roof; explain that? — At the Milk Market, 
immediately across the street, opposite to where the polling was going on, the roof 
of the market is rather low, sufficiently to enable persons to get upon it. 

2634. To clamber up: — Yes; and they threw several stones from the roof. 

2635. They had got up there? — Yes. 

2636. And they threw stones ? — Yes. 

2637. Against whom r — They threw stones at the voters ; at persons who were 
going in to poll, or going out. 

2638. The persons going into the booth, or the voters coming out? — Yes. 

2639. You mean Colonel Chatterton’s voters? — Yes, those who were coming 
out and going in; we made a ring sufficient for them, and in throwing those 
stones there was no danger of their striking their own part}'. 

2640. In fact, they were stones thrown against those voters ? — \ es, they were, 
and against people going in and out at that time ; there were two companies of 
soldiers, I think, placed and stationed temporanly for protection that day in 
Elizabeth Fort, quite convenient to it, and I went over on two or three occasions 
and applied to the officer in command for assistance, but he refused. 

2641. Why ? — He said he could rot come without the order of a magistrate, 
and accompanied by a magistrate. 

2642. You, as head constable, applied for the assistance of the military, and 
the officer I’efnsed, upon the ground that he had no orders and instructions from a 
magistrate r — He could not go without a magistrate. 

2643. Did you want their assistance? — I did. 

2644. Did you think it necessary ? — Yes, surely. r r« 1 ? 

2645. Did you think it necessary for the protection ami safety of Colonel 
Chatterton’s voters ? — I considered it most necessary. 

2646. Were you in your uniform ? — I was. 

2647. Did you represent yourself, and did they know yon as head of the police ? 

—As head constable of the police, they knew me. r.,- 1 u -c 3 

2648. What time of the day did you make this application to Elizabeth hortr' 

About 12 o’clock. , 

2649. When you made that application, what was the state of things about the 

polling-booihs then?— Such violence was going on, I saw I could have no control 
over the people. , ■ n \.t 

2650. Was it safe for Colonel Chatterton’s voters to go up at that time '—No 
man that had the slightest regard for his personal safety could attempt to go 
there ; I mean with the protection that I could afford him. 

2651. Looking to the force you had there, it was not safe for those voters to go 

up to the poll ? — No. , . „ , o cj 

2652. Do you know Mr. Gore Jones ; did you see him at all there ?— He came 



up with a troop of dragoons. 

2653. When was that? — I think about n o’clock. 

2654. What was done upon his coming ?-Tbe appearance of the military kept 
them quiet fora while ; he came up the centre, and marched back again- 

2655. How long did he stay '—Not two minutes. 

2656. Then you say he came up and marched, and went away with the 

dragoons ? — ^Yes. . . . 

2657. You never saw him again?— I did not see him again at the poUmg- 

’’'528^'“"”® 1.4 2658. Do 
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265S. Do you know Mr. Swan, the pawnbroker ? — Yes, he resides within view 
of the polling-place. 

2650. Did you see anything of him upon this occasion? — I was called upon 
for assistance. 

2660. What to do ? — To prevent a mob from getting into his house. 

2661. What time of the day was this ? — About 1 1 o’clock, perhaps earlier. 

2662. Do you know whether he had voted : — The crowd said he had. 

2663. What ditl the mob say r — That he had voted for Colonel Chatterton, 
and they would not allow any one to go into his house to deal with him. 

2664. You say he was a pawnbroker ? — Yes. 

2665. And his shop is within sight of the polling-place ? — Yes. 

2660. Were you applied to for assistance? — I placed men, and saw the mob 
outside pull several people out of the shop, who attempted to go in there. 

2667. Do you mean ciustomeis? — Persons coming tliere to deal with him, and 
they were pulled out of the shop. 

2668. What was said ? — They were threatened. 

2669. By what kind of threat? — They wanted to know why they should deal 
%vith a person who had voted for Colonel Chatterton, and said if they attempted it 
they would use violence. 

2670. How many did you find about his house? — About 100. 

2671 . How long did that continue r — During the whole day. 

2672. Do you mean the house of Mr. Swan was beset in that way the whole 
day? — Tlie whole day ; his business w’as stopped during the day. 

2673. Did you endeavour to put a stop to it ? — I kept a policeman there during 
the wliole day, and visited it constantly myself. 

2674. Could you get rid of the people? — I could not; I endeavoured to 
disperse them ; I could not ; the people vfho were there were all women ; if there 
were men at all, it was very few. 

2675. Now, do you know a person of the name of William Connor?— I do. 

2676. Did you see anything of him ?— About half-past one I was ordered to 
go, or about one o’clock, or some time previous, Mr. Sarsfield came up to the 
pollinsr-place. 

2677. That is the magistrate? — Yes. 

267S. He came up to tlie polling-place; well, what then?— At that time there 
were several stones thrown at him. 

2670. Well, go on ? — ^Tliere was great rioting at the time, and some persons 
were taken into custody for stone throwing. 

26S0. Who took them into custody ? — Some of the policemen stationed 
there. 

2681. Men or w'omen was it? — A man was taken for throwing a stone at 
Mr. Sarsfield. 

26S2. Did it hit Mr. Sarsfield? — I do not know. 

2683. Yes; what further? — The military were called out by Mr. Sarsfield. 

26S4. Did they come? — Yes. 

2685. What was the effect of that ?— The streets were cleared, and reports 
came that the house was broken into. 

2686. Whose ? — Connor’s. 

2687. At that time the report came that Connor’s house had been broken into; 
where is Connor s house ? — It is in Abbey-street, about a quarter of a mile from 
the polling-place. 

268S. Who is Connor; is he a supporter of Colonel Chatterton’s r — I have 
seen him since, and I heard he voted for him. 

2089. You did not know yourself? — No. 

2690. What is he 1 — He is a tailor, and at that lime carried on the spirit busi- 
ness and a public-house. 

2691. Upon receiving this report did you go to the house?— Mr. Sarsfield 
directed me to go, with a party of police, to go there. 

2692. Did you go there? — Yes; and on approaching the house there were a 
number of persons outside, and upon seeing the police they ran oflF. 

2693. ^Yhat state did you find the house in?— I found the house had all the 
windows broken ; I saw through the window inside a man named Falvey. 

3694. YVho is Falvey ? — A sweep. 

3695. How was he engaged ? — Has was tussling with and had a hold on one of 
the inmates. 

2696. One 
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'2696. One of the dwellers of the house? — Yes. 

2697. Yes ; what next ? — On entering the house I found some articles of furni- - 

ture broken ; the greater part of the shop utensils, such as glasses and jugs, t 

broken; on going further into the house I found an aged man, Keiley; I under- 
stood he was uncle to Connor’s wife ; he was hidden under the stairs. 

2698. Concealed ? — Yes, he had concealed himself; and, on getting him out, 

I found him bleeding freely from the head. 

2699. Did he appear to have been wounded? — Yes, he had one or two cuts on 
the bead ; be was a very aged man. At the time I seized the second person, 
who was pointed out as being engaged in the attack, named Callaghan, and escorted 
him to Elizabeth Fort. 

•2700. Did you take him into custody ? — Yes, and brought him and Falvey ; 
and on escorting them to Elizabeth Fort the police party had stones thrown at 
them. 

27O!. By whom were the stones thrown at the police ? — By the mob; I returned 
again to the place as we advanced. 

2702. Do you mean following your — Yes. 

2703. How many followed you on the road r — They got into the lanes, and 
tlirew stones from the lanes. 

2704. Did they continue to do that? — They did, until I threatened to five upon 
them. 

2705. Were you then placed in a state of danger, and did you consider yourself 
in a state of danger from the attack ? — No. 

2706. How many had you? — Fourteen police and two mounted men ; I con- 
sidered we would be able to protect ourselves. 

2707. How many followed you ? — They got into the lanes. 

270k You could not tell? — No. 

2709. You threatened to fire? — Yes. 

2710. What did you do then? — I escorted the prisoners, with difficulty, myself, 
through the place into this market, or into Elizabeth Fort ; stones were thrown 
as we passed through Barrack -street; stones were thrown at the police. 

2711. You seem to have had stones thrown at you nearly all the way ? — Not 
all the way. 

2712. From the bye-lanes? — From the bye-lanes. 

2713. Do you know what became of the two men you took, or the prisoners ; 
how many did you take? — We had 11 or 12 for various offences during the 
day. 

2714. What became of them; what did you do with them ? — Mr. Sarsfiekl 
discharged them ail, with the exception of six. 

2715. Why? — The charges, against the five or six he discharged, were rather 
of a trivial nature ; the other six were of a serious nature. 

2716. Do you know what became of them at last? — They remained in the 
guard-house 5 we considered it would not be prudent to escort them to the bride- 
well, in consequence of the great excitement in the city, 

2717. It was not safe to take them to the bridewell '? — No, without giving rise 
to something of a serious nature. 

2718. Well, go on ? — About 11 o’clock, or about half-past 1 1, at night, a large 
party of military and police came to escort them to the bridewell, and, on arriving 
at that place of confinement, we found them discharged. 

2719. Do you know who had discharged them? — was informed it was Mr. 
Donaghan. 

2720. Do you know yourself? — He told me Mr. Donagha . 

2721. Who is he>?— One of the city magistrates. 

2722. Whom did he vote for? — I do not know. In stating that about Swan, I 
think it rigl)t to mention, in some few days afterwards, ail those parties either 
Surrendered themselves, or were arrested ; they were all committed for trial at tlie 
assizes by the same magistrate. 

2723. Do you know a priest by the name of Begley — Yes. 

2724. And one of the name of Brennan? — I do know the Rev. Mr. Brennan 
and the Rev. Mr. Begley. 

2725. Did you see them taking any 'part in that? — Yes, the Rev. Mr. Begley. 

2726. What was he doing ? — Coming up with the voters. 

2727. With cai’S ? — Walking. , .... 

528. M 272b. Did 
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2728. Did you see aaything of Mr. Brennan ? — Yes, Mr. Brennan seemed 10 
take an active part. 

2729. In what way ? — He appeared interested in the election. 

2730. I want to know what you mean, when yon say lie was taking au active 
part? — I saw him engaged about voters passing in. 

2731. Was that at the time when the noise and violence was going on ? — It was. 

2732. Did you see him there more than once coming with different parties? — 
Yes, I did ; Mr. Brennan was more confined to the yard. 

2733. How do you mean confined to the yard r — About the place of voting. 

2734. What did you see him doing ? — Nothing particular ; I also feel it right 
to state, that on more occasions than one those gentlemen, the Rev. Mr. Brennan 
and the Rev. Mr. Begley, did come out and speak to the people to desist, and not 
to use violence. 

2735. It had no effect on them ? — They did not go away, and about the clo-se 
of the poll in the evening, a large mob of persons came from the centre of the 
city, and endeavoured to force their way through those gates and pass through 
the polling-place ; the police endeavoured to keep them out, and did keep them 
out on that occasion, and I believe 1 am right in saying that the Rev. Mr. Brennan 
did speak to prevent their attempt at getting through to that polling-place. 

2736. How many were there in that mob 1 — It was an immense mob, 

2737. What was it composed of? — Men principally. 

2738. When you say immense, can you give us any idea of the number? — 
Seven hundred or 800, perhaps. 

2739. men? — Principally men. 

2740. Of what class ? — The labouring class. 

2741. Did they obey Mr. Brennan? — They saw the disposition of the police 
was to resist their getting in. 

2742. When Mr. Brennan spoke to them did it have any effect? — They did 
not get into the market. 

2743. Did he stop them ; did what he said seem to have any effect upon them 
to Slop them ? — I could not say, indeed. 

2744. I believe you had to patrol the streets the greater part of the night, did 
you not? — Up lo about half-past 12. 

2745. Do you know a person of the name of Thornton r — Yes. 

2746. Did you see any attack made upon his house ? — Yes. 

2747. What was it? — A party of policemen patrolled, and we met; some 
lighted tar barrels, and there was an immense number of people in the street; 
there were a large number of stones, the greatest number 1 ever saw thrown at one 
time, was thrown at Thornton’s house. 

2748. What do you mean by the largest number you ever saw ? — I never saw 
so many stones thrown at once. 

2749. May I call it a shower of stones ? — Indeed you may, about nine o’clock 
it was. 

2750. Was it a storm ? — Yes. 

2751. Who were they thrown by? — By the crowd. 

2752. By men? — By nrien. 

2753. How many men were assembled, do you say? — Thousands of people; 
the street was filled. 

2754. They attacked the front of the house? — Yes. 

2755* What was the effect of that? — They saw we were approaching, and 
they ran off and got into the lanes and threw stones at us repeatedly, they were 
so close to us, they threw a volley of stones at the police and cut one on tlie 
forehead. 

2756. In what condition was tiie house ? — The front was entirely battered 
through, and the windows all broken. 

2757. As to the inhabitants inside r — As to the inhabitants inside, they were in 
the greatest state of terror. 

2758. Were they male or female? — Two or three young ladies; they were 
fainting when we got into the house ; there was a party of police left there to 
protect them that night. 

2759. During the years you have known Cork, what do you say to the violence 

at that time as compared witij any other you have seen ? — I never witnessed any- 
thing at all to equal it. ' 

2760. 1 will 
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27G0. I ■will just ask you, before the election ; do you know what I mean by Mr. Crotuley. 

nlacards, did you see any placards put up about the city before the election? — 

Yes, I saw several placards. 

2761. Where were they put up ? — The usual places of posting. 

2762. Printed? — Printed. .... , 1 • 

076“? What sort of placards were they ?— Something relating to the election. 

2764! What about, can you tell me the subject ?— I can scarcely tell you, 

from not having copies of them. . . t .1 • , t • *v 

2765. Did you read them at the timer— I think 1 saw in one, something 
relating to the Stockport riot; I thiuk I did. 

2766. Did you see the men at all with sticks ? — 1 did not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

27fi7. You alluded to an attack upon a house where you found Falvey, and a 
crowd outside, and a man concealed under the staircase r Yes. 

2768. What time was that ? — About two o’clock. ,1 -d „ t., oc 

2760 Were the persons who were taken up for that row, Timothy Eg^, James 
Griffin; Daniel Callaghan, Jeremiah Falvey and Cornehus Dennetry ?— Yes, they 
were, I think. 

2770. Those were the persons?— Yes. , ,, 

2771. And those were five of the six persons you say, had been guilty of 
serious offences (—No ; but two of them, viz., Falvey and Callaghan. 

2772. Were those the persons who were tried before Mr. Justice Ball . Yes, 
they were. 

wVre^:u “rere^rat the time when he delivered iudguient 1 - Yes. I 

''“2775. Did not he then declare, that he could not conceive how that had any 
thing to do with the election? — Yes. 

seven o'clock in the morning P-I 

”“778. How soon did Mr. Sarsfield come to yonf-It was about 10 or half- 

'""'aVyci. Did you ask him then to call out the military ?— No. 

2780. You did not? — No. > 

■*, Jr;? " •- - 

the military, and take charge of the town . 0 sheriff 

2-83. Do you not know that 1- magistrates were deputed by the 

to report to him from time to time the con 1 mentioned there was rioting 

I saw the two magistrates on one occasion, and I mentioneil 

were the gentlemen ?-It was Mr. Gibbins and Mr Donaghan. 

2785. At what time was thatl-It - - “ SaLfiX came the 

27S6. About what time, was it 11 o clock, was it 

“XTii'S .. 

:S: 

porter of Colonel Chatterton , - josmg to ascertain the condition 

2790. And though he was *ere. p„st. immediately opposite, 

of the place, and though you had troops ;«• 

you never asked him for ^ cannot' swear about the time ; I 

2791. You say that was about ii oclocx. 

about the same time that Mr. Gore Jones 
"ly^'xhatyou have fixed at half-past . t (-1 was not particular as to the 
‘™2794. When was it Mr. Sarsfield came the second timer-I think about one, 

or half-past one. 2795 * 

528. “ ^ 
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2795. Now, at that time, you applied to him for military ? — Yes. 

2796. Did not he at once order out a party of military, and did not those 
military line the street ? — They did. 

2797. At what time was it you think the military came out ; about one? I 

think about half-past one o’clock. 

2798. Where did they go? — They remained in the street a while. 

2799- What street? — In Bairack-street. 

2800. Were they stationed on each side, standing before the mob, and leaving 
an avenue between them ? — They were. 

2801. How long did they remain there? — I think aboutan hour. 

2502. Until half-past two then? — I think so. 

2503. Did YOU not see Seijeant Murphy come up and pass you in the pollino-. 
booth while they were there? — Yes. 

2804. Was not there at that time the most perfect peace, and the people lauoh- 
ing and talking with tlie soldiers ? — Yes. 

2805. Were the soldiers’ arms grounded? — Yes. 

2806. And were they not, in consequence of the peace, withdrawn from the 
streets r— They were, because ihe polling appeared to be at an end for Colonel 
Cliatterton at an early period of tbe day. 

2807. Was there any difficulty at all in having access to the booth?— I did not 
see any attempt made. 

2808. Was there any difficulty ? — Not in the streets, 

2809. Was there any w'here? — In the yard there was. 

2810. If you found there was difficulty in the yard, why did you not call tlie 
military into the yard ? — Because I saw no one attempt to go in there. 

2811. Then did not you think it was needful for the purpose of the election to 
call any soldiers into the yard? — If I had seen any person go in to vote, and any 
obstruction, I should have suggested the propriety of having soldiers to prevent it. 

2812. No one, in^your judgment, after one o’clock, was impeded or interrupted 
in going to the poll r — I did not see them ; it did not come within my observation. 

2013. From one o’clock to five o’clock did you see any person interrupted or 
obstructed in going up to the poll ?— I saw one man that I was informed came to 
vote; I believe his name was Berry, and I think I understood that he came to 
vote, and he did not vote ; I saw him escorted oft then. 

2814. When did you see him ? — Escorted towards his house. 

2815. Where did you see him first? — In the yard. 

2816. Where were tlie military at that time ?— They were being taken off the 
streets ; he was surrounded by the mob, and violence was attempted, and he was 
rescued by Mr. Mayde and some other gentlemen interested for Mr. Serjeant 
Murphy, and he was escorted to his home; I understood the man did not vote ; 
he came up for the purpose of voting, but he did not vote; it was said so at the 



2817, Were not a large multitude composed of women r— As I said before, the 
niajonty of the people m the street were women, during the day. 

2bi6. Did you see a great many women with children in arms?— No, I sawsome. 

-819. Had they not green boughs in their hands ? Yes 

-it'’ soldiers ?-Yes, 

baftfe at ^eater here than you ever sarv 

‘I’"’ apply to what took place 

immedidtely after the electroir was over, and not dui-ing the time of the election 
after six o’clock in the evcnini; ?_The first day = electron 

■aftL® foe ?ciock^?17eitaid'f “> 



He-examined by Mr. Pigott. 

of Bari'ck °"e to five the mob were peaceable in the neighhom-liood 

n tomaiued all tliat time?- Yes, they remained there. 

Chatterron T 'o"'" ““ “me up to vote .for Colonel 

I wafenn nvL ^ .1, ^-Otliers might come up, but I did not see them ; 

i was engaged in the street. 

2827. Was 
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2827. Was that man named Berry r — Mr. Berry. 

2S28. Do you say he was unable to vote? — I heard so. 

2829* W^liat became of him?— I saw him surrounded by many persons, who 
-threatened violence ; he was then in the yard of the poiling-place ; the majority 
of them were tipsy. 

2830. What did they dor— He was rescued then, I think, by Mr. Mayde and 
Mr. Gibbins, and escorted safely towards his own house. 

2831. Taken away homer — At his own request. 

2832. And he did not poll? — I understand not. 

2833. What became of Mr. Gibbins ; you say you did not ask him for military ; 
did you require military in this polling-place when Mr. Gibbins was there ?— Not 
exactly the moment he was there. 

2S34. How long did he stay there r— Just came up and walked back. 

2835. Did you tell him there was a great disturbance? — I did, meaning what 
had occurred. 

2836. And did you not ask him for military? — I am not positive about that. 

2837. Did you see him again afterwards ? — No. 

Examined by the Committee. 

2838. Wliat you have been describing, is that confined to the Finn Barrs 
Ward, or does it extend to any other parts of the city ? — I do not understand you. 

2839. have been giving an account of several persons receiving wounds, 
and men having been beaten, and you have given an account of the crowds that 
were assembled there ; did your observation extend beyond Finn Barrs Ward, or 
was it confined to that place during that day ?— To the place I was confined to 
during the time of polling. 

2840. Then afterwards you went elsewhere? — Afterwards I went, and patrolled 
with the body of police. 

2841. Did I understand you correctly to say that you had never seen so nruch 
violence before in Cork, and your answer was you had not; did you allude to 
what occurred late in the day and not to what occurred in the early part of the 
(lay ?— Principally the latter part. 

2842. To what part? — After the polling. 

2843. After five o’clock ? — ^Yes, after five o’clock. 

2844. With respect to the violence and disturbances you observed at Finn 
Barrs Ward during the period of your being’ there, that was during the polling, 
had you at prior elections seen a disturbance of a similar descriptio n ? — I said I 
had seen as much, but on the occasion I have seen so much all the booths were 
collected together in the Court-house; there was but that one polling-place and 
one polling. 

2845. Therefore at the elections prior to this the polling had been ail at one 
.place r — Yes, at tiie Court-house ; and 1 have seen another in the Corn Market, 
where there were a larger number of persons collected ; the whole body collected 
there, and I have seen as much rioting on occasions of that kind. 

2846. On both occasions you have seen as much rioting and disturbance as 
you saw on this occasion at Finn Barrs Ward? — Yes; but then the whole body 
was collected in one place. 

2847. You mentioned that they were not armed with sticks at Finn Barrs 
Ward?— Those that were assembled about the pulling place were not. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. James Vickers was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Pigott, as follows ; 

2848. YOU are a Constable of Police in the city of Cork f — Yes- 

2849. Were you on duty at the election on the 12th of July? — Yes. 

2850. Are you sub-inspector?— Sub-inspector’s clerk. 

2851. You were not placed in any particular part of the city, I believe r — No. 

2852. What time did you go on duty ? — I was at Elizabeth F'ort at the telling 
off of the men at five o’clock in the morning. 

2853. Was there any disturbance at Elizabeth Fort that you saw in the morn- 
ing ? — The men were merely marched off from the police to the polling. 

52S. ‘ M 3 2854. Did 
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2854. Did you marcli with them ?— No ; I was separated, and going about the 
streets bv myself during the day. 

2855. "Did you go to different polling places?— I only went to two. 

2856. Which did you go to first r— Harpui -lane Market. 

2857. ^Vhat time did you get there? — At 10 o clock. 

2858. What was the state of the place when you got there at 10 o clock ?— 
On the mornincT, in the Corn Market Ward, I was informed that an officer was 
struck bv a stone, Mr. Morgan, the sub-inspector. 

2859. * Did you see him?— I went forward, and I found him standing with a 
handkerchief to his temple, and it was bleeding profusely. 

2860. What o’clock was that? — About 10 o’clock in the morning. 

2861. Was it a severe wound ?— Not to say very severe. 

2862. What size was it?— Something over half an inch m length. 

2S63. Did Mr. Gore Jones come up with the Dragoons about that time?— 
Yes, leaving Mr. Morgan at the apothecary’s, getting his wound dressed ; I 
accompanied him there; I then went for the military. 

2864. Did Mr. Gore Jones come with his 60 Dragoons? — Mr. Jones was not 
there when I went for the military. 

2865. Did he come up ?— Shortly after he did. 

2S66. Was there a disturbance going on still when he came up with the 
Dragoons? — No. 

2867. What w as the state of the place ’—The booths were surrounded by a 
number of women and boys; there was a few men. 

2868. What were they doing? — They had boughs in their hands; they were 
shouting. 

2869. Were those boughs boughs that would hurt a person if they were struck 
with them ? — Some would, and others would not. 

2870. Where were they with reference to the booths; were they round the 
booths ? — Surrounding the booths. 

2871. In what number? — A great number; the market was nearly full. 

2872. Did you see any of Colonel Chalterton’s voters come up to the poll ?— 
Yes. 

2873. What kind of reception did they meet with from the mob ? — One went 
forward to poll, and he had only advanced about two yards from me, and he 
returned, and said he was threatened with a knife; that if he voted he would be 
stuck with it ; he went offi and said he would not venture his life. 

2874. He went off without voting? — Yes. 

2875. V hat was his name? — Gibson is his name. 

2876. What is Gibson? — He resides in the Grand Parade. 

2877. Did he seem to you to be alarmed? — He did. 

2878. Did you see any other voter go up for Colonel Chatterton ?— Not that 
I knew to be a voter. 

2879. Did you see any other man handled roughly by the mob at that place . 

2880. And you were sent for to go to the National Bank of Ireland r— Yes, 



1 was sent for. 

2881. At what o’clock ?— About n o’clock. 

2882. When you got to the Bank of Ireland what did you find was going on 
there? — A man was there named Watson, inside the bank; there was another 
person with me. 

2883. Is that George Watts ? — Yes, George Watts. 

28S4. What was he doing inside the bank?— He was endeavouring to get out 
of the bank ; at least, he wished to get out from the bank. 

2885. What was he doing in the bank ? — He was inside the door, sitting there 
with the late Mr. Roche, the magistrate. 

2S86. Why did not he go home ? — Because he could not get away ; the mob 
outside wanted to take him off. 

2887. W’hat did they say? — They were surrounding the place, and the magis- 
trate desired us to take him away, and the other constable and I brought him out 
as far as the door ; the mob took him from us, and carried him away. 

2888. Did they take him by force from you ? — They took him by force. 

2S89. And carried him away? — ^Yes, and carried him away. 

2800. Was he a man who wished to vote for Colonel Chatterton ?— He did 
^ not 
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not express any wish ; the mob said he should vote for Messrs. Fagan and 
Murphy. 

2891. And they took him off from you? — Yes. 

2892. Who were they, what sort of people, that took liira away by force ; what 
sort of people were they r — A number of women and boys, and some men. 

2893. When you say “boys,” what sized boys? — From about ib or 17 years 
down to perhaps 10 years. 

2894. Women, and some men? — Yes. 

2895. Were they in a great crowd, or only a few ? — A great crowd. 

2896. You were unable to resist them? — Unable to resist them. 

2897. Tliey carried off Watts ; where did they carry him to? — They took him 
in that direction; they took him down Princes-sireet ; they took him towards 
Princes-street ; I think they went down Princes-street. 

2898. Was that towards the polling place? — Yes. 

2899. How’ did they take him? — They surrounded him, and took him by the 
arms, and ma<le him walk along. 

2900. Now, at three o’clock was there an attack upon Mr. Bowland’s, the 
confectioner's? — About two o’clock. 

2901. Did you go there? — I was passing by, and a gentleman desired me to 
go imside. 

2902. Who was it that v?as attacking Mr. Bowland’s ? — A number of men, and 
sonie women. 

2903. What were they doing? — Two of them had sticks in their hands; they 
were threatening the females who were inside that if they did not produce their 
father for the purpose of his voting they would smash the house. 

2904. Did they say whom he was to vote for ? — No, they said he should be at 
the polling booth in less than half an hour, if not they would return and smash 
the house. 

2905. You do not know for whom Mr. Bowland was wishing to vote ? — No. 

2906. Did the mob get inside Mr. Bowland’s house?— They were inside at the 
time. 

2907. Did you go and get a reinforcement? — Yes, I went to Tuckey-street 
guard-house, and got two men and myself. 

2908. Had they put up the shutters ? — When I returned the shutters were up ; 
they had been put up. 

2909. Had you bayonets with you?— I had none ; the other two men had. 

2910. Did they use them ? — The other two men drew their bayonets ; the mob 
returned, and then they struck the door ; we put them back. 

2911. Did you see Rowland ? — Not to my knowledge. 

2912. The next person you saw, was Mr. White attacked ?— Yes, he was 
attacked a little after five in the evening. 

2913. Were you pelted, you and your fellow-constables? — I was pelted with 
stones, and got several strokes ; one cut me on the face and blackened ray eye. 

2914. Did you see any other mischief done ?— None except Mr. White was 
in the house in Mr. Parker’s in Great George-street ; the windows were broken 



with stones. _ , - -v 

2915. Did you see any Roman-catholic priests about taking any part r Yes. 

2916. Where ?— There was a few ; about three in Harpur-lane Market. 

2917. At the polling booth ? — There were two or three in the city Court-house. 

2918. What part were they taking there?— They were cheering sometimes. 

2919. Anythingelse?— No, nothing else. 

2920. Did you see them bringing up voters ? — No, they w'ere in the streets, 
standing up, cheering. 

2921. In the streets?— Yes, in the streets. 

2922. Near the poll clerk ? — About three yards from him, ^ 

2923. And did you see any others of them at any other polling place :■ No. 

2924. 'Were those the only two you visited? — The only two. ^ 

2925. Did you see the mayor come out about 10 o’clock r — l^es, about 10. 

2926. What state was the mayor in, when he came out about 10 ? He was on 

horseback ; that was 10 at night. j 1 v 9 

2927. I believe the tar-barrels were very plentiful at night, and they lit up . 

— Yes. 

2928. How manv ?— Four or five in the North Main-street. 

528. ' M 4 ^ 9 ^ 9 - 
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2929. Were they carried about ? — I was on patrol, and we met them in the 

North Main-street about 1 1 o’clock ; they were being carried, and were burnintp 
out at tile time. ° 

2930. You did not see them set down anywhere, opposite to anybody’s house? 
— No. 

2931. Had you to escort any voter to the poll during the day ? — I did not escort 
them, only Gibson. 

2932. Do you remember two men, named Roy and Wheeler? — They were 
with me at the time, 

2933. What became of Roy and Wheeler, did they vote ? — No. 

2934. Were they going to vote for Colonel Chatterton? — I do not know. 
293.5* Why did they not vote ? — I do not know whether they had votes, but 

Gibson said he had a vote. 

2936. Do you remember when Roy and Wheeler came up to the poll, the mob 
following and calling out anything? — The mob at one of the polling places 
threatened that if any one voted there for Colonel Chatterton, they should catch 
it, or words to that effect. 

2937. Mr. Ouemirf.] Did you hear that said? — Yes. 

2935. Mr. Pigott] Was that said by more than one ? — Yes, it was the general 
word amongst the mob. 

,2939. Did you observe whether at that place, any of the men had sticks?— 
V es, I said so before. 

2940. What sort of sticks ? — Some of them iiad boughs, and others had sticks. 

2941. AVbat sort of sticks had the men ? — ^They were thick sticks, about the 
length of my arm. 

2942. Yes, go on ; what did they appear to be made of? — Thev seemed to be 
seasoned wood, such as you would take in your hand to walk with, only beinw 
much thicker. 

2943- Would they be shorter than a walking stick?— I think they would be shorter. 
2944. What thickness ? — About one and a-half inch or two inches in diameter. 
2945- Were they round or square? — Round. 

2946. Did you observe anything in particular? — They appeared to have been 
in use for a considerable time. 

2947. For what purpose should you say they had been in use? — Thev made 
'’®ry good fighting sticks. 

2948. You could not tell us what sort of sticks they were ; what purpose thev 

had been used for ? — No ; they appeared to have been cut just that lenc^th out o’f 
a hedge. ® 

2949. By the Committee.'] They would be six inches round? — Yes. 

2950. Mr. Pigott.] W ere they six inches round ? — Yes, they were. 

2951. 'rhey would be very formidable weapons? — They would indeed. 

29.52. You say the women had boughs ? — Yes. 

2953* f)id you see any persons throwing stones ? — No. 

2954* Not during the day ? — The women escorted the cars into the markets. 
2955* What carsr — Cars with people in them, apparently voters. 

2956. Whose cars ? — I do not know. 

2957. Had they any placards about them ?— Some had ; I could not say. 

2958. Were they Colonel Chalterton’s, or Fagan and Murphy’s cars ?— I think 
they were Fagan and Murphy’s. 

2959* were the cars of the candidates to whom the voters were friendiv ? 
— Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

2960. Is Gibson here? — I have not seen him. 

2961. You saw nothing done to him at all?— Nothing. 

2962. When you were there with the magistrate, Mr. Roche, was he present 
when the mob was there? — At the bank. 

2963. Now he never suggested that the military should be called out at all ^ 
— No. 

2964. Nor your— No, not there. 

2965. Afterwards, was Watts conducted to the polling place ? — He was taken 
in the direction of the polling place. 

2966. Do you not know that he was taken to Harpur-lane ? — I did not accom- 
pany bun the whole day, 

2967. You 
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2967. You do not know in whose favour he voted, or what happened to him? 

—No. 

2968. By the CormnUlee.] What is iiis Christian tinme?— George Watts. 

2969. Mr. Overend.] Did he ever express an}! desire to vote; any willingness 

to vote for Colonel Chatterton, or any unwillingness to vote for Fagan^and 
Murphy? — He was not unwilling to go with the mob; he said nothim' about 
voting in niy iiearing. ® 

2970. You were present, you say, when Captain White was attacked ? — Yes. 

2971. Did you notice whether he had in his hand a stick? — He had. 

297;^. Did you notice tliat before he was attacked he struck a woman? — She 
struck him on the face with her apron. 

2973. Who? — A uoman. 

2974- And he turned round and struck the woman? — He did. 

2975. Captain White? — Yes. 

2976. And were the women, in consequence of his striking that woman with 
a Slick, exasperated, and did they strike him for that reason? — Yes. 

2977. And do you not know that they said he had struck a woman before on 
that day ? — I did not iiear it. 

2978. You say you \i ent to the Court-house and -saw tlicre three priests at the 
Court-house ? — Yes. 

2979. That was the place where the fi eemen voted ? — Yes. 

29S0. How many fieemen are there in Cork ? — I do not know. 

2981. Four hundred ? — About that. 

2982. And 350 voted for Colonel Chatterton ; do you not know that out of 
400 fieemen, though the priests, you say, were there to control them, 330 voted 
for Colonel Chatterton ? — I have not the least idea about that. 

2983. You say tliat at night the people were going about rejoicing at night at 
having won the election ? — ^They were. 

2984. Were not the tar barrels you have been speaking about, carried on 
men’s shoulders, and attended by bands of music, and persons rejoicing at having- 
won the election ? — Yes. 

2985. You say when Roy and Wheeler came up, the mob said if they voted for 
Colonel Chat»erion they would catch it r — Yes. 

298G. Were they men or women that said that? — I think it was women ; it 
was the general rumour. 

Re-examined by Mr. Pigott. 



2987. You have been asked about the women ; were those women prostitutes ? 
— I think a great number of them were. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



10 May 1 



Mr. Joseph Roger Wiseman, was called in; and having been sworn, «as 
Examined by Mr. Maude, as follows ; 

29S8. DO you reside on a part of the Lavallin estate, near Cork ? — Yes. 

2989. Does that estate belong to your family ? — Yes. 

2990. How far is that estate from Cork? — It commences near Cork ; it is 
about nine miles in length altogether; the part of it in the liberties is above 
seven miles from Cork. 

2991. How many voters arc there living on that part of the estate within the 
limits of the city ? — I think about 16 or 18. 

2992. Did you canvass those voters shortly before the election r — I canvassed 
some of them directly myself, and others were canvassed by the men who had to 
doit; some of our own men. 

2993. And whom did they promise to vote for? — With the exception of tw'o 
they promised to vote for Colonel Chatterton ; and there were four men on a part 
of the estate I asked not to vote at all. 

“994* You say with the excepiiou of two, the voters on the Lavallin estate had 
promised to vote for Colonel Chatterton r— The two and the four ; that makes 
six. 

2995. Did ‘you also canvass any other voters on that part of the property 

called the Whitechurch ? — I did. . • 1 r 

2996. Is that situated in the parish of Whitechurch? — It is the parish ot 

Whitechurch. mi 

.328. N 2997. The 
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2997. The Whitechurcb voters, whom did they promise to vote for? — They 
promised a man mimed Murphy I sent to them. 

2998. They did not promise you? — Not me personally. 

2999. Did you hear on Sunday, the nth of July, that Mr. Serjeant Murphy 
was to be at the chapel at Whitechurch ? — No ; I only heard that he was there ; 
I did not hear that he was to be there. 

3000. Did you drive to the chapel ? — I did. 

3001. Did you find many people collected there? — I did. 

3002. About how many? — I should say there could not have been less than 
200 tliere. 

3003. At what time of the day was this? — It might be about a quarter to 
two. 

3004. On the Sunday ? — Yes. 

3005. The dav before the election, is that so? — Yes. 

3006. Where were those persons who were collected together? — They were in 
the cliuiclnrt'*^ ^ ^ diere; and there appeared to be a deputation from 
Cork, and Serjeant Murphy was there ; they had a table there. 

3007. Yes ; what then ?— There appeared to he a chairman appointed for the 
meetiu<i, and Serjeant Murphy was addressing the people. 

3008. Did yon hear Serjeant Murphy make any observation ?— Shortly after 
I was there, iti tiiree or four minutes, Serjeant Murphy made an observation that 
everybody knew referred to me. 

3009. What was it? — He said I was taking down the names of the parties 
that intended to vote, that he was trying to make vote for liim. 

3010. What other observation did you hear the Serjeant make? — He was 
S|)eaking there a long time; I can only give the meariing- of his words; I could 
not repeat the exact words he used ; he said that Colonel Chatterton, in point of 
fact, from the wav he said it, he made the people think he was speaking of Colonel 
Chatterton, although, perhaps, his exact words if put down in writing would not 
say so ; he w’as speaking about Lord Derby’s Govermneut; he told them that 
they had introriiiced a Bill into Parliament that would enable every squireen 
magistrate in the county to go in and inspect their mmneries. 

3011. Wliat else did he say? — He said that if they voted for Colonel Chat- 
lerton they would be sanctioning, indeed, as far as I recollect; he said another 
Bill ; no, I believe the Bill was actually passed, or something, for enabling 
everv common ruffian on the road to <iO up to their priests and to tear the white 
band they wore round their necks off of them. 

3012. Did he say anything about Colonel Chatterton? — Me led the people to 
suppose that Colonel Chatterton was the head and front of it. 1 do not exactly 
say he said it was Colonel Chatterton, but he told it in such u way as to make 
everybody believe he did it. He spoke about the Stockport riots, too, and 
reminded the people on which side they were to poll, and that the uext day w'as 
the 12th of July. 

3013. You say he referred to the Stockport riots ; what did he say about the 
Stockport riots?- — He said that the Protestants (and I have a distinct recollection 
of it, for it made a slroiisi impression upon my mind at the time), he said that 
the Protestant party which Colonel Chatterton belonged to, had imbrued their 
hands in Roman-catliolic Idood at Stockport, and that they went so far as to get 
out the Host in the street, and leap upon it. 

3014. Did you hear him make any other observation ? — He made some slight 
allusion to the peo[)te voting on a former occasion for Colonel Chatterton; and 
he told them rliat, unless they would all join together and be united, and unless 
they one and all voted for him, it might be their destruction ; that they might 
be annoyed by their landlords, and a good deal miglit be done to them, but if the 
entire of them joined together, they would be like a bundle of sticks. He then 
appealed to the non-electors ; and a great pare of tlie meeting was formed of 
non -electors. 

3015. You knew that? — I knew them all well. 

3016. Then a great part of the persons there were non-eleetors ? — I sliould say 
they were. 

3017. What did he say to them ? — He told them that they had as much right to 
the election as those vvho had vous ; that the. others only held their right of 
voting' in trust for them, and they had a right to see in what way every man 
voted ; and that if any man attempted not to. go as lie was directed, they should 

put 
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put a mark on him, or something to that effect ; that he should be disiinguished, 
at all events. 

3018. Did he say, that if any one voted against him they were to put a mark 
on him ? — That was addressing himself to the non-electors; he said to them, 
that if any of the electors voted against him they had a right to mark that voter, 
or something to that effect, if it was not the exact words ; and he appealed to 
the women also. 

3019. Had the Serjeant any list of names with him? — He bad; thev were 
calling over the names; and in fact, it was done in a place and in a manner and 
a way that I have no hesitation in saying that no man there, when he \v»s called 
out in the chapel-yard in that way, dare do otherwise, it was as much as the 
man’s life was worth to say he w’ould not vote for him, or he would vote against 
him. He had a list of the names, and he called them over, each of them, one 
by one. 

3020. When he called over that list of names, were any observations made to 
the men severally as their names were called? — An observation was made to each 
of them. 

302 K What was it? — A different observation made to each of them. 

3022. What were they asked to do, or what did they say?— They said they 
would vote for him at once, when they were called over one by one before that 
crowd that was there. 

3023. The names were called over separately, and they were asked as the 
names were called over? — They were not asked who they would vote for ; it was 
to put down the names ; and they were threatened, amongst other things, if they 
did not vote tl»at way, that their wives were to go away from them, and not to 
sleep with them, if they vgted the wrong way. 

3024. Did you find among those people, and who then pronused to vote for 
the Seijeant, the men whom you had canvassed before? — I found some of 



3025. And who had promised to vote for Colonel Chatterton ? — Yes. 

3026. How long did you remain in the chapel-yard ? — I suppose about tliree- 
quai ters of an nour. As soon as I :>aw they had promised, I left, as I did out see 
anv use in stopping there. I left the chapel-j’ard, and when I had proceeded 
about 50 yards on my way, about 50 yards on ray way to Cork, I met a band 
and a mob of Cork people coming out there. 

3027. Were those people carrying any placards ? — ^Yes. 

3028. Did you notice what was on them ? — Tes. 

3029. What was it ? — One was about the Stockport riots, and the other was 
about the inspection of the nunneries. 

3030. Did the mob take any notice of you ? — ^es. 

3031. What sort of notice?—They gave me a kind ot half shour and bait 
cheer. 

3032. Did you apprehend there would be violence the next day, from what you 
had seen on the afternoon of the Sunday r — I had no doubt of it.^ 

3033. Did you go into Cork, and swear an affidavit on the subject r I chd. 

3034. For tile purpose of having the assistance of the military? 

3035. How long did you remain in Cork? — Not more than about two hours; 
I attended a meeting of the committee that day, a meeting that was held, and I iverit 
out immediately afterwards. I was not there locg, not more than an hour, I think. 

3036. Did you return from Cork about six o’clock that day ? Between six 

and seven. - v 

3037. Did you meet a person of the name of Daniel Buckley Yes. 

3038. Who is he?— A driver on a large portion of the Lavallm estate; a 

driver on the portion of the estate where the tenants had promised to vote tor 
Colonel Chatterton. . ... 

3039. By the Committee.'] What do vou mean by a driver ?— A baihtt. 

3040. Mr. Maude:] Did you return that evening to W Inteehurch r~l did. 

3041. Did you find any voters there ? — That evening. 

3042. Yes ?— No ; 1 did not find them there ; a man was enip oyed by me. 

3043. On the next morning, the Monday morning, at sis o’clock, did you leave 

home for Cork? — I did. . v t u » ,/x 

3044. What did you see when you arrived at Whitechurch r— I saw about 10 

or 12 men; they had sticks. I saw three outside cars j no, three covered ear:^, 
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I mean; there M'as nobody in them, ami they were placarded “ Fagan ” and 
“ Murphy.” 

3045. You were in a car yourself? — Ye?. 

3046' Did any one come up to your car r — ^Yes. 

3047. What dill tliey come np to your car for? — Because, I suppose it was 
not placarded ; they stopped every car that was not placarded ; I was stopped 
three times, because my car was not placarded. 

3048. Did you drive on to a place called the Common-road ? — Yes. 

3049. Y’ou say sou were stopped; who stopped you? — fellows ran and 
sasv who was in ihe car, and one fellow shook his fist at me, as we were 
driving by. 

3050. Did you find ativ mob svhen you got to the Common-road ? — About 
200 sards from the borough boundary stone, 1 found an arch or two trees I do 
not renitnilier v^hich it was, but it was decorated up witti flags and houghs; the 
road had been narrowed at both sides, and I met men there. 

3oy 1 . Dili you find a man named Lyons there? — I found a person of the name 
of Lyons there, svitli several other people. 

3052. Did Lyons come in to your car? — Yes ; and so did all, tlie others. 

3053. They examined it? — You may say they examined it, but they did not 
sto|) it; but they al! turned round, and the men run l}ehind it to see who was 
in it. 

3054. Did you see a crowd of persons collected there vviili flags, and a band 
of music ? — No. 

3055. How soon tlicl you come upon that? — After leaving that spot, I went, I 
.•■limild think about 400 yards further, and there I met another crowd got up in- 
the street, and I saw scvcial people there with sticks, and they tnade another look 
into the car, and they made a rush behind, to see who was in it ; and my impres- 
sion was, that if I Inul had any voter in that car at that particular spot, tiiey would 
have given a signal at ti;e first place, and they would have stopped me at the 
second. 

3056. Were they acting in concert ?~Not the slightest doubt about it. 

3057. At what o’clock did you reach the South Mall, in Cork r — A little after 
seven o’clock. 

3058. Did you see any of the 'VVhiiechurch voters then ? — No. 

3059. Do you know whether the Whitecluirch voters were there ? — Not from 
my own knowledge. 

3060. Did you go at eleven o’clock, in Cork, to a place called Hewett’s Distil- 
lery? — I went ill diat direction about eleven o’clock. 

3061. What was going on there; did you see any crowd collected there? — 
Yes; llicy were pelting stones, and the man who was driving me would not 
drive on. 

3062. Could you have driven on without difficulty and danger?— The man 
stopped ; I did not tell him, and without my saying anything to him, he turned 
round ihe horse’s head. 

3063. Did you hear^any of the mob make any observation then ?— I did, 

3064. What was itr — I heard one of them say, “There is the bloody Orange- 
man from Liivallin, that shot the priest.’* 

3065- Did they stop your horse ?~They did, and they also called out, “ He 
has been the means of bringing the soldiers out.” 

3066. Had you a voter with you in the car at the time? — I forget, but I 
believe J had. 

3067. Were you taking that voter to the poll ?— I was going. 

30GS. Did you succeed in taking him to the poll? — No. 

3019. You were obliged to ruru'back ?— Yes ; and the horse went off as fast as 
he coiild, iind tbej gave us a regular pelting. In fact, the drivers were afraid, 
any of ihim that bad not got a placard on tljc-ir cars; they were all afraid. 

3070. Was there any excitement going on ?— Yes, very great excitement; I 
saw a mob, and I got out just at Patrick’s Bridge, and met a mob coming down 
Patrick-street, with not less than a tliou.sand people in it. 

307?. Were you about ihe town that day ?— Not much that day ; I w'as more 
in the committee-room. 

3073. As far as joor observation went, what was the condition of the town on 
the day of the election?— 1 think in a perfect state of riot; the mob had fell 

possession 
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possession of the town, and any man known to vote for Colonel Chatterton, or 
known to be a Protestant, rather, I think his life was not safe. 

3073. Did you meet that evening any of the Lavallin voters? — No, I did not; 
I drove out of the place that day ; I was told by several of the members of the 
committee that there was no use in going on ; that it was better to stop and better 
for me to go home; and I did so j I went home by a different road from that I 
came,' and I found that very same organization on that road as I found on my 
own road in the morning; there were people there at different places too. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

3074. I need not ask you whether you are a Protestant? — ^Yes, I am, indeed. 

3075. Are you a stipporter of Colonel Chatterton r — I am. 

3076. Were you active on his committee? — I was. 

3077. How many tenants have you ? — I have none at all myself. 

3078. Those tenants j’ou have been speaking about; are you the owner of the 
property ? — ^No. 

3079. Nor the agent ? — Neither the one nor the other ; it belongs to njembers 
of my family, and I live on a portion of it. 

3080. How nuiny votes arc tliere on the estate; those tenants you have 
spoken about? — I should think there is about 18 or 19 voters, and about 26 or 
27 tenants. 

3081. Are they Protestants or Catholics? — They are all Catholics, to a man. 

3082. In the first place, has it been customary at elections for the candidates to 
address the voters after the mass in the chapel-yard on previous elections in the 
rural districts.^ — 1 think so. 

3083. Is not it customary at elections for Temperance bunds to be employed 
in that way r — I know it is not customary. 

3084. Have you not seen it before at elections? — No. 

3085. 1 believe the Serjeant, when he came to this place, was very well receivedr 
— I think iie would be received anywhere very well. 

3086. Is not he very popular ? — I always tbouglit him so. 

3087. And is not he a very good hand at a speech ? — A capital hand at a 
speech. 

3088. And on this occasion his speech was received with rapturous applause ? 
- He kept iheui all laughing. 

3089. Were you taking notes at that time ? — I was not. 

3090. Was your brother? — He was not. 

3091. Had not he a pencil in his hand? — He had. 

3092. The observation you have alluded to with respect to the Serjeant, do you 
not recollect his saving, “I see there is a Mr. \Viseman there, taking notes, but 
though he is a wise man he will not get my votes”?— I do not recollect that 
he did. 

3093. Are you prepared to say he did not, and did not people on that state- 
ment make a shout, and immediately cry out in his favour, and say he could not 
get the votes ? — No. 

3094. That he could not get the votes ? — No. 

30115 - You are sure that WHS not so ? — Yes. 

3096. Was there any allusion to your name, any pun upon it? 

way he brought it in ; he did not say my name exactly ; be brought it in in that 
way. 

3097. Tliough you were a wise man, and taking notes, you were not wise 
enougii to get the votes away from him ; was not that so ? — I do not recollect 
it, and I have a very good recollection of it; it was not at all in that spirit it was 
said ; it was not in that spirit at all that my name was mentioned. 

3098. The only persons you say that bad ever promised to you of all those 
tenants were two ? — I really could not say for two to the whole number. 

3099. You never received any more promises from any of the voters but two in 
all ; how many promises did you yourself receive r — That I could not say. 

3100. .lust mention the number? — 1 could not say. 

3^01. Can you mention the name ot any person who promised you ? Yes, 
I could. 

3102. What was his name ? — There is^Daniel Manby, 

3103. Who besides? — Daniel Owe. 

528. M3 3104. That 
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3104. Thai L two? — William NaQ promised me. 

3105. That is three ? — I really could not say how it was ; I was asked the same 
question vesterday, and could not mention them. 

310U. AViien were those Lhree made to you; some time before the clectiout 
—Yes. 

3107. Was that before the time there had been any announcement that there 
had been any riot at Stockport? — I sliould say just about the time. 

3108. Had there not been a general election anticipated for some months before 
that time? — There had. 

3109. You wei'e canvassing the rural districts; was Colonel Chatterton’s aoent 
canvas'Sing? — I got the principal [larl of tlie North Liberty to do rayadf. 

3110. And you employed persons ? — I employed the bailiff on one estate, and 
the agent on another. 

3m. You say Serjeant Murphy told them that the electors were trustees for 
the non-electors ; you were of a different opinion as to that ; you did not think 
that they held it in trust for the non-electors? — I did not say it was improper; 
I merely repeated what he did say. 

3112. You think the non-cleclors have no right to look upon the voters as to 
the mode in which they give their votes; you differ in that from him ? — Yes, in 
that sense of the v. ord, I do. 

3113. Did not Mr. Segeant Murphy tell the voters that the landlords were 
trying to influence their votes, but that if they kept together their influence would 
he nugatory? — Yes. 

31 14. And then he alluded to the bundle of sticks ; if they went together they 
would be strong, and if they separated they would be weak ; it was that kind of 
lanauage be used ? — You may put it in that way. 

3115. You say tliey stopped your car? — Yes. 

3116. By looking into it ? — 1 did not say they stopped it. 

3117. They ru.shed and looked into it? — Yes. 

3118. Was that a great offence? — It was a close car. 

3119. They looked in and did nothing more then; were you assaulted at all 
during the day? — I was not actually struck. 

3120. Though you were an active partizan, and going about the streets of 
Cork, you were not assaulted yourself? — I do not know what you call assault, 
when a man is in a car and stopped ; I tell you the reason. 

3121. Were you stopped or not? — I was stopped, actually stopped, and when 
I was stopped, I told tliera “ You had better stop quiei., since you appear to know 
me, you may know that I am armed ; ” and then they stopped 

3122. Had you pistols? — Iliad. 

3123. You went into the town of Cork with pistols ? — 1 did indeed. 

3124. When you got up to your car did they not say, “ It is not any use your 
taking up the voters, as they have already polled for Fagan and Murphy” ?— No. 

3125. Did you know that they had polled for Fagan and Murphv?— At that 
hour. 

3126. When did you first hear that; before you got to the polling-booth?— I 
iieard of some of them, I cannot say 1 lieard of all of them voting. 

3127. Did you not hear that a great nuinber of them had voted in their favour? 
—What I did hear was, that a great number of them had gone to Canmee Fair; 
that they liac! gone in the railway to that fair, that was the report I heard. 

3128. They did actually vote for Murphy and Fagan ? — I believe so. 

Re-examined by Mr. Maude. 

3129. I understood you that the voters had promised you all but two ? — I said 
there were about 14 or 15 on two parts of the Lavallin estate: that is in the 
liberties; tho.se parties were canvassed either by myself or bv others; I said it 
was principally by others and so it was. 

3130. Do you know whether they ultimately voted for Fagan and Murphy?— 

I believe to a man, they all voted. ® 

3131. Why did you mention to the mob that you had arms with you? — Because 
ii was aitei hearing that there was no protection given to any one there by the 
police, the military, or the stipendiary magistrate; 1 was determined if I was 
attacked there, I would defend myself; I have no hesitation in saying that. 
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Exaraiced by the Committee. 

3132. Are you a voter? — Not in the city; I am a 50 freeholder in the 
county. 

3133. I understand you to say, that when you were present and Serjeant 
Murphy was addressing the voters and non-electors, lie took a list and called out 
the names of the people, and they were obliged to answer to tljeir names ? — Yes. 

3134. Wliat, was he apparently obliging them to answer that they would vote 
for him ? — There was a number of people there, and there was very exciting lan- 
guage made use of to them, but I do not mean to convey by that, that if a person 
had refused, he would immediately have been knocked down. 

3135. What do you mean to convey by that .^ — 1 mean that in fact when they 
were asked, they were frightened of their lives to refuse to do it. 

3136. What do you mean to convey by that? — That they dare not refuse; I 
mean to say, the Irish Romau-catholic in the chapel-yards addressed in the lan- 
guage I heard in the face of the congregation in tliat way, dared not do it. 

3137. Were the priests present at the time ? — No. 

3138. ^ 1 Tlat would he be in fear of if he did refuse ? — I could not convey the 
feeling exactly ; that was the fear they liad. 

3139. Or rather you cannot give us the Roman-catholic feeling ; you are not 
a Roman-catholic: — No, I am not; the priest was not there, and did not take 
any part in it. 

3140. Did you see any symptoms of intimidation in the manners and appear- 
ance of those voters who said they would vote for Serjeant Murphy ?— None ; it 
was not shown to me; I am pretty' well known among them, I should not fancy 
they would show it. 

3141. I want to know what you meant by that, that i( they had refused to vote 

for Murphy, thev would be in fear of what might take place r — From the inquiries 
1 made, and knowing their feeling upon the subject ; they vvere very much excited 
at tlie lime. ^ i 

3142. Your expression is, “ they gave their vote through fear ; what meaning 
do you intend to convey?— That it was their general opinion that they would not 

3143. On your way into Cork where you found the arches, and the mob with 

the music, had they flags with them, banners — They might have had a green 
handkerchief on a pole, but the placards were the principal thing, about the 
Stock[)ort riots and inspection of nunaeries. , /• c. j 

3144. They had no banners with inscriptions ?— No ; placards of Fagan and 

Were the placards of paper ?- About Stockport riots, and summed up 
with, “ Vote for Murphy and Fagan.” 

3146. Was that on paper or on silk ?— Paper, pasted on a board. 

3147. And did they carry it about with them?— Yes, in front of them. 

3148. Was that on both the roads? — It was on the roads. 

3140. On the road you went into Cork?-Those parties must have readied 
from the place I lelt Mr. Serjeant Murphy; they -vould have readied l.ira in 
about seven or eight minutes alter I left him. 

3150. Did you find the same placards on both the roads; you sy you vyent 
into Cork on me road, and out the other?— That was the second day. \vl,at 
I alluded to before, was the Sunday. 

3151. You raenlioned that you found the same congresjation as you came out 
of your load ; was that the second day ?— The second day there were no bands ; 
the second day there a ere men, and they had cars. 

3l5->. The ujcn that looked into your car did not stop you.— J hey did not 

"'° 3 i 53 . You said afterwards you were stopped ?— I was stopped, but I ihoiigiit, 
when I answered that queslioii, you were alluding to my coming into Cork in the 

°"3™Sh When you came in in the morning was your car stopped?— It was not 
actually stopped anywhere, but they closed in behind the car just as I passed, and 

they looked in. , • , 1 . l 

3155. Without stopping the car?— Yes, without stopping the car, but when 

I w»s stopped it was afterwards. 

„8. »4 3>b 6- "hen 
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3156. When they looked in without stopping the car, had they anythino- in 
their hands, any sticks or bludgeons? — Yes, they had sticks in their hands. ^ 

3157. Large sticks r — I did not take any particular notice. 

3158. Were they walking-sticks, or bludgeons for the purpose of mischief? 

I could not say they were bludgeons ; they were lighter sticks than what I call a 
bludgeon. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Jeremiah Muiyhy, was called inj and having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Pigott, as follows : 

3159. YOU area miller’s man? — I am. 

3 1 60. And a. 40s. freeholder, and a voter for Cork city ? — Yes. 

3161. You worked at Mr. M'Swiney’s mill ? — I did. 

3162. Do you remember Mr. Carnegie asking you to vote for Colonel Chat- 
terton ? — I do, si.x weeks before the election. 

3163. And did you promise him ? — Yes, I did. 

3164. To vote for the Colonel ? — Yes, I had voted before for the Colonel, before 
that. 

3165. Had you voted for him before ? — Yes. 

3166. I believe you lost your situation after this promise, did you not? — I was 
disdiarged about a fortnight before the election came on. 

3167. That was after you made the promise to Mr. Carnegie r — Yes. 

3168. Do you remember speaking with Mr. Fagan on the day before the elec- 
tion? — I did. 

3169. Where did you meet him? — In Georiie-street. 

3170. Is that what they call the South Mall? — No; very near the Post- 
office. 

3171. How long was that before the election? — Somewhere about three or 
four days. 

3172. Did he say anything to you about your vote?— Yes. 

3173* What did be say ? — He asked me for my vote, and I told him I had 
promised it to Colonel Cliatterton ; and he told me if I would vote for him, be 
would get me the employment from Mr. M'Switiey, and write a letter to him; 
and I met him the day after, and he asked me if Mr. M'Swiney did give me an 
answer, and I said he had not. 

3174. Wijat did Mr. Fagan say to you more about the election ? — He told me 
to meet him at Carrigroljan Cross ; that the mob of Cork would be out, to help 
and bring in the voters. 

3175. Well, was there anything more?— No, no more about Mr. Fagan. 

3176. You were to meet him at Carrigrohan Cross, and the mob were to help 
to bring in the voters? — Yes. 

3177* he say that ; when? — ^Tlie morning that the election was to 
the 12th, I believe. 

3178. Did he say so? — He did. 

3179. Did he say how they were to bring them in, or anytbino- of that kiiiJi 

— No ; he said to help to bring them in. ° 

3180. He did not say how? — No. 

3181. I believe you slept in Cork the Saturday night, the Saturday before the 

election ?— I did. ' ^ 

3182. That was away from your own house? It was. 

3183. Did you hear that something had happened to your wife ? I did. 

3184. What did you find had happened to her in your absence r— She had 
been buying 5 s. or 6 s. worth of flour, and she was going home, and somebody 
had met her on the road. 

3185. Did you find your wife injured in any way?— Yes, she was beaten, and 
never got health till she died. 

3186. Let us be quite clear about this ; you say you heard your wife bad been 
injured, and you went home? — I went home. 

3187. What injury did you find she had received ? — I saw her lyino" down on 
the bed ; she went home sick, and she told me she got a beating on the road. 

3188. Did you find her sick on the bed ? — Yes. 

3189. Had 
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3189. Had she been bealen? — Yes. Jeremiah Mw-phi/. 

3190. Could you see that? — Yes. 

3191. How long did she remain sick r — She was, off and on, sick a long time. 'o 

3192. How long r — I should say three or four months. 

3193. Did she ever get the better of that beating?— She did not. 

3194. Where was she beaten ; whereabouts on her body?— On her back and 
legs, and her head was very much swelled. 

*3195. Had she got a swelling on her head? — Yes. 

3196. Had she any wound on her body ? — No, but iier head was swelled, and 
she died of it, and never got any better. 

3797. And you told Mr. Fagan whether you would vote for him or not?— No, 

I told him I would not. 

3198. And what day was it you told him you would not ; was it on the same 
Saturday ? — No. 

3199. How long before? — On the Friday ; the Friday before the election. 

3200. That uas the day before your wife got hurt? — Yes. 

3201. Now, you say she made a complaint? — Yes. 

3202. "When you got home? — Yes, she did. 

3203. Did you on the Sunday, the next day, go to mass: — Yes, I did. 

3204. At Ballinci)llig? — Yes. 

3205. Was that about 12 o’clock? — Yes. 

3206. Did Father David H organ perform the duty and solemnity of the mass 
there? — Yes, he did. 

3207. Had you known him before ? — I had- 

3208. Was he your priest? — He was. 

3209. Had he ever canvassed you ? — Canvassed me r 

3210. Yes; asked you for your vote? — He came to my house, but I was not at 
home ; I did not see him. 

3211. After mass, did you hear him make any speech or any address to the 
people in the chapel ; after mass? — He said any one that was in his parish tl)at 
would go against himself, had no business to go before his own altar; that he 
would not prepare them for the day of his death ; that he had no business to be 
before his own altar. 

3214. How many people were present when Father Horgan addressed them in 
that way? — ^Tbe congregation. 

3213. How many ? — 1 could not point out. 

3214. About the number? — Not less than a couple of hundred people, 

I sup()Ose. 

3215. Now, I believe, he made an arrangement for the people to meet him the 
next morning ? — He told them to make the next day a holiday, in order to bring 
in the voters. 

3216. Did he tell them where to be? — At John Crowley’s house, at Carng- 
rohan Cross ; that the meeting place was there. 

^ 3217. Now, were you going into Cork the next day ? — I did, on the same day. 

3218. The Sunday ? —Yes. , ^ 

3219. Do vou remember seeing any men on the road side, as you went in r — 

I did. 

3220. How many? — Between four and five. 

3221. What were they doing r — They were sitting down in the road- 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Adjourned to To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 



528. O 
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Sir JOHN YARDE DULLER, Bart., in the Chair. 



Jeremiah Murphy was called ia ; and, having been sworn, was further Examined 
by Mr. Pigott, as follows : 

Jeremiah Murphy. 3222. YOU say you were coming to Cork ; what was the road that you had to 

go along to go to Cork ? — The new line that was made. 

u May 1853. . 3223. When you were coming along to Cork that morning, between four and 

five, to Cork ; what time was that ? — t suppose something about three o’clock. 

3224. What do you call the road you came along?— The new line of road, 
leading into Mr. M'Swiney’s mill. 

3225. Is it a public road ? — Yes, it is. 

3^26. Ho«- far had you to come into Cork (—Somewhere about a mile and a 
halt trom my own house. 

3227. How near were you to the city of Cork when you saw those men?— 
^omewhere about iialf a mile from my own house; they were sitting down on the 

3228. -^bout a mile out of Cork ? — About haif a mile from my own house. 

3229. And that would be a mile from Cork? — No. 

3230. If you came 1 It is somewhere about 3^ English miles from Cork 

to my own house. ° 

3231. Those men were as much as three miles from Cork r— Tiiey were. 

3232. How many of them were there, do you say ?— Between four and five. 

.3 33- Had they anything with them ? — No ; but themselves. 

3234, Had they anything in their hands?— Yes 
3235- What ?— Slicks. 

3236. This was the morning of the poll? No. 

3237- Wiiat day? — The Sunday before. 

.no “P '>'■ anvtliiiiff to you ?— As 

soon as I eame up they jumped up, and walked alongside of me, and asLd me 

rrid°tl,' “ I asked me who would I vole for; 

1 told them I would vote for Colonel Chatterton. 

3239- Yes; what then ? — They told me if I would, I would pay for it. 

Mr. James objected to this course of examination. 

nation '' ‘^‘'“'■se of exami- 

nation, as It might be found to bear upon the ijiiestion. 

_3240. Mr.P,;.o«,] (To the mfeess.1 Tell us ; you will pay for it. ti.ey said ? 

comi^ruVuSirigeS^^^ ““ “ “^riave 

thifg^LutTwI"'mn'l-'ftLT„\^?f!^^^^^^^^ carriage?-Some- 

came upr- 

riacre and said “ Rpcp ‘ gentlemen who were in tile car- 

cai^ao-e to sneak tn th ^ ^ ^as called to the 

at Cartgrobrn. gentleman. He asked me where I lived, and I told him 

vou f "’as. “ Where do 

says he Airain’i Mr M ^ ^ says I. “ Who shall you vote for ?” 

wLl casrfom bH F-.gan.Isaid, Iwas discharged upon a 

Chatterton. ' ''' order to ve.x him, I would vote fur Colonel 

3246. Did 
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3246. Did the gentleman in the carriage give any orders to the men ?— “ Go on, Jeremiah Murphu 

yon scoundrel.” says he ; " go out of my sight.” “Then he said to the men, to ^ 

convey me into town. , , May 1S53. 

3247. Do you know who the gentleman was in the carriage ? — His name was 
Mr. Lyons ; I can readily say it is Lyons, to the best of my knowledge ; the brother 
to the man who is blue in the face. 

3248. He told those men to take you into the town ? — Yes. 

3249. What more did he say to them?— No more; and went off then. 

3250. Did he teli them what they were to do with you? — No, he did not. 

3251. Now, did they take you into the town? — Tiny did ; they coined along 
with me till we came to the Court-house. “ Well, boys,” says I, “ let ye me go 
away from you,” says I, “ there is a daughter of mine up in Rathmacarrig ; ihat is 
in labour, and I want to go up to her ; they told me, if I would stir from them 
that they would knock out my life, so I did not. I hud to go down to the com- 
mittee-room in Castle-street, and tliere was no oue there, only one or two inside. 

3252. Whose committee-room was that? — It belonged to Mr. Murphy and 
Fagan. 

3253. How do you know that? — They told me so. 

3254. Those men ? — Yes. 

3255. Whose house was that? — I do not know who owned tlie house. * 

3256. It was in Castle-street, you say? — Yes. 

3257. Was there any name over the door ? — I am no scholar ; I could not teli 
that. 

3258. When you got to this committee-room, as they said, what did you do 
there? — They went in and inquired whether any one was inside ; tlie gentlemen 
of the Committee said none was there, they were at u meeting; then we came 
out, and I came on towards Barrack-street. 

32.59. Did they come with you? — They did. 

3260. What happened then? — They vvent into a iiouse, the name of Shea, a 
publican, and I stood outside, and they called me in, and I told them I would 
leave them and go and see my daughter that was sick in labour. They said I 
would not, and told me to come inside, and I went inside ; and no sooner I went 
inside than Shea filled two glasses of spirits to them, and they took it, and he 
aSked me whether I would lake another, and I told him I would. 

3261. And you 'and they had something to drink ? — Yes. 

3262. They told you to come in, and to come on towards the meeting ; wliere 
was the meeting? — At Powler Dur. 

3263. Where is Powler Dur? — It is at the south side of Cork. 

3264. And you were going on towards the south side of Cork with them ? — 

Yes. 

3265. VV'hat happened? — The meeting was over before we came to the 
meeting. 

3266. Yes? — They were coming against us in droves. 

3267. People coming from the meeting? — Yes; the same as if they More 
coming from a fair or a funeral ; I told them to let me go ; I thought they would 
let me come off, as the meeting was over ; and they told me I should not. 

’ 3268. They would not let you go? — No. 

3-^69. Where did they take you to then r — I went forward to a place we came 
to ; to a place that led into Evergreen. 

3270. Did you go to a house there ? — I did. 

3271. With them ? — Yes. 

3272. Did they take you?— We went towards that street, and tliey said they 
should get some nourishment for me for the voyage we were travelling. 

3273. Was that Douiilas-street ?— I do not know the name of the street. 

3274. Whose house "did you go to? — Mr. Uniak’s house; they found a man 
outside, standing, and they asked him whether there was any nourisliment here 
that a voter would get; his name is Jolm Uley; outside his own house he was. 

3275. This L^niak kept a public-house? — No. 

3276. What then ? — He was bringing it in from other houses. 

3277. What is Uniak ? — I do not know. 

3278. Does he keep a baker’s shop ?— I do not know what he is. 

.3279. Did you see meat and drink being brought into the house ?— I did, and 
several people drinking there. 

3280. What did they do there to you ?— We were silting down inside of a room, 
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Jeremiah 3 Iurphi:. and bread Came in, and half a gallon of porter, and some voters to the party that 
came in along with me; no sooner that was over, than some more was coniinfr in 

H May 1853. 

again ; tliere was not enoutili the first that came. ° 

3281. What happenc-'d ; I do not want you to tell ns about the eating and 

drinking; I want to knov/ what they did to you? — One of the party said then 
if I voted for the Colonel in tlie morning, I would pay for it. ’ 

3282. He said that again? — Yes, that it would be better; he was not one of the 
peopli^ in the mob ; but another that joined them in the street that went in. 

3253, He said you would have to pay for it? — I said that it would be better 
for liieni to let me alone, while I had a stick in my hand of my own ; I suppose it 
w’as about two inches thick round, about three foot of length; he siiatclied liie 
stick out of my baud, and gave me a blow of that; a poker was alongside of the 
fire, and I took the poker to defend my myself, and did <lefend myself. 

3254. Did he give you a blow first? — Yes. 

3285. Was that the man that had joined those men that had come with you 
from the road, and joined them outside the house door? — Yes, 

3286. Was he the man that told you you would have to pay for it, if you voted 
for Colonel Chattei'ton ? — Yes; I was struck, and the door was closed, and I was 
struck by eveiy person who could get room round me. 

3287. Where? — In Uniuk’s house. 

32S8. What part of you ? — The lace and the head, and I was bit by one of them 
in liie cheek. 



3289. .And you hit that man on tlie head with the poker? — Yes. 

3290. Tliat was after you had been struck by one of the men ? — Yes, 

3201. .And then they all struck you? — Yes. 

3292. And one bit you on the cheek? — Yes. 

3293. Did those men who brought you in from the road strike you ? — I did not 
aeo any of iheni striking me ; I could not see. 

3294. You felt the blows, you mean? — Yes; several people struck me, and 
tlien one mnn took up a knife tliat was cutting the bread for to run me through 
\vuii the bnife; one ol the party that met me in the road; and I caught him by 
the 'vrist of tiie hand, and one of the party that mobbed me in the road said not 
To kill uini, and took the knife out of his hand, and dragged him into the yard, and 
1 \vas knockerl down on the flour, and kicked and thumped, and I was taken up, 
.tiui I said, for (-.od s sake not to kill me that day’, I would not know who I would 
vote lor till the morning. 

3295. Did you say that in order to save yourself?— To save myself. 

.3296. You did not think it a very trifling matter ?— After that my face was all 
SM cited, and they got a pin or a needle and nmned it into the rumps ; the blood 
flowed down into my bosom ; I was standing against tite wall. 

0297. Did ilvey hold you against tliewall? — I was standing against the wall, and 
1 scieeclied out that they were killing me, and Mrs. Uniak then got towels and 
water, ano her maid was inside with some hot water and flannel, and they washed 
me and cleansed me ; they applied a towel to my forehead, and another towel to 
m\ face, and ilie door was closed all through, the street door, and I was taken up 
stairs then. ^ 

,->_98. P'd a priest come to the door? — Yes; tliey said a priest was outside, 
an.l l;c Kild tliem to keep from tbc door, and not to kill the man. 

3299. Did you see the priest:— I did not. 

3300. You did not hear tlie priest speak?— No. 

3301. A ou only heard what they said about the priest ? — Yes, 

drinkiiHr taken up stairs? — Up stairs; 15 10 20 men were above stairs 

.*'iy tlriokiog op stairs ?- Whiskey and punch. 

o304- Uid tliey give you any '-They filled out a glass for me, and I took the 

M -1 ^ keeping it in my hand a long time, and I made an 

T w s atr I T " ' "“Plied it into my bosom ; I did not drink it ; 

i was afraid I would get tipsy. 

[|,re?,°ion?i'f ®lip out of the room i-One of the men 

savs T .'Tf i ™ '’’^Sged my pardon. Well, you scoundrel,” 

savs • - T „oZ.rl “’"n. ““'I killed me entirely,” 

Wire Alkimr tl ' * stayed there about a rpiarter of an hour, and they 

rarL / and people were ni and out, and I had an opportunitv, anti I 

marie my ground out, and came to Colonel Chatterton’s room, in George’s-'street. 

3306. What 
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3306. What time did you get there ? — I suppose it was about nine o’clock. Jeremiah Murihy. 
2307. In the evening? — Yes, Sunday evening. 

3308. Wei!, did you stay at the committee-room there ; Colonel Chattertou's ? — 1 1 May iS53- 

I did not ; they got a doctor immediately, and they got leeches to my face, and a 

bottle of wash water to wasli my face, to keep it moist. 

3309. A doctor attended to you ? — Yes. 

3310. And did you go next morning to vote for Colonel Chaiterton? — I went 
in and I could not get lodgings from any one in the committee-room, and I went 
down and got my own lodging. 

3311. And voted for the Colonel ? — Yes ; the first person at letter M. 

33 »o., What booth was that? — Barrack-street. 

3313. I believe, on the night of the election, your wife and family took their 
bedclothes r —No ; 1 will tell you. 

3314. Were* you afraid to go home ? — After voting inside, some of the party 
that mobbed me in the road said something. 

2315, You mean when you were coming along the road from your own house 
to Cork? — Yes. 

33! 6. W^here were they ? — Some in the booth inside where I voted. 

3317. What were they doing? — They were standing nj) witii slicks in their 
hands, and said, “ Mark the fellow with the black eyes ; do not you leave bin} 
o-o.’' I screeched out, and called upon Sergeant Crowley to save my life. 

° 3318. Had you got black eyes? — I could not see, hardly. 

331 g. Was anything done to you ? — Sergeant Crowley made room, and called 
the police to get me into a buggy, and kept out the mob from me; they had 
areen trees in their hands, aud plenty of men and women outside, and they huzzaed. 

I ffot into the buggy, and no sooner was I in it than the man drove as hard as he 
could, and brought me to South Terrace; and they thiew in the stones into the 
committee-room, and broke the windows after me. 

3320. They took you to the committee-room in the buggy ? — ^Yes. 

3321. And the people followe<l y'ou? — Yes; I was inside, and they threw in 
the Stones that broke in the windows. 

3322. Of the committee-room, where you were?— Yes. 

3323. Where was it; in George-street? — On the South Terrace. 

3324. How long did you stay there ?~Till about 1 1 o’clock; and I sent news 
over to Mr. Carnegie for God's sake to send me a car, and no one would give 
him any account, and no one came near me. 

3325. When you were at the poll, did you see any priests at the polling-booth ? 

— I did. 

3326. How many ? — I saw Father Horgan. 

3327. The priest you had heard address the congregation the day before in the 
chapel r — Yes. 

3328. YVlio else ; how many more priests.' — I did not see any other priests. 

3329. 1 suppose they got you away at last from this committee-room ?*““Yes. 

3330. You got away ? — I stayed there till 1 1 o’clock. 

3331. Did you go home r— There were some people in the house at that time ; 
some women, and two or three little lots of children; and they said they would 
be afraid to stay in the house as long as I was in it. I came through the street, 
and they «ere huzzaing all through the town, and bonfires all about the town. 

3^32. By the Committee^ What o’clock was that? — About 110 clock. 

3333. Mr. You went to your daughter’s house ?— Yes; and she was 

in labour all through the piece. 

3334- By the Committee'^ Was this 11 in the day?— Eleven in the night. 

3335- Mr. Pigott.‘\ Why did you not go home? — I was afraid to go home. 

3336. When did you go home ?— I did not go home for a week. 

3337. Was it because you were afraid to go home ? — Yes. 

333S. When you got home, were your w ife and family at. home ’—They were ; 

1 went home in the middle of the night. 

Cross-examined by Mr. James. 

3339* You are a Roman-catholic? — Yes, 1 am.^ 

3340. Whose employ are you in now? — Mr. YVhite, in Douglas. 

3341. What is he? — He keeps a mill. 

3342. Who canvassed vou first for Colonel Chatterton .' — Mr. Carnegie. 

528. ‘ 0 3 3343- He 
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Jerimjah Murphy.' 3343, He is a Scotchman, and a land agent ?— I do not know that 
3344. Wbai is he? — I do not know what he is. 

334.5. What is his business? — I cannot say. 

334b. You know him veiy well ? — I know him very well ; but I do not krir, 
his business. 

3347- You do not know :at all ?— I know Ijis name is Carnegie ; that is all l 
know. ® 0 ■ill 1 

3348. How long have jou: known liim?— I should sav four or five years 

3349. Had lie canvassed )-ou before for Colonel Cliatterton He 
but I voted for him before. 

3350. Who canvassed you. before ? — Mr. Leslie. 

3351- When did you make up your mind to vote for Colonel Chatterton ■ Imw 
long before the polling-day ?— Six weeks before the polling-day 

3352. Ten days before tile election, you said yesterday that you applied to 
Ml. Fagan foi some situation? — I did not apply to him. 

33s53- you sec him r-i-Yes. 

3354. Did you see Mr. Serjeant Murphy, who is sitting here ?— Yes I did 
.3355- i>-d y^u offer to vote for Mr. Seijeant Murphy if' he would procure you 
a situation.— No; but he offered me a note to get me employment if I would 
vote tor hull , my little girl was standing by, and he gave her 5 id. 

33.5b. You swear that ? — Yes, 1 do, and he cannot deny it. 

3357. Did yon tell Mr. Seijeant Murphy that you would vote for him if he 
would get you a situation ?— No. . “ 

335S. You swear that? — Nothing of the kind, 

3359. You say Mr. Serjeant Muiphy offered you .something ?— Ho offered me 
Ehe"Co“oLL*“““'"“ “ ^I'Swinney’s ; I said I would not; I would vote for 

Ml' Murphy, or did he go to you first f- 

Thc Imlc gir tola me he was talking to her, and she told him Iwas ille 

did foI: M’'- yourself?-! 

sacEl™d'I“t:^'''’'“ ,‘''“' Mr.M'Swinneyhad discharged yon for stealing 

3363. Did he discharge you?— Not for stealing sacks. 

3.3^4. Did he discharge you ? — Yes. 

I dld'tt^l an/lacb. -'ks .?_He did not; 

wv,'’" did not charo-e me with anv sacks 

3369. With stealing them?- No, he did not 

3370. You swear that 1-1 do ; I stole no sa 4 s. 

sacuVlHe diiTtolS^^ you for stealing 

frofn h?,n “ “ I stole no sacks 

3373- ^^‘d he say you did? — He did not. 

3374. Never? — Never; he never said it to me 

sucS'v-Hr'd’id LHateL'l^^ 

3377 - Did you hear itr-No, I did not; he could not do it 
stealing' -ot discharged for 

Islo.’ H^wlVa mil!!r 1 -Yel“°"' ' 

33S1. Did he charge you with stealing the flour?— No 

3382. Never?— He did not. 

3383. 'You mean th.it?— No, he did not, 

f “tuio tliut accusation ?— No. 

in? ^aci-s or “*“^0 against you for steal- 

ing sacks 0. flour at Mr. M'Swmney’s; did you ever hear that before to-day ?- 

No, 
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No, not stealing sacks ; I am not bound lo tell what I stole, but I did not steal Jeremiah Murpkjf. 



3386. “ 1 am not bound to tell what I stole, but I did not steal sacks r” — Yes. it May i{t53. 

3387. Do you refuse to tell whether you stole anything from him or not? — I 
am not going’ to tell you that; I will answer any question you choose to put 
me ; but I can tell I stole no sacks. 

3388. "What property had he besides sacks? — It was a flour mill. 

3389. And sacks? — Yes. 

33QO. What else? — I was often buying and selling for him, and I. was the 
market-man for him. 

3391. How long were you in his service? — I will show you {handing apaper 
to the learned Counsel). There is the discharge from him, and now how do you 
like it? See if I stole any sacks. 

3392. This is in August 18.51 ? — Yes. 

3393. When did he discharge you ? — About a fortnight before the election. 

3394. He discharged you about June 18.52 ? — I am no scholar. 

3395. Was it a few "weeks before the election ? — About a fortnight. 

3396. You say you voted, I think, because you were discharged upon a urong 
case out of vexation ? — That was not what I said. 

3397* What was it? — I said that 1 voted in order to vex him, for to dis- 
charge me. 

3398. Was that after he had discharged you, or to induce him to discharge 
vou ? — I was discharged when I voted. 

3399* When you said you voted 10 vex him because you had been discharged 
in a wrong case, had you been discharged ? — To be sure I was discharged upon 
a wrong case. _ , , i- 

3400. What do you mean bv voting to vex him because you had been dis- 
charged in a wrong case? — In order to vex him ; I am telling you in Older to 
vex him I did vote. 

3401. To vex Mr. M‘Swinney? — Yes. ^ i u 

3402. What was the wrong case that you were discharged upon r 1 could 
not tell you the charge he had against me. 

3403. You voted to vex liim, "because you were discharged in a wrong case ; 

"what was the wrong case you were discharged upon — -I cannot tell you. 

3404. Vou mean to swear that ; bow did you know it was a wrong case . it 
must be a wrong case when I was discharged and did not know the crime. 

3405. That is your explanation of it .■‘—Yes. 

3406. Was that the reason of your voting? — It was. 

3407. Did you get anything for your vote? — No, I did not. 

3408. Now mind ? — No. 

3409. Do you mean that?— I do; I never got nothing for my vote. 

3410. Nor the promise of anything ?— Nor the promise of anything. 

3411. You mean that?— Yes. 

3412. You voted entirely to vex Mr. M'Swiney ? — Yes. 

3413. Who got you the employment you have now? — ■Myself. Ihere is a 
place in Cork we always apply when we want a place in a mill. 

3414. When (lid YOU get it? — About five months ago, . -i 

3415. Upon this ’Sunday, and about these people, you say, about three miles 
from Cork you were, when you met those people; what was about the time you 
met them ? — Something about 3 o’clock. 

3416. Had you been to chapel? — I had. - n 1 < ■ 

^3417. Where were you going when you met them.'- — lo Cork, to stop-tiieie 

for the uialit. , 

341 8. Where were you going to ? — Any house I could get lodgings at, to stop 
till the morning, to vote, for the Colonel. 

3410. To vole early? — Yes. ^ , 1 „ * . 

3420. Were you going to any particular place?- To my own daugi er, o se 

her; she was in labour. . , , ^ 

3421. Was any one with your— Not with myself, only those men that came 

across me and took me into the town. , j',.i 

3422. When you got to the town, you said, I think, those men stated they 
would knock your life out ? — Yes. 

3423. Did ■you 20 on w-ith them ? — Yes. I had to go on with them. , iv * 

■53^. O4 3424. After 
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Jcrevduh Miir;ihy. 3424- After they said they would knock your life out of you? — I did <70 to 

Cork with lliem- ° 

n Ma>- 1853. 3425. This was in the broad day ; along the road that you walked r — We walked 

alongside. 

3426. Had you started when you first met them, and were they the same men 
that said they would knock your life out ? — Yes. 

3427. Did you quarrel with them or go along cordially? — We went along- 

I went along for fear they would hurt me. “ ’ 

3428. Did you go on cordially ?— They told me they would hurt me if I went 
away. 

3429. Did you pass any police station on the road — There was no police 
station on the road where we passed. 

3430. Wliere did you go along with those men that said they would knock 
your life out? — Near Powler Dur. 

343 1 . Did you meet any people ? — Yes. 

3432. How many ? — I cannot say. 

3433. Hundreds?— I could not count them at all. 

3434. How many people? — I saw no police during the time. 

3435- Uo you wish the Committee to understand that you were frightened? 

Yes, I was afraid of ray life. 

3436. The whole timer — Yes, the whole time. 

3437. Where did you first go when you got to Cork?— Sure I told you I went 
to Castle-street. 

3438. Where is that? — To the committee-room there. 

3439. Did you call upon a man named Duly, in Douglas-street — No. 

3440. Did you go to his bouse ? — No. 

3441. Where did you meet Duly, the man you treated with a blow on the 
head ? — I did not strike him. 

3442. You struck somebody ?~It was not Duly. 

3443. Where did you meet Duly ?— He was standing near his own house, and 

the men asked him where they would get bread for a voter they had picked up ; 
he said, “Oh, there is Uniak’s house there. ’ 

3444 Who was the man you struck on the head r— I do not know who he is; 

I did not know him. ’ 

3445. What did you hit him on the head for?— When he struck me first I 
struck him. 

3446. W hat did you hit him on the head for r — He struck me on the head and 
I liit him with a poker to defend myself. 

3447. Did you hit him hard ? — As hard as I could. 

3448. What part of the liead did you strike him ? — I cannot say. 

344Q- What sort of a stick did he strike you with? — Three feet long, and 
something about two inches thick ; thereabouts. 

3450. Where did he hit you ? — In the front part of me. 

3451. On the head? — Yes. 

3452. And then you hit him on the head as hard as you could with a poker ?— 
Yes. 

3453* Where was that?— At Uniak’s house. 

3454. You made it all up after that? — No. 

3455- You went up-stairs? — Not with him. 

3456. You got very comfortable there ? — I was not comfortable. 

3457. Did you go up-siairs ? — I had to go there. 

3458. What did you go up-stairs for? — How could I help it : they said they 
would knock my life out. 

3459. You mean that? — Yes. 

3460. Who said that? — Everyone; I cannot say who. 

3461 . Were they the same people who came from Cork aloug the road ? — No, 
they were not. 

3462. What became ot the three men who came along the road with you to 
Cork . — I do not know where they went from me ; when the priest came they 
all scattered about. 

3463. What was the time ?— I do not know. 

3464. M^here did they leave you?— I cannot say. 

3465. What did you drink up-stairs ?— I did not drink nothing there. 

3466. I thought 
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3466- I thought you said you poured down a glass ot whisky? — I spilled it juruiiak Murj>h;:. 
in my bosom. _ ^ 

3467. You would not drink it? — No. ii May 1853. 

3468. What lime did you get away to Colonel Chatterlon’s room ? — Al)out 
nine o’clock. 

3469. Where did you sleep?— In George’s-street. 

3470. Who got the bed ? — I did, myself. 

3471 . What booih did you go to ? — Letter M. 

3472. The market-place? — In Barrack-street ; I polled the first. 

>473* Who went with you to poll?— Two gentlemen I did not know, went in 
the car with me. 

3474. Did they come to fetch you in tlie morning, or did you walk to the poll ? 

—The car came for me ; the crowd was immense. 

3475. You were one of the first that polled?— I was. 

3476. One of them begged your pardon ?— He did. 

3477. Which was that? — I could not tell his name. 

3478. Did you beg the man’s pardon whom you hit on the head with a poker ? 

— I would be very sorry to do so. 

3479. Did you ? — I did not. . , , j - 

3480. The man who bit you on the head with a stick begged your pardon — 

He would be very sorry. 

348 1 . Did he ?— He would as soon kill me, if he could. 

34S2. Who begged your pardon ?— I could not tell his name ; I did not knov\ 



hiiu. • I ' XT 

34S3. Was it the one who struck you with a stick r — rso. 

3484. Which then?— Another man that struck me. , , 

3485. What became of the man you struck with the poker ; where did he go r 
They shoved him out when the priest came ; he screeched out not to kill the man, 

and he was shoved out. . ^ t . i • » • 1 . 

3486. Was that when you were attacking him < — I was not attacking him onij 

they were all attacking me; he would not tell them not to kill me. 

3487. Where did the man go to you hit with the poker. '—I do not know what 

became of him. , t« . tt o t 

3488. At the poll, you say, you saw one priest there. Father HorgM ? 1 did, 

3489. When did you first give an account of this to anybody ?— First give an 
account ? 

q4.n0 Yes? — To whom? . t t. j 

3401 . To anybody ; when did yon first tell this story to any person r-I had 
it to tell the night I was hurted. I "'as able to tell it the next daj-. 

3402. Who did vou tell it to ?— Mr. Fitzaimons. 

3493. When?— It is, I should say, three months ago. , n , 

3404 How loo" after the election ; the election was in July ; did you te 1 him 
the^lSther side of Christinas, or this side of Christmas ?— I told him before 

‘^'wgr'DW lie come to yon. or did you go to him ?-He did not go to me ; I 

came to him. , , „ 

3496. Who sent you to him ?— TNo one but myself. 

34Q7. You went and gave him this account . 1 did. .. 

34qS. Had you seen anybody about it before you went to him . N o. 

34QQ. How long before Christmas was it.'— I could uot tell. „ 

3I00. When did yon get White’s employment r-It is os good as five months 



3501. Was it after that?— It was not. t iK- i- cn 

3502. It was before you got White’s employment . 1. riiristiiins • I 

3503. When did you geth?-l got it about four weeks before Christma. , 

got the employment from lute. . n 

tsoa Did "von tell Mr Fitzsimous this story you have told the Commiltee 
before or after you got Wl.ite’s employment l-Before I got W lute s employment. 

S S yr ’-I -'d him it 1 I do not hnow wba, 

he wrote down. ,, ,• 

3507. By the Committee.] Was he writing anything when you told him you 

story; was Mr. Fitzsimons writing at a table? He was. 3508. Mr. 

5-8. ^ 
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T.R.Sar^eld, Esq. 



■iiA MINUTES OF EVIDENCE taken before SELECT COMMITTEE 

3.508. Mr. James.l Is that chapel you attended on that Sunday, the chapel you 
generally "o to ?— Sometimes I go to Cork, and sometimes to Ballincolli«. 

3.509. Have you been there since? — Yes. 

3516. Have you attended the chapel where Father Horgan preaches?— Very 
seldom ; he was not any way friendly with me. 

3511, Have you been there since ? — I was once or twice. 

35 1 2. Since this ? — Since the election ? 

3513* Yes? — Once or twice there. 

3514. You are a Roman Catholic? — Yes, I am. 

3515. Have you left that neighbourhood? — No, I have not. 

3516. Where are you Jiving now ? — In the same house. 

3517. How long have you lived there? — As long as 28 years, or it might be 
30 years. 

351S. Do you live at the mill, or at home? — I live at home ; I work at Mr. 
White’s, at Douglas. 

3,519. Do you go home at night?- — Not till Sunday morning or Saturday night. 

3520. Where are you generally on a Sunday? — I am at home, or about the 
place. 

Examined by the Committee. 

3521. When were you hrst asked to vote for anybody at that election ? — I was 
not asked to vote for any person before Mr. Carnegie met me, about six weeks 
before the election lime, and I promised him my vote. 

3522. Had you promised it to anybody before that? — No. 

3,523. Nobody asked you, and you had not promised it? — No, indeed. 

3524. Mr. Pigott.'l Here is your character ; it was given to go you, was it, by 
Mr. M'Swinney T — Yes ; and it is an honest character too. I never stole the sacks. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Thomas Romayne Sarsjield, Esq., was called in; and, having been sworn, was 
Examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake, as follows : 

3525. I BELIEVE you are magistrate? — Yes, I am. 

3,526. Of tlie city of Cork? — Of the city and county. 

3527. Do you remember Monday, the 12th of July ? — Yes, I do. 

3528. The polling-day ? — Yes. 

3529. Were you in attendance early on that morning? — I was, before eight 
o'clock ; I came in from my house on the Sunday. 

3.530. How far do you live from Cork?— Two miles. 

3531. As you are a magistrate, did you think that was necessary from what you 
had heard ? — Yes. 

3532. May I ask you what time of the morning you left to go to Cork:— A 
little before eight o’clock I was at Cork. 

3533 * By the Committee.~\ On the Monday?— Yes, the 12th of July. 

3534. Mr. Serjeant Kinglake.'\ When you arrived at Cork, which way did you 
enter Cork : — T lie first place I went to was Colonel Chatterton’s committee-rooms. 
I then left, and was proceeding to the polling-booth at Barrack-hill. 

SSS.*)- Wliat is the name of the wanl ? — St. Finn Barr’s Ward 

3536. Had you occasion to pass through Putrick-street ? — I had occasion to 
pass through Patrick-street ; I might have gone another way, but I went that 
way; it was a wide street. 

3 -‘i 37 - What time of the morning was that? — About eight o’clock. 

3538. Did you observe anything as you were [lassing through that street ? — 
I me! a band of music, a number of bras.s instruments and a drum, and a banner, 
with tiie Stockport riot placards. When they met me, and saw me coming 
towards them, they shouted, and my horse took fright, and I could not pass on, 
though it was a very wide street; the whole middle of the street was occupied by 
this band and procession. 

3539 - was the procession ; what did it consist of?— That procession «as 

chiefly, though not very numerous, a band of music and a couple of hundred of 
[lersons. ^ 

3,540. What class of persons?— Men and boys chiefly. 

3541. Where were titose placards you speak of: — They were held up in front 

of 
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of tlie procession in a conspicuous manner, so that any person could read them; T.Jl. 5 iir.yfeW,E»q. 
I read then) from my carriage. ~ “ 

3542. What were those placards : — About the Stockport riots, and the nuns ‘'‘ay 
being flving from Liverpool, and pikes being discovered. 

; 354 ;t" you observe at the bottom of it, “ Vote for Fagan and Murphy? ” 

— Yes. 

3544. Having met them, what then happened? — I could not go on, I was 
prevented ; I then turned into anotlier street, and v\ent another way, through Old 
George-street, I think, and I then went directly to the polling-place in the 
St. Finn Barr’s Ward. 

3545. Where is that r — At Barrack Hill. 

3546. What did you observe there?— Directly I arrived at close to the place 
where the polling-booths were, which was inside in the market, inside of the street, 
there was a very dense mob of people occupied the whole street. 

3.547. Mr. Jaynes.] What o’clock was that?— A little after eight; I lost no 

^"^548. Mr. Serjeant Kwgiake.] Yes?— The women were in front of the mob, 
and the men behind the women ; in front, nothing hut women, as far as I could 
see and men behind, men and women liehind ; 1 saw men behind, and the women 
in front ; thev had branches of trees fresh plucked in their bands ; the women 
had strono- branches, they were with leaves attached to them ; they slapped ray 
horse in the face, and set up a great shout, and on hearing the noise, my horse 
oot verv restive, the coachman was driving me ; the police came out, and two 
Roman-catholic clergymen. , u 1 j 

3540. Who were the clergymen ?— Mr. Brennan and Mr. Begley; and they 

held up their hands, and the mob immediately ceased the rioting. 

3550. Did they appear to have control over the mob r— Certainly ; no doubt 

°^355i- "^ou being a justice yourself, you suy you saw them?— I had no control 
over the mob. 

Those two clergymen had ? — Yes. . . j 

M’hat did you do then ?-I got into the booth, and on getting towards 
thebooih, there a number of drunken men there; and those men every 

person I believe nearly, knew me very well ; I knew most of the people there , 
fhey came up very officiously, and they said, “ We will protect you, and nobody 
shall do any harm to you ; we will save you." _ 

3554. Is that the state you found tt in w.ien you 6rst went there _ Yes , i hen 

I firft tent there at eight o’clock in the morning; that was a little after eight 

'"'‘’3535. How long did von stay there ?-I think I remained there in '‘’>^<1 
till, 1 suppose, 12 o’clock; a considerable time between, till ii or 12 o clock, 

3556. You have mentioned those two gentlemen, the priests ; did you 
there afterwards?— I saw them frequently afterwards ; ?PP™f " 

continue the whole day ; I do not sav they did ; but every time I looked about 
I thought I remarked ^thcm there; I know they were there on a very particular 

octasion ^^‘erMrfs. ,wo o’clock, or half-past two. 

Ills You say von returned there; did you afterwards go to the ' 

-I a eut to the ccirts, thinking I was registered as a freeman, under an esport of 

'iMlNTlY-eyofaffiaid to move w^hont that escort ?-I was frightened 
les? I® ould be attacked again ; that was about hall-past 1 1 0 clock. 

c IV I /if tinners sucli that vou did not copsider it sate to go 

without a! es»rt?-That was my feeling ; 1 did not dare go without an escort; 

3dt — before in tbe 

most violent mobs ; I have walked through quietly. 

and left them, and went into the court. ^ 

3,64. Is the Court-house the place where tl.e freemen were poll.ng .-Kes , 

^ X; polllng-plac, into the ^ur. 

S2S. ^ 2 
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7 .R.Sanfeld,-E%^. house, the body of the court, and there was a great deal of noise there • but there 
was one raan very conspicuous, exceedingly riotous. ’ 

May 18.-53, 35 ^ 16 . Who was he ? — I do not know. 

3567- What was he doing? — He was rising- up as every man came forward • 
he called out “ Perjurer,*’ and “ Scoundrel,” and “ Villain ; *’ I know the sheriff 
had been asked to remove him ; lie was not removed as long as I remained 

3568. Did you hear an application made to the sheriff to remove hiin^Vp®. 

I was by and I heard it. ' ’ 

3569. What were the exclamations this raan was using as tlie voters came un * 
He was calling them •' ruffian,” “ scoundrel,” and “ murderer,” and words of that 
kind ; the sheriff was in what we call the Judges’ room at the time. 

3570. How long did you continue .-—I remained there more than half an hour 
and as I discovered then that I was not registered as a freeman, I returned then to 
the comraittee-rooin to know ivliere I was registered. 

t' that, did you go to Colonel Chatterton’s committee-room *— To 

Colonel Chattwton's committee-room. 

3572. vVhat did you do then r — I ascertained where I was re>dstered • I was 
registered as a 50 Z. freeholder in Exchange Ward, I think. * 

3573- Ho you know Mr. Newman and Mr. Leader?— I <io 
3574. Hid you see anything of the.n?-I was told by Colonel Chatterton’s 
agent that Mr. Newman was in a lodging in Patrick-street, afraid to come out 
3.575* y<ju received that information .- — Yes. 

3.576. Did you take any steps upon that ?— I dill ; I met Mr. Leader ■ lie was 
waiting there. 

3577. You received this information with respect to Mr, Newman and then 
you met Mr. Leader — Yes. 

3578. In consequence of the information, did yon obtain an e.scort, or what 
did you do ?-Mr Leader asked me to gel an escort; that he would not go with' 
out one; that his life wa.s m danger; this wa.s Mr. Leader. 

3579* E^pon that representation did you act.' ^Yes. 

1 ''''' ^’“11 procured for me and Mr. Leader, and 

un 1 P ' T “ Tl’ ill also ; I then went 

up to the Paiade, where I found General Mansell, tlie Mayor, and Mr Gore 

the°dty!' 'iP-Sistmtc, and wa.s in charge of 

3.5S1. Did you see him there ? — Yes, I did. 

35Sii. Mr. Gore Jones being stipendiary magistrate, what is your practice in 
the otheis. In a case of that kind, we conceive we are virtuallv superseded- 

3583. You consider it is left to tile stipendiary nia.-istrate i— Yes 

nnsMeto ™ to Haro®, told General Mansell that it was 

escorW me, he said he would escort me, and the mayor 

“IV Wh ■''"",7“'™ t i-Yes, of cavalry and infantry. 

3oS0. n here did you <io then * — We went direnlu- 1., Ro i a* i 
f^oinp- fi-Qt II '■ j 1 , Hai pur-lane, tue cavalry 

® k-i = 1 the infantry followed us again. ^ 

Leii/.' ' '• h'™0'»»?-Mr. Newman was in thejingle, and Mr. 

3588. Did they go with vou ?— They went in tim . r n • 

«-ith my hand on tL door,' walking after. ^ ® ^ n«er 

bea 4 d^Vo 7 G,S‘! 7 ;^“M^^^ h«''een the mililary, and he 

“ in ” he said ■■ vn , i S" '"‘o “>e jmgle Mr. Mullen it was ; 

comefJont mrf;vecl?mo: plve„,1™ "" ''low will 

359<^* Did you do so ?— At once. 

359’* Hid you see in what state the mob were ahmit ' t'u c 

course a crowd of people about, but we r.roceeld tn H 
in Harpur-lane befbre i>mceeded to Harpur-iane ; I never was 

-We wrtaMnlfhrofl'l’?' °f “™gs yon found theret 

pass; and the military of cinrse occupied t‘,™w,:„^rofXtr“ow'st:e:ra™1.:; 

pushed 
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pushed along ; vve then came to the gate, I believe, of Harpur-lano raaiYet it is T.R.Say.'iJield Esq. 

called, I believe, and turned in directly; we went into the market; there was 

an immense mob inside ; a shout was set up, and sticks were brandished, and I n May 1853. 

was separated from my party. 

3593 - You were then separated? — By the women; I was jostled about and 
separated. 

3594. You say sticks were brandished ; what kind of sticks were they ? — I do 
not think they were branches of trees, but old sticks such as you see men walk 
about with ; great strong sticks, such as our country fellows walk about with ; the 
market was crowded ; 1 could not form an opinion how tnany were there ; there 
was a considerable space, and it was crowded. 

3595 - ^Yill \ou just describe the char<icter of that mob ? — Tue mob was most 
violent and most outrageous ; Captain W'liite was there ; a man singled out and 
struck Captain White; I fixed my eye upon him, and I think if I had had a* 
policeman near enough [ could have seized tiie man ; the moment lie saw me fix 
my eye upon him he retreated among the women ; this was about two o’clock. 

3596. Did you see Captain White struck? — I did. 

3597. What was it with? — With a stick. 

3598. ^Vhat effect did it have upon him r— It did not knock him down. 

3599. Were you near to Mr. White when he was struck ? — Very near. 

3600. Did von see any blow come ; had Captain White struck any one 1 — 

Certainly not before he was struck; tlien he raised his suck, and made a strike 
in return. 

3601. Before he was .struck, had he used any violence? — Not that I saw, ns 
far as I saw. 

3602. When lie was struck you say he raised his hand.' — He niised nis Imiid 
and struck again ; I was under the impression that he struck the man who strucK him 

3603. Was it safe for the voters 10 go there for Colonel Chatterton r — Quite 
unsafe ; no voter could vote wiihout the escort and protection of police at that 
time when I was there. 

3604. Did you see Mr. French there? — I did. 

3605. Did you see anything happen to him? — No. I saw that bis head was 
bound up. That was after Mr. French had been struck. 

3606. Did you see any priests at that place? — I do not recollect that I did at 
that Harpur-lane Market. 

3607. Did you take these gentlemen to the poll? — Yes, under that escort; 1 
accompanied them as a magistrate. 

3608. And they polled?— Yes, and I polled. . 

3609. Did you then come away ? — 1 did, escorted as I went, and Mr. White 

was put under the same csort returning. _ r • r<i 1 • 

3610. Was the escort necessary for you to get back with safety.' — Clearly, m 
my opinion. I would not have dared to have gone out without it. 

3611. Upon going back, do you recollect anything happening when you came 
to the gate of the market, on your way back ? — No. 

3612. Do you recollect any stones being thrown at all? — I do not recollect 

stones being thrown then. Oh yes, when I returned; do you mean when I 
returned up to St. Finn Barr’s Ward ? . , , 

3613. Yes, that was whai I was asking yon? — I got into another jtngle to get 
to St. Finn Barr’s Ward. 

3614. Will you .stale what happened? — I went not by the direct way, but by 
a back street, and this street exactly comes out nearly opposite to the gate going 
into the market, where the St. Finn Barr’s pulling-place was held ; that was after 
I had left Harpur-lane. 

3615. After yon had polled those gentlemen ?— Yes ; perhaps it was about 

half-past two or three o’clock. . 

3616. What happened then? — Directly I came into the town I was recognised, 
and the women came and slapped at myself, and ."struck myself from the back of 
this jinale, and from behind the women a volley of stones wa.s flung. I suppose 
there could not have been less than 20 stones fluDg in. I was struck by a good 
many. From the walls above me the stones were thrown. 

3617. Was there any one in the jingle with you ? — Nobody but myself. 

3618. W'^hat was above you ; were houses above you ? — A wall. 

3619. Were there persons on the wail ?— There were persons on the wall; 

•they were dislodsed afterwards by the military. 

528. P 3 3620. Do 
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T.It. 8 arsficld,'i.%([. 3620. Do you remember a constable of the name of Crowley ? — 1 do. 

3021. Did he come to your assistance ? — Yes, and a body of constables came 
11 May 1853, ,j;jy assistance and rescued me. 

3622. Were you surrounded by the mob at that time r — I was, and was in the 
greatest diinger. 

3623. Did you consider yourself, I will ask you, in danger? — I considered 
myself in very imminent dang-er. I expected every moment to have got such a 
blow as would most grievously have injured me, if not killed me, I knew what 
the effect of stones was ; only a short time before that i had got a very severe 
blow; only just before that. 

3^)24. Yon say the police came, and amongst them the head constable, Crowley ? 
— \ es. 

3625. There was a man who was found with a stone ? — Yes. 

3626. How was that? — A policeman arrested a man with a stone in his hand • 
a man from my own neighbourhood, who lives within a very sliort distance of my 
residence; and he pulled him along and fetched iiim to me. I laid hold of the 
man's coat myself, I thought it of great importance to catch one man ; and I 
was pulling liim into the market-place by the coat, and dragging him along, when 
Mr. Brennan, a Roman-catholic clergyman, came up to me healed. J never saw 
a man more excited, more violent and mure angry. He wa.s pale, in fact, with 
anger and rage; ami he called, “Why are you dragging the man along in that 
way ?” or words to that effect. “ What are you dragging him for ?” or, “Why do 
you drag that man in that way” ? I said ihut the man was detected flino-ino- a 
stone, or with a stone in his hand, and I had him as a prisoner. 

3627. He knew you were a magistrate? — He knew me. 

3628. Is that the same person that you had seen in the morning? — Yes. The 
other priest was there at the same time, Mr. Bagley. 

3629. Were they together? — ^They were in the market together; but Mr. 
Brtnnan came by himself. 

3630. In what state was the mob about then? — Mr. Brownrigg called me, and 
said I was very much wanted ; he was the commander of the police ; the rioting 
was become very serious, and I was very much wanted there. I thought it the best 
course. There was a detachment of military exactly opposite, in Elizabeth Fort. 
I thought then it was my duty as a magistrate to call out the military ; and after 
I had been struck and seen the mob, 1 went in to Captain Campbell. 

363^- what is called Cat Fort? — Elizabeth, or Cal Fort ; I believe it is 

the same place. 

3632. \ou .saw Captain Campbell ? — Ves, I called out the military. 

3 ^ 33 * You acted then upon an emergency? — I did, upon an emergency that 
had arisen. I thought I was justilied as an individual magistrate. 

3634. What did you do then? — I cleared the streets of the mob, and I told 

the mob to disperse, and I marched the military up and down before the booths; 
and a report came to us that a house was being vviecked in Abbey-street. Con- 
stable Crowley came to me and reported that ; and he asked me for a detach- 
ment of military to go and protect the property. I went to Captain Campbell, 
and I asked him to allow me a detachment of his men to accompany the con- 
stable to pi-otect the peace of that part of the town. ^ 

3635. That was upon your application ?— It was. Captain Campbell replied— 

363b. Did you go there with them or not?— No, I did not go. Captain 

Campbell replied that he would not divide his force, in the e.xcited state the 
mob was in at that time. 

3637. "W hat lorce had he r — I think not more than a company. 

5^38. I will just ask you what took place ?— In fact, he .said if he divided his 
men he had not enough men to defend the fort. 

3639- the whole place in an excited slate? — Very. 

3640. Had you ever seen anything like it in Cork?— Never anything of the 
kind, and I iiave seen rows at elections, and very severe rows. 

3641. I believe some other persons were brought to you whom-Crowley had 
taken into custody ? When the military was refused by Captain Campbell, I asked 
Captain Canipbell if he would with me, under my orders, protect the polling- 
boot while I found the constables to protect the house that was being wreckta, 
and he agreed to that, aud Crowley went off with a large body of constables, and 
rcturneo with two prisoners, and he told me he had caught them in the act. 

3642. What became of Captain Campbell, did he go down to the polling- 

place ? — 
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pjyge? It was just opposite where the military were ; I kept them there until T.R..“Sar^efd,Esq. 

the return of the constabulary. 

3643. You gave those persons in charge at the guard-house ? — I put them ” 
nryseli into prison. 

3644. You found afterwards they were discharged in some way?— I lonnd the 
next day they were discharged when I came back to Cork ; I returned home that 
evening, and returned to Cork in the morning, and found them dis;:barged. 



Cross-examined by Mr. James. 



3645- ^Vere you one of the four magistrates who were deputed to guard the 
peace of the town No. 

3646. Who was, do you know?— I never heard a word about it 

3647. Had you seen the sheriff before the election ? — Yes. 

3648. Shortly before? — Not, 1 think, on that morning, for I saw him on the 
Saturday; 1 saw him on the nomination day, of course; I think I proposed or 
seconded a candidate. 

3649. Whom ' — Mr. Perrier, 1 think. 

3650. The first thing you say you saw upon going in that morning to Cork was 
a band, you think ? — Yes. 

3651. A band with colours? — Placards, they were not colours. 

3652. About 200, you say, altogether, including men and boys?— Yes; not 
move than that, I should iliink. 

2653. Your horse took fright, and you turned down another street ? — Yes. 

2654. They did not touch you? — They shouted. 

3655. And your liouse was Irightened r — Ye.s. 

3656. Except your horse being frightened, no harm happened to you ?— No. 

3057- Which polling-booth did you go to first?— Siam Finn Barr’s Ward 

polling-booth. 

3658. By the Conmittce.'] Barrack -street r — Yes. 

3659. Mr, James.'l Did you find anv police there ? — Yes. 

3660. The polling was going on ? — Yes ; the polling was going on ; just com- 
menced, I believe. 

3661. I think you say you polled your.self somewhere about one o clock ? — 
I think between one and two o’clock in Harpur-lane. 

3662. Were there others polling there when you polled? — I only waited for 
those gentlemen whom I accompanied, Mr. Leader and Mr. Newman. 

3663. Did you observe any others ?— There were gentlemen there I saw, but 
nobody voting; I tliink we occupied the booth wliile we were there. 

3664. The polling was nearly exhausted ?— Not that I know. 

3665. Did you see any people go to the poll while you were there?— Cei^ 
tainly, there was somebody polling when we went in first ; no doubt of that ; and 
we got polled as fast as we could. 

3666. Did you see any [lolice there ? — Yes. 

3667. Keeping the polling-booth, I suppose; was there an avenue preserved 
there ?— There were police, because when I was separated, when I first got in. 



the police came to my rescue to protect me. t 1 i .. *1 

3668. Where was it this occurred to Captain White?— In the market; the 
military and the police were present at the time. , 

3660. Were you speaking of the transaction when Crowley was there . ^ 
Crowley was not at Harpur-lane at all ; that is, I never saw him there ; Crowley s 
place of duty was St. Finn Barr’s Ward. 

3670. Were you there on the occasion when some women struck him, or poked 

their aprons in Captain White’s face ? — No. 

3671. That is not the transaction? — No, I only saw him struck. 

3672. Whom did he strike in return?— J cannot say ; I was under the impres- 
sion the man wno struck him j- .• .1 

3G73. Was it a woman or a man?— A man, distinctly ; I saw him as distinctly 

as 1 can see you. . , -- t 1 .4 

3O74. Was anything said then al.ont liis liaving struck a woman r-l heard 

nothing of that. , •> xt 

",67V Have you heard of the transaction about the woman ?— No. --- 

3670. Do you mean to say lie was hurt by that mob ?— He was not knocked 
down ; I did not think he was very much hurt. 

528. P4 3b;/- 
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3677. Where was he struck? — Across the shoulder or the neck, aud a very 
heavy stroke too. 

367S. You did not call out the military till past tivo o’clock? — I think not till 
I returned to Saint Finn Barr's polling-booth. 

377y. When you did call them out they cleared the streets? — Y’es. 

3680. There was no Riot Act read?— No. 

3681. Nothing of the kind ? — No. 

3682. No firing or charging the mob? — No. 

3683. And no Riot Act read? — We marched them up, in fact, to clear the 
streets, and get the fellows off the walls. 

3684. And the act of marching did clear the streets ? — Yes ; by pressing on I 
could have cleared it all. If I had had the management I could have stopped 
the rioters with the military; I could have stop[)cd it with the assistance of the 
military. If the authorities had done their duty they could have stopped it. If 
I had been in Mr. Gore Jones’s place, my firm conviction is that 1 could have 
stopped the whole thing, 

3685. These military, when tliey marched down, did clear the streets, did they 
not ? — Yes, they did. 

3686. All was quite quiet then ? — The rowing and rioting was kept ii|). As 
fast as the military turned about ibe mob dosed in again, and kept close to the 
military- ; as the military moved they kept close after them, and they would yield 
at the appearance of the military. 

3687. There was a large assembly of people? — Yes. 

3688. They must go somewhere ? — Yes. 

3689. After the military had cleared the streets, or rather marched down to 
the street, did they file off into the (jolling-booths ? — No. 

3690. What became of the military ? — I kept them there most of Uie clay. 

3691. What Were they doing? — Marcliing up and down. 

3692. Were tliey- near tiie booths ? — Tliey were in the street ; the booths were 
inside, in the market. 

3693. You know the avenue leading up to Barrack-street booth? — Barrack- 
street booth was in the market. 

3694. Bid the military line the street on each side ; that is, did they- keep on 
the avenue that led up to Barrack-street booth ? — They were keeping it. 

3695. On each .side ? — No, they were walking in the centre parts. On the 
paths sometimes, aud sometimes in the centre. 

369(1. Did they not ground arms and stand there some time, am! on each side, 
to preserve Lite avenue ? — I do not think they did. 

3697. About half-past two, did you see Mr. Serjeant Murphy and Mr. Fagan 
go lo the booth? — ^Yes; Mr. Seijeant Murphy and Mr. Fagan together. 

3698. Should you not say, then, you saw' the military standing with their arms 
grounded, and preserving an avenue upon each side of the street, clear up to the 
bootii ? — I will not say they ivere, and I will not say they were not. I do not. 
recollect. 

3690. Were they marching by or standing still there ; being filed off or walk- 
ing up and down; were they preserving the avenue open that led up to the 
Barrack-street booth r — There was no interruption for any person going up and. 
down, except the mob was there. 

3700. When the mob was cleared at half-past two there was no interruption ? 
— Ihe mob were never cleared. While the military were there, any’^ person 
could have gone up and down with the assistance of the military. 

3701 . Were they there till four o’clock — I was told till six. I remained there 
till five. 

3702. ere they there till the poll closed? — They were. I asked them to 
escort me down ; the military, that is, to escort me part of the wav home, «hich 
they did. I wa.s apprehensive of danger to myself. 

3703. When was tiiat? — After the polling was closed. That makes me recol- 
lect the military were out the whole time, till the close of the poll. 

3704. You have spoken of some man calling out in an excited stale in the 
Court-house ? — Yes. 

3705. Bid you see that man strike any one, or commi ta breach of the peace ? 
— No, nothing more than that, I did not. 

3706. Was the sheriff at the lime there? — In the Judges’ room ; he was there, 
I believe. ‘ 

3707. But 
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3707. How loug did that last, this man calling out? — I was there half an T.R-Sarsfiel‘’,'Esq. 

hour. ^ 

3708. Was it a drunken man ? — I think he was drunk. ” 

3709. Did he njove from his place T — tie might make an attempt to rise and 
move from his place, but persons kept him down alongside of him. 

3710. And did he do more than kick up a tremendous noise? — I did not see 
him strike anyone. 

3711. Nor did you see any assault? — No, not in that booth. 

3712. No assault at all, nor anybody struck, nor interfered with ? — No. 

3713- Was this man making a great noise ? — Yes. 

3714. What part of the Court-house was tlie man standing in? — He was in the 
barristers’ box, 1 think. 

* 3715. Speaking from the barristers’ place, and making a great noise ? — Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. PIgott. 

3716. You say that you had the military out ; you thought an emergency had 
arisen that justified you in calling tliem out; when w'as it you called them out.-- — 

After I was assaulted myself. It might have been between two and three 
o’clock. 

3717. You remained there with them till five ?— I did remain with them till 

five. . 

3718. And the military walking up and down kept that street clear — Yes. 

37 ^ 9 - What became of the mob when they drove them out of the streets ? — 

They did not drive them out of the streets ; they cleared away 30 paces on each 
side of the markets, where the booths were, and then turned and marched down 
30 paces more, up and down, in that way. 

3720. You merely say that two bodies cannot occupy the same space, and that 
the mob were not where the soldiers were? — Yes. 



Examined by the Commitiee. 



3721- You mentioned you saw two priests had some control over the mob ; 
did you see any other priests among the mob during any other part of the day ? 
— I do not recollect it. 

■ 3722. You did not observe any persons dressed as priests among the crowd, 
except those two ? — No. 

3723. Mr. Pigott (through the Committee).] From what you saw, and the 
observation you were able to make, in your judgment were the mob acting in 
concert, or in an organized way? — The two mobs I saw at Banack-stieet and 
Harpur-lane, they were organized ; the women were in front and the tnen beliind, 
and that was the way my life was saved, or that I was saved from serious injury, 
because the stones flung at me in the jingle bad to come over the women’s heads, 
who were close to the door, so that of course they had to be pitched over rather 
than thrown directly at me. 

3724. At Barrack-street and Harpur-lane? — les. 

3725. By the Committee.] You say, when you were m the booth, you saw no 
one struck or interfered with in any way ?— 1 beg pardon ; that was tlie freemen s 



booth. . , . ' T.- • 

3726. So that voters could come up and vote without interruption : 1 es ; m 

the Court-house, in the freemen’s booth. , , , - t 1 • .t 

3727. Did you see any interruption in any other booths r--I was only m three 
booths, Harpur’s booth, freemen’s booth, and St. Finca Barr's \V ard. 

3728. You have answered with respect to the booth where the freemen po lea; 
now, with respect to the others, did you observe any interruption, and if .so, when ; 
so that the voters could not go to the poll, I mean ? The other booths . 

372Q. 'Jhe other two booths ?— I described at Harpur s lane the luob was 
there, and Captain White being struck, and tt was only tor the military and 
the police that I could have polled, and the gentlemen with me. 

3730. You mean, without the assistance of the military and polme, you could 
not have polled, and with the military and police you could poll f--tes. 

3731. And they could poll, then, only with the assistance of the militaiy and 
the police ? — Yes. 

3732. You say it appeared there was organisation ; did yon ,■ 

cular individuals acting apparently with a view to orgauisation, or i yo 

52S. Q 
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T.R.S.irtjicld,T.s<i. say thev nere organised from the appearance you have desccribeci ? — From the 

way I saw the mob there, with the women in front and the men behind ; the men 

u May 1S53. were not mixed with the women. 

3733. It is from that you form your judgment, that there was organisation r 
— Ves. 

3734. If I understand you, youthen thought the military ouglit to have done more 
than merely make way for the voters to come to the poll r — No, I did not say so. 

3735. What was it you said about putting an end to the whole? — I said, if 
the authorities had done their duty, and acted as they should have done, that 
this rowing could have been stopped. I am quite sure about that ; but they 
allowed it to go on ; they connived at its going on. 

3736. The authorities connived at it? — The authorities; they did not take 
those active steps to suppress it that they should have taken. I could have sup- 
pressed that row, with the assistance of the military, without loss of life or injury 
to any one, in ray opinion ; I am quite sure I could. 

3737. You mean by the authorities the mayor? — Yes, the mayor; and Mr. 
Gore Jones and the sheriff; that is what I mean. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Willmn Allen Exham, Esq. was called in; and, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Maude, as follows : 

W.A.Eikam,Esq. o7o^- WHAT are you? — A Barrister. 

3739- Of the Irish bar? — Yes. 

3740. Did you go on the morning of the election to the freemen’s polling place ? 
— I did. 

3741. That was in the city Court-house? — In the city Court-house. 

3742. What o’clock did you go there? — At half-past nine, or rather after that. 
37d3- that a polling place 5'ou expected to poll any voters for Colonel 

Chatterton at? — Yes. 

3744* Was that one of the strongest places, as you think, for his voters ? — 
Yes, surely. 

374.5- Will you describe what you saw when you got there ? — The city Court- 
liouse is a very large building, and when I went into the city Court-house the 
Court-house was completely thronged as full as ever it could hold, and there 
were a number of persons, both men and women, and many of whom appeared to 
be very nearly drunk ; not quite drunk, but as if they had been up all night, and 
who were making a most dreadful noise as each voter came on the table.^ 

3746. Do you know two men, named Michael Scannell and Tiiomas Wilkin- 
son Yes ; 1 came into the booth just before Wilkinson and Scannell polled. 

3747- ere they both in the polling place ? — They came in just immediately 
after me. 



374S. V hat did voii see them doing? — When Scannell came into the booth, 
he was about as far from me as I am now from you, and he was rather drunk; 
and he appeared to recognise me, and said, after looking at me very hard a 
moment or two, “ 1 ou know who I am going to vote for this time.” 

3749- uppear to be interfering in auy way with the voters.? — There 

were two or three voters came in with them. 

3750. M ere they bringing in voters? — Whichever way Scannell voted some 
tv\o or ihiee others would have voted with him, who came in with him. 

37,51 • Do you know a person of the name of O'Conneil ?— Mr. O’Connell was 
acting as agent in_the booth for Messrs. Fagan and Murphv. 

3/52. IV as lie in the booth when you went in ? — Yes. 

3/53- IV hat was he doing? — Mr. O’Connell was acting as common ordinary 
agent tor the candidates. 



3/,54- IVhat was going on generally in the booth?— The moment Scannell 
and U 1 kin.son came into the booth they began to cheer them very loudly, and 
paUed them on the back, the people about them, and cheered them as thev were 
going to vote for Fagan and Murphy, even before they had voted at all'; and 
immediately afmr that it was, that, just in a temporary lull, Scannell looked 
nciobs to me and said what he did; immediately after that then both Wilkinson 
and bcannell polled ; Wilkinson 6rst, I think. ‘ 

3755- Did you see any persons standing near Scannell ?— There was one man, 
sometimes standing and sometimes sitting, but he was close to him ; that man 



never 
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never left the booth trom the time I went in in tlie morning till 20 minutes to 
four, when I left, in the evening, 

3756. Will you describe what that man was doing ?— He had the appearance 
of having been up the whole night; his eyes were red and bloated; he certainls' 
had been drinking, and yet not what you would call drunk; but the mail 
certainly was rather intoxicated ; as each voter came on the table, he appeared 
to be the leader of the parties in the Court-house, and he assailed every one 
that came on the table ; he called out to every one that came on the table they 
were “ Bloody Stockport murderers.” 

3757. You mean, he said that to those who were voting for Colonel Chatterton? 
— I mean he said that to those who were voting for Colonel Chatterton ; he was 
as close to them as I am now to that gentleman there, and compelled every 
voter that came up to vote for Colonel Chatterton to come up on the table, so 
that they would be in that isolated position on the table, exposed to the taunts 
and jeers of the whole of that crowded Court-house. 

3758. Did the voters of Fagan and Murphy come up in the same way? — 
No; we never asked them. Wilkinson and Scanned polled alongside of Mr. 
O’Connell ; they both voted for Mr. Murphy and Fanan. 

3759. Did you hear any remarks made by the mob at the time ? — They never 
ceased while I was in the booth ; without a single exception, as each voter voted 
for Colonel Chatterton, they never ceased to call out to him, “Bloody Orange 
ruffians,” and calling them “Bloody Stockport rioters.” 

3760. You say, as the voters went up on die table ? — Yes. 

3761. Colonel Chatierton’s voters ? — Yes. 

3762. What made them go on the table? — Mr. O’Connell, as the agent for 
Messrs. Murphy and Fagan required that each voter should conne on the table; 
he made exceptions in favour of a few. 

3763. By the ConimiUee.'\ Do you mean to stand on the table ?— To stand on 
the table. 

3764. ^l\\ Jilaitde.'] Then it was you heard those observations? — Not only 
when they stood on the table, but others were polled on the bench; several 
gentlemen who voted for us came out through the judges’ room, and stood upon 
the space on the bench. The city grand jury box was here, and over all this 
part here the boxes ivere crowded with people {describing the same). 

3765. The voters standing on the table were all apparent to the people out- 
side? — Yes. 

3766. How long were they kept on the table? — Sometimes as long as 10 
minutes, sometimes from four to five minutes; there was so much noise in the 
Court-house, the men were not polled quickly ; they could not be. 

3767. Did you notice any appearance of alarm among the voters ? — I saw some 

gentlemen, and particularly one man, later in the day, who voted for us on the 
table, appearing quite pale and frightened; they were evidenty nervous and 
shaking. ^ 

3768. You described, just now, a person standing there, who appeared to have 
been up all night, near to the poll ; where was that man standing? At some 
distance from the poll clerk. The table is immediately in front of a sort of bench 

(rfejcnimg i 7 )» , *n 

3769. How long did you remain in this booth? — I remained in the booth till 
about a quarter or twenty minutes to four. 

3770. From the time you first went there till nearly four ?— Without inter- 
missioa ; I never went out ; I found it necessary to do so ; I was obliged to do so. 

3771. Did you see voters there who had been brought up with the intention 
of voting for Colonel Chatterton? — Plenty; the whole day. 

3772. Were you able to poll all the voters you took with you ?— When 1 leit 
the booth, there were voters there unpolled. 

3773. Why were those voters unpolled ?— It was impossible to poll the voters 
as quick as they could be polled all the day, from the interruption and noise that 



'°°37?t'^You mean the interruption you spoke of before from the mob, and 
making them stand on the table ?— Yes, partly that. Both oaths were put to each 
of our voters as they came Up. , , ^ 11 

3775. What was the condition of this polling booth at half past one o clock. 
— Pretty much the same during the whole lime I was there ; but about a -pas 
12 the sheriff came in, or nearer to one; some lime about that- c xrr c 

roR 0 2 377b. Was 



if'. A. Eihum, £&q 
11 IJay ibi53. 
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W. A. Exkam, Esq. 37/6. Was Mr. Robert Morrogb with him ? — Yes. 

3777. The partner of the under-sheriff? — His brother ; I do not know wiiether 

11 May 1853. he is his partner. 

3778. Did you make any application to the sheriff? — Yes, when they came in. 
Mr. lieamish stood at the right hand side of the table, and Mr. Morrog-li went 
over and stood at the left hand side of the table. After Mr. Beamish came in 
some application was made with regard to a voter, who in the morning, it was said* 
had made some mistake; some complaint was made about that, but I know* 
nothing about it. 

3779 - What did you do? — After Mr. Beamish was there some little time, I 
pointed out to him this man, who was calling out, and Mr. Beamish heard him him- 
self, frequently. 

3780. Can you recollect any of the expressions used by this man r — He fre- 
quently called out, “ Bloody Stockport murderers.” 

37S1. Did he do this after the sheriff came in ?— Yes. He frequently said, 
“ Look how their knees shake on tlie table under them.” 

3782. This was after the sheriff was there?— I say after the sheriff came 
in, he then frequently made use of the expression, “ Bloody Stocknort mur- 
derers.” 

3753. These words were addressed to the voters ? — Yes. 

3754. Did you ask the sheriff to give you the assistance of any police ? — 1 
asked him to have that man removed horn the booth, frequently. 

3785. Were there any police in the booth ?— Within my own sight I did not 
see more than three or four, nor perhaps so many ; 1 do not think I would sav I 
saw more than three. 

3786. Did the sheriff remove the man you asked him to remove ? — He did 
not. 

3787. Did you see a policeman struck in the sheriff’s presence ? — I did. 

3788. Will you describe what you satv about that ? — There was one policeman 
stationed just under the jury-box, which is to the left hand side of where the 
deputy was sitting. The man was in the corner of the jury-box, over the policeman’s 
head, and just opposite to me. I saw him strike the policeman on the hat with a 
short stick. 

3789. What did he do then ? — The policeman looked up, and afterwards made 
an attempt to go and arrest the man. 

3790. Did you do anything?— The crowd in the Court-house called out that the 
man should not be arrested. 

379^* They interfered ? — Yes, they did ; I called out to the policeman to do his 
duty, and arrest the man. 

3792. What did the sheriff do? — The crowd again called out that the man 
should not be arrested, and alter some little time the sheriff signified to the 
poheernan to let the man alone, and the thing went on, and the man was not 
arrested. 



3793- I want you to describe shortly to the Committee the state of the booth 
alter the shenff came m ?— Mr. Beamish staid there some time 

3794- By the How long f-I shoold say fully 'an hour ho staid 

there, or very nearly so. I frequently called upon hitn to have the Court-house 
cleaved, to have tins no.se put an end to. I stated that it was done for the ptirpose 
oi obstructing our voters. * ^ 

3795- Ml'- Maude] That was what you said to the sheiiff?_Yes : and I further 
stated to him, at one time, die poll-clerk, who was placed there to take doivn the 

* ‘f ^ deputy, lost ever so much time in entering 

the names of the voters, and I said so to the sheriff. 

3796 . Did you call his attention to it?— Yes. 

7 had placed his own iiephew- 

f “'“liT “Ptew-there on purpose to obstruct 

feififm Ih of the sheriff and the 

deputy, to urite out the names quicker, as I called them out. 

_ 379 S. v\ hat did the sheriff do upon that ?— Mr. Robert Morroo-h said I had no 

I 

3799- Did he say- anything about the returning officer ?_I said I had more 
right, or just as much right to be there as he bad; he denied that, and I asked 
iiini what lie was there doing, and he made use of the words, “ He was there,” fnat 

he 
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he was either returning officer, or that he was acting as returning officer ; I do not W. A.Exham, Esq. 
■know winch he said. 

3800. This was Robert Morrogh ? — This was Mr. Robert Morrogh. ii May 1853. 

3501. You do not mean the poll clerk ?— No, 1 never saw Mr. Walter Morrogh 
-during the day. 

3502. Will you I'epeat those words? — The words he made use of were, he was 
“ Returning officer, or was acting as returning officer,” one or tlie other ; he made 
use of the words, “ Returning officer j” I am perfectly positive. 

3803. In consequence of these observations, you produced a deputation? — I 
took out of my pocket a deputation, signed by both candidates, I believe, hut cer- 
tainly by one, antliorising me to act as inspector in the booth; and I then super- 
seded Mr. Walter Fitzsimons, who had been up to that time the agent for Colonel 
Chatterton, in the booth ; and I now said, “ I have more authority to talk than 
Mr. Morrogh I handed it up to the sheriff, and said that. 

3804. Did you make any observation to the sheriff as to the condition of the 
booth?— I did. 

3805. What was that? — Immediately after that, this work had been going on 
for the whole time, and they had been making very severe observations against 
myself, too ; Mr. lieamisli was standing at that side of the table, alongside of Mr. 

Horace Townsend, Dr. Townsend, Mr. Gray, Mr. O’Callaghau, and several other 
gentlemen, u-ho were there waiting to [)oll, and I made use of those words as nearly 
as possible to him; 1 said, “ Mr. Reamish, or Mr. Sheriff, I dare say you would 
•be [irepared to say, as you have on a former occasion, there was no rioting or dis- 
turbance or interruption, but you should recollect, if you do that, you can be con- 
tradicted by a number of respectable persons, gentlemen, about you and I men- 
tioned the names of several, Mr. Horace Townsend, Dr. Townsend, Mr. Tom 
O'Callaghan, and the other respectable gentlemen about there. 

3806. Those were the gentlemen standiiig in the booth ? — They were waiting to 
poll; they did each, and every one of them afterwards poll; those three I have 
named. 

3807. After that observation of yours, did the sheriff interfere to stop the rioting? 

— He did nut. 

3808. Do you know Major Westropp ? — I do not by appearance; I should not 
know him again, but 1 know him as a person that was pointed out to me at 
the time. 

3809. There was some person pointed out as Major Westropp ? — I believe 
there was some person pointed out to me as Major Westropp ; I had handed across 
to me a tally paper, with his name on ; I do not know his Christian name. 

3810. Did Major Westropp poll r — No. 

3811. Do you know why be did not? — Only from what was stated; Major 
Westropp said nothing would induce him to come up upon the table; he called 
across to hand back the tally paper, for that lie would not go on the table. 

3812. This was in the booth? — It was. 

3513. You know in fact he did not vote ?— Not while I was in the booth ; the 
only two that voted were Mr. Henry ^\'estropp and Colonel Lionel Westropp ; I 
did not see anv other Mr. Westropp vote. 

3514. What made Major Westropp say, “Nothing would induce him to come 
upon tijc table”? — It was from the scene going on with every person there; the 
people were more violent when a Mr. Reeves came on the table, than anybody 
else; he is connected with the “ Cork Constitution ” newspaper, and they were 
l>articular!y violent v/hen he came on the table to vote. 

3815. Do you think from your observation he was intimidated ?— There was 
quite enough to have caused any person to feel alarm. 

3816. Do you know a voter of the name of Richard Payne? — ^Yes. 

3817. Was he there? — Yes, he was. 

3818. Did you keep Payne back from voting until you had polled some of the 
gentlemen ?— 1 did ; Payne was a roan in an humble state of life, and lie staid thpe 
to vote the whole day ; he would have staid, if necessary ; he was standing alongside 
of me, on my side. 

3819. Did vou hear any observat'ons made to him? — Yes, I heard se^rai .say 
to Payne that he was a bloody Stockport murderer, or one of the bloody Oiange- 
men, and if he dared to vote they would make a mummy of him before night; that 
'vas the expression ; the persons who said that to him were some of them standing 
quite as close as I am to that gentleman, and they said the same thing to myseU. 

ot>8. a 3 
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W.A,Eskayn,'£.t,q. .3820. Did Payne appear so be alarmed at that ? — He did. 

3S21. He did ultimately vote ?— I believe ?— Later in the day he did • I said 

11 May 1853. '■ Tayne, will you venture to vote ?” ’ ' 

3822. Did you hear any cry from the mob when lie voted?— They forced him 
on the table, and the raan appeared dreadful! v nervous; he was certainly s haktiff 
and they called out this again, about being bloody Stockport murderers, "and he 
bad the Colonel’s gold in his pocket, and all that sort of thing; thev called him 
a bloody Orangeman; but the man did vote. 

3823. J believe there was a place called the judges’ room, at the back of this 
voting place ? — It was through that room that the majority of the gentlemen who 
voted for us came out. 

3S24, After Payne had voted, did you pass him out of the poliinu booth 
through that Judges’ room ? — I did ; I passed him out that way. ° 

3825. Was the sheriff jiresent when Pavne voted?— No. 

3826. He had gone before?— Yes, ho had gone before; I had asked the 
sheriff to put a couple of policemen along side of me, and he would not. 

3827. \Vas the sheriff present when the mob made use of those expressions to 

Payne .- — No, the sheriff had gone some time before he voted ; about baif-nast 
3 he voted. ‘ 

3S28 After Payne had voted, how soon after that did you see him again ?— 
I think I have not seen him since. 

3825. Did you not see him again in tlie afternoon of that day? No 

3S30. You have not seen him since you say ?— No ; remarks were made- 
1 passed him out; and remarks were then made to the man as he was <Toin<r out 
3831. You say that you left the booth about 4 o’clock?— I left booth 
about 4. 

O’Connell make any observation to you, when you left the booth? 
— i\ir. O Connell is a great personal friend of mine ; there was a lull imiuediatelv 
a ter Payne had voted, and Mr. O’Connell made use of some expression that 
1 liaa better go away quietly. ‘ 

3833 Was any observation made about your votinj; r-I had no vote in that 
booth ; 1 had in another ; but observations were made 20 times in the day, and 
they saiu lliq’ wouid inm-k me, and I should be sorry for it, and a man standinv 
^oiig side of me said, “ Esham, yon bloody rascal, ive will watch you to Diirht, and 
we will mark you to iiiirht. ^ ° 

rhmf?t', 7 ““ said that" they made a remark- about Payne ?-I passed him out 
through the judges room, and there were several voices called out in court for 
1“ Court-house, and mark him when he 

Court ho? .!' 11“^’ ‘ “’'t sot out through the front of the 

rTnd to “ n "“rt for some persons to go 

was -1 rush fo It ?■ Court-house and mark him well, and immediately there 
Slow e?ce,w f K ° °* “'u Co“'t-iiouse by several individuals ; and I do not 

* hearsay, what happened to liim afterwards. 

poi ini^hoolh? boot'h you went to vote at your own 

"i 4 nfbom T "too*. "■>'0.1 the order was 

cSu?t.l,on e ! e .r 3“ totire hurriedly from the 

i-.ouri House, ulien those remarks were made. 

J?" " “‘0 ooal store afterwards ;-Yes. 

3830 Patrick’s Quay, at a coal store. 

thro„gLhe jud!es^„om”‘‘ I slipped quietly out 

Quay?-Ahont 

-Yet'/a "•*>on yon were voting? 

of them entered in "anrl cniH tolerably well known in the city ; and some 

thruuffliout seemed m K ^ the same kind ; the favourite expression 

voted^ seemed to be. calling every one “ Stockport murderers,” and I 

the^ifghl Lfh!rb?t onT'"*"^ ■— Ves; I only had come down 



?W' “ BI»ohpool?-Y-es. 

3.44. ''bat was the condition of the streets;— -It was a fe; 



a fearful slate ; there 
were 
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vrere trees placed across the road, in arches, and tar-barrels, the whole road along, W.A.Exham,'E.s(i^ 
and screeching, and such work. 

3845. Mr. James:] What o'clock was that?— I wanted to catch the quarter to “ 

10 train ; 2.'> minutes after 9 it would be that nijiht. 

3846. }>.h\ Maude.] Had you any difficulty in getting by? — There was some 
little delay, and I kept the car shut to. 



Cross-examined by Mr. James. 

3847. Ab you were going to catch the train ? — Yes. 

3S48. What time did you start for the train? — About five minutes after nine 
o’clock, by Cork time. 

3849- What is the distance ? — About a mile and a quarter. 

3850. In a hired car? — Y’es. 

3851. What time did you get there? — About 20 minutes before 10. 

3S52. You had not any very great interruption? — No. 

3853. No interruption at all? — There was some little interruption. 

3854. To your car? — I certainly was not allowed to go 011 as on ordinary 
nights. 

'3855. By the mass of people, but nobody stopped you ? — No one did stop me; 

I was, I considered, rather fortunate. 

3856. Did you anticipate that? — I am sure I did. 

3857. Did you anticipate it? — If I had been seen in the streets of Cork, injury 
would have been done to me I anticipated. 

3858. Did you anticipate to be stopped? — I thought it not at all unlikely. 

3859. Who went with you? — Nobody. 

38G0. In a covered car? — Yes. 

3861. Nobody inside? — No. 

38C2. Were you armed ? — No. 

3863. You had taken no precautions in going to the train ? — 1 had been at the 
hotel during the evening, and I saw the vi’ork going on in the streets. 

3864^. However, you took no precaution ? — No ; I have made it a rule never to 
carry arms at an election. 

3865. What time did you see the last voter poll that you had — The last voter 
was, I believe, myself, about quarter past four. 

3866. What booth was that at ?— Patrick’s Ward or Glanmh'e Ward, on 

Patrick’s Quay. ^ . >• 1 

3867. I think you spoke of a voter named Payne r — Yes, I left immediately 
after he voted. 

3868. Is that Richard Payne of Eason’s-Iane ? — I may have seen one or two 
men vote after him, but I do not think 1 did. 

3869. About what time did Payne vote ? — About half-past three, I think. 

3870. I find that every voter after Payne voted, voted for Chatterton, or voted 
for Chatterton with Serjeant Murphy? — Yes; I believe there were 8 or 10 



or 1 2. 

3871. Eighteen for Colonel Chatterton there were, and many of them were 
found divided with Mr. Serjeant Murphy ? — ^Yes. 

3872. Captain White I see is one; is that the Captain White?—! did not see 
him vote. 

3373. He was one of those 18, and gave a divided vote ? — Yes, I believe so. 

3874. You said you left some voters there to poll ?— I saw some gentlemen wdio 

were going to poll. {The names were read oser, and the hniness stated what 
names he 7 'ememhered.) ^ r r ha 

3875. Some of those gentlemen were the gentlemen you saidr—J know Mr. 

Patrick and Mr. Manlev were there when I left. , 

38-6. It is the same booth that Mr. Sarslield spoke oft— Yes, Mr. Sarsfield 
was there. . „ v 

3877. Was that where the men were crying out and making a noise les, 

Mr. Sarsfield only remained there a short time ; when he found that he was not 
to poll in that booth, he went away. , a u e, 

3878. There was jeering and scoffing you said, a great aealr— Indeed there 

3879. And liuzzaing when a vote was given ? — Yes, when Scaunell and Wilkin 

son particularly ; the crowd near them patted them on the back, HuMiamo' 
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jy. A. Exham, Esq. 38S0. Huzzaing on both sides ? — No, there was not j there was no one there to 
“■■ ■' hurrah for us ; there was only the gentlemen there who wanted to poll. 

11 May 1853. 38S1. I see you were the two last that polled in the Gianinire Ward, yourself 

and your brother f — Yes, I should say so. 

38S2. When was that ? — A quarter-past four, as near as possible ; it was about 
half-past three when I left the city booth, and I went to the club and got somethin^ 
to eat. ° 

Mr. Jarues said that in that ward 72 voted for Colonel Chatterton in that 
booth; the booth he was examining about now, 66 for Mr. Serjeant Murphy, 
and 59 for Mr. Fagan, and the 66 and 59 were by far the majority of them 
split votes with Mr. Fagan and Mr. Serjeant Murpliy. At the other booth, 
55 voted for Colonel Chatterton, 63 for Mr. Serjeant Murphy, and 59 for 
Mr. Fagan. 

3883. ]\lr. James (to the Witness).] About this interruption and noise in the 
Court-house; it is a large place, is not it, and holds a very considerable number 
of people? — Very large, and it was as full as it would hold. 

3SS4. Are the galleries open to the public? — Yes. 

38S5. Where was the gentleman making so much noise uhen you saw him? 

In the place which is, when the place is used as a Court-house, appropriated to the 
barristers. 

3S86. He was not striking at anybody, or interfering with any person? — Cer- 
tainly not ; I did not say I saw him strike anybody. 

3887. Would it have caused more riot to have removed that gentleman, or to 
have allowed him to remain there ?— I am perfectly satisfied the sheriff should 
have had a very large number to have removed him, and cleared the court. Mr. 
Beamish said two or three time.s, “ If you do not keep quiet, I will have you 
removed but, at the same lime, it was no use saying that, because he did not 
have him removed. 

3888. W’as he doing anything more than calling out? — Every person that 
came up on the table, he never ceased, when they were taking the oath on the 
table, using this language. 

3S89. Did he do anything more?— He could not strike the people. 

3890. Did he try to strike any human being, or attempt to do so ? — No, he did 
not ; decidedly not. 

3891. Did the man appear to be drunk? — He appeared to have been up all 
night drinking. 

3892. He must have got tired ; did he appear so: — If he got tired, he did not 
allow it to afiect his tongue in the least. 

Re-examined by Mr. Pigolt. 

3893. Y ou say this man could not strike the people, as they came on the table; 
my Learned Friend did not allow you to finish that sentence; why did not he? 

I did not see any stick in his hand, and it was at too great a distance to reach 
across, even if he was inclined. I did not see him use any violence further than 
language. I saw no blows struck, except the one who struck the policeman. 

3894. Was he talking with any person r— No, he was roaring it out. 

3895. Did you see any interruption to Murphy and Fagan’s voters there ?— Not 

the least. ° 

Examined hy the Committee. 

3896. It was Major Westropp that you said would not vote, and did not vote; 
what time of the day was that?— About 20 minutes or half-past two. I do not 
know Major Westropp, 

3897. About what period of the day was it, do you say? — About 20 minutes 
past two. 

3S98. "Was lie a friend of Colonel Chattevtoii’s?— He was. 

3899. Was it known at this booth, where you were at this period, that ihs 
«lection was virtually over against Colonel Chatterton ?— Certainly not ; because 
I did not know how the thing was going on through the city at all. I never left 
the booth. 

3900. Then was there any communication to you from the other places ?— No ; 

J polled on there as fa.st as I could. 

3901. You were not aware of that?— No, not till I left. 

3902. You. 
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3902. You expected a large number of voters at this ward r — Yes. ly. a. Esham, Esq. 

3903. You said there were some when you went away that were left to be 

polled ; (lid all that you expected poll ? — I cannot say ; I do not know. u May 1853. 

3904. You cannot say whether they did or not? — No; I have not gone through 
the list of the freemen's roll, and cannot .say whether they did poll or not ; there 
are some I do not per.sonally know, and others I do. 

3905. You cannot inform the Committee whether they were all polled or not? 

— No. 

3906. You said that you were a person very influential in the matter, and 
acting there on behalf of Colonel Oliatterton ; were you acquainted with the names 
of the voters ; those you expected 10 poll for Colonel Chatterton ?— No ; I only 
had come down the night before from Dublin. 

3907. You did not’ know the name.s of those ymu expected to vote for your 
party? — No; but I have a general knowledge of a great number of the con- 
stitueiicy of Cork, and 1 know most of the gentlemen there. 

3908. Who took your place when you went? — There was a Mr. James Lane 

and^Mr. Fitzsimons, the agent of the two candidates, and I think I left them 
both there. . 

3909. Were tliose gentlemen, as far as you know, acquainted personally with 
the voters expected to vote for Colonel Chatterton ? — I am sure they did not 
know them all. 

3910. You must have had tlie names of the promisers who were expected to 
vote ? — I did not interfere in the management of the election, and I cannot say 
as to that. 

Mr. James said that 313 voted for Colonel Chatterton, and 56 for Mr. 

Serjeant Mmphy and Mr. Fagan; and that was the sum total of the free- 
men’s booth. 

Mr. Pigotl said he was told that there were 496, and that he should correct 
that statement. 

Sgi 1. By the Committee.] Do you know who, if anybody, can give the informa- 
tion 1 am seeking, of the individuals who were expected to vote for Colonel 
Chatterton, that I may be able to ascertain which of them did not vote by the 
poll-books?— I really cannot say; many who voted for Messrs, Murphy and 
Fagan, I know, were expected to vote for Colonel Chatterton. For instance, 

W^kiuson and Scannell bad voted ilui time before for Colonel Chatterton, and 
they were expected to vote again ; and there were eight or nine men in the booth 
who followed their example. I could, on reference to the books, tell you who they 



3912. What was the name of the person who seems to have been making the 
disturbance you have described ? — I do not know his name ; I never saw the man 
before. , , j 

3013. He was very con.spicuous during that day; did you not endeavour to 
find out his name?— there was no one ciinnected with the side I was on who 
knew tlie man at all personally. n •, i 1 r 

3914. You said that some of the voters remained unpolled ; do you know ot 

your own knowledge, that some of the voters remained unpolled ?—\V hen 1 lelt 
the booth I said there were some left unpolled; I have no personal knowledge ot 
the voters being unpolled. The tickets were banded out to me from the room. 
Ido not know, 1 say distinctly, anything about Major Westropp, further than i 
tell you that li>e paper was handed out to me, and it was afterwards withdrawn ; 
and it was stated that he would not go on the table to vote. ,, , 1 

3915. I think you said Mr. O'Connell was an agent of Messrs. Murphy and 
Fagan ? — Yes, he was. 

3016. Was he a poll-clerk? — An inspector. , j 

3017. A iierson appointed to lake the poll.- — No. Each candidate had agen 
in the booth, and Mr. O’Connell was an agent for Messrs. Murphy and Fagan. 

3018. And Robert Morrogh was acting also as an agent?— No; Mr. Kobert 

Morrogh came in with the sheriff; and when he said I had no right to speak in 
the booth, 1 said I had as much right to speak as he. - nj , 

3910. You accused Morrogh of delaying the taking of the votes."— ^ot 
Morrogh. I Slated to the sheriff that the poll-clerk who was m the booth, 1 
understood Jlr. Morrogh’s nephew, was delaying the poll, because he would not 
write out the name when the name was called out. 

528. R 3920. Who 
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ir. ,1. EJutm, Esq. 3920. Who was the person you accused of delaying ? — The sheriff’s poll-clerk • 
I do not know hi.s name. 

11 May 1853, 3921. Mr. James {through the Co 7 nmittee).'] When this was mentioned, did 

not he ask the deputy whether he had any reason to complain of his representative 
in this gentleman’s presence? — Most di.stinctly, I never heard him. 

3922. Mr. Pigott {through the Covimittee)^ How many freemen are there all 
together ? — I could not tell you. 

3923* E;> the Cotumilict.'] You staie that all the voters for Colonel Chattcrtou 
were placed upon a table? — Not all. Some were allowed to poll from the side 
of the bench, as they came out of the judge’s room. 

3924. Were the voters for Me.ssrs, Murphy and Fagan placed on the table? 

No, they were not. 

3925. Can you account why tliose were placed on the table?— Mr. O’Connell 
insisted that almost every voter should be placed on the table. 

3926. All the voters for Colonel Chalterton ? — Yes ; he made some few excep- 
tions. I think old Mr. Travers was one, old Mr. John Moore Ti-avers ; he polled 
the next man after jMichael Scannell; he was sitting on the seat appropriated 
to barristers at the assizes, and Mr. O’Connell, I think, allowed him to poll there ; 
but the majority of the persons were required to come on the table. 

3927. When you say tlje majority of the persons, you mean the majoritv of the 
persons for Colonel Chutterton ? — Yes. 

392S. Mr. James.~\ When they were put on the table, were not those the only 
person.s to whom the bribery oatli was administered? — Certainly not; because 
they put the bribery oatli to them, no matter where they were. 

3929. To all ? — To all the Piorestant clergymen ; and Mr. O’Connell said he 
regretted being obliged to do so, but be had positive orders to do it- 

3930* Oti both .sides r — No, old Mr. Murphy came in to poll, and he was 
allowed to poll at once ; and no oaths were put to anyone that voted on their 
side. 

3931* By tbe Commiitee.'l — Was it for the purpose of taking the bribery oath 
that persons wt-re placed on the table?— No ; they put it to Mr. Townsend, who 
is the deputy-lieutenant of the countv and city both, and to his brother, Dr. 
Town.semJ, and to Mr. Henry Brewin Westropp, without exception. 

3932. Were those on the table sworn ; had tliey the bribery oath administered to 
them ? — \ es ; and Mr. John Moore Travers, the bribery oath was put to him. 

3933- V* hat was the ostensible reason given for putting those particular voters 
upon the table? — No ostensible reason was given; I think the object was to 
point them out; to expose them to tlie fury of ihe people in the Court-house. 

^39.34* By wliose authority were they required to appear in that way? — Mr. 

0 Connell, as each voter was called, insisted that the deputy should call him 
upon the table; and the deputy said he must come upon the table. 

3935* The deputy sheriff, you mean?— The deputy sheriff. 

3936. That was tlie person who was responsible lor taking the votes? — Yes. 

3937. Did the deputy sheriff require those voters to come upon the table 
merely at the request of Mr. O’Connell? — Yes, certainly. 

363S. And Mr. O’Connell was acting as agent for' Murphy and Fagan?— 
Yes. Whenever Mr. O'Connell did not require it, the .tieputy took the votes of 
the gentlemen on the bench alongside of him. 

3939* every case the bi’ibery' oath was administered ? — Without a single 
exception, in my recollection; even after I spoke to Mr. O’Connell about putting 
It to Prote-stant clergymen, he said lie was obliged to do it; he regretted it. 

3940. Was longer time taken in taking the 'votes of those on the table than of 
the other voters r — I should say there was, for this reason : when they were put 
on the tahk', there w’as more noise and more screeching and calling out this 
language to them, than when tiiey voted elsewhere. 

3941 • If occupied loiiger time? — Yes; there was more noise made when 
Kichard Payne was voting than anyone else; tbev appeared dreadfully incensed 
against that man. ' 

3942. Did you object to the parties being placed on the table at any timer— 

1 did frequently. 

3943- To whom did you make that objection ? — To the deputy. 

3944. What notice was taken of it?-None. He said if Mrf O’Connell required 
It he would do it ; and he said if we required their voters to come on the table he 
would do the same, but we did not require it. 

3945- This 
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3045. This seems to be the ordinary court fur the assizes ?— Yes. 

3046. Where is the place in that, court that they swear witnesses 
is alontr the wall, as it were, and the table in front of it. 

3947. Is this the place where the witnesses are sworn at the assizes? — \ es. 
3048. On the table ? — Yes. 

3Q4Q Were those persons sworn at the ordinary place where the witnesses at 
the Sizes would be sworn ?-It is ; the table is circular, in that form {pomting to 
the Committee table). 

oq;co. Was the same course taken at the booth you voted at f— iNo; tnai was 
only a temporary bootli erected in the coal store ; this was the regular ordinary 

Court-house; there were 2,000 people in the building. , , 1 

30'ti. Is the table a much greater height than the level of the other place r 
It 15 biaher ; first there is the bench, and then tiie table is probably ibree feet 
under the height of die bench, and then the level of the Court-house is three or 

four feet under that. i i 1 

3QS2. The electors who voted without standing on the table, \vliat level were 
they on ? — Tfie majority of those who voted, and were not put on the table, voted 
from the corner of the bench at the deputy’s right hand. ... * ui - 

30^3. At a higher level than the voters who were made to stand on the table .-■ 

II lihdier level, but they came out of the door, which was quite close. 

3QU- ft was quite as conspicuous f — Ves; but they could presently retne, 
while the parties on the table had to force their way through the crowd, aiid go 
out of the Court-house ; it gave them some delay to bring them from the judge s 

room on the table. , 

39.55. yir.PigoU.} It ivas Colonel Chatterton s voters who were put on the 

table?— Ves. , ^ xr., 

3056. Was the oath put to Fagan and Murphy s voters ; ^ • 

3957. Bv the CmmiUte.l I thouttht you said it was put to all the electors . 

No , It wiis put to those who voted for Colonel Chatterton, not to those who voted 

for Murphy and Fagan. withdrew. 



W.A.Ixham, Bsfj* 
n May 1,^53. 



Hedges Eyre Chatterton, Esq., was called in ; and having been.swont, was 
Examined by Mr. Pigott, as follows : 

395S. YOU are a Barrister-at-law ?— Yes, I am. 

QQiiQ. At the Irish bar r — At the Irish bar. 

3960 Anv relation of Colonel Cbatterton s . Yes. 

ifeV Tmrwe 7 e^r.t"electio„ for the city of Corhf-Yes, I was; I was a 
member of Colonel Cliatterton’s committee, and aettng as counsel upon ■ 

Were you at either of the polling places on the nioruiiig of tlie election r 
-fof:,tl early ; 1 was not 7 any "of the polling 1*-^ 
voted myself; at a lane off Old George-slreet, the Exchange Ward, 

Mall;- 1 know I voted for some property 
on the South Mall ; the Custom-house Ward, it is. 

396.?. Smith-street Yes. , . in the morning; 

3966. ^'hat imie did you go to bmitu-stieet. ^ 

the moment the booth was opened. ^ j 

3967. Was there «>y , Ehrf “ ™ the earll’est moment I could, 

there; the. booth was jnst opened , 1 c..„ minnles 

3968. How long did you 

thelflll 

rooms; I bad been there at six, and Georo-e-streCt. In the first 

3970. Where ware Cork on the nomi- 

before breakfast into the town, and cn passii^ Kino- street* and in the 

Roman-catholic Chapel, called St Patrick’s f pra^^ 

neighbourhood of that chnpel as I was passing, and the p op g „ 

528. ^ 
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'll. E. CJiaitcrion, a man was employed posting bills a«ainst a ^vall, and distributing handbills to the 
different persons passing by ; those were handbills as to the alleged outraoesat 
u May 18-5 Stockport; a number of people were passing at that time going to chapel. 

‘ ^ ^ ^ 3971. Will you come to the next morning? — The next morning I voted at 

elglji o’clock, and returned to the committee-rooms, and then several persons came 
in and stated they had been assaulted, and that different outrages had taken 
place ill different parts of the town. I remained there till about 11 o’clock and 
went up by myself in search of Mr. Gore Jones, the stipendiary ma<yislrate • I 
went to where I was informed he had been staying, at Conway's stable yard, where 
the military were .stationed ; I saw the officer in command of the military, and 
stated to him what had been represented to me, and asked him lo order out a 
party ; but he said he could not do so without a magistrate. 

3972. What o’clock was that?— About 1 1 or half-past to. 

3973 * you go to Harpur-lane? — Yes; but before that I went to the com- 
manding- officer. 

3974. 'What occurred ? — I took a memorandum of it at the time, and I will 
state what occurred. I went up to the City Court-hou.se, where the high sheriff’s 
and Judge’s rooms were ; tlie liigh sheriff was sitting there ; I represented to him 
the state of the city, and I requested him to order out the military, and give some 
further protection to our voters. 

397.5. What o’clock was tliat? — Between 10 and 1 1. 

3976. Y'es; go 011?— He stated that he had given deputations to four mai^is- 
Irates, and immed amongst them Mr. John Besnard ; I saw Mr. John Besna^rd, 
and he told me that he had been requested by the sheriff to act with the military; 
but he said he would not do so, as the other magistrates who had been accustomed 
to act with him Imd not got deputations from the sheriff, and amonust other's he 
said^ Mr. William Preston While, who was the senior magi.slrate of the city. Mr. 
M bite was standing at that lime on the Court-house steps'; I asked Mr. Beamish 
the sheriff; to give a deputation to Mr. White, without u horn the other magistrates 
had refused to act, and he declined to do so. 

3977. Mr. /a?«c'5.] I.s that Captain White ? — Yes. 

39 '^^- Wr. Pigott.'] Was there any disturbance going on in the town then?— 
Yes, very great. 



3979. What part of the townr-At Harpur-lane. at Shandoii, where the 
polling place was ; I am merely stating what I stated to the sheriff. I then left 
the sheriff, and met Mr. Fitzsimons coming up towards the Court-house, and 
1 returned with him to the sheriff’s rooms. \Ve again refloated to the sheriff the 
staternents that had been made, and produced different affidavits of the persons 
who bad sworn to assaults having been committed on them. 

39S0. How many do you tliink ?— There wei-e four or 6 ve affidavits produced ; 
1 cannot say which ; they were read to the sheriff, who was accompanied by 
Mr. Robert Morrogh. ^ ^ 

, ™°“ '• '‘“ended by Mr. Robert Morroih, 

T sub-sheriff; Mr, Robert Morrosrh said to the 

sherift his «as all absurd, for he never knew a quieter election in liis life. When 
-1 “'"‘"'f inspector of constabolarv, came in and 

made an official report lo the shenff'of the disturbances that were goina on in the 
wlTen '0 i*','". as I had done, of the want of maaistrates. Then, 

When t «as there, Mr. Fitzsimons made some observations, and Mr. Robert Mor- 
roRh spoke in reference to them; Mr. Fiizsiiiious objected to Mr. Morroffh 

Tn'rbH’'."®’ ' m' Morrogh stated that he was agent- for one of the 

candldate,s, and had a right therefore to be heard 

unmn.;'. 'r '‘ir'®' ™“'‘’ S° “d look round the 
Co Hli is "r™' '"‘0 the freemen’s booth, which is held in the 

r.Ztr ®"ting, in the judge’s room, and 

thl Nation-, "r “Jk 7 “ ^ ‘den came up from 

statiL that a® doni the sheriff protection for the National Bank, 

Xkdne ' f a National Bank, and the mob were- 

to close die I “■ I the windows, and tliev were obliged 

to^he siieT? sheriff do ?-Mr. Robert Morrogh then said 

rfeet and the r W o ‘"™ ‘‘im out V or words to that 

broken than do that '°Tl, * "ould rather have their windows 

en than do that. Then Mr. Beamish, about that hour, said, “ Well, I will 



give 
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give a deputation to all the magistrates in Cork without naming any one ; make 
them all act.” 

3984. Bid he do so ? — Yes, he did do so ; and be took a sheet of paper, and 
■wrote, “ I authorise ail the magistrates,” I do not say the very words, “ generally 
to act.” This was about 12 o’clock ; half-past 11 to 12. 

3985. Yes; what next?— Mr. White then went up to Elizabeth Fort, where a 
portion of the military were stationed, and returned in 20 minutes with a large 
party of infantry. 

3986. Captain White ? — Yes. 

3987. Were you there?— I was standing on the steps of the Court-house. 

3988. Was there a large crowd ?— Yes, a veiy large crowd ; they had just 
marched past the Court-house with bands of music and flags. 

3989. Had they any placards with them ?— 1 cannot say. 

3090. Did they march in any order ? — 1 cannot say that they did in anything 
like regular order. 

3991. Were the men and women all intermingled, or how r — 1 cannot say as to 
that ; I did not observe as to that. 

3992. Well ?— I breakfasted then, and then went down to the commttee- 
rooins again. 

3003. Wiiat committee-rooms ?~Colone! Chatterton’s committee-rooms, i 11 
Geo'rge-slreet, the head comuiittee-rooiiis ; and then stated as tiie military had 
been ordered out, and the magistrates a|ipointed to act, we would try to take up 
some of our men who had been deterred in the earlier part of the day from 

™3994. By the Committee.l What o’clock was tliat ?— This was approaching one 
o’clock • or perhaps it may have been so late as half-past one, but not latei. 

3995. Mr. Pkott.l Had you got some voters in your commiuee-room that 
were deterred from voting? —Yes, amongst others a man I particularly remember, 
named Richard Clarke, a cabinet-maker. 

3996. And others besides Clarke ?— And others besides Clarke. 

3997 - Were they afraid to go and vote? — So they slated ; ttiere was Clarke; 

I can only speak of the parly I afterwards accompanied myself. ^ ^ 

3998. Speak to your own knowledge ? — Richard Clarke, the Rev. Francis De 
Montmorency St. George, who was in the same party, but I cannot say that he 
had been deterred from voting; Mr. David Hall, I cannot say that he had been 
deterred from voting; and Mr. John Hodder was the third, who told me he was 
afraid to vote ; those were all voters that voted at Harpur-lane booth, I believe 

that is Exchange Ward. , , 

MOO. You ivent up with tllem afterwards ?-I went op t we got two cars and 
drove op to this place of polling at Harpur-Iaoe; there were four m the car vvi h 
me ; Clarke was one ; in the other car « as Mr. St. George, Mr. Hodder, and two 

others I did not know. , .v- i 

4000. In that way you got tliem polled 1—1 came up then to this place , theie 
wal a mob. I could Lplain it much better it I had a map {a map was handed a 
the Witness). We proceeded op Market-street, and came to a narrow 

a market used as a potato market. I d.ove to the entrance 

was a very large crowd assembled, consisting of men and women, the 

being women, with a great many men amongst them. Ihe men had, as many I 

could observe, short sticks in their hands. v * • o 

4001. Thick or thin?— Pretty good; quite enough to give a veiy severe 

“aoor Go on 1 -They said, as we were passing. “ We will mark you coming 
out; we know you, and we will mark you coming out. We were dnvin at the 
time in a car; they are open, ail the cars, with merely a thin curtain at the back, 
they were open. We got into the market ; the booth inside in tlie market , the 

ShTplaced astheyafe marked here f %'^he\?artt“wfth 

There is a lean-to roof running the entire length ol each side of the market, with 
a Hrge open space in the centre; under those two lean-tos were boards, formed 

into a table (tlescrihing the same). ■, „c ,i., „,™rVet 

4003. The two booths were side bys,de?-At the opposite s de of = 

Thts market was nearly full of men and w omen ; there was a party of iinlilary , with 
Mr. French, the magistrate, on one side ot the market-place. .... rrt,. 

4004 In what state were the People, there ?-ln a very excited state. ^ 

moment we got out of the cars they seised us, and said, ‘ For whom do^jou 
,528. ® 3 
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vote? Will yon come with us?” I die! not say anything to them what side 
those parties were going to vote, and we got over to the polling place where the 
firsidivision were to vote. As soon as the first of the men of that side had voted 
the mob closed in upon us, and Clarke, who was with me, was to vote at the 
opposite side of the market-place, and between the two polling places there was 
a very large mob of persons assembled. They seized Clarke, and attempted to 
pull him away from me. I called to Mr. French to come with a small party. 
He sent a small party of military, with an officer, who escorted us across the 
market-place lo the other booth where Clarke was to vote. Mr. Hall, too, accora- 
panied ns, and Mr. Hodder were to vote at the same side. When we got over 
there was a dense mob about that place, and there were about eight policemen 
to attempt to clear the place, which tliey were perfectly unable to do. The 
mouant Mr. Hodder voted, a man was standing up on a form at Colonel Chat- 
tertun s side of the booth ; and the moment he heard Mr. Hodder vote, he called 
to the mob behind him lor whom he voted. 



4005. You mean he called out? — Yes, he called out, “ Voted for Cbatterton.” 
As soon as Clarke came up, he called out the same to the mob ; this man. standian 
on the form ; he called to the mob, “ This man has voted fur Cliatterton.” ° 

4006. Is that the form where the poll-clerk is ?— Yes ; the poll-clerk was sitting 
up at the other end, and this man standing at the lower end. I pointed out that 
to a policemiiu, who was standing near; he said he was unable to do anythiuv. 
As soon as the men had voted, immediately the whole party were seized hold 
of by the mob. 

4007. Seized hold of? — ^Yes ; they pressed in upon us. and seized on the whole 
party; tliey congregated from all directions, and pressed in on this particular 
point ; and our cars had been obliged to drive nut into the wide street, the 
market street, into which the lane led fronting it; it was quite impossible to get 
out. I sent H message across to Mr. French, the magistrate, ^rho was the other 
^de of the market ; he came over, with an officer and a party of, I believe, the 
Royals, who moved them to the other side of the market. 

4008. Toescqrt you out?— The men formed, and opened, and put our party into 

the centre; and in that way, with Mr. French walking close beside me, we moved 
out towards the gate of the market towards the mob. While we were movioff 
out, the mob several times attempted to drag us out from between the soldiers'! 
I bad two coats on ; they tore the skins off of one coat completely, in trying lo 
drag me out. r o 

4000. Meji or women, or both r — Both men and women ; we got on slowly, 
ant as soon as we pt to the gates of the market, we vvere attacked bv a regular 
volley of stones. I was struck in the back with a stone, and it nearly knocked 
me down ; a large stone. M]‘. Frencli, at the same moment, was struck on the 
head witli a stone; the magistrate’s hat was knocked off, and his head kid 
open. 

4010. Was that the sort of powdered pavement (producing a specimen)?— Some 

01 the stones were larger than that, o e s 

4011. Yes ; what next .'—Then, as we got out, all the militaiy escorted us as 
kr as our cars, which were standing outside ; into that car Clarke and I, and Mr. 

a Harris, got. The military then, and the officer 

said he was riot <it hbeity to escort us any further. As I was getting into the car, 
I was se'“d by the skirls of the ottier coat, and attempted to he dragged back by 
the inob and the skirt of that coat too was tom off. We then got into the car, 
and kept the prtains as close as we could, and were followed by a lame mob, 
pel ing us with stones tnlo the car. The man drove on as well as he could ; the 
mob followed, aciualljrtakmg aim into the car; we were not able to close the 

tI? 'Vherewewere sitting. 

The driver s b t was knocked off, and his head cut. We drove along towards 

‘‘''t .'‘‘■“S™"® Were ; we drove up, and were followed by the 
temnle hv a s+o l' ■''1' ^ believe, was struck while in the car, on the 

bWdL^Ud Hrgely. I was much afraid of his 

an, n„ -If I, f ^0 ''*'7 --apidly. 

anv voter tn v ^ l*"^ ^ polliog pkcc, was it unsafe for 

of ant o „‘s ^1^1 ” " Chatterton ?-Perfectly so "it would be at the perfi 

the (l^rap-nnn- opmion, to do so. We were followed by the mob past 

mob Srt 0^4 wT ri"" =1 "htgikrate at the time, upon the Parade; the 

mob stopped when they saw the dragoons, hut a number passed the dragoons, 

following 
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following iis, pelting the stones into the car. The bottom of the car was full of 
stones, when we got to the place where we escaped into. We drove into Conway’s 
Yard, and that was the only safe place we could go to, and the mob followed us 
to the gate of the yard, and were then stopped by the military, who formed 
across. 

4013. You did not visit any other polling place, J think? — No, I was not able 
to go anywhere after that. 

4014. During- the daj , were you in either of your Cumraittec-rooms when any 
person was brought in wounded? — I was there when Mr. Cleburne was brought 
in wounded. 

4015. A voter of Colonel Chatterton’s ? — Yes. 

4016. Where was he wounded?— In the mouth; he stated he was knocked 

do\'Ti. 

4017. Did you see any other wounded man in the committee-room when you 
were there ? — No, I think not. 

4018. Did yon see the sheriff go about the town during the day in a car r — 
I saw him late in the day, about three or four o’clock, come down to the polling 
place at Smith-street, near the committee-room where I was staying, in Old 
George-street. 

4019. That is the Custom-house Ward ? — Yes, the Custom-house Ward. 

4020. Was he in a car ? — I did not see him in the car. As soon as he passed 
1 went into the booth, and I saw him in the booth inside; there were, walking 
about with him, then, two Rom-dn-catbolic clergymen in the store in Sinith-streec. 

4021. What time of the day? — Between three and four o’clock. 

4022. They' were in the booth ? — VValking about the booth with him. 

4023. Did you know them ? — No •, I do not reside in Cork. 

4024. They were with tlie sheriff? — Walking with him in his company. 

4025. In the booth? — It is a large store; the booth is merely a place railed 
off at one corner of it. 

4026. Did you see any priests at Harpur-lane r — No, I had no opportunity of 
seeing. 

Cross-examined by Mr. James. 

4027. How many gentlemen were there in the booth with tlie sheriff when 
you saw the two Roman-catholic priests r — A great many ; but not in company 
with the sheriff. 

4028. Wliat is the size of the booth ? — A great deal larger than this room. - 

4029. He was speaking to different people? — I did not see him. 

4030. How long were you there? — Five or six minutes. 

4031. Did you speak to him ? — I did. 

4032. Then he was in company with you while vou w’ere speaking to him ? — 
Yes. 

4033. And a great many people ? — Yes. 

4034. To whom he was speaking? — I did not see him speaking to any one. 

4035. Was he speaking to the priests when he was speaking to you? — No.' 

4036. You were 011 the committee — Yes. 

4037. Did you get the returns of the poll ? — No. 

4038. Was any arrangement made for procuring the returns of the poll ?-— 
I am not aware. 

4039. Every liour, from rime to lime, they generally get the poll return in the 
English elections? — There were returns brought into tire coinuiittee-rooras ; but 
what arrangements were made 1 cannot say a.s to that. 

4040. Did you see returns? — I saw papers from the booths coming in with the 
numl>ers who had voted. 

4041. When vou sa'w the sheriff about that arrangement, did you suggest that 
Captiiin White should be one of the magistrates ? — Yes, I did. 

4042. Who el-e did you suggest should be one of the magistrates to whom a 
deputation should be given ? — I did not suggest any other magistrate but him ; 
I had spoken to other magistrates before as to their not acting, and tliey said 
they would not act unless Ca[)tain White got a deputation. 

4043. He was a strongiah partisan .? — 1 do not know ; he is a very active 
magi^t^ate. 

4044. Did you see him while he 'was struck ? — ^No. 

4045. It is the same gentleman? — Yes. c k a 

. ^ ^ 4 4046- And 
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4046. And a strong partisan, is not he ? — I do not know that I ever saw him 
show any strong partisanship. 

4047. Is he on your committee ? — I cannot say ; I know he is a Conservative 

4048. Did not he attend vour committee-room ? — I do not remember seeing him 
there. I do not reside in Cork ; I only came down from Dublin tl)e day before 

4049. Who is M r. Besnard ; who named him? — I spoke to Mr. Besnardoti 
my way to the sheriff; I said, “ The officer of military says he cannot act with, 
out a magistrate ; will you come ? *’ 

4050. When he signed the deputation to all the magistrates, do you know 
Mr. Roche was one of the magistrates there? — Present? 

4051. Was he a magistrate? — I believe so; I think so. 

4052. The deputation included every one? — Yes, 

4053. Mr. Roche, who was at the National Bank, was a magistrate r — I do not 
know that. 

4054. Is not he the manager of the bank? — No; he was one of the local 
directors of the National Bank. 

4055 ' Did the sheriff tell you he had sent round two magistrates, one each 
side of politics, to report on the state of the town ? — No ; he did not say that. 

4056. Do you know the fact that he did so r— No ; nor have I any reason to 
think he did. 

4057. He did not state it to you?— He stated nothing to me on that subject. 

4058. Had you ever been at a Cork election before ? — Several. 

4059. In the same capacity ? — No ; before I was old enough to be in that 
capacity as counsel. 

4060. You acted as counsel? — Yes; we had no counsel in our booths. I was 
acting in the committee-rooms, to give any advice to the committee. 

4061. Did you draw up any of those various informations ? — Yes. 

4062. The whole 100 ? — No ; perhaps five or six. 

4063. You stated, when you got to the bootli with Clarke, and Hall, and Hodder, 

you were seized on, and the mob said, Will you not come to us ?” Yes, they 

got hold of me by the coat, and said, “ Will you not come to our side ?” 

4064. What aid you say?— I said nothing. I kept on good terms as long as 

I could. ^ 

4o 6.> Arid you went to the other side? — Yes. 

40G6. And you went up and voted r— No, I took a man up. 

4067. Where did you vote?— In the Custom-house Ward, in Smith-sireet. I 
was the very first voter. 

4068. Where did jou poll Montmorency St. George and Clarke ? At Harpur- 

lane. ^ 

4069. What time of the day was that '—About half-past one or two 

4070. They all plumped for Chatterton, I suppose ?— Some of them'may have 
voted for Mr. Perrier; Richard Clarke. David Hall, and Francis Montmorency 
St George. There were two booths there. Mr. St. George voted in one booth, 
and Hodder, and Hall, and Clarke voted in the other. 

4071. About Mf-past one. you say ?- Yes, from the best opinion I can form 
as to the time. {Ihe names were read from the poll-booJcs.) 

4072. How long do you think you were at that booth altogether?— About 
three-quarters of an hour, or half an hour. 

4073. Then you polled all your men ? — Yes. 

4074. All your men were polled?— Yes. 



[Examined by the Committee. 

4075. When you found the town in this state of great disturbance, why was 

no application made to the mayor in respect of it?— I do not know. I did not 
see the mayor during the day As soon as I had seen the condition of things, I 
went to look after Mr. Gore Jones. “ 

4076. Does a stipendiary magistrate’s coming down from Dublin, or elsewhere, 
supersede the functions of the mayor I— Certainly not ; but that impression was 

4077* You knew better? — I did. 

4078. Why did you not inform the magistrates so?— I did. 

4079. Would Mr. Gore Jones, or any other stipendiary magistrate coming 

down, supersede the other magistrates?— I think not. 

4080. What 
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40S0. reason was there for the maoistrates having a deputation before 

they would act ? — I do not know that there was anv. 

4081. You stated you met a large mob with bands, and placards, and flaas?— 
Not placards, but boughs. 

4052. With regard to the boughs, were iljey light boughs, twigs, or were they 
heavy boughs of trees? — They were not heavy boughs; boughs they carried in 
their liands as emblems. I should think so. They were not boughs capable of 
doing any miscliicr. 

4053. Not capable of liitting a man strongly on the head, or doing any great 
damage ? — No. 

4084. Do you know what trees they aere?— Elin I should think most likely. 

40S5, Was the elm Mr. Serjeant Murphy’s and Mr. Fagan’s badge? — No, but 
I think the green was. 

4086. You said flag.s ; what were the flags? — They were coloured green flags, 
I think, as well as I recollect ; nothing very remarkable; I did not ob-serve any 
devices upon them, but there may have been; I did not observe anv. 

4087. Were they of any sizer— Some were, but not very large. 

4088. They had no device as far as you saw? — I cannot say; I did not 
see any. 

4089. Mr. James (through the Committee).'] Were they temperance flags, 
or did you see any flags at all connected with this particular election ? — I do not 
know whether thi'y were teinperauce flags, or whether they had been got ujj for 
the purposes of the election. 

[The Wiini ss withdrew. 



H. 



n 



Alleyn Charles M'Carlhy was called i.n ; and, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Seijeant Kinglake, as follows: 

4090. YOU are a Solicitor of Cork? — Ve.s. 

4091. Were you, at the last election tor Cork, one of the inspectors? — Yes, 
I was. 

4092. On behalf of Colonel Chatterton ? — I was. The nomination was for 
Mr. Perrier ; but I acted as inspector tor both candidates. 

4093. At what booth did you act as ins[)ector ? — No. 4 ; the Lee Ward. 

4094. Where do yon reside yourself?— I reside near Douglas, about a mile and 
a half from the city of Cork. 

4095. Before the time of the election, had you seen any placards or things that 
attracted your attention r — Numerous. 

4096. Wliere liad you seen tiiem? — They were generally po.sted about the city 
and neighbourhood of Cork, ami in my own neighbourhood of Douglas. I took 
some of them down that were posted in my own neighbourhood. 

4097. When did you see theni first posted ? — A few days before tlie election. 

4098. When you came to the city of Cork, did you see them in the neighbour- 
hood? — About the neighbourhood. I saw them in all directions about the city 
and neighliourhond. 

4099. Will you just look at that and see if that is one? — I took it down myself 
on Saturday evening previously to the election. It was posted very' near iny own 
gate, in ttie Dublin-road. 

[The sa?ne was handed in, and is as follows:] 

“Cork Election. 

“Roman Catholic Women of Cork.— Will you allow your husbands your brothers, your 
sons, to vote for Colonel Chatterton, who voted fur the inspecticu of nunneries, and for 
subjecting these holy women therein to an insult, whirh the English law does not allow 
to be cifiered to the vilest of the female sex, witiiout a magistrate’s warrant and a charge of 
crime ? ” 



4100. Did you see similar ones? — Yes, very extensively posted. 

4toi . Did you see similar ones ? — Yes, very extensively posted. 

4102. Did you see others? — Yes, there was another placard, which I took 
down, also relative to the proceedings of a meeting held at Douglas Chapel. 

4103. What was that?— That was one in which was mentioned a number of 
parties I knew, residing about the neighbourhood. That purported to be a reso- 
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A. C. McCarthy, lutioii of th.e meetins held at Douglas Cijapel, on the 4th of July, a( which a 

number of parties, whose names tvere attacberi to it, pledged themselves upon 

n May 1853. God’s altar to vote for Messrs. Fagan and Murphy, and denounced any parties, 
any electors, ulio should attempt to save their conscience, and serve manunon — I 
think that was the exitression — by voting for Colonel Clialterton and one of the 
other Members. There were a number of names, and the first was that of the 
Roman-catholic priest of Douglas, Mr. O’Sullivan, whom I know. 

4104. Did you see thetn at any other place except Douglas? — I saw tliem 
about the city of Cork. 

4105. 'Vas that before the nomination day, or when ? — Before the nmninatioa 
day; that meeting was held on the 4th of July, and those bills were posted shortly 
affcrward.s, and the nnmiiialion was on the nth, I ihiuk. 

4106. Were you [uesent at the Court-house on the nomination-day ? — Yes. 

4107. \Vhom did you see there; did you see Mr. Beumisli ? — Yes, he was 
there, and Colonel Cliatterton, and jMr. Fagan, and the staff on both side.s. 

41 oS. Did you hear Mr, Serjeant Murphy address the persons present? — I did. 

4109. What did you hear him say; this was at the nomination at tlie Court- 
house? — He touched on many matters coimeclecl with tiie election that struck me 
pni ticiilarly. In one i>art of it he .stated the voters of the north and south liberties 
would sufiport him ami Mr. Fagan, and in confirmation of his statement lie 
appealed to Mr. Falvey, a Roman-catholic priest then [iresent, in confirmation of 
liis statement, as regarded the election of ilie north liberties. Mi\ Falvey got up, 
and represented by bis gesture and manner an assent that he considered himself 
pledged, or pledged himself on behalf of the electors. Seijeanr Murphy appealed 
likewise to Mr. O’Regan, anotlier priest present, for the south liberties, and be, 
in like manner, got up and responded, and waved his hand to tlie electors, and, 
as I understood, pledged himself in like manner on behalf of those of the south 
liberties. He resides in the south libertie.s. 

4110. Mr. Falvey resides in the north liberties? — Yes. 

411 1. Now, is Mr. Falvey an officiating minister doing duty? — Yes, I under- 
stand so. 

41 1 2. And Mr. O Regan ? — Yt\^, I am sure of that ; Mr. O'Regan resides very 
near my own place. 

4113. Did von sec Mr. O’Regan about at all at the election ? — I saw him on 
the Saturday previous to the election. I saw^ him on Saturday night, going about 
very late among the electors. I was charged with communications to electors 
in that iieiglibourliood, and as fast as I went out of a house tie went into it. 

4114. What time did you go to the booth ?—l went there a little before the 
polling, about eight o’clock; just in time for the polling. 

41 1 5. In the Lee Ward ? — Yes, bootii No. 4. * 

4116. That is a place where there were two booths? — Y^es, theie were two 
booths in tliat enclosure. 

41 17. What time did you get there ? — Tlie bootli was held in the yard, or in 
an enclosed place used as shambles, situated in one of the worst localities in Cork; 
it is an open space. 

4118. What time did you get there?— A little before eight o’clock. 

4119. In what state did you find things when you first got there? — The polling 
had not coramenced at the time ; there were certain parties in and about the 
place, and in the booth, perhaps shortly after the polling commenced. I recollect 
there t\eie some there at the time, but immediateiv after the polling commenced 
a great number of men occupying both sides of the booth ; one part had been 
allotted, at least 1 put up placards on that side of the bootit denoting when the 
voters for Colonel Chatterton were to go, but both sides were occupied by those 
men with sticks and cudgels of different kinds. 

4120. Were those men voters ?— Certainly not. 

4121. What kind of sticks and cudgels were they ?— They were of different 
descriptions of slicks ; but I recollect some formed out of some wood, about two 
feet and aha f long, apiece of oak evidently intended for the spoke of a cart 
wheel, with the end of it rounded to suit the hand ; the sharp edges taken off of it. 

4122. Woulil that be rather a desperate implement? — I should sav a most 
deadly weapon. 

4123. How many should you say you saw.?— Not very many of that description, 

but 1 saw a number of slicks. 

4124. How manj men did jon see there at that time?— In the booth No. 4. 

Lee 
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Lee Ward, immediately near me, I should say there were 20 perhaps in the early 
part of the day. 

4125. Just describe, will you, what turn the things took there? — Very soon, 
irainediately on the polling commencing, there was considerable excitement arose, 
and outside the streets became thronged with a great number of |.iersons; an 
immense mob of people were inside, and parties continued to press upon our books, 
and in fact to obstruct us in every way they could ; it was impossible for voters to 
get to the table. I called upon the inspector of police, tiie chief ofpolice, several 
times to keep back those men, who still continued to press forward and get 
over us on our shoulders, and inconvenience us in every way tl:ey could to 
obstruct us. 

4126. Did you get any assistance? — No, I did not; I liad occasion afterw'ards 
to apply at the time the riot commenced to protect voters ; be told me he had not 
a sufficient number of men to afford me that assistance. 

4127. How long did you remain there ? — The polling went on till half-past 10, 
alien the riot became very violent. 

412S. In what way did it become violent? — The voters for Colonel Chatterton 
were obstructed in the " ay I say, and threatened by the parties uetiug for Messrs 
Murphv and Fagan. 

4129. In what way were they threatened? — They came across the table, and 
shook their hands in the faces of the parties coming to vote, telling them not to sell 
their country, and not to vote against their religion ; ami then it was, “ Do if you 
dare ; and hands were shaken in the faces of tlje men, and they threatened they 
would do for them, and not deal with them. 

4130. Do you recollect a man named Dwyer? — Yes, particularly well. 

4131. Y/lmt happened to him? — The threats thatl spoke of were exercised to 
him, and the man still persisted in voting for C.'olonc! Chatterton; there was 
immediately then a cry raised of “ Turn him ouC’ by the mob ; the outside door 
was surrounded bv a large concourse of people, and men particularly at that time 
were in the door-ivay ready to receive liiin, ant! there vvas that general cry of the 
mob, “Turn him out;” and tlie parties inside next to him caught him by the arms 
and attempted to drag him out. 

4132. What did you do? — I prevented them touching him, and called upon the 
chief of the police to give me protection for the man. 

41 33. Did you get an escort ? — He said he had not a sufficient number of men ; 
he had not 10 men for the booth. 

4134. M'as that Mr. Haduett?— Yes ; he advised me nor to attempt to remove 
the man until the dragoons could be sent for. 

4135. What took place upon that; what did the people do '—borne ot them 
that were inside caught the man by the arm, and attempted to geUiim out, and 
I stood sentry over him ; and they said he might as well get it at first as at last, 

meaning the beating, I understood. _ , .9 

4136. Were you there when the police were obliged to fix their bayonets. 
Yes; the mob had become general, and stones were thrown in large numbers. 

4137. Wait a moment?— The police had to fix bayonets to clear the passage 

and keep the mob out ; they were beaten back, and only saved themselves by 
shutting the gates. . ... . 

4138. You say stones were thrown in there; in what direction did the stones 
come from ?— Some came in from the street side ; there were others that came m 
such a direction, they were, I am sure, thrown from the windows of the houses 
opposite ; the entrance wa.s at that side, and tlie stones came right over on to the 
table siraigluforwaid {describmg it) ; they niust have been, I think, certainly thrown 
in that wav; they must have come in in the way I state* 

4130. Wliat happened then '-The excitement became so great, an attempt 
Was made to rescue a musket from one of the police ; a violent struggle between a 



very athletic man and a party inside. , 

4140. Uo von knou- him No, but I witnessed the struggle; and the cate ot 

mv papers and books required great attention, and at that moment the deputy was 
obliaed 10 adjourn the poll ; the table was knocked down, and I had to get my 
papers, and I did not see the issue of the struggle about the musket, but tt was 
reported tliat the man succeeded in getting it. . r 

41 41 . Did you see that r-Not exactly, but I saw a violent contest for it. 

4I412. Do vou know the policeman ? — No ; he was one of the t^cty. 

4143. Did you see whether Hadnett met with any injury ?— He was violently 
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A. C. HJ‘Cnrik)j. assailed, and struck with a stone in the mouth, which bled very profusely, and his 
coat was saturated with blood. 

i: May 1853. 4144- Was it upon tliat tiie adjournment took place ? — At that lime. 

4145. Was it about half-past 10, do you say ? — About half-past 10. 

4146. Were thei'e any voters then waiting to poll r — Yes. 

4147. What were their names? — Mr. Aldwcrth and a Mr. Boltster. 

4148. Who is Mr. Aldworth ? — A magistrate, I believe, of the county of 
Cork. 

4149. Can you tell me whether those gentlemen did in fact poll at the election ? 
— No ; there was a Mr. Aldworth polled the next day, but he was a brother, not 
this Mr. Aldworth. 

4150. During the time this violence was going on, were tlie persons with you 
wailing to poll? — Yes. 

4151. And they came away? — They came away without being able to poll. 

4152. Mr. Ja 7 )ies.^ Did they poll the next day ? — No. 

4153. Mr. Seijeant Kwgloke.] They never polled at all? — No. 

4154. You say there was a gentleman named Aldworih, a clergyman, did poll ? 
— Yes, but those two did not poll at ail. 

4155. Were you |>resent, and heard the soldiers come ? — Yes. 

4156. Did you see the high sheriff, Mr. Bediiiish, there? — I did. 

4157. When was that? — He arrived after the adjournment ; some time after the 
troops had arrived. 

4158. Had be any one with him ? — Mr. Robert Morrogh was w'iih him. 

4159. Was any one with him ; do you know Mr. Fagan ? — He came, too, after 
wards ; hut I think it was after Mr. Beamish and Mr. Morrogh had arrived. 

4160. Who was tlie deputy of tliat booth ? — Mr. Wel.sh. 

4161. They wanted him to re-open the poll; was it so? — Yes, they did; Mr. 
Morrogh was very anxious the polling slioulc! be resumed, and seemed to think 
there was no occasion for the adjournment ; that the excitement was passed over, 
and they might resume the polling. 

4102. The deputy would not tlo it? — No, the deputy would not <lo it, and Mr. 
Morrogh wa.s very angry apparently at his not doing so, and called upon him to do 
his duty; the deputy said he was ready to do so, and if the sheriff gave him 
directions, he would resume the polling; but he would not take any directions, 
from Mr. Robert Morrogh ; tite sheriii'did not give him directions, and after that 
Mr. I'agan arrived. 

4103. Now, could you get away from the booth? — No, i was obliged to remain 
prisoner, I may say, until a late hour in the day, and I was advised by some of the 
police not to attempt to leave the booth; by the head constable, Porter, not to 
attempt to leave the booth. 

4164. Were you afraid to leave the booth?— I was afraid to leave the booth; 

I had to remain there till nearly three o’clock. 

4165. How were you dealt with ? — I had to get out; but as to getting out 
through the lower door, which was near my booth. I considered it quite im- 
possible; I got out unperceived in a great measure through the upper door, and 
got around by the back streets away from the great body of the mob ; opposite 
Shandnn churdj, near the front entrance, I was recognised by some of the mob, 
who called me a bloody ruffian, and used other threats 5 there happened to be a 
body ot police coming near, and I attril)ute to that my escape witiiout injury. 

4idd. ^Vlien was that? — About three o’clock. 

4167. From the time of the adjournment till then, you were obliged to remain 
in the booth? — Yes, the excitement was so great, no one could approach; there 
was a great mob there with branches of trees, and shouting and Veiling, and so 
on ; and as the diagoons were there, they hit them in the head with tiieir branches, 
and secnicd to have quite the control (4 the whole city. 

416s. Did you go to the booth the next day ?— I did. 

4 J(5 o. It was re-opened the next morniugr — Yes, it was re-opened the next 
morning. 

4170. What state of things did you find? — There was the same excitement 
during the day, not immediately on the opening of the poll, because that com- 
menced rather quieily : but immediately after, half an hour after, the crowd began to 
asaemhie, and the same excitement continued during that day as there had'been 
jirevioiisly ; that was the only booili open, and there was a great concourse of 
peojde. 

4171. Were 
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4171. Were you there as inspector? — Yes. 

4172. AYbat was the conduct of the people? — There was some rioting going 
on but not exercised towards the voters in the same degree, because we liad no 
voters that would poll ; there was no voter to poll there ; there were but two gen- 
tlemen tendered themselves, and one was the Rev. Mr. Aldworth, and the other 
Mr. Jeffries ; those were the only two who polled during the daj% but the excite- 
ment of the mob that day was the same as the day previously ; a party came to 
the church opposite, and they were violently assaulted ; ii wedding party came to 
the church that was immediately opposite, and they were attacked with stones 
and sticks, and the lady was struck through the carriage window witli a stick, 

4173- Were those the only two persons that came at all'? — The only two that 
polled for Colonel Chattertou ; tliere were several for Murphy and Fagan. 

4174. Do you know how many polled altogether ?— I have got a memorandum 

ofit; on the two days there were 81. _ _ 

4175. I am speaking of the day of adjournment? — On the day of adjournment 
40 polled for Murphy and Fagan, and i8 for Colonel Chaiterton. 

41 76. You mean on the adjourned poll ?— No ; there were two on the adjourned 
poll for Colonel Chattertou. 

4177. How many fur Fagan and Murphy? — I think 41. 

4178. That is on the adjourned day ? — Yes; I think 41. 

4179. In your judgment, was it at that time safe for the voters of Colonel 

Chatterton to come up and poll?— Perfectly unsafe. 

4180. Was it so on the adjourned day? — Yes, upon the adjourned day ; in fact, 
it was quite dangerous for any person to vote for Colonel Chattertou on either day. 

4181. That is your judgment and opinion ?— Yes. 

4182. You were there present ? — Y"es. _ 

4183. I ask you again, in vour judgment, was it or was not it sate tor any 

voter of Colonel Cliatterion’s, upon tlie adjourned poll day, to have come and 
polled: — On the second day? , 

4184 Yes ? I think not ; I think not without risk ; there was a standing mob 

outside, ami no one could force tlieir way to the booth except through a dense 
mass of what I may call the evening. -r^ . r 1 

418^. How manv years have you been living at Cork ?— Ever since I was born. 

41 86. You have'heen at former Cork elections f— Ves, at, I think, almost every 

Cork election for many years past. , *1 

4187. Contrasting this with any former election, what do you say about the 

violence going on?— I never saw a city so completely in the hands, I would say, 
of the mob, as it was on this occasion. , . x ■ j 

4188. You say the citywas in the hands of the mob I consider it was. 
After leaving the booth on the fir.st day, at three o’clock, I went througli some 
part of the citv, and I saw the mob rioting, and windows broken, and so on. 

41 8q. Are you describing the state of the whole city r-The state of the city , 
and 1 saw the next day, when 1 had more leisure, all the damage that had been 
done in and about the city. 

\_Another placard -was produced.l 

4190. Have you seen that? — That is, I think, relating to the meeting at 

Douglas Chapel. x i j 

4191. Is there a third one?— Those were the only two I took down. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Janies. 

4192. How many police had you there the second day'?— A large body. 

4193. How many do you think ? — I could not say. 

4194. Y’ou were not the deputy ? — No. . 

4195. Yon were a paid inspector'i-I was not paid; 1 acted as mspeetm 

4196. Did you put tlie bribery oath to nearly every voter that came up on tlie 

first clay? — No ; but to some. r . 0 T think 

4197. A good manv, I believe i to the larger number of voters " 

not; to anj° respectable persons I did noti I exercised a discretion. I did to 

some, and not to others. . . . . x i. , . .l ,....,1 

4198. Did you unt it to a large number?—! think I did put the ■ - 

4199. The bribery oath?— No; to very few, I should say, the bribery oatl . 

4200. Did you to some ? — Yes. _ 

4201. And did they put it to your voters r— 1 es, they dm. 
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4202. Who was the depot}' at this booth?— Mr. Welch. 

4203. He adjouroed the poll, we see by the minute upon that paper, at half, 
past 10? — Yes. 

4204. Kow far was the other booth, where the voting continued, from vours ? 
— Not very far. 

4205. About how far: — Very close. 

4206. A few yards? — Eight or lo yards. 

4207. Were you there during the day till three o’clock, while the poll was 
going on ? — Yes. 

4208. And the same police protected tliat booth that protected the other, or 
had you separate police ? — I should say that the police did not protect either of 
the booths; there was a large number of police drawn up inside on the second 
day. 

4209. Speaking of the first day, were the same police applicable to the other 
booth applicable to yours’ — There were some police stationed at the upper door, 
and there were some at the lower booth. 

4210. At half-past 10 the poll was adjourned ? — Yes. 

421 1. What time did you resume the next morning at the re-opening ; at ei»ht 
o’clock ■ — Yes, about that. 

4212. On the following morning had \ou more police r — We had a large bodv 
of police; in fact, we had a large body ou the first day, with the military. 

4213. Were voters, do you say, obstructed on the second day? — They were, so 
far as tlie street was filled with a dense mob. 

4214. Do you know of any voter being obstructed on the second day ?— No ; 
I do not know that, because I do not know any attempted to vote, except two. 

4215. Were those two persons interfered with in any way? — No; as to Mr, 
Jeffries, it was thought by the mob that he was going to vote for Messrs. Fagan 
and Murphy ; it was thought, I believe, that he was going to vote for Messrs. 
Fagan and Murphy, and they did not for some time understand whether he had 
voted for Colonel Chatterton or not. 

421I). Do I understand you to represent that those two voters were in any wav 
interfered with? — No; the other gentleman was hooted. 

4217. I mean interfered with? — No; he succeeded in [)olling, but he was 
iiooted by the mob; the Rev, Mr. Aldworth. 

42:8. Were there any military there upon the second day? — I think not : 
there was a large body on the first day. 

4219. On the second day ? — No ; tliere was a large body of police there. 

4320. And only two voted for Colonel Ci'.atterton ? — Yes, that was all. 

4221. Dwyer, I see, whose name you mentioned as being the person who was 
threatened ? — One of the persons tlireateued. 

4222. He is the last but one who voted before the adjournment; is that it?— 
Yes, I dare say. 

4223. He was the last man who voted before the adjournment? — Shortly alter 
his vote the adjournment took place. 

Mr. James stated that 81 voted on the two days for Mr. Fagan and Mr. 
Serjeant Murphy; 40 the first day, and 41 on the adjourned day; 20 
altogether polled for Colonel Chatterton ou the two days; 18 upon the first 
(lay, and tuo upon the second at this ward. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

4224. \Vith reference to Mr. Jeffries, have you reason to believe that they 
thought he was going to poll for them ? — Yes ; they seemed to doubt whether he 
was going to poll for Colonel Chatterton or not; he spoke rather low, and they 
did not know whether he had recorded his vote one way or the other for some 
time. 

4225. And the only person you know of having voted for Colonel Chatterton 
is the other person ? — Yes ; and he was hooted. 

4226. What time did he poll ? — About the middle of the day, I think. 

Examined by the Conmittee. 

4227. How many voters did you expect to vote for Colonel Chatterton, besides 
those two who voted that next day? — A great many were returned upon the 
paper, at least as having promised, who did not poll. 

4228. Tliey 
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4228. They voted on the other side ? — A great ninny of them. a 

4229. How many returned as promised did you find not voting at all at this 
Lee VVhard r — I could not exactly perhaps answer that correctly ; I should sup- 
pose about 40. 

42-Jo. Have you got the names of any of them? — No, I have not; I merely 
checked them off from the private list that was furnished to me; there was a 
P. put after them ; there was a private list which had a P. after every man. 

4231. Do you mean 40 in the Lee Ward ? — Yes, 40 in the Lee Ward. 

4232. And how many do you think polled at the adjourned poll at that other 
place of polling? — On the adjourned polling, some of them might have polled on 
the adjourned poll. 

4233. Each voter had his particular place of polling? — \ es ; there were t«o 
bootlis, and I should say that 40 mi^lit have polled in the two booths ; that is 40 
in the whole ward, in the Lee ^ya^d. 

4234. But the adjourned one only took place at one of those booths ?- Y es. 

4235. Tliose only could vote at the adjourned polling whose place of polling 
was at the adjournetl booth, not the others? — Certainly. 

4236. I want to ask you this, with respect to those whose place of polling was 
at the booth that was adjourned ; it appeals that two voted on ilie adjournment, 
how many others do you say ought to have voted that did not vote ?— I cannot 
sav, because 1 do not know how many were in one letter, mid how many in the 
other. 

4237. If you have the names of those you expected to vote, then by turning to 
the book we could see how that was- — 1 have not the names. 

4238. Y’^ou have mentioned two that did not vote; Mr. Bolster aud Mr. 
Aldworth, I understand you, did not poll at all? — No. 

4239. Can you give the names of any others that did not poll at all ?— I can- 
not from recollection ; there are parties that will be [iroduced wtio probably might 
give you that information. 

4240. Do you know how many voters ouglit to have polled at Lee \Yard 
altogether, or might have polled, that belonged to that as their polling-place ? 

— If I had the printed list, that would inform me the Lee "Ward, according to 
the notice put up by the sheriff. There was the name Adams to Kuigbt, 
143, and from Laffan to Young, 135 j makiug in Lee Ward, in the two booths, 
278. 

4241. And you polled loi ? — We polled 81 in my booth. 

4242. Altogether 101 ? — Y’es, with 20 to Colonel Chatterton. 

4243. There were 177 voters in that ward unpollecl ? — ^es. 

4244. Some of them might be duplicate r— No ; I tliiiik those were the number 
entitled tc poll, 101 in No. 4 booth that was. 

4245. You mentioned about persons having branches ; they were women ?— 
The women chiefly carried branches ; the men had something more substantial. 

4246. You said the dragoons were being beaten with the branches .'■—Yes ; I 
saw them slap the heads of some of the horses with the branches. 

4247. It was a woman that did it? — Yes, -a woman ; the women were very 
Tnuch in the foreground, and the men in the di&tance ; it was a body of men 
that were removed from them that attacked me. 

4248. Did there apfiear any acquaintance between the women and the dragoons? 
—No, I do not know that. Some of the dragoons did not take it very patiently, 
but they seemed to be obliged to submit to it ; there was no remedy. I wish 
to add further, there were but five parties voted on the first day, after the adjoura- 
ment on that day in the other booth, that was in the unadjourued booth, for 
Colonel Chatterton, after the riot on the first day. One of those was my brother, 
who was afraid to show on the next day in the booth. 

[The Witness withdrew. 
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John M’Carthi/ was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined by Mr. 

Maude, as follows : 

4.249. ARE YOU a registered voter for the city of Cork ? — Yes. 

4250. Did you intend to vote at this last election for Colonel Chatterton? 

I did. 

4251. You are a pawnbroker ?— Yes, I am. 

4252. Will you state what happened to you on the morning of tiiat day? 

A mob surroumled the hoii.se, and a good many of tiiem came into the shop, and 
told me they wanted me to go with them to vote for Mr. Murphy and Mr. 

Fagan. [ told them I could not do so, as I had no person to mind the business. 

They told me, if I did not go, to mark the consequence, or something to that 
effect. 

42,53. Recollect, as nearly as you can, what they said to you? — I am recol- 
lecting as nearly as I can. 1 hesitated awliile whether 1 should, and I 

heard the mob that was outside the door say, “ Hold on for awhile, boys, till 
we know his mind.” 

4254. What did they say to you about your vote? — Tlicy desired me come with 
them to vote for Mr. Fagan and Mr. Murphy. 

4255. Did they say anything about your voting besides that? — No, they did 
not. 

4256. Did you consent to go with them, or did you object ? — I objected, at first, 
to going, and I told them that I had no person to mind my business. 

4257. Was that your reason for not going with them ? — It was not exactly my 
reason. 

4258. That was the reason you gave them ?— Yes, that was the reason I o-ave 

them. ® 

4259. I want you to state to the Committee ; just tell us in your own way 

your own story?— I was afi-aid the work of destruction would commence at 
my place, and I immediately got the door blocked up, and i got into a car, and 
went away with them. ’ 

4200. By the Committee.'] You went with them, you sav ?— Ye«. 

4261. And polled.' — Yes. 

4262. For whom ? — For Messrs. Murphy and Fagan. 

4263. Mr. Maude:\ 1 will ask you why did you vote for Messrs. Murphy and 
Fagan, after intending to vole for Colonel Chaiierton in the first place ?— I was 
afraid lliat my place would be destroyed and my person injured. 

4264. You say they took you to the polling-place? — Yes. 

4265. Did they take you straight to the polling-place ? — No ; instead of takin® 
me direct to the polling-place, they carried me round out of the way; to me it 
had the appearance a.s it they wanted to exhibit me to tiie public in triumph 

426b. By the Were you in a car?— Yes. ^ 

4267. With the curtains closed ?— No, they were not closed. 

4258. Mr, Mmide.-] What happened u> you after you had voted ; did tliev let 
you go !— I came homo peaceably and quietly ; I walked home, 

4265. They did not say any more to you ? — No, no more. 



Cross-e.xamined by Mr. James, 

4270. Whom had you promised your vote to; or, as you are a pawnbroker, 
whom liad you pledgee yourself to ?— I do not recollect that I had promised 

4271. Nor pledged yourself? — No, I do not recollect that I had. 

4272. Had you, or not, promised to vote at all ?— I do not recollect that I had 
promised. 

4273. Y ou had not promised anybody ? — No. 

4274- ere those your customers chiefly in the pawnbroking line ?— I do not 
recollect they \vere. j r & 

4275. The pour people are your customers there, I dare say ? — They are. 

4276. Among the poorest?— Sometimes. 

4277. Generali}', I suppose? — .Yes. 

427S, Were those customers of yours that came round?— I do not recollect. 

,4279. Just 
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4279. Just try ? — I do not tliink they were. 

4280. Did they come from the neighbourhood where your customers reside? 

I do not think a single one of them. 

42S1. How many were there? — A great many. 

4282. How many ? — I could not say. 

4283. Any ladies amongst tliem ? — Some ladies amongst them. 

4284. Were the majority of them ladies? — No ; about 15 or 20 of them in the 
shop. 

4285. Fifteen or 20 females ? — No. 

4286. What then ? — Some were women among them. 

4287. Did they press you to vote strongly? — They threatened me. 

4288. And you had not promised your vote before that to a nybody ? — I do not 
recollect- 

4289. Did you call anywhere as you went along in the road ? — No. 

4290. Where did you poll? — I do not recollect. 

4291. What ward do you live in? — I do not recollect; I recollect Ihe locality. 

4292. What ward did you vote for ; what ward do you live in ? — In the 
Exchange Ward. 

4293. That was Harpur-lane? — Yes, that was Harpur-lane. 

4294. How had you voted at previous elections ? — Conservative. 

4295. Whom had you voted for before? — Colonel Chatterton. 

429O. Had you been canvassed for him ? — They were so sure of me they 
thought there was not any necessity to canvass me. 

4297. You had not given your vote to anybody? — No. 

4298. And you left your house alone? — Yes. 

4299. No person in it to take care of it? — No, only a boy, that I did not wish 
to entrust with the place where there was property of that kind. 

4300. Who have you to assist in the business ; in the mortgaging that goes on ? 
— One boy. 

4301. Had you any other person to assist ? — Yes. 

4302. Suppose you go out an hour or two, what do you do r — Some of my 
family assist. 

4303. Du you shut up your shop, or leave it in care of the boy ? — Yes, if the 
family happened not to be within j we do not live in the liouse. 

4304. VVbat time did you get home? — In about half an hour, I suppose. 

4305. What time was that in the day ? — About one o’clock. 

4306. At what time did they come to you ? — I think about one o’clock. 

4307. Was that the first time that you saw anything of them?— Yes, I 
think so. 

4308. When ymu got to the polling-booth, you saw the inspector of Colonel 
Chatterton and others ; did you intimate any desire to vote for Colonel Chat- 
terton ? — No, I was afraid to say anything about it. 

4309. Had you made up your mind when they first came? — Not at all. 

4310. When they first came, did you make up your mind to go? — I did, after 
the intimidation. 

4311. Are they people living iu your neighbourhood ? — I do not know ; 1 was 
so excited at the tirne, I hardly know who was there. 

431 2. Did you at all while yon went along? — No. 

4313. But you went and voted ? — I went and voted. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. William Franklin was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Serjeant Kinglake, as follows : 

4314. ARE you a voter for Cork ? — I am. 

4315. Have you voted at different elections for Cork?-— I have. 

4316. How did you vote at the election before the last' — I voted for Colonel 
Chatterton. 

43^7. You carry on business at Cork ? — 1 carryjon the business of a tallow- 
chandler. 

528. T 431S. What 
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431S. What ward do you live in ? — The Exchange Ward. 

4319. Do you remember Monday, the polling-day at the last election r — I do, 

4320. Where were you at 11 o’clock on that day ; at home, or where ? — I was 
in the shop, and a poor man that walks the street opposite my door, came in to 
my wife, and my wife says, “ He desires me to tell you to take care, for he heard 
the mob say, they would* shortly go and drag you out to go and poll.” 

4321. You heard a report of that kind ? — 1 was told so. 

4322. About being dragged out ?— Yes. “ What shall I do?” says I. “-Ido 
not know,” says she. “ If I went up stairs and hide from them, they would 
hardly venture after me.” “ There is not a room in the house but they will search 
to drag you out.” 

4323. Well ?— On that suggestion, 1 went up stairs and collected what money 
I had, over 130 L, and put it into a small blacking box, and lifted a board in the 
upper floor of the house where I manufacture candies, and placed it under that. 

4324. That is the money? — Yes. 

4325. What did you do yourself?— I said to my servant maid, “You had 
better go down and attend to* the shop with Mrs. Franklin; I expect a mob to 
come in here to drag me out, and I shall go up and hide myself in the candle 
loft, or remain there.” 

4326. Having |)ut away your money, you then put away yourself? — Yes; I 
had a clear view of Shandon clock, the public clock, and I frequently looked at 
it very anxiously to know if the close of the day was drawing on. 

4327. What then ? — About three o’clock, I heard my girl call out, Do you 
mean to rob the house?” and give a violent screech ; “ Do you mean to rob the 
house?” 1 knew immediately what was the matter. 

4328. Yes ; go on ; had you locked your door, the front door r — I took out 
the money first, and secured it and locked the front door and put the key in iny 
pocket; the other doors were locked on the same landing, and tlie key of the 
principal one was in my pocket. At three o’clock I heard the maid roaring, 
“ Do you mean to rob the house ? ” I heard a screech of men, and the next thing 
I beard was the front door burst open, and I locked my.seli in and put the key 
in my pocket. The girl called out, “ What, ” says she, “ you have broke open the 
door; do you mane to rob the place?” “The committee,” said they, “ will pay 
for all.” I beard them say those words to the maid. 

4329. By ihe Co 7 nmitlee.'] Who said that the committee would |.>ay for all ? — 
The men who broke open the door; I heard them say so to the maid. 

4330. -Mr. Serjeant ATwg/aie.] Well ; go on ? — Tliey searched the tliree rooms, 
as the uiuid, told me, and I heard tiiem call for a candle to search the place under 
the stairs. 

4331. Is that a darkish placer — It is a dark place; they did not wait for that; 
but they came to the floor over that, and opened every door searching for me. 

4332. That is the next landing? — Yes; the next place they came was close 
on me. 

4333. Did they come up higher? — Yes, the upper roof, and I ran behind six 
caudle boxes ; I had piled one at the top of the otlier ; I got behind them, and 
diouglit myself I would be secure; there was a tremendous roar from them, and 
clashing of sticks. 

4334. At what? — Striking the beams in the roof, and striking the floor; they 
searched about, and “ We have’nt him here,” said they, and I thought myselt 
safe; one of them at last, on going off the roof, put his hand to the two upper- 
most boxes, and knocked them on one side, and there they saw me sitting down. 

4333. What then? — “ We have him,” said they. “ Indeed you iiave, boys, 
said I; and one of them ran to the window to pull out the sash to let the mob in 
the street know it ; one ran to the centre window, and pulled out tlie sash. “ Keep 
i>eck,” says I ; and the other men said so too ; not to let it be known they had 
found me ; but the fellow insisted, and said, “ We have found him.” 

4336. This was to the mob outside? — Yes, “Make a load of him,” said they, 
“ and throw him out.” 

4337. Out of the window ?— Yes. 

4.338. Well, what then? — “-Boys,” says I, “ what’s the meaning of this?” “"kou 
must come to vote,” says thev. 

4339. Did 
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4339. Did they say for whom you must come to vote? — “ I do not mean to Mr. Jf. 
vote,” I says ; “ I determined two months " But you must come,” said they. — 

They that are supported by the public, must vote for the public.” “ I do not n M 
know the meaning of that,” said I. 

4340. Well? — Well, they said I should go. “ Now^, boys,’’ says I, “ go aisy; 
my wife,” says I, “ is a Roman-catholic, and my servant maid also is one ; and,” 
says I, “ I show'ed various kindnesses privately to your people in this neighbour- 
hood ; and I have frequently served you at the police-court ; is it for all those 
kindnesses you are going to ill use me ? ” I said, “ Here are my arms, and break 
them ; there is my property, and destroy it, but vote 1 will not.” “ Mr. Franklin,” 
said they, “ a hair of your head shall not be hurt, nor a bit of your property 
injured." “ Thankee,” said I. 

4341. Well? — “ Well,” says they, '* You must give it to us in writing, tha^ 
you will not vote at this election.” “ Very well,” said I, and I called on the maid, 
and she brought me up pens, ink, and paper; and I wTote down on a scrap of 
paper, “ I, William Franklin, Exchange Ward, will not vote this election, 12 July 
1852. William Franklin.” They still hesitated to go, when a man of the name 
of Timothy Denehy, I think it was, a man I know right well, and James Gaynor, 
a cork-cutter, of North Main-street, they came up on the loft. 

4342. Those two men had not been up there before ?— No ; they came up and 
joined them, and asked what was the matter. 

4343. Yes; what next? — Then Gaynor says tome, “Mr. Franklin, have you 
ever voted at the Liberal side ?” “ What do mean by that ?” says 1 ; “I have 
not : it is known this years, my principles ; it is known I never voted that way.” 

“ D— n it,” says he, “ it is quite unfair to make a man vote against his 
principles.” 

4344. Who said that ?— Gaynor. “ Come away, boys, says he. Now, my 
good fellow, send them away,” says I. “I will, says he. It was nothing less 
than providential — you may laugh — but it is nothing less than providential that I 
went down to the lower flour of my house with them ; and, “ Boys, says Gaynor, 

“be off, be off; he will be out in 1 0 minutes. Boys,” says he, “ be off; he will 
he out with us in 10 minutes.” Immediately there was a rush up the stairs ; a 
tremendous mob, as much as the stairs or landing could hold. They got me by 
the arm, and said I should go. I gave my maid directions to keep herself to the 
front door, to prevent their rushing in. They brought me down stairs into the 
shop. My cap fell ofi'; they did not allow me to put it on. I was taken down, better 
than half way down the street bareheaded, and taken, on their shoulders bare- 
headed over 100 yards. _ , , , , , • , 

4345 Yes; 00 on ; what did they do then? -The yelling, and the clashing, and 
the noise was such, that I was obliged to keep my ears stopped. I thought i 
would nave lost my hearing. 

4‘146. What booth were you taken lo?-The Exchange Ward, in Cornmarket- 
street. When I «ot to the entrance of the booth I expected to see the police ; 

I looked round to” see if there was any protection, and I saw no policemen there. 

4347. What did you see?— The place filled up with the mob. 

4348 What were they doing?— I saw but two policemen there ; there was no 
protection. There was the rattling of stones, and yelling, and yowling, and 
screeching, and other kinds of music of that sort, and in that kind of way. 

4349. Unpleasant music? — Yes. 

43.50. Was it unpleasant to you? — Yes, very dreadful. 

4351. Well; go on?— I stood at the end of the table at the booth, “ 
form they had there, an old board or something I saw there; and I was theie 
some time before my business could be proceeded ruth, till tins noise ““W be got 
down. One called for a book to swear me ; some one else said a prajer-tao , 
and then some one said something else, another book ; but snch a ^ 
three times ; then the mob roared out, “We shall have 
here ; we shall have no Protestant prayer-book here ; we shall have no 
prayer-book here.” I turned round to thern, rpmark 



who you are going to swear ? 

that,” says I, and I stood so ; and, after a minute or so, 
over my shoulder, which was placed before me. I took it up, and ^ 
Roman-catholic prayer-book. I put it from me, and a gen eman, y 
528. 
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Mr. W.Ftanklin. William Delaney, took up the book and put it in niv hand with a very serious 

pressure, as I thought, to keep niy temper, for perhaps’ I might he in a very dan- 

11 May 1853. gerous spot. I held the book in my hand, and then X inched it from me, as we 
commonly call it, in a way the mob would not notice it. Then another small 
book was placed on the table. I did not look at it, when a Mr. Fitzgerald made 
way for me to go up near the gentleman near the head of the booth, to' be sworn. 

4352. Well? — A.s I was pushing up, a fellow with a white frieze jacket and a 
stick, pours into my ear, “ Vote for Fagan and Murphy,” and another at my poll 
roared out, “ Vote for Murphy and Fagan.” Then this fellow, the first bv 
me, roars out a second time, “ Vote for Murphy and Fagan.” There was no 
protection. 

4353 - And what did you do? — I then v/ent up to vote for Mr. Murohy ami 

Fagan. ‘ 

4354- Why did you vote for Mr. Murphy and Fagan ?— I was in dread of 
my life. 

435.5' Should you have done so otherwise ?— If I had voted for Colonel Chat- 
lerton, I do think I would have been killed going home, if I had persisted in 
doing so. 

43.56. I ask you, whether you were induced to vote for Mr. Seijeant Murphy 
and Mr. Fagan, in consequence of the treatment you had received? — In conse- 
quence of the threats and the way I was used, and called out so, at the booth, to 
vote for Fagan and Murphy. 

4357* Having voted for Fagan and Murphy, what did you do then afterwards ? 
— Tiiey brought me on their shoulders home." 

4358. The same people who had taken you? — The same people, of course. 

4359- What then ? — When I went a tremendous mob were there. Tliey had 
some very efficient persons among them, who cleared the way. The Cominander- 
in-Cbief could not have done it better. 

4360. Who? — The mob. 

4361 . They seemed to be able to clear it ?— Yes, quite well. 

4362. Did the people seem to make wav for them ?— Yes ; at once a path was 

made as clear as possible. ^ 

4363- They seemed to mideretand one another r—Ilight well. I stood at the 
door to blunt the public gaze, as I had done sucli a miraculous thing, votinf^ for 
Murphy and Fagan ; and I was astonished (o see a little fellow, not more than 
years of age, clear away the mob as well as a hussar could have done it. 
When I turned to look at my wife, she was covered all over with some kind of 
odour ; cow-dung, or liorse-dang, or something of that sort; and her hands were 
black and blue, by having been beaten by the ruffians. 

4364. This was on your return ? — Yes. I understood from her that this act wa.s 
performed while they were searching for me in the lofi. When I returned I had 
time to observe her, and her shawl was clotted here and there, and also her cap; 
and she said they told her that if I did not come down, the house should be burnt, 
and they would have plenty of candles to wake my body with. 

4365. You saw the bruises and marks about her, did you ?— Yes, she showed 
them to .me. 



Cross-examined by Mr. James. 

4366. They would have waked your body with your own candles ; of your 
own manufacture ? — I suspected thev meant so. 

4367. You had made up your mind not to vote ? — I said so. 

decided in your own mind not to vote at all ? — I had decided 
to vote if I had the opportunity. 

43%* I thought you said you had made up vour mind not to vote — I said 
that to them to save my carcass from a flogging" 

4370- Did yoa say the mob that came in were a very gentlemanlike mob, and 
behaved very well?— When they came they did not hurt ine 

4371. Did they behave well?— Was it behaviour to break open my door? 

sor— I have said tliey did not injure me in the 

4.373- Did 
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4373. Did they injure any of your property ?— They broke open my door, and Mr, w. Franklin. 

pulled down a rung, a spindle or lath from my desk, and beat my wife with it. 

4374. Were you there?— No. ,, 

4375. Was that when you were up-stairs in the candle-box ?— Yes. 

4376. How long did you remain up-stairs? — From 11 o'clock till five minutes 
after three. 

4377. You remained np-stairs from 11 o’clock till five minutes after three ? — 

Yes. 

A378. Who had charge ot your house below? — My wife and servant-maid. 

437Q. Your wife is a Roman -catholic ? — Yes. 

4380. Is she favourable to Murphy and Fugan ? — I never spcke to her about 
it. I do my own business. 

4381. Did she speak to you about your vote? — Never. 

4382. Never interfered ? — Never, indeed, 

43S3. I see there were two voters who voted before you, or rather the one who 
voted the third before you was Hodder, who voted for Colonel Chatterton ; were 
you there when he voted for Colonel Chatterton ? — No. 

4384. Try and recollect whether you heard a voter vote for Colonel Chatter- 
ton the while you were there: did you see a voter vote at all while you were 
there ? — No. 

4385. Were any voters voting while you were there ? — None at all. 

43S6. Did you know any of those people who came in r — Personally I knew 
them ; I did not know their names ; I knew them passing up and down my 
door. 

4387. Were they persons in your neighbourhood ? — Persons in my neigljbour- 
hood. 

43S8. You knew them?— I would say, that there are several people wlio 
traffic in that part; they niay live at the other end of the tovyn, and I not know 
them. 

4389. Did you know them; did you know their faces? — Yes, 

4390. The lower orders of people ? — Yes. 

4301. And some of them customers of yours ? — Yes. 

4392. Who dealt at your shop ? — Yes. 

4393. Had you been asked for your vote by them before? — No; no one 
solicited me. I got a circular through the post from Colonel Chatterton. 

4394. No one solicited you on either side ? — No; except through the circular. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

4395* How many people came into your house?— On the first occasion 10 
men, and the two afterwards made up 12. 

4396. How many were there on the outside when you got there r — Innume- 
rable. At an execution there could not be more people, I think. 

4397 • Was the street full ? — As full as could be ; such a crowd was never seen ; 

I believe there never was such a crowd there. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

[Adjourned till To-morrow, at Twelve o’clock. 



528, 
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Joi'is, 12® die Mail, 1853. 



Sir JOHN YARDE BULLER, Bart., in the Chair. 



The names of the Members were called over : all present. 



Thomas George French, Esq., was called in ; and, having been sworn, was 
Examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake, as follows. 

T.G. French, 'E&q. 4398. ARE you a Magistrate of the city of Cork, and also of the county of 

~ Cork?— Yes. 

ay 1 o3* 4399. Have you been so for some time? — Yes. 

4400. Did you go to the city of Cork on the day of the election, Monday, the 
I2th of July ? — I did. 

4401. I believe you bad received some snmiuons from the clerk of the 
borough to attend there ? — I had. 

4402. What time of the day did you get to Cork I — A short time before 1 1 in 
the morning, 

4403. As you went into Cork, did you meet Mr. Fox ? — I did. 

4404. We have heard he is the county inspector? — The police county in- 
spector, he is. 

4405. Did you ascertain from him your assistance was wanted in the city as a 
magistrate ? — He required me to go. 

4406. Did you hear at that time that disturbances had taken place ? — I heard 
that, and he told me of it. 

44f>“- Upon that, did you go with him ? — I did. 

440S. Where did you go?— I went with him towards the ward out of .Market- 
street. 

4409. Is that Harpur-lane ? — Harpur-lane Ward. 

4410. Did YOU go towards the polling-place ? — To the polling-place. 

4411. Do you know the geutleman, Mr. Gore Jones ?— I saw him that day. 

4412. Did you meet him as you were going there ?— We met him on our 
way. 

44>3- Had he at that time any military with him? — He had. 

4414, Did he go with you to the polling-place ? — He did not ; he went part of 

the way. ^ 

4414-**' Did you make application then to him for any military ?— Yes. 

4415' What answer did you receive ? — He said we might have them. 

4416. Do you recollect anything being said about dividing the force, or not 
dividing the force ?— Not by Mr. Jones ; the officer said that/ 

441 7 - is the officer r— I do not know. 

4415. Did he go with you? — He did. 

4419. Hoiv long did you remain yourself at Harpur-lane ?— Till nearly halt- 
past two, or perhaps a little more. 

4420. May I ask you when you first got there, about 11 o’clock, in what 
state did you fiud tl,e people, or what did you find ?— When I sot there, there 
was a lull, but I was told by the police officer he had been wounded and struck. 

4421. Did you see any one had been wounded ?— I saw the police officer had 

been wounded ; I saw Mr. Morgan ; he had been wounded ; I was not present at 
the tune. ^ 

4422. You saw Mr. Morgan, the police officer ; you say yourself that he had 
been w ounded .-—Yes. 

4423. He pve you some description ?— He gave me an account of it. 

4424. Will you just state how matters went on after you ant there A <n-eat 

deal of confusion, and a great deal of rioting. ^ 

4425. V hat kind of rioting ? — There was no stone throwing up to a certain 

time. ° ^ 

4426; How 
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4426. How long did the lull last after you first got there?— It lasted, say half T 
an hour; the lull continued until some of the parties coming to poll for 
Colonel Chatterton came into the booth. It was sometimes 10 minutes, some- 
times a quarter of an hour, soiiietimes longer and sometimes shorter, during the 
entire day. 

4427. By the Comwittee.] Do you mean to tell the Committee that whenever 
the lull went on, no voters for Colonel Chatterton were coming to the poll, and 
that when the voters for Colonel Chatterton came to the poll, then the riot again 
began? — Always; invariably. 

4428. Mr. Serjeant Kinslake.'} I would ask you, when the voters for Colonel 
Chatterton came to the poll what was the nature of the riot and the disturbance ? 

Abuse, threats, calling names, and that sort of thing. 

4429. How many persons did you see assembled there? — I could not tell you ; 
that was a very large place, and it was as full of people as it could bold. 

4430. What class of people were they: — Al! the lower ranks. 

4431. Were theyf men ? — Men and women. 

4432. I suppose you are familiar with the people 1 — No. 

4433. Could you judge, as they were of the poorer class, whether they were 
voters ! — Not those that were nearest me were not ; certainly not. 

4434. Whilst you were there, did you see a brother magistrate of yours, Mr. 
White, coming to the polling-booth ? — I did. 

4435- come to poll for Colonel Chatterton ? — I could not say for what 

purpose he came, but he was there. 

4436. Did you see in what way he was dealt with? — He was beaten and 
struck. 



4437. In what way? — I think with sticks ; I did not exactly see what descrip- 
tion of weapon it was, but he was struck, and complained. 

4438. Were the police there ? — They were. 

4439. Did they go to his assistance? — They did. 

4440. Upon seeing that did you, yourself, make some application to General 
Mansel ? — Previous to that. 

4441 . Can you tell about what time it was you made the application ?— About 
half an hour after I got into the polling-place. 

4442. You applied for soldiers, I believe ? — I applied to General Mansel if he 
would send the dragoons to clear the passages to the polling-places, in conse- 
quence of complaints made by the freeliolders, complaining that they could not 
get to the polUng-.place uninterrupted ; they were made to me as a magistrate. 

4443. And upon that you yourself sent to General Mansel* — I wrote him a 
note. 

4444. To send some dragoons there, or soldiers?—! felt it my duty to do so; 
to clear a passage. 

4445. From what you saw ? — And from what was mentioned to me. 

4446. Did some soldiers arrive after that.* — General Mansel came and an aide- 

de-camp, Mr. Connolly and Major Paget, and their orderlies ; i think he was 
Major Paget. - • ^ v- 

4447. Did they take any steps with reference to Mr. White ?— 1 es. 

4448. What were they r— To prevent the rush and mob going out after him at 
the gate. 

4449. Were they rushing after him ? — Yes. 

4450. Without protection, do you think Captain White could have got sately 

away? — Certainly not. 11^1 

44^1. What would have been the consequence if the military had not been 
there, from what you saw ?— The consequences might have been very fatal to Mr. 
White ; that is merely matter of opinion. 

4452. You can judge ?— I know very well what they would have done to him. 

4453. How long did you continue there; I think you said you remained there 

till near two o’clock ? — Yes; till after two. , 

4454. You say there were lulls; except lulls ivhen Colonel Chatterton s voters 
were not coraiim up, did the same thing continue down to two 0 clock f 1. ear y. 

4455. Do you recollect being yourself applied to, about that time, to protect 
some voters coming up to poll ? — Some voters who were at the booth at tlie time ; 
four persons? 

4456. Yes; wliat did you do'/— I applied to the officer for some men to 



protect them. 
528. 
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T. G. French, Ksq. 4457. Did yoii think that necessary? — I thought it perfectly indispensable. 

44of'- Why did you think it necessary? — Because I thought they could no 

12 May 1853. leave the booth or remain in the booth, with any safety to themselves. 

4459. Did you obtain some men ? — I did. 

4460. Soldiers ? — Yes, at once. 

4461. Did you go with them for the purpose of escorting and taking them 
away? — I did. 

4462. As you were going away from the poll with those voters, what happened 
to yourself, or to any of them? — The mode that I adopted for their protection 
ivas to put tlie voters in front of me, in the way they intended to go, and then 
myself, and the soldiers put behind them, and passing out to the street where 
their carriage was, to protect them to their carriage, which was what I was 
requested to do. 

4463. There was a carriage there? — Yes, waiting for them. 

4464. You wanted to take them safe to their carriage ? — Yes. 

4465. You attempted to do so ? — I did do so. 

4466. What happened? — As soon as ever we turned our back to the mob in 
the polling-place they began to throw stones. 

4467. At you and the voters with you? — At me, and the soldiers, and the 
voters. I do not suppose they would have made much distinction between us. 

4468. Did you receive any blow yourself? — Y’es, I did, many. 

4469. Where? — In the head, and back, and sides, and legs. 

4470. Did that continue until you got to their carriage? — It did, the entire 
way, a considerable distance. 

4471. When you say stones, were they stones thrown by a few or manv people? 
— By many ; showers of stones. 

4472. I need not ask you, in your judgment, was that accompanied with 
danger? — Clearly; no doubt. 

4473* After you had pul them in the can’iage what did you do then ? — I went 
back to the polling-place; to where we had gone from j to the booth. 

4474- Did you go back with the soldiers ? — Yes. 

4475* Then M-hen you got hack, what happened then ?— We were pelted all the 
way back again just the same, with the same violence we were pelted going out 
with the voters; one of the soldiers, while we were putting them into the car, 
said to the sergeant, “ Sergeant, 1 think we had better get into a house;” that is, 
one of the soldiers said to the sergeant of tlie party that was with us, “ I think we 
had better get into a house.” " No,” said the sergeant, “ close round the magis- 
trate; we are not afraid of them, and we will go hack to the place we came 
from and we did. 

4476. They took you back? — I went back with them. 

4477. The stones were thrown at you as you went back? — All the way back. 

4478. Had you been struck at that tinje? — I had been, and afterwards. 

4479* >0“ go into the booth ? — Yes, I went into the booth, and the stones 

continued to be thrown at us the entire way. 

4480. Did you then perceive that you had received a wound on your head ? — 
Yes. 

4481. V hilst you ; were you coming from that direction ? — Yes. 

4482. V'as your attention called to that by those about you ? — A gentleman in 
the booth said, “Tou are bleeding fast.” 

4483. From what you saw of that mob, did they seem to be acting together, 
or by accident, or how ? — Not at all by accident, but in concert. 

4484. M as that the judgment you formed from what vou saw’ of them ? — I am 
satisfied of it. 

4485* Whilst you were at the booth, did you observe any other city magistrate 
there except yourselfr— Well, I am not sure ; I think I saw Mr. Sarsfield there 
for a short time. I think I saw him; indeed, I am pretty certain I did. I did 
not observe him doing anything. I saw him there, but I did not observe what 
he was doing. 

^86. Could any voter for Colonel Chatterton, without protection, have gone 
and voted at that booth ? — If he got into the booth. 

44S7. But suppose he had to go there without protection ? — I am satisfied he 
could not. 

44SS. Or come away ? — Come away he could not, except he got the protection 
ot the military, or was protected by some civilians. 



Cross- 
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Cross-examined by Mr. James. r. G. French, Egc[. 

4489. What time did you go to the booth, as nearly as you can recollect ? — As ^^53- 

nearly after eleven as possible. 

4490. Mr. Se^eant Kinglakt.'] Did you see any priests at the booth ? — Yes, a 
great many. 

4491. Can you mention their names? — No ; I know one who was there, a friend 
of my own. 

4492. Did you see them doing anything ? — Busy among the mob talking to 
them, but I was not near enough to hear what passed, 

4493. Did you see them do anything? — I saw one clergyman when we were 
going back to the booth come out and waved his hand, and immediately after he 
waved his hand no more stones were thrown. 

4494. The mob seemed to obey him? — That was the effect; they seemed to 
obey him ; they threw no more stones. 

4495. Mr. James.'] Who was that? — A short, little man; a priest; I did not 
know him. 

4496. He did all he could to quell the disturbance? — At that time ; there were 
no more stones thrown after that, 

4497. You went to the booth, you say, about eleven ? — A little after eleven. 

4498. Did you vole yourself? — Not there; I voted in another part of the 
town. 

4499. Where ? — The Corn-market Ward, Douglas-street. 

4500. About what time did you poll? — Allow me to mention I went to 
Cork to attend the ordinary duties of a magistrate, not to go to the election, 
and I voted first; and having voted, I was then going to perform my duty as a 
magistrate. 

4501. What time did you vote? — Before I went to the ordinary justice meeting 
place. 

4502. What time was the justice meeting ?— Eleven o’clock is the time. 

4503. Where was it to be held ?— -At the Court-house, in the district called 
Paradise-place. 

4504. Was it held there ? — I am not certain ; I did not go there. 

4505. You polled in Douglas-street before you went to Harpur-lane at eleven? 

Yes. 

4506. You got to Harpur-lane booth about eleven o’clock ? — A little after, 

4507. At what time did you write that note for the military to come? — Half 
an hour after I gut there, in consequence of the complaints that were made to me 
of obstructions, 

4.508, Did you see yourself any single voter obstructed in coming to the poll? 

— No, I was not out of the polling-place. 

4509. While you were there, were the voters coming up? — Occasionally, and 
some did vole, 

4510. On both sides? — And some did vote. 

4511. You have spoken of the jeers, and so so; did that take place after the 
vote had been recorded ? — I may say that my duty was not to attend to the votings ; 

I had nothing to do with the votings. 

45t2. You stated that you heard jeers and noise? — Yes, noise, plenty of it. 

4513* And confusion ? — Yes. 

45M. Was that after the vote had been recorded ? —Yes, both before and 
after. 

45^5- Had they colours on, the voters ? — I do not think they had. 

4516. Did they come up with ribbons ? — No, I do not think they did. 

4517. I mean so that they could tell whether it was Murphy’s and Fagan’s, or 
Chattei'ton’s voters ? — No, I think not. 

4518- The jeering was after the voters bad voted? — Yes, there was so much 
confusion all the time, it was not very easy to tell. 

4510. When the military came up, you say Mr. Gore Jones came with them ? 

— No.“ 

4520. Who did? — I came with them. 

4521. You went to fetch them? — No, I met them in the street; not in the 
street where the polling-booth was, but at a place called Market-street. 

4522. They came with you to the booth : — Yes, they came with me to the 
booth. 

528. . - u 4523* 
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. T. G. French, Esq. 4523- ^Vlien they got there, what did they do ; did they clear away the mob . 

No, they marched fron) one end to the other, and ilien the officer suggested to 

■ May 1S53. me it was advisable the tnen should fall back to one side of the market, and take 
up a position there. 

4524. Did they do that? — They did. 

4525. Did that keep the place clear? — No, we did not want to keep it 
clear. 

4526. Did that keep the place for the voters to come up? — Voters did 
come up. 

4527. You did not want to clear away the whole mob? — No, we did not 
attempt it ; I did not consider it my duty. 

4528. Yoii kept a space? — They had a space kept by the military and 
police. 

4529. That was about half-past n ? — Yes. 

4530. iJow did you then consider the space was kept; was a clear space kept 
by the military and police ? — Not uninterruptedly during any [)ortion of the dav • 
we were obliged to put them back occasionally. 

4531. How long did that last? — The whole time I was there. 

4532. To what time ?— Quarter to half-past two. 

4533. While the military and police were there, from about half-past 11 to a 

quarter or hall-past two, did you yourself see a single voter obstructed in cominw 
to the poll ? — Yes. ° 

4534. Who?— A man ; I do not know his name ; I know he was a man who 
was obstructed ; and lie was driven over to a particular corner, where we had to 
protect him along time. 

4535- Did he vote ? — I think he voted for Murphy and Fagan. 

4536. Do you know his name ?—I do not know it. 

4537. Did you see any other? — I saw various persons who complained of being 
prevented. 

4538. Did you see one ?— It was not my duty to watch them. 

4539- What were you doing in the booth ? — Assisting to keep order. 

4540. Was that the man you have mentioned, the man named Franklin ? — 
I think so ; I am not quite certain. 

4541. The man who was examined yesterday? — He was examined yesterday; 
I saw the man very much moved, and I saw'him in the corner ; the man was 
frightened, and he svas in the corner for a long time. 

4542. What time did this happen with Captain White ? — I think it must have 
been about i2 o’clock, or a little before perhaps. 

4543. i'ranklin in the Corn Market, that is the man ; at the time that Franklin 
came, the man who was taken into the corner, and afterwards voted for Murphy 
and Fagan, were there police and soldiers tliere, both ? — Yes. 

4544. You are sure about that ? — Yes. 

4545- Both the police and military ?— Yes, no question about it. 

4546. About 12 o’clock you say this happened with Captain White? — I think 
about tbrtt. 

4.547- Did you observe him strike any person? — I saw him strike a man with 
a stick. 

4545. Whom did he strike? — I do not know- 

4549. Bid \ou not remonstrate with him, and sav, “ You are exciting the mob”? 
— I made an observation to Captain White. 

4550. What was it? — I said, “it would be quite advisable for you to strike 
anybody who strikes you.” 

45rii' It would be? — “ It would be quite advisable ; but I beg to recommend 
you not to strike any one who does not strike you.” 

4552, That was what you said to him ? — Yes. 

4553- Was it in. consequence of his having struck some penson who did not 
strike him ? — I think the people were complaining. 

4.554- what? — ^That he had struck them. 

45, 55' -A,nd you remonstrated with bini, and said, “ Captain White,” ov “Mr. 
White, you are exciting the mob the way you are going on”? — I said, I thiukit 
will lead to the excitement ot the mob ; remember, Mr. White is a gentleman of 
about my time ot Jite, and in speaking to him, I felt myself bound to speak to 
liiii) in courteous terms as a magistrate. I had that opportunity of speaking, and 
did not feel myself justified in speaking uncourteouslv. 

4556. You 
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4,556. You did state to him in the most courteous terms, “You are exciting 
the mob" ? — Isaid it might lead to excitement. 

4557. What did you consider he was doing ?— Isaw him moving his stick, about, 
and pressing back the mob, who were pressing upon him severely and heavily. 

4558. Were the soldiers and police there?— Yes, they were. 

4559. And he was doing this ? — He was endeavouring to protect himself* 

4560. Did you see him strike several people ? — Not several. 

4561. More than one r — I think one or two. 

4562. Did you observe whether he struck a woman accidentally or otherwise? 
— I did not observe whom he struck. 

4563. Did you hear complaints made at the time ilmt he had struck a woman? 
— I never heard it. 

4564. Did you remonstrate with him? — I believe he said that “They struck 
• me. and ill used me, and I am defending myself.” 

4565. And then you recommended him not to strike anybody who did not 
strike him r — Yes. 

4566. Was not he very much excited ? — He is not a very timid man. 

4567. Men of the highest courage generally are the least excited? — He was 
excited. 

4568. Speaking in courteous terms, he was excited ? — Yes. 

4,569. Is he rather excitable ? — Certainly; 110 question of it; begot a very 
comfortable beating 3 that is a thing that excites most people, 

4570. And he gave two or three other people the same ? — If he had the power 
I am sure he would. 

4571. Is that the Captain White it was suggested should have the command of 
the troops, or rather should interfere as a magistrate to order the troops out? — 
I never heard anything about it. 

4572. You have stated when Franklyn voted there were both soldiers and 
police there? — Certainly. 

4573. I presume that conduct of Captain White did excite the mob consider- 
ably, did not it? — Upon my word they were very much excited before. 

4574. Did it add to it? — The excitement only got to a certain extent. 

4575. Did it appear to you to excite them? — Those immediately near him 
were very angry', and those at a distance were very angry also. 

4576. As nearly as possible you state this was 12 o’clock? — I am not precise 
as to the liour ; I could not depose as to the hour, but it did occur. 

4,577. Did vou go to the County Club afterwards 3 after you were struck on 
the head with a stone r — I did. 

457S. What time were you at the County Club ? — About three o’clock. 

4579- Did you walk down the street ? — I did. 

4580. Alone? — Alone. 

4581. I believe you are very popular, though of different politics; you are very 
popular amongst the mob ; did you say at the time you were struck with the stone, 
you were quite sure that stone was not meant ibr you ? — No, certainly. 

4582. Did you see the man who struck you? — No. 

4583. It came from the mob? — Yes, from the mob ; the people that were 
behind us. 

4584. Were there a great many women? — A great many’’. 

4585. Did you see the boughs of trees the wonsen had r — Ves, I did ; and I 
took an implement away from a man there. 

4,586. From a man? — Yes. 

4587. What was it ? — A barrel stave, made like a policeman’s sword ; an oak 
stave of a barrel. 

4588. Where was it the man had that? — He was in the booth. 

■ 4589, Which booth ?— In the polling-place. 

4590. Where was that ; Harpur-laner — Yes. 

4591 . It was taken away r— Yes, 1 took it, from hint as a matter of protection. 

4592. Yon did not see him strike any one r — He bad not struck any oue, I 
took it from him, and a man came and remonstrated w’ith roe for taking it away. . 



528. 
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T. G. French, Esq. Re-examined by Mr. Seijeant K'mglake. 

12 May 1853. 4593- kind of an implement was it r — An oak stave of a barrel made into 

the shape of a policeman’s sword. 

4594. It seemed to have been fashioned ? — Made on purpose. 

4595. What was the length of it ? — Fully the length of your two hands. 

4596. Was it what you would call a handy thing to use ? — I should be very 
sorry to be struck with it ; I gave it to the sergeant to keep, and 1 w'arned the 
man it might have led to bis transportation, or being tried for murder, and 
another man came and claimed it afterwards. 

4597- it what I may call a dangerous w eapon ? — Exceedingly dangerous 
and if I had seen another I would have taken it away from him too. ' 

459S. I understand you were in the booth; that your attention was not called 
to the people coming up to the poll ? — It was not my duty. 

4.599. ^ saw some man placed against the wall ; can you fix the time of it, 
now tliat you know that it was Frankly n^ — I did not know the man personally; 
I know from all the circumstances of the case it wa.s him, now. 

4600. About what time was it? — I think about one o’clock, something l>efore 
one ; it was before the stones were thrown at us. 

4601. I will just ask you this: are you certain it was not so late as half-past 
two? — I do not think it was ; as to hours, I am not at all sure except to the time 
I went iliere. 

4602. You say you saw him, and if I understood you, you being there as a 
magistrate, you received complaints of others having been obstructed ?— They com- 
plained to me as a magistrate. 

4603. At the spot ? — On the spot. 

4604. Of having been obstructed ? — Of having been obstructed in coming up to 
vote ; tliey complained to me. 

4605. During what time:— Through the entire time after I got in till I was 
struck with (he stones ; not a man came there that did not complain on the part 
of Colonel Chatterton, that the people had been obstructed. 

Examined by the Committee. 

4606. You say you took this slave from a person ; did you see any other stave 
in any one else’s hands r — Not of the same description. 

4607. Or of any dangerous description:— I saw sticks. 

4608. Not any you thought proper to take away ?— No, not the ordinary stick 
of the country I did not feel called upon to take away; a man with such a weapon 
as that, it struck me as a magistrate that he came with a particular intention, and 
therefore I took it from him. 

4609. And oll)er pans of the mob, or the crowd of people, had different sticks 
in their hands; some with and some without ?— Some with and some without. 

4610. Those were the ordinary walking slicks? — The country sticks which, in 
an ordinary way, the country people in Ireland carry with them. 

461 1. Did you see any of the people using their sticks beating others ? No ; if 

I had I should have immediately interfered and taken them into custody. 

4612. You voted for Colonel Chatterton?— I did. 

4613- I think we heard Mr. Sarsfield also voted for him?— —I was not present. 
4614. Do you know vuth l espect to the magistrates, how many magistrates there 
were that might have acted in this district at the lime; there was yourself and 
Mr. Sarsfield, two ; Captain White, three ; who else ? — The number'^would be so 
great. 

4615* I mean that w’ere about that day in the neighbourhood of the city? — 
Only Mr. White and Mr. Sarsfield I saw there in the course of the day ; in the 
booth, I mean. ■' 

4616. Or about Cork? — I saw another magistrate after I was wounded. 

4617. Whiit was his name? — He was a reverend gentleman; I have some- 
thing to explain with regard to that, and 1 do not wish to mention his name. 

4618. 1 merely wish to ascertain, if possible, the fact who were the magistrates 
there .-—The magistrates that I saw within the booth during the day were Mr. 
Sarsfield and Mr. White, and none others, 

4619. I want to know, did you see any magistrates whose politics were different 
at that timer-— I saw a very respectable magistrate after I was wounded, and I 
told him 1 had been wounded ; that there was no magistrate in the booth, and I 

requested 
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requested him to go there to supply my place ; and he asked me where I had been, : 
and I said in Harpur-lane; and he said, “Indeed I am not fool enough to go 
there;” that was his answer. 

4620- I want to know whether there were any other magistrates supposed to be 
of the Liberal side ; the other side {'rom Colonel Chatterton ? — There are twenty- 
four magistrates belonging to the borough of Cork. 

4623. Did you see any of them about? — Not that day; not there; I saw but 
the three, myself, and Mr. White, and Mr. Sarsfieid there. 

4622. And did you see the condition of any other polling-place except 
the Harpur-lane ? — No ; except the one I polled in myself the early part of the 

4623. About the person you say was obstructed; you believe it was Franklyn? 
—Yes. 

4624. You saw the man who was examined yesterday ? — Yes. 

4625. Can you tell without having known his name that he was the person that 
you saw obstructed at tliat timer— I declare from the state I saw him in at the 
booth and the state I saw him in the gallery 1 should not have known him for the 

same man. . . 

4625. * Do you know he was the same r— I had no previous acquaintance with 
him. When I saw him in the corner I think I could have put him into my pocket, 
he was so fri-jhtenecl, and certainly I could not have done so yesterday. 

4626. Then I understand you, you cannot say with certainty he was the indi- 
vidual you saw obstructed ? — No ; there was a man of that description obstructed. 

I could not say that was him ; I never saw the man previously. 

4627. You said it »vas unsafe for Culoncd Cliatlerton’s voters to go to Harpur- 

lane without military and police?— Yes; I wrote to the General in conse- 
quence. - £C • 

4628. Was the protection afforded by the military ami police sufticient to pro- 
tect the voters going to the poll r — The General wrote back word to say he had 
not dragoons sufficient, but he would come down himself. 

4620. Did you consider the force there, including the military and police, had 
the effect of allowing tlie voters to go up freely to the poll? If 1 had been 
allowed to separate them they were quite sufficient, but I was not allowed; 
the officer refused to have his party separated ; he said his orders would not 

*''4630! bid they afford sufficient protection ?— They » ere not iakcn into the 



separate them, but £ 
out of the polling-place. . , ... . 

4631. Were the snklicr.s within the booth ; that is, were they within the pollmg- 
place ? — The whole of them, and the police ton. .. . . 1 v . 

■ 4634. Were there no soldiers and police in the streets immedialcly leading to 
the polling-placer— I do not know ; I was not outside from the time I went there 
till f got Itruck with the stones. I never left the market ; the market is a veiy 
s .... .. .1 ..... ...uir.!-. ojve access to it. 



were within those 



large place, enclosed with walls and two gates, which give access 
4633. The soldiers were within those gates r \es, they 

° 4634. You say several persons were unable to come to the poll on account of 

” 463^’ mdTho“appliLion refer to the intimidation of the mob outside the 

""4636. It^was in the streets leading to the poll they wished protection ?— 
Coming to the polling. I took care when they came in. as far as I could, that 
they should not be prevented inside. 

4637. Mr. Jaynes (through the Committee).'] Were those complaints made y 
the voters at the poll as they were voting?— Both before the poll and atiei. 

4638. At the poll ? — In the polling-booth. 

4633. By the Committee.-] You mentioned, I think, that this parttcu ar stjA 
you took away, which was a stave, was different from any o e 

The other sticks were the common sticks carried by countrymen tliat 
they always do use? — The ordinary sticks of the place. 

528. . tJ3 
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IS May 1853. 
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13 May 1853. 



George Watts. 



4641. What sort of sticks are those?— Shillelaghs, if you know what that is • 
generally a blackthorn stick with an iron ferrule on the end of it, or an oak stick 
witli an iron ferrule on the end of it ; and those wiio like to be very comfortable 
and very safe put lead into it. 

4642. They are a dangerous weapon? — 1 have seen very good duty performpfl 

«'eo-‘S’ ^ ° “'"“S'" ^ 

4643. And I suppose at every election?-! recollect an election at Cork whet, 
we had no nghting. 

4644 Was that a particular election ?— It was before the new Bill ; the election 
,v^as held m the Corn Ma.kett titen the new Bill yon have been pleased to inftict 
upon us has obliged us to iiave a polling-place in every ward; that election that 
I .illuile to was be d in the Corn Market, and it was a place that could be pre- 
served iron, cltsturbance, and ,t was so perfeetlv, but now the wards are each L 
Sberiffeh T’ ““ 'he discretion of where the 

iure you “ ‘'®'=' ence in Ireland, I cm 

[The Witness withdrew. 



George Watts was called in ; and, having been stvorn, was Examined bv 
Mr. PigoU, as follows : ■' 



bacfn Lm® “‘^your-A victualler by trade ; a 

4046. Do you live in Cork ? — Yes, in Cork. 

4647. You area voter for the city of Cork? Yes. 

4648. You came from Liverpool, on the 12th of July, to vote at Cork ?— Yes 

4049. And do you recollect, after you had had your breakfast vour wifp crivintr 
you 10?, logo and deposit for saf ty in the bank ?— Yes ’ ^ » g 

tetfo'; a pul‘fter"a“ = 

n.oterinTh:\‘l’n\t.^:fJ^;?^^^^ ‘‘ P-yo- 

neyvimie'? -Ye" '’’’at is called Port- 

aefSi -- y- 

andi?;. Watts, come back and vote for Mr. Murphy 

o'? i y°“ "-mt on ?-I ,vein on 

w “ ?-Into Princes-street. 



wi * • — into rrinces-street. 

lie'll?-! Iaw?RL®a“„‘ i"tL’li'c"‘“‘'f“‘’ n ''* “ K<t«>an-catboIic priest 

ag the crowd ,valkr<r 'a E.u“' ‘’J " P'"tlic-honse door and eye- 



ing the crowd walking - he askcH V door and eye- 

pe^ns s.i„ uvsrihi™ - 

40.S ■ Old the priest say anything to that?—" Push him alonv ” 
rem-.m?d boIsX^Ct^ro'lt'r tii^e"' “ "think, front and 

4660, Were tbeyVollmv.^gTo^^Pohm;!™";^ 
afidf n-“ ™ --f 0" '"y 'vay. 

woliW have rne ^o back™' ouldhave me go on, and some 

4663. They said so, did they Yes. 

vott fo^ M^Mu^jlytod ^ “ Come back to the booth to 

"“rir*”" 

them the two cartridges in both’iwctes ■^rput°mTh^*’d”*-^‘i“ 

4066. For w hat i-^-For th: purpt: of plSbg=:hen': ' 
theCk.'““ ”"-y ^-Yes, to bdng them to let me go to 

4670, How 
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4670. How long did you remain in the bank? — I gave those two cartridges to Georgi Warn, 

Mr. Roche, the cash-keeper. 

4671 . When vou had given the two cartridges lo Mr. Roche, did you go out of 1853,- 
the bank? — He said it was better to leave the money with him until after the 

close of the poll, because it would be safe. 

4b72. What were the mob doing whilst you were in the bank? — They came 
into the hall door, the principal door, asking for me to go out ; and Mr. Harding, 
the manager, said, “ What is the matter ? ” Mr. Roche, in reply, said, “ Mr; 

Watts is wanted out.” He was so annoyed that he sent for the police. 

4673. Yes ; well, go on ? — The messenger was away a long time, and the crowd 
was increasing and increasing. 

4674. Why did you not go out?— I was in dread. 

4675. How long did you remain in the bank?— I think about three quarters of 

an hour. , , , , 

4676. Did you go out then? — A policeman came, and he could not disperse 

tbem. , , , , ,1 

4677. One policemati ? — One policetmin m coloured clothes, and he lemon- 
strated, and Mr. Harding said he would have the door closed, and he said it was 
better for me to go out the back way. 

4678 Did you try lo go out the back way ?— No, but Mr. Harding saw there 
was danger, and if I went the back way it would be better than if 1 went the 

other way. , , t, , t tj 

4679. Was there as much crowd one w^ay as the other r — Both ways ; i could 

not s£0 out on either side. 

4680. How long (lid you stay ? — I think about three-quarters ot an hour or an 

hour. r . r 

4681. Did anybody come to your relief, to escort yon ’■—A policeman came m, 
and Mr. Harding said it was better to comply widi them, and for peace sake to go 
with thetn. 

4682. Did vou want to vote for Murphy and Fagan r— i did not. 

4683. Who' did you want to vote for?— I wanted to vote for Colonel Cha.- 

tertnn. ..... , 1 

4684- Did you at last comply with Mr. Harding s wish, and for peace sake go 

out with them ? — Yes, I did. 

4685. Wlmtliappened then 2—1 came with them. , , , , 

4^86. Whore to? — To the Exchange Ward, in the neighbourhood of where 

I lived. . 

4687. Did you come 10 your own house? — Opposite my own house. 

4688. When vou got opposite to your own house, did you say anythiiifr to the 
people ?— No ; all 1 said was, “Let me be easy, and let me have room to walk; , 
and three or four fellows caught me by the collar of the coat, and a couple grasped 
me and shoved me along, with other fellows kicking me in the feet. 

4680. Was the rest of the crowd following alter ?— Yes, pushing them along. 

4600. And in that fashion they carried you ; how far did they carry you in 
that way? — From opposite my own place to one booth in the Escbaiige Ward. 

4601 How far is that’— I suppose 200 or 300 yards. 

4692. Did they say anything to you as you went along — bhove him along, 
the bloodv Orange thief.” _ ^ 

4603. Had you said whom you meant to vote for ?— I did not say anythin^ 
more than for to lake me easy ; 1 did not say who I would vote for. ^ 

4694. Well, “Take me easy,” then; where did they take you to, to -the 

Exchange Ward polling-place? — Yes. * ..j-Ut 

4695" What then ?— That was not the right place at all ; that was not the light 

° 46 (i 6 . Did they take you to another booth ’—Fitzgerald, the attorney, con- 
ducing the booth, said, “ Push him along to the other booth on the opposite 

*"4697. Who was he the attorney for?— As far as I can recollect, Mr. Murphy 

and Fajjan. . • • j 

4608. What was he doing ? — 1 saw him doing nothing but sitting own. 

4699. Beside the poll clerk r-On one side the table, with papers; 1 saw him 

doing nothing, but he appeared much contused. ,1^,5 

4700. How did be know anything about you ; what made him say that? 
is a neighbour of mine ; 1 know him perlectly well. 

. 528. U4 



470 J 



What 
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4701 . What did he say “ Shove him along to the other booth, opposite ” 
sIiotrL""' *' They did, and they did 

4703. In what way ? — By pushing me and dragging me. 

4704. Yes ?— A policeman came up for my protection, and he was knocked 

down ; constable Heal}\ “ 

4705. Did yon see who knocked him down ?— Those that were about me and 

had hold of me. ’ 

4706. What did they knock him down with.-— With their hands ; they shoved 

me about ; he came to my protection. ^ 

4707 Well now, did they in that way get you to the other booth ?— They rat 
me to the other booth. ^ o 

4708. Did they say anything to you as you went along?— I begged them to let 
me Sit down when I got to the other booth, to recover myself. 

4709. You were distressed? — Very much. 

4710. Did they let you sit down? — Yes, they did. 

471 1. What did you say ; what happened then ? — I said nothing. 

speak to you ? — A lot of respectable persons said, “Mr 
U atts, vote for Mr. Fagan and Mr. Murphy j” and I said “ Not.” 

4713. Do you know who they were ?— I know some of them ; they belonged 
to the neighbouihood. ■' ® 

4714 ' You said “ Not ”? — “Not.” 

and^iln Ca''s°ey ?-There was Dan S ullivan 

hplU'd speak to you and tell you anything about there 

om!i 1"®' of persons; that'is, the moh said. 

Make him vole, the Moody Orange thief, for Mr. Fagan and Mr. Murphy.” 

T w’' u’- then! -I said “ Not;” I would not vote for either; 

J ""oo'd not be driven to anything, but as I 
and Robert Lamkin came to my protect! on. 

471s. Yes; go on?-They said, “Mr. Watts, it is better to comply with 
those people, because there will be harm done to your house ; comply with 

your house will be broLn, aud 
your^ family will be injured, aud my house will be equally injured as well as 

4719- Is Lamkiii’s house next to yours r-Next to mine, 
hinl^sc'i’ive “ Tamkin taking any part on behalf of Murphy and Fagan ?— I saw 
hm active, as far as talking with those who were voting for Fagan and Murphy 

iiiu deL“ri did T: T °r told me I would be 

iiiuraered ir 1 did not vote for those people. 

Ivno" hP!.’''"is to you ?-No, he said no more. 

hoS-Neailv tlho ™to for Murphy and Fagan for two 

not to vote forVr. Fagan and Mr^p'lw''' 

eamfto mra^dlaif last you !-Dp to this time, my two sons 
ye’ll be murdered if ye Murphy, because 

4724. That was your two sons? Yes 



—Yes. 



IVI' at once ?- 

4727. Then you yielded ?— Yes, I did. 

Mo%ly anS M^/agln™'" ^^San?-I voted then for Mr. 

become greater about 

paS°me"o^lm place.™' alarmed ?_Not at all; Mr. Lamkin aocom- 

'b^ytolLtori'lSd 

W’atls vote for MurphTaiKvan”^ Yes, making a noise ; saying, “Make 

remS 1^0^?-^“''“®''’'““ P™P'<= =1' ‘he time you 

4734. It 
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4734. In large numbers ? — In large numbers. ( 

473 . 5 ' 5 '°''^ priests about? — No, not once, more than at this time 

previous I saw Captain White knocked down by the crowd. 

473U. Mr, Knocked clown ? — Knocked down. 

4737. yii\ Pigott.] Where was it he was knocked down by the crowd? — 
Abreast by where I sat. 

4733. Now at last you voted against your will? — I voted against my will. 

4739 - because you feared danger to your life? — Yes. 

47 40. After you had *ro!ed did Messrs. Larakin take you home r — Yes. 

4741. Had the mob become very good-humoured with you ? — Very; no better. 

Cross-examined by Mr. James. 

474-2. What time did you get to the booth ? — After I returned from the 
bank. 

4743. Was Mr. French, the last witness, the magistrate at the booth? — I do 
not think I can recollect. 

4744. Try and remember ; did you not speak to him -—Not that I recollect. 

I might, but I do not recollect. 

4745. What part of the booth did you go to when you arrived ? — At one side 
of the booth. 

4746. Did not ?dr. Frencli speak to you and say, “ I am told you do not want 
to vote, and wish to go away ; if so, there is plenty of force here, and you slmll 
be protected ?” — I do not recollect. 

4747. Did any magistrate say that? — No, I do not recollect. 

474S. How long did you remain before you voted ?— As far as I can recollect, 
from the wiiy I wa.s excited and annoyed, an hour or an hour and a half. 

474p. Did the dej)iity speak to you, Mr. Mahoney? — Yes. 

4750. The gentleman who took the voter, ?— -Yes. 

4731. Did he find you a place to sit down ? — He found me a place to sit down, 
and told me to sit down on a form by the booth. 

47-Vj. He saw the way you were brought in, or hustled in by the mob? — 
Yes. ‘ ^ . 

4753. Did he tell you that no one should make you vote against your wish, and 
teiryou to sit down and consider of it ?— No, not that I recollect. 

4754. Just try and remember ; did he ask you to sit down f — He told me to 
sit dow-n. 

4735. What did he say?— “ Mr. Watts, sit down.” 

473d. Did not he say to you, no one shall make you vote against your wish, 

“ Sit down -and make up -vour mind — I can swear that. 

4757. What did pass? — There was a conversation had, from the way he saw 
me in, and the wav 1 was treated, that caused him to tell me to sit down. 

4755. And you" were protected ?— By the two brothers. 

4759. How near did you sit from the deputy?— The same distance I am Irom 
you. 

4760. You were not interfered with by the mob ? — Mr. Lainkin stood abreast 

and the others on the left. , . 

4761. Here is the gentleman, Mr. Mahoney; did not he give you a chair to 

sit down by his side as near as t am to you now ?--I do not recollect more than 
I hhve told you. , , 

4762. Did not Mr. Mahoney say, “ I saw the way in which the crowd hotted 
you in, sit down, you shall not be compelled to vote but the way you like ? There 
was a term, and he told me to sit down. 

4703. I must put it pointedly; will you swear that did not occur ?-I could not 

swear whether it did or not, but I do not recollect it. d u • 1 

4704. Did you sit by the side of the deputy an hour and a haif ?— By the sice 
of the gentleman that told me to sit down on the torm. 

476,5. You did vote ? — I did. 

4766. For Fagan and Murphy? — "ies. . 

4767. When did you tell the deputy you were going to voter— i did not tel. 
him at all ; that occurred between Mr. Lamkin and me, and Wr.haroJiin con- 
veyed it to hir. Mahoney, if that be the pepon. 

47^8. And you went up and voted ? — ^ es. 

4760. V'^hat are you by business ? — A bacon factor, 

5.,S. X 4770. Do 
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4770. Do you know Lamkin ? — I do, perfectly well. 

4771. Who went away with you from the poll ? — James Lamkin. 

4772. Your trade increased a great deal afterwards ?— No. 

4773. Not at all ? — No. 

4774* Have you not said so r — I should say not increased through voting. 

4775. Did you say so? — I did not, that I recollect. ' 

4776. Nor anything of the kind r — No. 

4777* Y’ou say the first people you met were women who talked about your 
vote r — Yes. ^ 

4778. Did you know them r — Yes. 

4"79- ^ some ot the women in the neighbourhood ? — I knew some of 

the girls in our neighbourhood. 

4780- Did they deal at your shop ? — Some did and some did not. 

4781. How many do you think you met at first of women who talked to you 
about it on your way to the bank? — From 10 to 20, I should think. 

4782. Is your wife a Catholic ? — She is a Catholic. 

4783. And your children are brought up as Catholics ?— One daughter is. I 
have one son at home, and two sons in Australia. 

4784. What are they r — They were only boys when I sent them away. 

47^5- What religion were they brought up in ? — They were Protestants to the 

time they were with me. 

4786. Educated as Protestants ? — Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Edward CUhurne, was called in ; and, liaving been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. 31 ande, as follows : 

4787. WHAT are you ?— A Woollen Draper. 

4788. Were you a voter at the last election ? — Yes, I was- 

4789- ^Vhat was your [)olling-booth ? — Harpur-lane Ward. 

4790. Ip that in the Exchange Ward? — In the Exchange Ward. 

479'- Did you leave your house in the morning and proceed to that poilin«r> 
place?— I did. ‘ ° 

4792. About what o’clock was it? — Before eight. 

4793. Before eight in the morning ? — Yes. 

1794. Did you vote for Colonel Chattel ton and Mr. Perrier ?~I did. 

4795- M hat 0 dock did you leave the polling-place, returning towards vour 
house ? — i returned before nine. o j 

4796. What happened to you when you returned ?— After I left the booth, I 
was coming through Com Market-street, and I was attacked by a mob, and 
beaten with stones. 1 got a blow from a person in the month wirh » atnnia thaf- 
knocked out one of my teeth. 



4797- How was tliis tooth of yours knocked outr— A person came with a stone 
in his hand, and came up to me, and hit me in the moudi. 

4798. He struck you with bis hand with a stone in it?— I do not tliiilk the 
Stone had left his hand, till after I was struck it fell. 

^ 4J99- Should you think he had the stone in his hand when he struck your— 

4800. And knocked out one of your teeth ? — Yes. 

in any other way?— I got several blows about the 
ooily ; 1 did not recover the effects of them for two months ; I eot a laroe stone 
in the small of my back that injured me very much ; I felt the effects of that over 
two months. 

4802. I believe you escaped from the mob r-I did escape into the house of 
Ml . Koche, one of the borough magistrates. 

W.lnl’f' Dtd you remain in that house any time ?-Yes ; I got water there, and 
washed mysell and bathed my face. 

hour^*^ long did you remain in that house ?— Twenty minutes to half an 

4805. V by did you remain in that house ?— I was afraid to go out. 

own observation when vou were in the Exchange 
o-n m; 11 ^ you think it was sale for voters of Colonel Chattertoii to 

go the poll Wiien I went there I thought so. ^ 

4807. When 
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4S07. "When you left it, what would you say ? — I considered it unsafe ; I 
would not have taken any amount of money to have gone late in the day, from 
what I saw. 

480S. At what o’clock did you leave the polling-booth ? — I left before nine 
o’clock. 

580Q. Do you kiiuw a Mr. George Smith, of Princes-street ? — Yes. 

4810. Did you see anything happen to Mr. George Smith? — I saw him hunted 
to a house. 

4811. Just describe what you saw ? — I saw the mob throwing stones at him ; at 
the same time 1 was struck myself. 

4812. What o’clock ? — Betbre nine o’clock j about the same time we were both 
attacked. 

4813. What did they do to Mr. Smith? — I saw them tlirowing stones at him ; 

1 got off as well as I could ; they were attacking him when I was coming up. 

48 14. Did you notice whether Mr. Smith was injured? — No, I did not wail to 
see; I heard he was. 

48 15. Do you know whether Mr. Smith voted for Colonel Chatterton? — I was 
under That impression ; but I have since examined the poll-books, and I do not 
find Ills name there. 

4816. Do you know whether be was one of those persons wlio intended to vote 
for Colonel Chatterton ? — I believe so. 

4817. By the Committee.'] Did he vote at the former election ? — I cannot say, 
but I know he is a Conservative in principle ; that I am quite sure of. 

4818. Mr. Maude.] Do you know Mr. Johnson ? —Yes, he has gone to Aus- 
tralia. 

4819. He furnished the cars for Colonel Chatterton’s voters? — Some of them. 

4820. W^here was his house? — His residence was in Great George-street ; in 
Exchange Ward. 

4821 . Did you see anything happen to Mr. Johnson in the course of the day ? 
— In the morning he was driven into a house at nearly the same place I was 
attacked, and the mob outside calling to have him turned out ; he told me him- 
self he took shelter there a long time. 

4822. How early was that ?— About half-past eight ; before nine, at all events. 

4823. Wiiere is your house ? — In Great George-street, in the Exchange Ward. 

4824. Were you in your house the night of the election ? — I was. 

4825. Did anything happen to you in your house ? — A crowd of persons came 
outside and broke my windows, from ten to half-past ten. 

4S26. That was the evening of the day of the election ? — Yes. 

4827. Were you obliged to ask for protection ? — No, I was not; I did not an- 
ticipate tliat after what I got in the day they would attack me again. 

4S28. Did you apply in the evening for protection ? — No, I did not ; the mili- 
tary and police came down while they were attacking my house, and drove them 
off"; but for that I should not, I dare say, have got off so safe ; there was not so 
much of my place broken as others’. 

4829. V^ou say they broke the windows ?— They broke several panes. 

4830. How long was it before the military and police arrived, that the mob was 
at your house? — Not more than two minutes perhaps; a couple of showers of 
stones came ; and when they saw the military and police coming down the stjeet, 
the people rushed down. 

4831. And they desisted? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

4832. Were they walking past in procession? — There was a large body of 
them. 

483.3. A large body walking along the street.^ — Yes. 

4834. You say about nine o’clock you were returning from the poll r — Rather 
before that. 

4835. How many people were there in Market-street then ? — I should say too 
to 150. 

4836. In the whole length of the street r — About me. 

•4837. You think as many as that ? — Yes. _ 

4838. Had you been using any irritating expressions to the mob . No. 
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4839. Had you not struck a man ? — No. 

4540. Did you turn round and jeer or laugh at them ? — No, positively I did 
not, nor use any expression. 

4541. You used no irritating language of any sort ? — No, I did not; decidedly 
not. 

484J. Then what you were talking about Mr. Smiiij and yourself and Mr 
Johnson all happened at the same moment r — No ; Mr. Smitli’s and mine hap. 
pened at the same moment, and Mr. Johnson’s rather before it. ^ 

4843. That was after you left the polling-booth, and got into the street ? Yes 

after I left the polling-booth, and got into the street. ’ 

4844. What Mr. Smith was it? — Mr. George Smith, of Prince's-street, in the 
E.xchange Ward. 

Re-examined by Mr. Maude. 

4845. Were you obliged to keep your shop closed during the whole clay ? 

Yes, from jo o’clock out-business, in fact, was entirely suspended through the 
city to a great extent. ‘ ~ 

Examined by the Committee. 

4846. Did you know* any persons in this mob?— Not any of those attackino- 
me, I did not ; the iiigh sheriff was sent for wlule I was in Mr. Roche’s ; I saw 
him there. 

4847. Had Mr. Johnson a vote, do you know ? — I cannot say, but I believe 
he had; 

4848. Did the mob appear to know who you were r — I should think so ; I am 
very well known in Cork r — I have been residing there from 1 8 to 20 years. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Walter William Harris, was called in; and having been sworn, was 
Examined by Mr. Serjeant Khiglake, as follows: 

4549. DO you live at Cork ? — Yes. 

4550. I believe you are not a voter? — No, I am a non-elector. 

4S5] , Do you remembei- the last election for Cork ? — Ye.s, I do. 

4852. Did you lorm one ofa party for the purpose of going with some o-entle- 
man to the poll on Monday morning?— Yes, I formed a party to take clown the 
Reverend Mr. St. George, and a voter named Richard Doyle. 

4S53. Mr. Hodder too ? — I do not recollect whether Mr. Hoclder was one. 

4854. How many did you go witli ? — There were four in my car; and there 
was another car ; I do not know who wa.s in the other car. 

polling-place were you going ?— To Harpur-lane, the first place. 

4856. \\hat time of the day vvas It you went there r — I should think between 
12 and one o’clock, or a little after, pevhap.s an hour after. 

4857- How many had yon with vou altogether ? — Tliere were four of us in my 
car ; three ol us and myself. 

4858. When you got to the polling-place what state did you find it in ? I 

found them very riotous ; a large mob, and jostling about, and they wanted to turn 
the car out ; to turn the horses’ heads ; we drove into the polling-place. 

^ 4859. Just describe what they clid:~The dragged the horses* heads, and ihev 
first of all wanted to oj)en tiie cur, and to see wlierher the voters were for them. 

4860. When they found that was not so, just state what they did?— They 
screeched and yelled, and wanted to pull them out. 

4862. How do you mean; just describe it ?— To drag them out; they put 
tfieir hancis in. 

4862, Do you nitMu t'ne voters that vou had brought ?— Yes. 

4S63. I ou were slating .sumetliing about the liorses ? — They carn-ht the hordes’ 
heads, and turned tiiem round to turn them out of the entrance again. 

4864. Anything else.-— No ; I went up to the officer then, ancl I asked him to 
get u tew soldiers round the backs of the cars to get the voters out. 

48d.> You say you went to the officer? — The military officer. 

4866. M hat application do you say you made r— I made an application for him 
for a few men. 

4 Sfi 7 . JilSt 
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4867. Just repeat it?— They got a few men with fixed bayonets at the back of 
•ench car. 

4S68. Was tliat to enable the voters to get oat? — To take them between them 
to the polling-place. 

4869. Would it have been safe to have taken them without? — I should say not ; 
they had large sticks more or less in their hands. 

4870. VVho had r — The mob. 

4871. Having sticks, what did they do with their sticks ? — They flourished then) 
at that time only. 

4871^- What kind of sticks were they? — Sticks about one and a I;alf yard 
ong. 

4873. Did you hear them say anything when they flourished them ? — They were 
screecliing in all directions. 

4874. What kind of screams; what did they say; coaid you understand what 
they meant? — I do not recollect exactly what they meant ; they vvere excited. 

4875. What did you do with the voters ; did the voters want to go back, or go 

— They wanted for God’s sake to be taken away. 

4576. What did they say? — They were afraid to poll. 

4577. Upon that, what did you dor — They polled. 

4878. Did you get the soldiers about them? — Yes. 

4879. With bayonets? — With fixed bayonets; they took them inside a wav of 
soldiers. 

4880. They took them inside a row of soldiers to the poll, in rows?— Yes. 

4881. Did you manage to poll tiiem ? — Yes, they polled. 

4882. At that time did you see the gentlemau who was examined here, Mr. 
French ? — I saw Mr. French knocked about and jostled with the mob. 

4883. Did he )-eceive a wound? — He was near receiving a wound in the back 
of the head, and I stopped it, and caught the fellow’s hand with a stick upliUed, 
which he was just going to strike him with. I should explain, he wus striking at 
the unprotected poll of Mr. French ; just the back of the head ; the poll. 

4884. You stopped him? — Yes, I did. 

4885. If you had not stopjjed him, would it have struck him? — \es; 1 
wrenched it out of his hand. 

4886. How was it ? — He was stooping down to it ; in that style. (Desenbing it.) 

4887. Y'ou say you got the w-batever you call it out of his band? — I called him 
a cowardly rascal to hit an old man, and drew it out of his hand. 

4888. Did you get possession of the instrument? — Yes. 

4889. What kind of thing was it?— I do not know anything here I could 
show the size by. 

4890. Was it a walking stick, or what was it ? — A large white stick about that 
thickness; of that round. {Describing it.) 

4891. Was there a handle to it ?— I did not take any particular notice ; it was 
a common piece of half-planed stick. 

4892. Was it a dangerous instrument to strike a person with ? — Decidedly. 

4S93. Then what did you do after that; after you had polled the voters? — 

After that i got them together, and Mr. French came with them, and we were 
trying to get them to our car, and old Mr. Si. George, he would not come, 

'4894. Why not ? — He was afraid ; he stayed inside the line of soldiers. 

4895. He was afraid to come? — Yes. 

4896. Did he say so at the time ? — Yes ; I asked inm two or three times. 

4897. What did you do tlien with the others?- Doyle said, for God’s sake not 
to leave him there. 

4898. For God’s sake not to leave him, Doyle, there c—Yes, even under the 
protection of the soldiers. 

4899. Doyle was one of the men who had polled ? — Yes. 

4000. WTiat did you do upon that?— I got him, and Mr. Chatterton and I got 
at either side of Ijim, and Mr. French came after us, and they immediately began 
throwing stones. 

4901. This was before you got to the car? — Yes, in the polling-place. 

4902. Yes ; go on? — I went to the officer again, and asked lor a few men to 

guard them out, and they formed at either side of them, and the mob kept up 
throwing the stones then, sevei'al of wliich struck me, and cut me in the poll at 
that time ; they then came on throwing stones, coming out of a little pa.ssage from 
Harpur-lane to the market place. ^ 
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4903. That was when you got into the lane? — They continued the throwing;. 
I saw an officer's hat broken. 

4004. W hich %\ay ? — By a blow of a stone, and I got another very severe blow 
which cut the arteiy here, on my temple. ^ ’ 

4Q05. It cut your temple artery r— I was lifting up my hat, and a fellow threw 
a stone on me ; my hat was off. 

4906. Did you get into the car afterwards ? — I got into tfie car then, and they 
continued throwing the stones and following up the car, a large mob of them. 

4907. After you drove oft' in the car, did the mob follow you ? — They foilowed 
all up .Market-street and Daunt-square, and up the Parade. 

4(Jo 8. What were they doing when they followed you r— Throwing stones ; 
running after us and throwing stones. ’ 

4909. What were they ; men ? — Yes, men. 

4910. Were they the same party that had attacked you at the pollinff-place ? 

— The same party. ® 

4911. Did you meet any one ; do you know Mr. Jones r — I saw Mr. Jones at 
the head of a troop of dragoons. 

491:2. Where did you meet him? — As we were coming round Daunt-square 
I saw him coming round the Parade ; he was coming down the Parade at the 
head of a troop of dragoons. 

4913. Were there many people following you at that moment? — Yes, they 
were rushing after the car, and the car driving furiously. Mr. Jones turned up 
Great George-street, and the dragoons came on slowly after him. We went past 
the dragoons, down by the Parade, and turned into Conway's Yard in Old George- 
street, _ and there was a small party of dragoons there, and the mob desisted then 
from following any further. 

4914- Did you get any assistance from Mr. Jones ?— No ; he turned up Great 
Geurge-street. 

4915. Were the mob following you at that moment?— They were following 
up Daunt-square; he was coming down the Parade. 

49 How close was he to you; how close did he come to you? — We went 
past the dragoons, but Mr. Jones was three times the length of this room from 
the dragoons. 



4917. lou went past the dragoons? — We went past the dragoons then. 

49 >8. Did you get into a yard called Conway’s Yard ? — Yes. 

4919. Did you go there for protection ?—Ves ; I was bleeding profusely. 

4920. ^ You were obliged to send for a surgeon; or I understand yon area 
surgeon.-— I tried to stop the bleeding with handkerchiefs, but it did not stop till 
two medical men came. 

4921. \ ou were obliged to send for two medical men ? — Yes ; they stopped it. 

49-J2. You sent for them to take up the artery ? Yes. 

49-3- Were you obliged to take refuge in anyone’s house, or go home? — 
1 came out the back way from Conway’s Yard, through a gentleman’s house in 
Great George-street. 

49^4- Weij you afraid to expose yourself?— I stayed there for an hoar, because 
le mo was anging about ; they were afraid to come in because of the dragoons, 
1 suppose. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

49^5- as a gentleman of the name of Hall of your party ? Y'es. 

4926. He was not wounded ?— No ; he got a few bruises from the stones. 

i,”n who received the wound in the temple artery was you, 

not Mr. Hall ? — Yes. ^ j j ^ 

4928. If Mr Chatterton has said it was Mr. Hall, and not you, that must be 
a mistake?— I had a wound. ^ 

4im. By ti,e Cmmittee.-] Do you know that Mr. Hall was not iuiurecl r-Curious 
to say. 1 believe he was not very much injured; I believe he got a few bruises. 

4930. Mr. Oimnd.] At the time when you got into Harpur’s-lane, there were. 
J believe, several soldiers about?— About 15 to 20. 

493^* About 15 to 20; were there any police? — Yes 

4932. Were there not troops going towards the market in the street?-! saw 
no tioc.pa with them after I left the committee-rooms with the voters 

4933* ere the police about?— There were police in the booth. 

4934. Were 
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4934. Were there M omen about when you say you saw there was excitement ? 
— I saw great mobs of women in the course of the day. 

4935. At the time you speak of?— Yes ; the women were all shouting 
furiously. 

4936. The man was not striking when you say Mr. French was struck at? — 
He was in the act of striking. 

4937. He had not began to strike ? — I seized his arm wher. the blow was 
coming down. 

4938. Before it was in motion ? — No ; it was in motion, and I seized it. 

4939- When you got to Mr. Jones, you say you came up to him with the 

dragoons: did you speak to him? — No; he turned up George-street. 

4940. You never asked him for assistance, and he refused it you? — No; but 
I think he must have seen us. 

4941. From the place where you were, were you near the Court-house ? — No. 

4942. How far were you from the Court-house? — The whole length of Great 
George-street. 

4943. Does not Great George-street turn up to the Coiirt-liouse ? — It turns up 
from the Parade to the Court-house. 

4944. Do you not know at the Court-house there was a great body of troops ? — 
I believe there was. 

494,5. You did not go in that direction: — That was not our road. 

4946. Were they there at the time you passed r — I do not know ; I was smt at 
the Court-house. 

Examined by the Committee. 

4947. Have you any reason to think Mr. Gore Jones saw you and your party? 
— I should say certainly he did; a car driving furiously, and the mob following 
could not but have attracted his attention. 

4945. How far were you from him?— I should say about 200 yards, when 
I saw him turning up Great George-street. 

4949. Was he going at any particular pace f — Riding quite slowly. 

49,50. He was 200 yards from you? — Upon a rough calculation, I should say 
that. {The Witness explained the relative ■positions on a map.) 

4951. What did the dragoons do when you came to that point? — I do not 
know. 

4952. They did not interfere at all ?— No, they did not interfere at all ; the 
mob continued under their feet, you may say, pelting stones. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Daniel Crane, was called in; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Pigott, as tollows : 

4953. YOU are a Gardener by business? — \es, I have gardens, and houses, 
and men that work for them. 

4954. You were not a voter at the last election ? — No. 

4955* You bad been for elections before ? — \ es, for a long lime before. 

4956. Now, do you recollect the Sunday, the day before the election, going to 
mass? — Yes. 

4957. Where did you go ?— To South Chapel: the parish chapel. 

4958. In Dunbar-street? — \es. 

4959. You are a Roman Catholic ? — Yes, I am. 

4960. Who was the officiating priest '■ — Father Begley. 

49<5i. Do you remember, before the mass was over, the priest, Father Begley, 
being at the altar, and his addressing anything to the congregation ? Yes, 

4962. What did he say to them?— He said that to-mom.w was the day of the 
election, and that he hoped everv man that had a vote tliere would vote for the 
Liberal candidates, Mtssrs. Mul-phy and Fagan ; and that he heard there were 
some people there that was iiiclinetl to go against them ; and tiiat he hoped there 
was no man hard-hearted enough to attempt to do so: and that it tliere was, he 
hoped the wives, and daughters, and sons would prevail on them and hinder 
them doing so ; and that die neighbours should call on them and iasi>t on them 
to go and vote for iheui, for that the vote was not theirs, that they had it only in 
charge, and that they should insist upon it; and that if they did not vote for 
528. s 4 
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them it would be the means of pulling him from the akai', and that thev would 
add to the ejuarreU of Stockport, or something of that kind. 

406.3. Anything more did he say? — That is ail I could understand from him. 

4064. How many people were present, do you think r — Oh, there was a laroe 
coiigrtgalion. ’ 

4965. What was about the number? — 1,000 people, I suppose. 

4pdd. Were you up early on the next morning, tiie Monday morning - — Yes I 
was ; between three and four o’clock. 

4067. Do you remember being at tbe Metal bridge? — Yes, I was. 

4008. Who did you see there ?— I saw Mr. Fagan talking to some geiulemea 
sending otfjin.gles to the different parts; what you call cars. 

4php. Do you remember Mr. James Lane running to the committee-rouin at 
South-terrace? — I remember they called him Mr. Lane; I did not know him. 

4970. What o’clock was that? — About two o’clock in the day ; and he came 
down the South-terrace; the mob was tearing down the trees at the Free Church; 
they had a band before them. 

4971. Any placards ?— They passed on and did not do any harm to Colonel 
Chattertons committee-room; after that Mr. Lane came down again, and the 
mob followed him, and he came in and he ran into tiie room, and he was asked 
what was the matter, and he said he was followed by the mob. I came to the 
door of the comnrittee-room, and I looked and found a great mob followin<f him 
down ; not so large as the hi'St mob, and they threw the stones at the windows; 
there was an old man at the windows, and T closed the door, and fastened it ; the 
gentlemen in the committee-room had to run. 

4972. The mob lolloweil Mr. Lane? — They pursued him; I did not see him 
struck; he ran too quick for them, and the stones were clashed at the windows 
after him. 

4973. Did they break the glass?— -Yes. 

4974. All the windows in the front of the house ? — Yes ; and I w'ent into the 
house and .shut the door. 

4975 - ss that one of Colonel Cliatterton’s committee-rooms.^ — Yus; the 
Corn-market Ward. 

4976. Now, Mr. Lane, 1 believe, is an attorney ? — 1 cannot say, indeed. 

4977. Did you see Mr. French mid Mr. Bailey and Mr. Murphy cut anil 
wounded? — I saw Jerry Murphy being injured at Uniak’s place; I saw Mr. 
French come in ; I did not see any of them struck. 

4978. Were mobs of people going about the street with bands of music then ? 
— Yes. 

4979. Had they any colours with them? — I did not see any. 

49S0. Had they any placards? — Yes, but I did not know what was on thetn 
I do not know what they were about. 

4981. Were there mobs of that kind in all directions throughout the town r — 
In the part of the town I was in. 

4982. You walked about? — No, I did not go about; I saw them in Patrick- 
street, and George-street, and over in ray own neighbourhood where I live. 

4983. M hat were they doing? — Walking along, and huzzaing and shouting at 
any one. 

4984. Had they ail bands of music? — Some had, and some not. 

498,7. Were they men and women ? — ^There was men, women, and children, 
boys and girls. 

4086. Had they .sticks? — Some had sticks, and some not. 

4987. How many in each mob were there do you think? — Some mobs, I 
suppose, of 1,000 people, and others about 100 people. 

49S8. Were they keeping compactly together? — The mob would not he all 
together; one mob would come now, and in half an hour another mob. 

4989. M as each mob keeping compactly together? — Yes; each mob shouting 
and huzzaing through the streets. 

4990. Did you see, on that day, the Rev. Mr. Bagley taking part in the 
election ? — I saw him in Dougias-street. 

499 ' ■ hat was he doing ? — I only saw him walking up towards where the 
houses were, the committee-rooms, towards Mr. Uniak’s place. 

4992. Whose committee-room? — The committee-room belonging to Messrs. 
Fagan and Murphy; they went up and got to Mr. Uniak’s house, and the com- 
mittee-rooms ; they went to the Temperance-rooms, I think they call them. 

4993. Did 
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4993* another priest go with him ? — I saw Father Welch passing 

up and down there too. 

4994. Did you see him go in? — I saw him pass the place. 

4995. What was he doing ? — Talking to some of the people. 

4996. Voters ? — Yes, they were voters; I do not know whether they voted for 
Murphy and Fagan ; I do not know which side they were voters, but I know 
they were voters. 

4997. Do you know William Bryant, of the Com Market? — Yes, I do well. 

4998. Did he promise you to vote for Colonel Chattertou ? — Yes; he came to 
me and tohl me to put his name down, and he would vote for him. I said, “Do 
not put down your name if you are not inclined he said, *‘I will, I have voted 
for him before.” 

4999. And you put down his name? — I put his vote down. 

5000. Do yon know he did not vote for Colonel Chatterion ? — I know he did not. 

5001. Did he tell you why? — The morning of the election he said he would 
be murdered if lie did ; he was afraid of being murdered, he dreaded it. 

5002. He would not go ?— No. 

5003. Did he stay in his house? — He went to the Com Market, and staid 
there. 

5004. Do you know Denis Lebay ? — Yes. 

5005. Is he a gardener ? — Yes, be keeps gardens. 

5006. Did be promise you to vote for Colonel Chattertou: — Yes; he came to 
my house and said he would not vote fur any otlier person. 

5007. Did YOU go for Denis in the morning to go and vote? — No, I did not. 

5008. Did he vote? — He voted against us. 

5009. Did he tell you why? — He came to me afterwards ; I said, “ You did not 
keep your promise.” 

What ward was he in r — Tlie Corn Market. 

501 1 . Do you know John Flynn ? — Ido. 

5012. Of llarrinlough ? — Yes; he promised me to vote lor Colonel Chatterion. 

5013. How did he vote? — Hu told me lie voted against us. 

5014. Dio you go for him? — No, I did not go tor him; he said he could not 

help it ; hut I did not go for him. . . 

5015. You do not iTnow anything of it yourself ? — I did not see him in the 

morning. . 

5016. Do you know Collins; did he promise you to vote for Colonel Chat- 
terton ? — Yes. 

5017. Did you go for him in the morning?— No, 1 did not. 

5018. You do not know of ycur own knowledge how he voted?— No. 

5019. Did you go to Mr. Lyneham and Mr. Boys?— Yes. 

5020. Had they promised you ? — No. 

5021. Did you go for them ?— Yes, they were neither of them there. 

5022. You could not find them? — No. 

5023. Do you know where they were? — I do not know. 

5024. Were they in the election at all? — I cannot tell, indeed. 

5025. You did not see them? — No, I did not. 

Cross-examined by i\Jr. Overend. 

5026. You have been acting a good deal for Mr, Carnagie, have you not, 

trying to get voters ? — I went out with circular letters. 

5027. Mr. Carnagie is an agent for Colonel Chatterton f— To let him know 
some letters Mr. Chatterton had to give out for the voters, with regard to that, 
Ido not write myself. 

5028. You are not a scholar, I suppose? No. 

5029. You do not write? — No. 



5020. lou 00 not wme5 — , _ , „ , -vt. 

.-joso. Therefore you did not take down what Father Begley j 

5031. Do you recollect his saying he hoped they would not be bribed ?-I clul 

not hear him speak about bribery. nypnrtrftl 

,5032. Though you say you have repeated 5^” ,,^1 ,,ords! as near 

to say tliat was the exact expression he made use of . ine 

as I can call to mind. , . „ r., o,*. vprv words. 

5033. You will not pledo-e yourself to the words . Thos 

loll WherL you fim^mention anything of what he sau! to anybody ?- 
r 5035- ^ fortnight 



I cannot tell. 
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5035. A fortnight, or three weeks, or a month afterwards? — I suppose a week 
aUerwanls, as near as I can call to iny mind : a week after. 

5036. He told them they were going to vote, some he had heard, against them, 
and iie hoped their (huighters and wives would try and persuade them not to do 
so ? — Yes. 

5037. And the neighbours would try and persuade them? — The neighbours 
would not allow them to voce, if they would insist upon it. 

,'>038. That was the expression he made use of? — He said they should insist 
upon it, that the vote was not theirs, they had it in trust, and they sliouid insist 
upon it. 

5039. About Mr. Fagan’s committee-room ; how do you know anything about 
any committee-room of Mr. Fagan’s? — It was the committee-room appointed to 
poll the voters. 

5040. How do you know anything about it? — It was the room the voters were 
to go to. 

5041. How do you know ? — 1 saw the voters going in and coming out. 

.>042. And you never saw either Father Begley or Father Welch go in, you 
only saw them pass up the street r — Going to Uniack’s, I saw them ; that is one 
of the houses that is near it. 

50^13. Therefore the reason why you suppose it was a committee-room of 
Mr. Fagan’s was, that you saw some of tiie voters going in? — They all said it was 
the committee-room. 

Examined by the Comniiltee. 

5044. You stated that Father Begley mentioned that the votes were held in 
trust for him ; did I understand you rightly ? — No ; that the votes were held in 
trust for the people, and not for themselves that had it. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



Richard Brown was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined bj’ 
Mr. Maude, as follows: 

504^'). YOU are a Fanner, living at Cork? — Yes, I was a Farmer. 

5046. What are you now? — A cattle dealer. 

5047. You live in Cork? — Yes. 

504S. I believe yon are not a voter now ? — No. 

5049. You were formerly, but are not now? — I was a voter, many and many 
times. 

5050. You are a Roman-catholic ?— Yes. 

,5051. Were you em|)loyed to collect voters for Messrs. Murphy and Fagan at 
the last election ? — Y’es. 

5052. Who employed you ? — Mr. Fagan and a man named Thomas Lynch, a 
toll-collector in the city. 

5053. W ere there meetings held almost every evening before the election ? — 
There were. 

5054. At a place called Castle-street? — There was meetings at a place called 

the People’s Hall. ° ^ 

,5055. Did you attend any of those meetings ? — I did, two nights there. 

5056. Did you see Mr. Fagan there? — ^Yes, I did. 

5057. Were you present at any of those meetings when persons were appointed 
to take care of the voters at the different wards? — I was. 

5058. Will you name to the Committee the persons appointed for bringing 
voters in for St. Patrick’s r — k. man named Patrick W^elch, John Mahoney was 
another, John Hayes was another, Patrick Mahoney was another, and Thoma.s 
Lynch, he was the acting man ; he was always with them. 

50, -39. And you yourself? — And myself and William Neale. 

5060. Was this when Mr. Fagan was present? — These were appointed for the 
St. Patrick’s Ward to come to the committee-rooms for transacting the business 
of the St. Patrick's Ward. 

5061. YVhere was the committee-room? — Just ne.xt to Black Pool Market, 
where the polling-place was. 

5062. Had you nothing to do till the Sunday, the 1 ith of Julv ? — No, I had 
not. 

5063. Did 
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5063. Did a Mr. Roger M'Swiney come to you on the morning of the Saiiday? 
— Yes. 

5064. Who was Mr. Roger M‘Swiney? — One of the committee appointed for 
the election. 

.5065. For whose election? — At the election tor the committee for Messrs. 
Fagan and Murpliy, 

5066. Did you hear him appointed ; were you present ■ — There were 12 or 13 
of them transacting business. 

5067. You told me before, Mr. Fagan had attended those meetings at the 
People’s Hall? — Yes. 

5068. Was Mr. M‘Swiney appointed at one of those meetings? — I do not 
know whether he was appointed there; he was transacting business in the com- 
mittee-room. 

5069. Did you see Mr. Fagan present at any meeting at which Mr. M'Swiney 
was transacting’ business ? — Yes, I did. 

5070. Did you see Mr. Fagan at any meeting where Mr. M'Swiney was acting 
at the committee-room ? — Yes, I saw him on the morning of the election trans- 
acting business. 

5071. Describe what Mr. M'Swiney was doing on tho^e occasions ? — He was 
at the polling-place, and he was bringing people to the i)oll, and collecting voters, 
and giving orders out for the refreshments, and for drink of the voters ; and so 
every man of the committee that was appointed. 

5072. Were you directed to go to any particular chapel on that Sunday ? — 
Yes, I was. 

5073. Where was that? — Glanmire. 

5074. What were you told to go there for ; who told you to go there? — Mr. 
M‘Swiney. 

Mr. Ovcvend objected to this question, ou the ground that there was no 
proof of Mr. M‘Swiiiey being an agent; that there was no connexion shown 
between .Mr. M'Swiney and the sitting iMembers. 

5075. Mr. Maude.'] Well, did you go to this chapel r — Yes, I did. 

5076. Who was the priest who officiated at that chapel? — Father Falvey. 

5077. Did you hear the Rev. Mr. Falvey address the persons in t'he chapel ? 
— I did, a few words. 

5078. State to the Committee, as near as you can remember, what he said? — 
He stated that he hoped his parishioners would join together to give their votes 
to Faguii and Murphy, and that there was plenty of insight in England, that they 
uughuiot to be prevented from joining together now from giving their votes for 
Murphy and Fagan. He hoped none of his parishioners would vote for landlord, 
oranv other person, against their own profession. 

507Q. Do you remember his saying anything else.- — No ; I came back then. 

5080. Is that all you heard him sav r— Yes. 

5081. What did you do then?— I came back with tny message, and delivered 
my messaife, and I was sent into the committee-room at St. George s-street, that 
Mr. Chauerton had there, to see whether any people came round of the neigh- 
bourhood ; to see if there were any voting people coming there. 

5082. Where do you say this house was situated? — In George-street, where 
the committee-room of Mr. Chattertou was ; I sent there to see, for fear of any 
portion of the nei(yhbouring people ot the parish of Whitechurch and that dis- 
trict, tliat [ were acquainted with, whether they were there to give their votes. 

5083. After going to Colonel Chalierton’s committee-room, where did you go 
to ? — I came back, and said I saw none ; I remained there about an hour. 

5084. By ttie Committee.] Whom did you tell r— Mr. M'Swiney my message. 

5085. M'r. Maude.] Where was the house you returned to ?— In Blackpool, 

next to the polling place. . 

50S0. Whom did you see in that house on that occasion ; who was there ; that 
is the house in which you saw Mr. M'Swiney r — There was none in the room ; 
the room was locked up, but I came to Mr. M'Swineys house, and I told him 
I saw no one there. . , 

5087. Did you go in the course of the day to the poll with any voters r— With 
the chief part of them, most every one of them. 

50S8. What polling place was that? — St. Patrick’s Ward. 

50S0. The Black Pool Market ?- Yes ; the Black Pool Market. 

52S. -V 2 5090- 
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Richard Broxun. 5090. Whose voters did you take to the poll? — Mr. Murphy’s and Fagan’s. 

~ 5091. What o’clock are you speaking of; about what time of the day was it 

12 May 1853. yQjj ^vent there ? — About eight o’clock the polling began. 

5092. Will you describe the state of the polling-booth at the time you went 
there — They were in different numbers, every name for every letter. 

5093. Was there any crowd there ?—In*the course of the day, about 10 
o’clock. 

5094. By the Committee.'] What was there at eight, when you went to the 
poll ? — The people coming in from all parts ; they were peaceable in the mornina 
then about to o’clock no person could go. 

5095. Were they peaceable till 1 o r— Yes; when the boys gathered from all 
parts. 

5096. Mr. Maude.] What happened then ? —About i o o'clock, they com- 
menced collecting there then. 

5097. What did the mob do about lo o'clock ?— Any person votinji for Chat- 

tenon, they might as well, the men that voted, I saw two voted, it "cost them 
nearly one of them his life, I heard. ’ 

509S. Was that a voter for Colonel Chatterton ?— Yes. 

5099. What was the name of the voter ? — Boor. 

5100. What did you see the mob do to him? — I saw the mob about himj I 
could not get near him ; I walked away, and I heard he died in a few weeks. ’ 

5101. What did you jmurself see the mob do to Boor ? — Trying to tear *hitu 
limb from limb; they did not care wliat they did with him. 

5102. Did you see him on the jrround r— I could not see liim on the f^round 

there was such an immense mob about him ; It was impossible. . ° ’ 

5103. Do you know the name of the other voter ? — Yes. 

5104. What is it? — Mr. Lyon.s. 

,^105. What did you see them do to Lyons?— About the middle of the day 
I heard a rumour of it ; I saw Lyons after ; I never saw a man to recover in gores 
of blood ; in gores of blood and cuts. ° 

5106. That was Lyons? — Yes; the police were escorting him to some place 

of .safety afterwards. ^ 

5107. Did yoii see any priests at this polling-booth?— There was one attendinff 

It all the day ; Father M'Swiney. ° 

5108. Was that any relation to Mr. M'Swiney you raentioiied before A son 
of his. 



5109. Did you see any other voters injured or attacked r— I did. 

5110. Describe to the Committee what you saw yuurselfr~6n the morning 
which those were, they were not let to come in ; the gates that were comin^ 
into the market were so crowded it ivas quite impossible for the men to come in'; 

""possible for me to come in to bring in our own voters ; I had a little 
difiiculty in coming in. 

5111. Could your own voters vote ? — Yes. 

5112. They could? — Yes. 



5113- By the Committee.] How did they get in ?— We used to force through 
them, alter trying. ® 

5114. Mr. Maude.'] Did the mob make any way for you r— Yes 

Did they do so to Colonel Chatterton’s voters?-! cannot’say ; I do not 
think they did ; I am sure they did not. 

hardly ask you whether you considered it safe for voters of 
Colonel Chatterton to go to the poll ?— It was not safe after 10 o’clock. 



f'ross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

^ C S^hig out to Australia ? — I was to go out there. 

511b. What were you going to do there?— To get my living. 

5119- Had you nny place?— Mr. Fagan promised me to go outlast year; I 
have my papers here. ® 

5^20. Last year ? — i: es, your remark is very fair. 

5 Have you heard anything about Colonel Chatterton getting you a place 
there .—I never knew Colonel Chatterton till I saw him here (the Witness pro- 
duced some printed papers). ^ 

5122. lou applied to Mr. Fagan to assist you in going out to Australia ?— Yes, 
I got my papers to go out. 

5123. When 
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5} 23. When you went up to the St. Patrick’s Ward, did you see there Mr. 
O’Uonneli ? — I do not recollect him. 

5:24. You got there about eight o’clock? — Yes. 

5125. Up to what time were you there ? — I was there from two o’clock in the 
morning. 

5126. From eight o’clock till when did you stay? — Till five o’clock. 

5127. Were persons coming in voting the whole time i — No. 

5128. Up to what time were they voting? — About four o’clock. 

5129. Had you any police at St. Patrick’s Ward? — Yes. 

5130. AVas any military there? — I did not see any; I was collecting in the 
voters. 

5131. If you were collecting in the voters, you must have passed by ? — 1 did 
not see any military tiiere. 

5132. You say the people began to collect about 10 o'clock ? — Yes. 

5133. You say there was only a small number til! 10 o’clock; it was 10 
o’clock there begun to be greater numbers- — Yes. 

5134. When did they first begin throwing stones; did they throw any stones? 
— I did not see any thrown. 

513.5* there any violence used ? — I did not see any violence. 

5136: Therefore you never saw any stones thrown, or any violence used ? — 1 
saw plenty at the gates ; there was no admittance or passing out for the other 
parties. 

5137. I'liere was no violence used, and no stones thrown? — I could not see 
when I was inside. 

5138. You were passing in and out? — Yes. 

5139. You never saw any? — I did not, at that time. 

5140. You say you saw Boor? — Yes. 

5141. What time of the day was that? — About one o’clock, I think. 

5142. Where was he at that time ?~He was amongst the crowd, down in the 
street. 

5143. You say he was down? — Yes. 

5144. And ■what they were doing to him you could not see? — I saw he was in 
a bad state amongst them. 

5145. You say they were about him ? — Yes, and trying to pull and beat him. 

5146. You did not see that? — Yes, I did. 

5147. How' could you see that? — I ran away when I saw the man in the state 
he was in. 

5148. You do not know what became of him ? — No. 

5149. With respect to Lyons; when w'as it this happened to Lyons? About 
two or three o’clock. 

5150. Had lie voted when this happened? — He had voted before that. 

51,51. Had Boor voted before this ? — Yes. 

5152. Do you know how he voted? — For Mr. Chatterion. 

5153. Both of them? — Yes. 

5154. At the place where this occurred, were there women about, or who got 
him down; did you see the beginning of it? — Both women, and men, and 
children. 

5155. Did you see how it was that Lyons first got into any controversy with 
the people ?— No. 

5156. So that what he had done to provoke the people you do not know t 
No. 

5157. You do not know what Boor did 1 — No. 

5158. Whether he struck a woman, you do not know ?— I know he was not 
capable of striking a woman. 

5159. Du you say Boor is dead ? — Yes. 

5160. AVhen did he die? — I cannot say when he died. 

5161. When did you last see him ? — I never saw him but once since. 

.5162. Did you see any single person of Colonel Chatterton coming up to t e 
poll to vote, who was prevented from voliiig; did you see a^* single peiaon 
offering to come up who was obUructed in coining to the poll?— No. 

5163. Though you were in and out the whole of the day ? l es. 



528. 
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Re-examined by Mr. Maude. 

5104. Were you standing close to Boor r — Yes, I was. 

516,5. Did you see him strike any one ? — He was down, like a hare would be 
in the midst of a parcel of hounds. 

5166. What state was lie in when you saw him afterwards ? — I saw him once 
afterwards, and he was not capable of walking. 

5167. Did you see Mr. Fagan cerae to this polling-booth r — Several times. 

516s. Did you hear him make any observations? — Yes. 

5169. "What did you hear him say r — I was the only person was to go from 
the polling-place to meet him when he came in an open car. 

5170. What did he say? — To tell him the number, how we were getting otr 

that he depended on the Black Pool women. * ’ 

5171. Did he say that out aloud? — Yes, out and out. 

5172. To the women? — Ye.s. 

5173. Did he say anything else about the Black Pool women? — Nolhino- that 

1 could liear. * 

5174. What did the crowd outside do when he said that — Shouted; ihev 
shouted and cried ; they shouted out every time he came there, with a full .shout 
out. 

5175. Mr. Pigott.'] Did you see Mr. Deeble come up one of Colonel Chat- 
terton’s agents ? — No. 

5176. Mr. Maude 7 \ Did you see any voters come into the booth? — I did. 

5177. Could the voters for Colonel Cliatterton come up freely to the booth ? — 
They could in the morning, but not after ; it was impossible for them after 10 
o’clock, for any man to come and vote against us. 

5178. Could they get into the booth? — If they were admitted ; but it was 
impossible for them to get into the gates. 

5170. Did you admit them, or did the persons with you admit them ? — I had 
my election to come in in the hall, and had my liberty, and it was as much as I 
could do to get in my own voters. 

E.xauiined by the Committee. 

51 So. Had you been in a mob of that description before? — Never. 

5181. U'ere you never in a mob befoi-e this mob? — No, never that I know of. 

5182. \ ou said you found it impossible for the voters to come in, then how 
did you come to get to the poll yourself ? — When 1 went out for the electors, it 
was impossible for me to make my way. 

5183. For Messrs. Murphy and Fagan's voters? — Yes. 

5184. M hat did they do to you ? — They would scarcely make room to open 
the place. 

5185. Did they try and prevent you ? — No. 

5186. Why was it impossible ? — There were so many they would not move on 
one side. 

5187. It was difficult to get through them? — Yes, it was. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Henry Creed was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Pigott, as follows ; 

5188. ^OU are of no profession or business ? — I am a country gentleman. 

.“jibo. 1 believe you were acting on behalf of Colonel Chatterton at the last 

election lor the city of Cork ?— Yes, I was. 

5190. ■\ou assisted to bring up his voters to St. Patrick’s Ward ?— I assisted 
tor one voter. 

5191. W ere you at that ward in the morning, as early as hal f-past eight o’clock r 

5192. We have heard that is in the Black Pool Market, in St. Patrick’s Ward? 
— it is in the Black Pool Market, in St. Patrick’s W'’ard. 

5103- Had you a voter of the name Thomas Lyons with you? — Yes. 

• 5 t 94 - Mas there a crowd there at that time? — There was a crowd of women 
tlieie, but there were men outside in tlie yard ; there were a few men inside iu 

the 
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the booth ; they kept there altogether; there was a line of women immediately ia 
front of the booth. 

2195. A line of women immediately in front of the booth, ranged in a line, 
were they? — They were rather in a line, in the front of the booth. 

5196. What were they doing? — There was one woman particularly very 
boisterous, a very boisterous woman ; she appeared to be the leader of the women 
there. 

5197* appeared to be the leader of the restr — Yes. 

5198. How did she appear to be the leader of the rest?— She made use of 
language of a sort 1 cannot very easily describe ; it was very evident from her 
manner she was the leader of the women ; she began talking in a sort of slang 
wav. 

5] 99. Did the others appear to obey her? — Yes, they d;d 

5200. She appeared to give orders? — Yes. 

5201. In slang language? — They would gain the day and huzzaing, and so 
on ; they went on la that way. 

5202. *^ Had the men slicks, you saw there? — There was one man had a short 

slick, about a yard long. « 

5203. You were speaking of what you saw inside the market r — Yes. 

5204. There were not many men inside the market?— Not when I first went 
in, but they collected very quickly after that in Black Pool Market, in St. Patrick s 
Ward. 

5205. You say there were not many in there when you went, but they collected 
very quickly ? — Yes. 

5206. Did they comprise both men and women?— ^es. 

5207. Did the market become crowded ? — Indeed it did. 

5208. At what time did it become crowded? — It became crowded at nine 

o’clock, or a little before. _ , , 1 

5200. What were the people doing then; how did they employ themselves 
«hen it became crowded ? — ^They were moving backwards and forwards in the 



^ 5210. Any noise ?— Yes, the women making a noise there, and there was a 
great deal of confusion and work of that kind going on. 

‘5211. Any stone-throwing ? — There was stone-throwing. i • 

■^212. Just state what you saw ?— I went with Lyons to the pollmg-place m a 
car, and we slood outside the gate of the yard; I thought it much better to do so 
than go into the yard, that be might go in unobserved ; and he got in unobseived ; 
he went one way and I another ; he slipped into the booth whilst the attention of 
the women was directed to something going on m the booth, and while their 
attention was directed in that way, we slipped in the man, and I also, and we 
went in on separate aides of the bootW , , „ 

5213. You took an opportunity of slipping m ?— Yes, we were there about a 
minute or two. till the man was polled, and we remained there a few mimites 
afterwards, and the man thought he could get out of the place unobseried a nin, 
but when he got out near where the crowd was, the carman had very injudiciously 
brought the tr inside the gate and gone away; the-man went towards the car 
and was entering it, when a sudden rush was made at him by the women, and he 
was met by a iTuniber of men outside in the body of the yard, aii^d one man m 
particular, with a batten about two feet long and three Indies bioad, met ^ 
he was going out of the gate, where he was met by the men on one ^ *e 
women on the other ; he made an attempt to pL into the car. 
closed, and the rush was so sudden on him from both sides— I am speaking from 
memory — the south-west side — ^ j 

521+ Never mind the points of the f ^mro’f the 

all of them ran after him, and I ran out immediately after him, and some of the 
police; he ran down the waler-course, m the direction of the lime-kilns. 

5215. Did the mob pursue liim r— They did. „„ini> 

5210. Did they pelt himf-Yes; they gave him a most violent beat.n„ gom„ 

^°52i;. What with?-This man was one with a stick ; I saw hin. give a violent 
blow, and one of the police with me said his words were What a tlieadf 
villain;” that was meaning the man who struck Lyons wit ^ 

521k Where did he strike him ?-In the back of the 
immediately on his doing so, as quick as could be, he and 
528. 
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back into the yard, as if they would be wanted again in the yard, leaving this man 
in the hands of the same men who n ere chasing him into the yai'd. 

5219. Leaving Lyons in the hands of those outsider — Yes' 

.5220. What became of Lyons — He ran into the liine*kilii for protection. 

5221. How far was the lime-kiln off.? — About luo yards. 

5222. Did the mob follow him ? — Yes. 

5223. Did they pelt him as they went ? — Dreadfully. 

5224. With stones' — Yes; with stones. 

5225. What were they, men and women ? — Yes ; men and women. 

5226. In what number do you think tliey pursued him ?— I should say over 

150- 

5227. He got into this lime-kiln ; did you see him again? — Yes; I followed 
him into the lime-kiln, but with very great risk. 

5228. Did you take a policeman ?— Yes; two or three of the policemen, and 
drew pretty mucli together, and followed them down, 

5229. What state did you find him in ? — In a most dreadful state, if I may 
say so; he was nearly covered with blood ; I think that is the best description to 
give of it. 

5230. Did he appear to you to be really very much injured ?— I thought, and 
tije police with me thought, the man was dying; we were all of opinion he was 
dying; and his cap was taken from him, or lost, and the man appeared rather 
foolish. 

5231. You mean stupified ? — Yes ; I thought he was dying. 

5232. Had you yourself to take refuge in ihe yard after that ?— In this yard ? 

,■5233. Ill the lime-kiln yard. — Yes. 

5234. Did ttie mob throw at your— They did throw at me, but I tried as well 
as I could to protect the man with the police, and they pelted altogether. 

5 ^ 35 - How long did you stay there; I believe some soldiers came and took 
you away: I remained In the yard a short time till the police collected, and 

then, as a matter of necessity, I went back into the booth again, and some of the 
police with me ; some of them were obliged to go back to the booth, and I went 
back with them. 

5236. With the police — Yes. 

5237. Did you, about 1 0 o’clock, see Mr. William Fagan tliere, one of the 
candidates? — it was before 10. 

5238. Did you see a mob of wonien about liim ? — Yes, J did. 

5239. That was at the Black Pool Market? — Y^es. 

.5240. Did you see liim do anything? — Yes. 

5241. What did you see him do? — The leader of the women who had been at 
the booth at the time that they chaserl Lyons out 

524 -- 2 - The lady in command? — Yes; she with a number came out to Mr. 
Fagan ; he was sitting on an outside car, and they got round the car, and I do 
not know what passed between them, but they appeared to be cheering him, and 
I saw Mr. Fagan put his hand in his waistcoat pocket, or his side pocket, I am 
not sure which, and give something to those women ; but what it was I do not 
know. 



5243. You did not see what it was?-No, but it appeared to me to be money. 

5244. Mr. Overend.] You did not see it ?— No, I did not see it. 

524.5. Mr. Pigott.] Well, go on ? — I could not distinctly say I saw it. 

5240. 1 understand yon to say vbu did not see it?— No. 

5247. From what you did see, you thought it wns money; at all events when 
It was given to the woman, did it appear to please them r— Yes, it was received 
as money. 



.5248. How do you know it pleased them ?— From the position and way the 
women held their hands. It was not a shake hands. 

5249. V hat did they do ?— They appeared quite satisfied, and cheered him. 

5250. W hat did they say when they cheered him r— They huzzaed, and God 
bless you, and all that sort of thing. 

7251 Alter nine o’clock, in your judgment, from what von were able to see 
at hat place, could any person in the interest of Colonel Chattel-ton venture to go 
to Ihe poll r— 1 should say certainly not. 

y2.i2. Whilst you remained there:— Whilst I remained there; I should say 
certainly not, particularly one of the opposite party; a person might have slipped 

in 
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ill by chance in the crowd without being observed; they might diance to 
slip in. 

5253. That is, going in by the sly, supposing them not known : — Yes. 

5254. Supposing a voter of Colonel Chatterton known, in your judgment, 
would it have been unsafe for him to have gone to the poll there? — Decidedly. 

5255. Wiuii time did yon leave there ? — I think, on leaving the second lime, it 
was about a quarter past ten, or about ten o’clock ; about ten, I should tliink. 

<>256. Were the police able to keep the mob in check while you were there ? — No. 

5257. Did they attempt it? — They did. 

525S. Tiiey were not able? — They were not able; there was no respect .shown 
for tlie police at all. 

5259. Did you go from there to the Lee Ward? — Yes. 

52D0. What lime did you get to the Lee Ward polling-place? — I should say 
about eleven; because I returned, and when I left tlie booth the second lime, I 
went with Mr. Bannan, the sub-inspector of police, and some of the police, and 
we went into the opposite side of tlie watercourse that leads on to the Lee Ward, 
and 1 bad to go into this yard where this man was again, until we had an escoit 
of the military. 

5261. You mean it was not safe to go?— Certainly not. 

5262. And you did go to the Lee Ward ? — Yes ; this very man who had the 
stick that i described, he was there, and Mr. Bannan, the inspector of the police, and 
he uttered some very extraordinary yell, a very peculiar one; it seemed to me to 
be a verv organised thing; he held his head in a particular way, and gave a most 
extraordinary yell, that had the effect of bringing persons about us; and Mr. 
Bannan imufe the remark to me about this man. 

5263. That man was in the yard, was he? — He kept outside, in the yard. 

5264. Did that yell of his call persons about you? — Yes, it did. 

5265. And compelled you to take refuge in the lime-kiln yard again? — Yes. 

5266. Tliere, you say, you and Mr. Bannan had to remain? — Yes, I believe 
Mr. Bannan did remain there the whole lime ; liut in the yard we were obliged to 
have three bodies of police there, one at each gate ; I may say, four bodies ot them, 
but certainly, I would say three; there the mob continued from half an hour to 
an hour, and I could not get out till the military was brought out. 

5267. Yon got to Lee Ward ? — Yes. 

5268. What state of things did you find going on there? — Why, there ap- 
peared to be an organisation and pelting of stones from the St. Patrick’s Waid to 
the' Lee Ward. 

5269. What distance were they from one to the other? — More than half a 
mile. 

5270. And was the mob filling up the whole sjrace between the two?— I went 
with the military and police, but they were pelting the military and the police, 
and Lyons, and I dare say me. I chanced to escape them, but the military got a 
most shocking pelting, and the police got a pelting. 

5271. Did you see Lyons in the gaard-houser — I did not sec him in the guard- 
house ; but while he was getting in there, there was a great mob of persons round 
the entrance of the polling-place at the Lee Ward and the guard-house. 

5272. Tliat was near the Lee Ward ? — Yes; I slipped ofi another way, while 
the attention of the mob was directed to him. 

5273. Did you go from that place to a place called the Goldness^Pura — "Ves. 

5274. There is an unoccupied house there at Goldness Pura? — Y^es. ^ 

5275. What is the ? — An open part of the street, leading down to the North 

Mayne-street. 

5276. There was an initenanted house in it r — Yes, there was then. 

5277. Did you see Mr. Fagan opposite that untenanted house? — Yes. 

5278. That is a bye place? — It was u very lonesome [ilace; tlie house was not 
then tenanted. 

527Q. Did you see Mr. Fagan’s car there? — \es. 

_ 5280. Was anybody with him r— There were some women there ; aliout hve or 
six vvouien ; they appeared to me to be about the better class of the mob women , 
they were not the riff-raff. .,1.1 

5281. What were they doing?— They appeared to be listening, with their heaos 
turned, and Mr. Fagan was leaning down bis car, and his head was down to them, 
as if giving something to them ; aud the women had their ears cocked up; ne 
Appeared to be speaking to them. 

52S. Z 5- 



IC iSja. 
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\\t. ri. CrxJ. 52S2. I-inw ion<j did 3'ou continue ? — I continued for some time, and I passed • 

indeed, I continued for a good while; I was iookitig at it for three or four 

11: 7«3.5y i8j 3. minutes. 

5283. How were those ladies dressed ?— The)' were dressed like those women 
raostiv are ; with their short sleeves, and handkerchiefs on them ; a son of cotton 
dress. 

.5284. Witli handkerchiefs over their heads ? — No. 

5285. Any bonnets? — No ; a mob of that description do not wear bonnets. 

.')28d. You passed on, and left Mr. Fagan s[)eaking to them.^ — Yes, I did. * 

5287. What o’clock was thatr — I think it was about a quarter past eleven 
or so. ’ 

52S8. I believe from there you w'ent to a committee-room ?~Yes. 

5289. You did not dare venture out of that committee-room ? — No, not till the 
latter part of the day. 

5290. Uad you observed about the different polling-places vou visited, al! the 

wards, St. Patrick’s Ward ; did you observe any Catholic priests ?— I did about 
St. Patrick’s Ward. ' ’ 

5201- How many ? — A good many ; perliaps 20, or more. 

5292. Wiiat were they doing ?— They' appeared to be moving about round the 
crowd. 

,•7293. In consequence of what you saw as to Lyons, you wished to make infor- 
mation before the magistrate? — Yes. 

5294. Could you find any magistrate to do it ? — No. 

5295. Otherwise you would have prepared one to swear? — Yes. 

3296. You sent for Mr. Gore Jones ? — Yes ; several times. 

5297. Did he come ?— He was not able to come till rather later than that • it 
was about an hour after I first sent. ’ 

Sugs. Did you make this information before him ?— That was not made before 
him, but before some one else. 

5299. You did swear this information ? — ^Yes. 



[T/ie same was cleRvered in, and is asfoUows ;] 



Borongli of Cortf Henry Creed, of Kiiockaurue, in the Barony of Fermoy, and County of 
V o o. 13 , ■ I . umketh oath and saith, that as informant was leaving Booth 

*0 7 , ht. Patrick s Waid. accompamed by Thomas I.yons of Newgrove, in the Barony of 
C ork, farmer, who was alter voting for Colonel Chatterton, one of the candidates at the 



present cleclion for said city, this mlbmiaiit and the said Thomas Lyons were attacked by 
a 1 lolent mob ol persons who are m and about said booth ; saith that skid Lyons received 
so much injury from said attack, that mlbrmant verilv believes his life is in danger, and 

bl;ir7f'sa;rcr.“e?clre™^ »• “ 



Sworn before me, this 12 th July 1852, 



Henry Creed. 

Andrew J. Wood, J. P., 

Borough of Cork. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

tnm o"c"lock’’““ --I say about one or 

“ "o‘ of 'vomen they were bois- 
ZTsi Ti' "'“uWgainthedav, and seemed in very good 

spirits '—Ihcy were not so very noisy. 

rnor 5 '“'-' of women i— Yes. 

noii'V' TV 1 S“in the day, and were tlrev making a great 

in thiitViv something like that: 

woman very boisterous ? — Yes. 

direedno die re°r ^ f— That woman appeared to be the pers on 

.5306. And one man only that bad a stick ?-I saw but one man with a stick, 
i c< L se my .ittention was otherwise p.irticalariy directed; there iniiv have been 
more men tlliit Iiati sticks. ‘ v , . 

iT’if'i “”'y yo“ saw '—Mv attention was particularly 

directed to that mnn. ' p v 

5308. How 
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5308. How long do you think you were in the yard voiirself, after pcjlling, U'om 
coiniuff out tlie Itrst time ? — I dare say 20 minute!-;, or 23 mhintes. 

5309. Were you Vvalkiug about the yard ? — No ; I renuiined in il:e booth. 

531U. Did you come and stay aiiionvisc tire crowd? — No, I did not ; I wo.ild be 

afraid to be uinong the crowd; if I Imd, I would Inive been beaten severely; 
they would be very sure 1 would not inivegone among the crowd. 

331 1. Was there any difficulty at all in getting into the booth in the morning r 
I slipped in unobserved. 

5312. And Lyons too ? — Yes. 

5313. Did you see any voters while you were there, anv voters for Colonel 
Chatterton, obstructed ? — I did not see any voters come in ; they did not come 
there, 1 think. 

5314. Did you see any person obstructed ? — I did not see any one vote. 

5315. How far was this limekiln from the Black Pool Market } — I should think 
about perhaps 100 yards. I think much about that. 

531b. Where were the police at this time? — The police were in the booth, far 
away. 

3317. Did they come out at once? — They did, wlien they saw the crowd rusii 
after this man ; tliey and I rushed out together simultaneously ; the women allowed 
the man to get to a certain distance, and when he got tliat certain distance that 
he cfjuld not get into tlie polling-place, they made a rush, and they had him 
between the two parties, the one outside and the other inside. 

5318. You say you saw some Catholic priests in the crowd; do you know 
them ; can you give us the names of anything like 20 ? — I saw a great many- 

5319. Are you prepared to say there were half a dozen? — I am certain of it. 

5320. Were there more? — I should Sbiy about 20 ; I did not reckon them. 

5321. Do you know any one you could mention by name? — I know the names 
of very few. 

5322. Have you a residence in Cork? — I had; but I reside now in the 
country. 

5323. Have you resided many years in Cork? — I do not know the names of 
scarcely any of them. 

5324. Were they walking about in the mob; what were they doing? — They 
were walking about in the crowd. 

5325. Do you know how many Catholic priests there are in Cork altogether? 
— I do not knovv. 

5326. Do you know there are 20? — I should say twice 20, three times 20 ; 
rather more ; perhaps four times 20. There are a great many of the different 
orders of Catholic clergymen in Cork; I should say there are over 100. 



Examined by the Committee. 



5327. You are not a voter ? — Not in the city ; in the county I am, I believe. 

5328. You went to the poll-booths with other voters? — I did not; with one 
voter I went, and I polled myself. 

5329. I do not understand you quite, what you mean by saying you slipped in; 
you went to the booth with the voter, and he recorded his vote ? — Yes. 

5330. What was the process of slipping in ? — I went with this man, intending 
to take him in early before the crowd was there ; and the arrangement I made 
with the car driver was, that he was to remain outside, and one of us go in before 
the other, as if we were walking about carelessly. 

5331. That was the arrangement? — ^Yes. 

5332. What did you do with this voter at the place? --We got outside of the car. 

53.33- When you got out of ibe car, what did you proceed to do r— When we 

got out of the car, he and 1 walked into the yard carelessly, and turned into the 
booth. 

.5334. Did you walk straight to the booth?— I will not say we moved in a 
straight line, not exactly together straight; we went ratiier by a circuitous way, 
he going in one side, and I on the other side of the booth. _ 

5335. You went straight to the booth?— We went in straight to tbs booth m 
a careless manner, not in a straight line into it, but moved at a little distance 
together. 

5336. You -vent, and the vote was recorded?— We -vent, and the vote was 



recorded. 

528. 



5337. Nobody 
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5337. Nobodj’ interfered or obstructed you ?— No ; they did not see us ; their 
attention was directed to something- going on in the booth ; certainlv, if they had 
seen him tliey would have done as tliey did with him going into the' booth at this 
time. A mmi happened to be at the otiter end of the market, witei e there was a 
another polling-place; I fancy some man was polling tliere ; we entered, anti a 
few minutes afterwards the men filled up the space in the yard opposite that booth 
where the man Lyons was. 

■WSS. Von did not see whether Lyons had any quarrel with anv of the mob? 
— No ; the man tried to do it as privately as he could ; he said not'hiny whatever - 
there appeared to be a very cool determined arrangement among the \'omeii and 
the people there altogether ; there was nothing of the wild mob work that may go 
on, perhaps something outside in this city; but this appeared to be a very cool 
planned thing ; Ihey allowed the man to get out a certain distance, and tlieii thev 
chased him where they knew he could not be got back into the booth avain and 
then he was met by another body. ’ 

.5339. Did die mob appear to know he had recorded his vote r— They did. 

.5340. In wnat way r — ^They were looking at him and saw him do it. 

. 0341. I thought you said tiieir attention was occupied by something else? 

1 heir attention was occupied while we were going into the booth ; frorn the vate 
01 this market their backs were to us, and we got in behind ; he and I walkin” in 
a mreltss vvay at a little distance asunder, and he going in one side of the booth 
and 1 walking in anotner side, as if 1 was only a person walking in to see how 
things were going on. 

.534?- yWr. Was it as soon as lie recorded his vote he was leavinv ?— 

A lew minutes after. “ 

.5343- h as he was leaving the yard he was chased ? — It was by the 
women ; they never said a word till he passed out. ^ 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Wdliam Jenkins was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Esamined by 
Mr. Maude, as follows : 

5344. \\ HAT are you? — A cork manufacturer. 

534.5- Do you reside in the city of Cork ? Ves. 

5346. Do you recollect the last election there? —I do. 

534/- By the Committee.'] Are vou a voter?— No 

sirEf.’h^I’ yo>it lu>u.se ami walking through the 

streets about one o’clock that day ? Yes. ^ * 

5349- Where were you going to ?_Goin<t home 

3330. Did you come to the Grand Paradef opposite the Market gate?-Yes. 

noi?- fK there r — I .saw a mob of people in the streets, and a 

car m the centre. 

y"" "1>‘“ you saw there ?— They were shouting, and I 

one side ^ shouting about; I saw Mr. Fagan on a car, on 

onfifde “'■'—Yes, I went to the car, and I saw Mr. Fagan on 

one slue and a gentleman on the other. ” 

,53,54- You mean Mr. Fagan the Member ?— Yes. 

---'fi ^“5“" «•'* respect to the cro-wd?— Sitting on the car. 

end m it.^ ^ Yes, at the side of it; the 

we?e T'' ‘'“"S -'—Tliey were trying; the main part of them 
were trying to pt money from him ; they were asking him for money. 

I ou lieard them do that r Yes. ^ 

43-5H- Were there any women mixed with the mob ?— Yes. 
mob'^h^'Men tnd'womln »'llo composed this 

thefi\,Jmcne^-^ P'>">‘''‘ “''<1 gl'* 

his^band hi Id-' ™ y°“‘' "'“'■tie I— He P“' 

- ’f. -S- 1 ^ "■“yi "”<1 lien>led the money 10 them, 

the^/ ' ^ siiything to them? I do not recollect his saying anything, 

5364. How tar were you from him?-I was quite close to the car. 

5365. Did 
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5365. Did you see whether he gave it to the men or the women? — To the 
men he gave it. 

5366. Had any of those men sticks in their hands r — I cannot exactly say, now j 
I do not remember. 

5367. VVliat did tliey do when this money was given to them ? — When the 
nien received it they stopped some time, and then went away, shouting as they 
went. 

5368. What o’clock do you say that was? — It was either a quarter to one or a 
quarter past oue. 

5369. This was, vou say, in the Grand Parade, near the Market gate? — Yes. 

5370. Did you see anything given to any of the women ? — ^Yes. 

5371 - describe what you saw in respect of that ? — When he gave it to 
ihe men, a party in the crowd said the women wanted it too, and a party in the 
crowd said it was not worth while to refuse the women after giving it to the men ; 
and he put his hand in his pocket and gave them money. 

,537-2. To the women? — To the women. 

5373. Whom did he give it to ? — To a woman. 

.5374. What did the woman say when he did that? — The women then bad 
before that cried out, they were doing the best they could, or something to that 
purpose, and they deserved it as well as the men. 

, 5375 ‘ Did they say what they were doing the best they could for? — They were 
working hard. 

537C. Did they say what they w’ere working hard for ? — I did not hear. 

5377. Was that before he gave them the money? — ^Yes. 

5378. Was there any considerable noise ? — 'I'hey were screeching away. 

5379. Screeching and shouting?— Yes. 

,5380. How many people were collected about? — I could not exactly say. 

5381. About how many? — ^There may have been .50 or over ; there could not 
have been less, I think. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Overetid. 

5352. This was going along the street you met Mr. Fagan in his car: — I saw 

him; the car was standing still. 1 o tj 

5353. Mr. Fagan was going along the street ; it was not near any booth .—He 
was on ttie car. 

5384. And tl)ey interrupted the car ? — I could not say that.^ 

33 ^ 5 ' This one man and one woman who had the money given to them, were 
people, it was quite plain, of a class that were not electors? i hey may have 
been electors ; I do not know anything about it. 

5356. Now there was a great deal of cheering when you came up?— He was 
there before I came to him. 

Re-examined by Mr. Maude. 

5357. I think you say that the car when you came up was in the ceiilre of the 
crowd ? — Tlie crowd was one side of it ; Mr. Fagan s side. 

5385. Mr. Fagan was not driving along the street?— No, the car was statmnar}'. 

.5389. And the crowd was about the car ? — \ es. 



Examined by the Committee. 

5300. You say Mr. Fagan put his hand into his pocket and he gave a man, or 
men, monev ; were you near enough to see it was money ?— I saw the edge 0 one 
piece, and it was silver. „ . a 

5391. When the women cried out, they deserved it as well as the men, and 
thev were working hard, was that addressed to Mr. Fagan es. 

3392. When the women cried out they had been working hard, to whom did 

they address that?— I should suppose to Mr. Fagan. , ... 

5393. You saw Mr. Fagan put his hand into his pocket, and give the woman 

''”394.” Did you see it was money ?— Not exactly j he gave her something, 

but I did not see it. . ,r, ,• t i 

5395 - Where did you say this was?— Opposite the English Market, on 
Grand Parade. 

5396. That is a great public thoroughfare at Cork ? Yes. 
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5o9~‘ o'clock? — I uui uot certain ns to the time j a quarter to one 

or a quarter past one. 

.535^- witiiin that halt hour, betueeii a quarter to one and a ciuarter 

after ! — i es. ' ‘ 

53pp. Bid you kuov,- any of the people tlmt ^verc in the crowd ?— No. 

5400. M hut class were they ; what sort of people were they F — Men and \vom'--n 
like every Oi)e else ; I did not know what class they were. ' 

[The Mltuess withdrew. 

Mr. Abraham Tho7nas Chatterton was called in; and, having been sworn, 
was Examined by Mr. Pigoit, as follows: 

5qoK YOU are a Solicitor? — Yes. 

5402. Yon are a relative of Colonel Chatterton’s ?— I am. 

.5403. AVIiat relation ? — /i cousin. 

— I dkt' polling-places ia Glaumira Ward ? 

5405- Did you see Father Scannel there 011 llie morningof the poll !— Ves, I did. 
5400. At wliat hour ? — About eiglit o’clock, or some few niinuies after. 
ei4t°^' as soon as the poll opened ?— Tlie polling commenced at 

540S. Djd you see him come into the booth ? — Yes, I did. 

5409. call tlie Glanmirc polling-booth; do you recollect-— 
ot. Patrick’s Quav. 

5410. He came in with a liook, did he ?— Yes, with a book. 

5411. What sort of book?— It was a book that appeared to me to be a 
Missal. 

541'.^. What did he do with it ?-He laid it on the table at which the a-ents 
were seated, and tlie aeputy sheriff was at the head, 

5413- Hovvlong did Father Scannel continue there?— He was there the whole 
day ; he was m and out of the booth ; he did not continue in the booth the entire 
day. 

5414. Did you see him taking any part with the voters ? Yes 

5415- What?— He came in with the voters, and went from the entrance of the 
polling-place. 

5416. To the place of poliiug ? — Yes, to the place of pollino-. 

5417. And did ire stand by them whilst they voted ? ^Yes- 

Yef""^’ linos': "'O'e voters for Murphy and Fagan?— 

5419. Did you see Mr. Edmund Burke tlrerer— Yes. 

5420. Y hat was he doing ? — Taking an active part in bringing up votei-s also. 
j 42 1 . ror the same parties ? — ^For the same parties. 

5422. Did he continue doing that during the entire day?— He did 

5423. Dm you obseive any rioting at tlmt pollincr.place -—Yes 

eo;^rnceTe';Tof,hrpoif ?-Al™st inrmediately on the 

,-;425- Do you recollect seeing Mr. George Harris struck Yes 
o42t>. He was an agent to Sir William Cllatterton?— Yes 
5427. vv as he a voter in the city ?— He was. 

Wh f - struck?— About half-past eight, 

pketi' ‘ one of the porter men about the 

5430. M'ith what?— His fist. 

5431. yilat caused him to he struck?— Mr. Harris told me that. 

anTknow.'HiirvT"''"'' "'‘‘S' anybody told you, but what you saw 

and know ; did you see anything done ?-I saw him struck. 

at wM?l, the T 'T i® "o'™ ?— Immediately in front of the table 

at Mliicli the deputy sliend was seated. ^ 

disnS"*’ *"'■'* 1 •"= 's 

o435‘ it a violent blow he was struck? — It was. 

Sheri/’’ -'-l' “>'= <l‘=P'*‘y 

5437- To 
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5437. To do what? — To have the man arrested. 

<;438. Had he any means of having the man arrested: — There were a few 
police there. 

5439. I believe you did not get any assistance from the deputy sheriff? — No, 
none. 

^440. Did 5’ou see a person of the name of Wright come to the poll for Colonel 
Chatlerton, about twelve o’clock? — Yes. 

5441. Did he poll? — Yes. 

5442. Do you know what happened to him ? — Immediately after polling he was 
set upon by some men and women at the polling-place. 

5443. What did they do to him ? — They beat tsiin. 

5444. Mr. OterencL] Did you see him ?— I did, and rvith difficulty he was got 
into a corner, near the deputy sheriffs. 

5445. Mr. Piqott.] Yes ? — He was unable to leave that for an hour, I should 

S2V. 

’5446. I believe you went and got some military? — I was obliged to go for the 
military to protect him, and a detachment of the 90th, with Colonel Eld, came 
down under the command of Captain Vv’hite. J would wish to acid, that in order 
to net tlie voter Wright to the entrance of tlie polling-place, I was obliged, as a 
persona! favour, to tisk Mr. Edmund Burke and Failicr Scannt -1 to w’alk one at 
each side of himto get to the military, as otherwise he could not have got therewith 
Sid'etv. 

5447. And at your request, did those gentlemen do so? — They did. 

.'{448. Did you observe any other voters molested r — 1 did. 

5449. How many more?— I remember particularly another man of the name 
of Wrigiif. 

54 ')0. We need not go into the particulars of that; did you observe any other 
besides those two Wrights : — I cannot exactly recollect. 

5451. Did you remain there, so that you could have observed any others ? — I 
was absent iVoui the booth one portion of the day, when I went to the coinmitiee- 
rooms. 

3452. Did you see any come up and vote for Colonel Chatterton not molested. 
— 1 saw gentlemen, in tlie garb of gentlemen, who were not molested. 

5453. How many, do you think ?— I should say we polled about 80 ; I should 
think so ; I am not sure.* At this distance of time I cannot say. 

5454. Yon say you saw Father Scannel there ; did von see any other priests 
there ? — 1 did see some. 

5455. How many ? — I could not say how many. 

.545(3. You saw other priests there ? — Yes. 

5457. Several?— There were a great many. 

545S. What part were they taking there; any ?— They appeared to be taking 
the part of Messrs. Murphy and^Fagan, certainly. 

5459. Activelv moving about? — Yes. . 

.54bo. What were they doing?— They were moving aoout, apparently actively- 
engaged for Serieant Murphy and Mr. Fagan. _ ,12 

5461. Did they appear to be actively engaged all the time you observed them. 
Yes. 

54t>L Not voting themselves r— No, they did not vote; I believe they were 
not electors. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ovsyi-ud. 

5463. They brought up voters to the poll r — They did. 

5464. According to your explanation, you think it was utterly impossible for 

the voters to get up for Colonel Chatterton — I did not say so. 

5465. With great danger?-! said no such thing. My opmicm is, that any 
voter who was not in the garb of a gentleman could not with safety come to t e 

^ 5466. Therefore would you be surprised to bear that Colonel Chatterton polled 
atGlaiimire Ward 127, Mr. Serjeant Murphy 129, and Mr. Fagan only nb. 

and Mr. Perrier only 13 ?— No, I would not be surprised. . _ , 

5467. It appears that Colonel Chatterton polled more than Mr. Fagan, and 

two less than’ Mr. Murphy there? — I can imagine that. _ - r-i 

5468. Y^ou think that was on account of any peculiarity m the votersr <jrian- 
mire Ward is a ward in which almost all the electors are gentlemen; it is one 01 
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the most respectable localities in the city of Cork, and where the people of business 

2 May 1853. .')469* Vou say, the people who were S'entlemen were not molested ? No. 

547*^- Except the persons you have mentioned, no person was moie«ted ' 

No, 1 said there were two persons of the name of Wright molested • the othp.-, 
I coula not call to mind. 

5471. With respect to Mr. Harris ; did you see Mr. Harris strike anv one 

before he was struck r — No, certainly not. - 

5472. Were you present at the time he did strike any one?— I do notrecoilect 
nearing or anything of the kind. 

5473- Are you prepared to say it was not stated he struck a man before he 
was struck himsedr— I cannot say that it was not stated he struck a man before 
he was struck himself. 

5474- , When you applied to the officer, did he not say so ?— No, not to mv 

recollection. 4 

5475- Is your recollection so accurate tliat you are prepared to say notliin<r of 

tite kind occurred ?— I can only state what I saw inyseJf. ° 

5476. I am not speukino of ivlmt you saw, but have you not a vccoliection that 
sometlnn.!; ot the sort transpired ; that some charge was made of Mr. Harris striHm, 
a man before he was struck himself r— I know nothing of the soft. ’ 

in V* Roman-catholic der|y to go about with missals 

in their hands? — I cannot say. 

5478. Thm book was an ordinary book, like that which the clcreymen carrv 

about witli them .'—I will not say. cairy 

5479. It was put on the table? — Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Pi<rott. 

Cltiumn?- “f ‘he strongest wards in favour of Colonel 

uiiatlerton . — ies, ] should say it is the stronge.st. 

5481. How long did that book lie on the table ?— I could not say. 

‘herer-Isawit laid oo the table, and then- 
my attention was called oft ; I do not know when it was removed. 

54b3. Hid lie go away, ieaviiig- it there ?~I cannot say. 

Examined by tlie Commitlec. 

,5484. You were agent, you say, of Colonel Chatterlon ?-Yes 

54S6. Did you poll as many as you expected ?— Certainly not. 
beilSi; “ '™/“'hy, in that ward, of 

5488. In Glamnire Ward?— In Glanmire Ward, 
noi’toie fhl w.u'r'wdlia^R "P“ v«‘e, or did 

5490. Di^'he vm,e';^He t“„r 

'rtoV ‘ho hay ?— I did not. 

-fS:' “”3hody go with him ?_I cannot say. 

vote ‘‘"“""'““’'ng about him particularly ?_I know that he did not 

os hlvfng promised”,°and hTd^dloTvote"^ ‘ ‘aftirasd to me 

another =“Pa«ed I-Yes ; and Francis Cade was- 

thSferc^“nive\i;e nairoT,' "’V *“^'-Ihave not the names of all of 

peoplVdid not vole that’ vmrhld”' knowledge, any reason why those 

Lt from anv 1 cai?a did I r ‘ loowledge. 

heard. ' ^ “PP'^ “y ‘hem r_I can only say whaTl- 

endily to the polling-piaFc'" "P’~No; my duty was confined 

0-4.91). Those three voters’ you have mentioned are in what class of life; what 
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are they ?— One is in the rank of a gentleman, the others were not ; I have the 
names of 1 1 - 

5500. You have those names, but can you furnish the names of all the 40 whom 
you expected that did not vote for you ? — Yes. 

5501. I suppose that there were persons on your side whose duty it would be 
to bring up those voters ? — There were parties sent for them, and they said thev 
were afraid ; that is what the men told me; they are not here in town; they told 
me they were afraid; that is not by the voters, but by the person who was 
sent. 

5502. You made up a book containing a list of those who promised, those who 
were considered favourable, and those against ? — ^Yes. 

5503. Were those 40 in the list of what you considered favourable? — Certainly; 
people who had actually promised, I say about 40, because I do not pin myself 
to the exact number. 

5504. Is this the first time that you have been engaged in a Cork election? — 
No ; I have been engaged in every one since 1 842. 

5505. Have you found' tliat you always polled all you put down as favourable 
and promised? — I never was engaged in any way, except once, in the conduct of 
an election ; my duty was merely confined to the booths, and I was handed mv 
instructions, which I generally endeavoured to obey. 

5506. You can give no information upon that point? — No, I cannot. 

5507. Would you not, from what you have observed of those matters in 
making out your books, allow a fair margin of deduction ; you would not consider 
you would poll up every man who should be put down as promised? — Of course 
there should be an allowance made ; certainly there should be. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Catherme Desmoud was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Serjeant Kinglake, as follows : 

5508. YOU are the widow of Daniel Desmond ? — Yes. 

5509. Daniel Desmond had a vole, had not he, for Cork ? — Yes. 

5510. Are you a Roman-catholic ? — Yes. 

5511. What was your husband by business? — A bricklayer and plasterer. 

5512. Did lie live in the lane called Military Road ? — Yes. 

5513. That is where he carried on business? — Yes. 

5514. Was he a publican as well?— Yes. 

5515. What children had he? — Seven. 

5516. What age was he? — When he died he was 42. 

5517. Now, do you know a Roman-catholic priest by the name of John 

Brown ?— Yes. .... /• o 1 

5.518. Do you know also a Roman-catholic priest of the name 01 ocannel i 
Yes. 

5519. You call them fathers ; Eather Scaniiel? — Yes. 

5520. Do you know a person of the name of Jerry Mahoney Yes. 

5521. Is be a publican ? — Yes, and a contractor. 

5522. Do you know John Heffernan r — I do ; a shoemaker. , i • 

5523. Do you recollect any of those calling upon your husband about Ins vote . 
^Yes. 

5524. How long before the election?— The day before ; on the Sunday. 

5525. Who came ; did thev come to your house ? They did. 

5526. Will you tell who' came; wbom did you see ?— Father Brown and 
Father Scannel, and another roan of the name of Russell, from the Quay; some- 
where down Patrick’s Quay; Father Russell s brother, I think. 

5527. Any one else? — Heffernan ; they stood outside the door. 

5528. Was Mahoney one r— And Mahoney was there too. 

5529. How many altogether ?— Six altogether, with the two clergymen. 

5530. Did they see your husband, or you ? — They saw us both. 

553 J. Now, did either of them speak to your husband, or say anything about 
his vote at that time r — Yes. 

5532. Who spoke to him ? — Father Brown. 

5533- What did they say to your husband ?— They axed him for to vote for 
him, and niy husband said he would not. 
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5534. Did you understand for whom it was to be for; what gentlemen ?— For 
Serjeant Murphy and Fagan, I believe he said. 

5.535- What did your husband say? — He told him he would not give it to 
him. “ 

5536. Whom did he say he was going to vote for? — He told them he would 
not give it to no one but for Colonel Chatterton. Tlien he asked him to split it, 
and he said he would not. 

5537* Now wlien he said that he would vote for no one but Colonel Chatterton, 
and they asked him to split it, and lie would not do that, tell us what was said 
then; d'id they say anything to that? — He did; he was a long time with him 
speaking to him a long lime. 

5538- What passed ; what do you recollect ?— When he would not get the vote 
from my husband, lie said that day two months he would not have a head to wear 
a hat. 

5.539. Who said that? — Father Brown. 

5.540. Was Father Scannel present at the time ? —He was. 

5541. What more; do you recollect ?— He vrent into the barrack shed, and 
ridiculed my husband. 

5.542. I shall come to that by and by ; I am now asking you when they asked 
him for his vote, whether Father Brown said he would not have a head to wear a 
hat that day two months r — Yes. 

5543. Do you recollect anything else being said?— Nor a cow to milk that day 

two months. ^ 

5544. Yes; who said that?— Father Brown. 

5545- Anything else you recollect? — He cursed him in the house before he 
went. 

5546. How did he curse him; what did he say? — He made some token in 
that way ; he put his foot on that way. {Describhig it.) 

5547* What did he mean ? — I do not know ; he stamped his foot, and made 
some sign with his foot, going out. 

5548. Did you hear what he said ? — I could not understand what he said, but 
he cursed him, to the be.st of my opinion. 

5549- You say lie cursed him ; why do you say he cursed him ? — Since he 
would not give him the vote, I believe. 

55.50. You say he cursed him?— Ye.s. 

5551- Why do you say he cursed him ; what words did he use, or what did he 
do, that makes you say he cursed him ? — 1 suppose for spite, because he would 
not give him the vote. 

555,2. You say he cursed him ; what did he say ; anything ? — He did that. 
{Making a motion zcith her foot.) 

5553- He made a cross with hi? foot? — Yes ; tliat was inside my own hall. 

5554* Did be use any words r — No; out he walked. 

5555- Is that a sign well known ?— Yes ; I did not understand it. 

5556. But did you understand, do you recollect anything about the dust ?— 
Curse him. 

5557- What did he .say?— I do not know what he said; I savv him shaking 
the dust off his boots as he went out. 

5558. How long were they in the house altogether? — How Ion®? 

5559- .Yes ; how long were they there ?— I think he was over a quarter of an 
hour talking to him. 

there*?— YeT Barrack Gate ; were you 

5561. When was that ? — ^The same day. 

.5.562. Ha-s he a chapel there ; or what did he do at the Barrack Gate : what 
was he doing there ?— I was afraid to stand there ; I passed by, for I would be 
beaten. 

5563. You say you went to the Barrack Gate ; what was Father Brown doing 
there .-—He was talking to my husband. 

5564. Did you hear him ? — Yes. 

5565- What did you hear him .say ?— He was telling all the remainder of the 
people what a bad turn he had done to vote against his religion and country in 
votinj. for Colnnel Cliatterton. 

J56C. Whom was he talking to ?— To the mob. 

5567. mint 
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5567. What a bad thing your husband had done to vote against what, did he 
gay? — His religion and country, he said. 

5568. Do you know Mr. Serjeant Murphy? — I do. 

5569. The Member? — Yes, I do know him. 

5,^70. Did you see him at ail at your house? — Yes, I did. 

5571. Who came with him ? — 1 do not know ; auotiier young man. 

5572. Do you know who it was? — I do not know ; he was in coloured clothes. 

- 5,5 73 * husband ? — He did. 

5574. Did you know any of the people who came with him? — I do not. 

5575. Did yon hear liiin say anything to your husband about his vote? — He 
axed him for his vote, and my husband told him he would not give it him j he 
said, “ Why?’* and my husband said he had every reason, and he would not 
give it him ; and he axed him whether it was not his father and people that did 
good for the country and to iny husband j and my husband said, he never knew 
them do any good for any one, and he said he did not cai’e, he would not give 
him his vole, for one vote was as good as 50; he would not give it from the 
gentleman he had promised it to ; he looked at iiim and walked out. 

5576. Was that before the election ? — Before the election. 

5577. Before you saw Father Brown and Father Scannel ? — Yes. 

5578. On the morning of the election, that is, wdien the polling was taking 
place, did any of them come to your house again r — There was. 

5579. That morning? — Yes. 

5580. What time ia the morning ? — About eight o’clock. 

5581. Who came?— Mr. Heffermm. 

5582. Any one with him ? — Yes. 

.5583. Who ? — I do not know who they were ; a couple of men there were. 

5584. Did either of the priests come that morning? — Father Scannel. 

5585. Was Mr. Brown there too? — No. 

5586. Father Scannel and Heffcrnan r — Yes. 

5587. Had they got a car with them ? —Yes. 

5,588. Did they see your husband then? — Yes, they did. 

5589. Tell us’ what you then heard ; what talk took place ; what did they say 
to your husband ? — They asked him, was not he going, and he said he was not. 

5590. Who asked r — Hetfernan. 

5591. Well? — That is all ; he walked down himself. 

5592. Did they say anything more to him ? — No, it was not of any use. 

5593 - Did they go away with tlie car ? — They did j Heffernan went down m 
car. 

5594- Did you hear anything said then as they went away? — No. 

5595. Did vour husband go away, as you understood, to vote ; what time did 
he go? — I tliiiik he went down before nine o’clock, I am not sure ; a little before 



or alter nine. . , 

5596. You say Heffernan ; did you see Heffernan about your bouse afterwards r 
— He was up and down all the day. 

5597. He is a boot and shoe maker, you say? — Yes. ^ 

5598. What did you see him doing? — Nodiing ; but he was walking up and 
down and he was talking to some of the fellows in the road, 

5500 . Did you see him near your house at all ? — Yes. j ■ 

560a What did be do in the course of the day?— I did not see him doing 
anything; I saw him talking to some of the fellow's in the m^. 

5<Soi. Did any persons come about your house at last? Yes. tut 

5602. What time of the day ?— Between five and six in the evening, 1 believe. 

5603. Who were they?— I cannot say, the most part of them, but I can some. 

5604. Who ?— Some of my own neighbours, and some out from the town. 

5605. How many of them ? — I could not tell. 

5606. Was Heffernan amongst them r— He stood away from them; he was not 
by tlie mob ; he was looking at them. 

5607. Was he in the street at the time ( Yes. _ 1 ot. 

5608. What did they do r— They came in first, and broke in all the glass and 

^Vfiog.' What did they do then; did they get 



.‘lUOg. vvimuuiu UlCV uu i-ucu , 

side ?--They broke all the windows, and sashes, and doors, and every halfpenny^ 
worth I had, and never left me so much as a common cup. I told my husna 
to make his escane then, ho would be killed, and he came out of the front door. 
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and a woman, Peg Casey, knocked him down with a blow on the head with a 
stone. 

5610. Had you furniture in the house? — Yes. 

5G11. What was done with the furniture ?— They broke it, and burnt it. 

5612. Did they get into the house ? — They did. 

.5613. How many of them did you see in the house?— At the time I saw that 
30 or 40 men and boys ; big grown bovs and women. ’ 

5614. How many rooms are there in your house ?— 1 have three rooms on the 
hrst landing, and two garrets, and a potato store, and a kitchen. 

5615. Did they go over the house ? — Yes, they did. 

5di6. They broke your furniture, and burnt it? — They did. 

561 7- How did they burn it? — They broke all I had in the house first, with 
stones and pokers, and they got a tar barrel, and they burnt ail the shutters and 
a large puncheon I had for drawing wash from the distillery for the cow : they 
burnt that at the door, and burnt all that I had. 

.5618. How did your liusliand get away.'"— It was I brought him out. 

.“iSip. Did he come home after polling r— Immedinleiy after. 

5620. Then after he went there and came home, was he with you ? — Yes. 

5621. Did you seethe people do anything with him?— I did. 

.5622. Just tell us what they did to iiim ? — When he came out, a woman named 
Peg Casey gave him a blow with a stone ; a fellow of the name of Wail, a shoe- 
maker, a big man, came over and gave him another blow with a stone. I was 
a ongside of him, and I saw them strike him, and knock him down, and he was 
all cut, and he was down the sliver, and thev kicked him, and he bleed ino-, and 
they all kicking him. ' 

5623. Who was kicking him ? — Men ; big boys and men. 

5624. Kicking him; what with ?— With\heir feet, and they battered him in 
the head, and gave him a large cut here. {Pointing to the front of her head.) 

5025. Was that when the man was down on the ground r Yes. 

.5B26. In fiont of the house -—A few jai-ds from the house; he was tnakina 
nis way to the barrack gate. ® 

5^27. Where the soldiers were? — Yes. 

.562S. Did some soldiers come down, or how did your husband ^et awav 

borne soldiers came down. ® 

He being on the ground ; tell ns what happened ?-Some of the soldiers 
took Imn up and hrouglit him in the guard-room. Colonel Bell, I think, brought 
Jiim in, and got bis head dressed. "" 

0B30. However, they came down and took charge of him?— Yes, and dressed 
ins head. 

5631. Did they take him away? — Yes. 

.5P32. What became of you and the seven children?— There were some in the 
barracks, and others were somewhere under the hedges in the lane, under the 

5<>33. Just tell us what became of your seven children; some went to the 
oarracks < — ics. 

I became of the others ; did you lose your charge of them ?— The 

eldest boy kept the house ; he kept the ground still. 

5035- How many went to the barracks''—! think three. 

5636. 1)0 you know anything of what became of the other three .’—The other 
two ; f had only six then at lliat time. 

-So' v° y™ " oftl.em They started into the nest lane, 

that nitiit " unytlnng more of them ?— I slept in the guard-room 

r ‘^Bildren had you at the guard-room Three, at 

Loloiiel bell s quarters. 

onftlfe' 7°'”' '‘'=‘‘■“8 i'™ I Bid you see any 

one else do anything except kick him ?-No, only what I am after sayino. 

soidie^’cam ’f whilst you Were there, before tlie 

so-itiers came f — Ten or eleven minutes I should say 

f lutge crowd, or not, about r-'There was a large crowd. 

■ Tt, ' ‘ borne of tlie fellows breaking into the liouse. 

they ivere^”'^ them, that had broken into your house ?— Yes, 

5645. Was either of your children beaten ’—The eldest boy. 

5646. What 
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5O46. What was done to him ? — He got a blow of a stone on the head 

5647. Was that the boy yon had left at the house r — Yes. 

,564b. I believe your husband died on the gth of September ? — Yes. 

5649. Was he then at his own house at the time ; had he been, brought back 
there ? — Yes. 

5650. When did you go back to the house? — Not till the next day. 

5651. You stayed at the guard-house, I understand ? — Yes. 

56,512. Youi- husband died on the 9th of September, you say? — Yes. 

5653. When he was lying dead, did you see anything of Father Scannel at the 
house ? — Ye.s. 

5654. Did he come there? — Yes, he did. 

5655. What was said by Father Scannel when he came ; did he see the dead 
body of your husband ? — ^Yes, he came into the room. 

5656. What did he say when he saw him? — He said, “ Dan, by all accoiiuts 
you were an honest man by town and country, and where is your soul now,” says 
be; so I was turned down off the lobby, and I do not know what he said after- 
wards. 

5657. Did you hear anything about the head or the hat? — It was Father 
Brown that mentioned that. 

5658. Was Father Brown with him? — No, only himself. 

5659. Did Father Brown come aftertvards ?— Not that night. 

5660. Did you see him at all whilst your husband was lying there ? — No. 

5661. When your husband was lying dead, did you see any other priest except 
Father Scannel ? — No. 

5662. Is that all you recollect? — That was all; I was turned down off the 
lobby ; a whole crowd came in after him. 

5663. Was Father Scannel with them; how do you mean ; coming into the 
house? — Yes. 

5664. What did you do ? — I came down stairs. 

5665. Did the crowd go up stairs ? — They did. 

5666. You know St. Patrick’s Chapel ? — Yes, I do. 

5667. Did you go afterwards, on the Monday; did you hear whether Father 
Scannel said anything about wearing a hat, or having a head for a hat ? — No ; that 
was when I went to the chapel. 

5668. Now we will take you to the chapel then ; tell us what you heard Father 
Scannel say ; this was after the death, on the Monday ? — I went to get mass 
celebrated for him, and he would not. 

5669. What did he say, wheti he said he would not ? — He said he would not ; 
myself and all my children would get the same death as ray husband had got; 
get the same end, if I would not mind myself ; I said no more, and I walked out, 
and never have been there since. 

5670. Did he then say anything about your husband having a head to wear a 
hat?— No ; I said no more ; he refused me, and I walked out. 

5671. Were your children with you? — I had the eldest boy. 



C. Desmond. 
:a May 1853. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

.5672. Do you know Heffernan ?— Yes. 

5673. He is a neighbour of .yours? — Yes. 

5674. Lives not far off? — Yes. 

5675. Is the place, where you say your husband was attacked, a place almost 
immediately opposite the barrack-gate? — It is a little down from the gate. 

5676. A few yanls from the barrack-gate, where the troops are? Yes. 

5677. Before we get to that, I should like to ask you this ; are. you quite sure 
that Heffernan called upon you, in company with Scannel, and Brown, and 
Mahoney ? — Yes. 

5678. Are you quite sure about that? — I am. 

.5679. Are you quite sure that Heffernan ever called upon you, to ask your 
husband for his vole; you have said that the priests, Scannel, and Brown, and 
Mahoney, and Heffernan called on the Sunday, and asked for his vote on the bun- 
day; are you sure that is true ? — Yes. , „ , _ , 

5680. That you do recollect ?_Heffernan and Mahoney, and Father Scannel 
and Father Brown were together. 

.5681. You are sure about that? — Yes. rru„-~ 
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5682. Tliere is no mistake about Heffernan being there on tlie Sunday- Nq 

it uas the next morning he came. ' * 

5683. Did he come on the Sunday or not? — HefFernan? 

5684. Yes? — He did. 

5685. Then what did you mean by saying he came on a Monday ? — He came 
in the morning with a car. 

568(3. Did he come on the Sunday also.' — I am not sure; yes, Heffernan 
came on the Sunday. 

5687. You are quite certain he came on the Sunday?—! am not sure; F 
think so. 

5688. Yes; you say they burnt your things; what things did they burn at 
your house ? — They burnt the shutter of the house. 

5689. What besides? — A puncheon, and tlie stand the puncheon was on. 

5690. Is that all ? — Part of a chair, and they broke all the rest. 

5691. Did you apply for any compensation for this? — My husband did; I 
believe that is all. 

5692. Did you get any new things in their place ?— I replaced them all myself. 

5693. And you bought them yourself?— Yes. 

5694. Have you and your husband lived very comfortably together.' — Yes. 

5695. Was your husband accustomed to lake liquor? — No. 

5696. Nor you ; you never got drunk ? — I often did. 

5697. Yon often did? — Yes. 

5698. Did your husband often get drunk ? — Yes. 

5699. When your husband got drunk and you got drunk, were you not in the 
habit of quarrelling ? — No. 

5700. Did you fight ? — No. 

5701. Did you not fight? — We often did. 

5702. Do you recollect throwing any stones at him?— No. 

5703. When your husband got drunk, did you ever quarrel ? — I did not. 

5704. Did you ever throw stones at him? — I did not. 

5705. Did you ever fight him ? — I did not. 

5706. Did he ever fight you ? — He often did. 

5707. After this attack that was made upon him, how soon did be go out after- 
wards about his work? — He did not go for three weeks. 

570S. Was he working about from time to time ; for how long was he working ; 
he did not die till September, and this took place in July ; was he workinc^ in 
August: — He was not working, he could not work ; he was out about his business, 
but he could not work. 

5709. Did not he die of inflammation of the bowels' — No; I do not know 
what he died of. 

5710. Did he complain of pain in his belly? — No. 

5711. What did he die of? — In my opinion, and the opinion is right, on 
account of the beating he had at the time of the election. 

5712. Where was the pain he complained of?— About the head and about the 
body. 

charge you w'ith his death; was there an inquest held upon 
his body r—There was by Heffernan and Haley, and some of those. 

5714. Well, were you charged with kicking him on the groiu or the belly r— 
They said so. ° a j 

571 .^- Did they not give evidence before the coroner you had done so ?— Thev 
would hansi me if they could. 

57 iff- Dili they give evidente before the coroner that you hilled him?— Ido 
not know ; I was not there. 

5717- Were you not there before the coroner?— I was before that gentleman; 

X do not know whether he was the coroner; I was there, but I do not know 
wiiat they said. 

57 * 8. Did you go before the coroner ? — I did. 

5719. Did you give evidence about your husband, with reference to his death 
— 1 did. 

5720. Did you say how it was your husband had died; the inquiry was liow 

your husbund had come to his death; did you give any statement before the 

coroner ?— I do not know what I said. 

5721. Were you sworn ? — I cannot tell you that. 

5722. Did you give any evidence as a witness ?— I do not recollect. 

5703. Do- 
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5723- Do you not know you were cliarged with liaving murdered your own 
husband ? — What do I care about that? I had most of their friends in the gaol 
on account of their breaking my house. 

5724. Do you not know some ot the police were some of the persons who gave 
evidence charging you with murdering your husband ? — I do not know. 

5725. Before your husband died, did you send out for a priest ? — I did. 

5726. Did your servant not offer to go out for one, and did you not refuse to 
let her go ? — I sent for Fatlier Scannel ; he would not come. 

5727. Who did you send ? — Ellen Reardon, T sent. 

5728. Did you not refuse to send for a priest, and did not the servant offer to 
go, and you would not let her r — No ; it was not any such thing. 

5729. Did a doctor attend him ? — Yes. 

5730. Who ?— Dr. Taylor. 

5731. Did not Dr. Taylor find you in such a state of drunkenness that you 
could not attend to your husband? — No. 

5732. Did not he order you to get a nurse ? — No. 

5733. Did not he send you a nurse, because you were so drunk you could not 
attend to liim ? — I had two. 

5734. Did not he send you a nurse f— He sent one. 

5735. Did not you turn that woman away? — I had tw’o good women before. 

5736. Did you not send her away? — No. 

5737. M^hat became of her; I want to know whether that nurse attended to 
your husband, and whether you sent her away ? — No. 

5738. What became of her ? — I do not know. 

5739- Did she nurse him? — She did not. 

5740. Did you give him the medicine the doctor ordered him ? — Yes. 

5741. Have you not sworn you did not give him the medicine ? — I gave him 
every attendance. 

,5742. Had you a quarrel with him three or four days before he died? — Only a 
scold. 

5743. What did vou scold about? — I saw him in company with fellows, some 
of the mob that broke the house, and I scolded him for being in company with 
them ; they would have got his life if they could. 

5744. You had a scold with him? — Yes. 

5745. Did you get to any blows? — I gave him no blows. 

5746. Did you give him a kick? — No. 

5747. Upon your oath, did you not give him a kick? — Upon my oath, I did 
not. 

5748. Did you hear a man, before the coroner, swear he saw you give him a 
kick? — No, 1 did not hear that. 

5749. Did you bit him with anything? — I hit him with nothing, except a touch 
on the arm, that wmuld not hurt him 

5J50. What was it with r — I told him to go home. 

5751. With what was it you gave him a touch on the arm ? — W ith my hand. 

5752. It was not with a stick ? — It was not. 

5753- Who were the persons he was talking to at the time when you say you 
told him to come in ? — The boy’s father that struck him. Wall, and the whole lot 
of them. 

5754. Can you give the name of any otlier ? — A fellow of the name of Delaney 
was there. 

5755 - They were with him at the time you came to get him away? — Yes. 

5756. How long was that before his death?— A week, I believe. 

5757. You say vvhen the clergyman came to your house he made some mark 
upon the place ; he made a mark on the stone ? — Yes. 

5758. Was that all he did? — It was all he did. 

5759. At the time when you went to the chiipel, did not Father Scannel tell 
you you had been a drunken woman, and were charged w'ith Laving murdered 
your husband, and if you did not mind you would come to evil in consequence ot 
your bad conduct? — No such thing. 

5760. Did he charge vou then with misconducting yourself .—No. 

5761. What did he mean, “ if you did not mind you would come to the same 
death as your husband ” ? — He told me to go to mass, but not any such thing. 

5762. Did not he say you were in the habit of getting drunk ?— No : lie told 
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me the cause of my husband’s death was voting for Colonel Chatterton ; and if 
he had taken his advice he would not be dead to-day. 

5763. He told you that? — Yes, in the chapel. 

5704. Where did he tell you that r — In the chapel. 

5765. You are quite sure about that? — I am. 

5766. You know Father Scannel is here ?— I do not know or care; I will tel! 
him up to bis face, and Father Brown too, I will tell it to. 

5767. Wlio has supported you siuce your husband’s death ? — My own iudustrv • 

I have cows and pigs. ' ’ 

5768. Do you supply the barracks ? — Part of it. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

5769. They brought a charge against you, did they, of having killed your own 
husband ? — Yes. 

5770. Will you just tell me who brought that charge ?— A fellow of the name 
of Delaney and Santrey. 

5771. Then there is Heffernan ? — Yes. 

5772. Was one of them ? — Yes. 

5773- you see Heffernan when you went before the coroner? — No, he 
was not there then. 

5774* say there was a nurse did not attend upon your husband ; you had 
got some nui-se of your own to attend him ?— I had two of the best in that 
neighbourhood. 

5775. The doctor sent that person, and you did not want her? — No. 

5776. You said some of those people had been in prison? — Yes. 

5777. You mentioned the woman, Margaret Casey ; has she been in prison ?— 
She has came out lately. 

5778. How long had she been there ? — Eight months. 

5779. Do you know whether any of the people that broke into your house 
were imprisoued ? — Yes. 

57S0. How inanj ?— Mary Duncan, John Walls, and the two Connells, two 
brothers. 

5783. Was that for breaking into your house? — And another fellow of the 
name of John Brennan; he went soldiering since. 

.5782. Do you see Colonel Bell there; is that the gentleman you went to for 
protection at the Barrack gate ? — Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



James Patterson was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Pigott^ as follows : 

5783- WHAT are you by business? — A carpenter. 

578^- V ere you in Cork on the day of the election? — Yes. 

5785* Do YOU remember seeing Serjeant Murphy with Edmund Burke oppo- 
site Twoperay’s door ? — T saw him before Toomey’s door. 

5786. Was Serjeant Jilnrphy addressing the people there? — Yes, a little. 

.5"87‘ What were the pcuple ; were they porters employed upon the quay ? — 
Porters and voters, as I thought, they were."^ 

.5788. What time of the day was this?— The forenoon, 

.57S9. Of the polling-day ? — Yes. 

.5790. Do you mean by that about 11 o’clock?— Before 12 o’clock. 

5791. What was he saying to them ? — He was saying the polling was going 
on ^'ery well ; that they were a good bit ahead ; something that wav. 

5792. Anything more.?— Yes, a little more. 

5793- What did he say ? — They were asking him if there was any danger, and 
he told them there was no danger at all, but they would be required to keep their 
eyes open, or sornething tantamount to that. 

5794* V eil, did you shortly afterwards see a car pass with some voters on of 
Colonel Chatterton ? — It %vas before that. 

5795* Shortly before that? — Yes. 

5796. What 
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5796. What way was the car going, up King’s-street:— Coming up Kings- 
■stveet, leaving the booth ; from tlie booth. 

5797, Did the car pass l>y where the people were that Serjeant Murphy was 
haranguing ? — Not at the same time. 

579S. How soon? — An hour before that, it might be. 

5799. And was Serjeant Murphy there at that time? — No. 

5800. What happened to those voters in the car then, did they poll then r — 
Ti^ey capsized both the car and the horse. 

5801. Who did? — ^The porters and some of the mob in the street. 

‘1802. Did they take hold of the carriage and turn it over, do you mean? — 
They did. 

5803. Was the horse knocked down? — He was. 

,<5804. How many people were on the car? — There was nothing but one man 
in the car. 

5805. Besides the driver? — Yes, and the driver. 



5806. Did he fall on the ground, or did he jump off? — They pulled him out of 
the car, and throwed him on the ground. 

5807. Now, did they do anyihing to him after they had put him on the 
ground? — Yes, tliey did. 

5S08. What? — Kicked him. 

5809. Do you know the man? — I knowedthe man that was hurt. 

5810. Wiiat was his name ? — Dwyer. 

5811. How long were they at him? — It might last about three to five 
minutes. 

5812. Did they leave him on the ground? — There was a gentleman of the 
name of Woods came to interfere, and the mob readily ceased then. I left him 
for dead, at all events. 

5813. Did they leave him on tlie ground? — I did not wait to see him picked 
up ; 1 left him, tiiinking lie was dead. 

5814. Still in the hands of the mob r— I saw Captain Woods there. 

58 15. Did you see any priests?— I did see two on the opposite side. 

5S16. On the opposite side of the road ? — Yes. 

5817. Who were they ?— Father Scannel was one; I am not sure whether 
Father Brown was one. 

5818. You are sure of Father Scannel ? — ^ es. 

58 1 9. Do you believe the other was Father Brown ?— I think so ; lam certain 
of it. 

5820. What were they doing ?— I did not see them doing anything, but standing 
on the opposite side. 

5821. Were their backs turned or their faces?— Their faces. 

5822. Could they see what was going on? — Yes. 

5823. How far were they from him? — About the breadth of the road; 42 
feet. 

5824. They did not take any part to prevent it I did not hear them say 
anything. 

5825. Had you promised to vote for Colonel Chatierton ?— Six weeks betore 
the election 1 had promised to vote for Colonel Chatterton. 

5826. Do vou remember, about a week before the election, some persons 
coming to vour house, in King’s-street.' — Yes. 

5827. Did they canvass you for Murphy and Fagan?— Not at that time. 

3828. About a week before the election?— Yes; there was a person came and 



said Mr. Burke wanted to see me. . j r 

5829. Was Mr. Edmund Burke one of the persons actively engaged tor 
Murphy and Fagan? — So I believe. 

5830. Did they come to canvass you ? — No. 

5S31. Did any persons come to canvass you for Murphy and Fagan? No.^ 

5832. Did you tell any body you were going to vote for Colonel Chatterton r— 

I did not make any rumour of it at all. ■ 0 t 

5833. Did you hear anything about what would happen to your house . i was 



told so. 

5834. By whom? — I could not exactly say. 

5S3.5. Did some persons come to your house? Yes. 
5836. You did not know them? — I did not. 
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5837. What did they come about ? — They asked me if 1 was going to vote for 
Colonel Chatterton ; I said 1 had not made my mind up. They said, was I ; and 
I said I was. They then said if I would, that I must look sharply out for myself, 
and something more. 

5S38. Well, yes? — They decidedly said that my life was in danger, and my 
house. 

5839. What would be done to your house?— They said they would smash the 
house. 

5840. Did they say tliey would burn it? — Yes, there was something of that. 

5841. Tell me the very words? — They would smash my house, and set tire 
to it. 

5842. Did they sa)' what would happen to yourself ?— Tney meant as much by 
their expressions ; your life is in danger. 

.'5843. Did they say you would not survive the night if you voted for the 
Colonel? — They did, the night that 1 voted. 

5844. How did you vote? — For IMessrs. Murphy and Fagan. 

,5845. Before the election Mr. Burke came r — No, he sent a man. 

5846. Did you not see Mr. Burke ? — I did. 

5847. 'VVniere did you see him? — I saw him in his own office, and in the street, 
at different times. 

.5848. Did he talk to you about your vote ? — Yes, 

5S49. AVhat did he say ? — He said he should wish that I should give my vote 
for Messrs. Murphy and Fagan. 

5850. By the Committee:\ What did you say ?— I think I paused for a moment 
or two, and said I was not altogether sure. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Ooerend. 

5851. You say Serjeant Murphy was making this address before 12 o’clock? 
— \ es. 

5S52. You are quite dear about that ? — Yes. 

5 ^ 53 - Where were you the week before the election, that the persons came 

and said it you voted for Colonel Chatterton, your life would be in danoer ? At 

my own door. ® 

.5S54. What are you; a publican ? — No. 

585.5. Whom were they with that came there ?— I do not know them. 



Examined by the Cominiltee. 

, 'Pote for Colonel' Cliatterton ?— I would 

nave, it that had not prevailed on my mind. 

5857- You woidd have voted for Colonel' Chatterton, if what had not prevailed 
f vT question that was put to me by those individuals, if I voted 

Lld .e :t?^hfve?oM/ou^r house a few nights before, 

[The Witness withdrew. 



[Adjourned to To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 
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Veneris, 13® die Mail, 1853. 



Sir JOHN YARDE BULLER in the Chair. 



The names of the Members called over all present. 



Mr. James Carnegie was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Seijeaut Kinglake, as follows : 

5858. ARE you an Alderman of the borough of Cork ? — Yes, I am. 

5859. I believe, at the last election, you were stationed a good deal at Colonel 
Chatterton’s committee-room ? — I was. 

5860. Was that in George-street ? — Yes. 

5861. Were you there a great part of the polling day ? — I was there most of 
the day. 

5862. In the course of the day, did you from time to time leave the committee- 
rooms for the purpose of taking some of Colonel Chatierton’s voters up to tlie 
poll from the committee-room ? — I did not go the poll ; I went to the houses of 
several of them to bring them up. 

5863. WHiat was the earliest time in the morning you had occasion to go outr 
— I was tliere before eight o’clock. 

5864. Did you go out after the polling had begau at all? — I did. 

5865. What did you witness generally about the town?— I saw the mobs in 
all parts of the streets moving from one place to another. 

SSfid. What kind of mobs were they? — Mobs of women with green boughs, 
and men along witli them. 

5867. Had the men anything with them ?— They had a number of sticks, a 
great number of sticks. 

586S. What kind of sticks ? — Yarious kinds of sticks. 

5869. Did you yourself take any voter up to the poll? — I did. 

5870. About nine o’clock, do you recollect attempting to take a f)ersou of the 
name of Rice? — Yes, James Rice; thei'e were about eight men with white Bar- 
rignn jackets and short thick sticks, watching about the committee-room; they 
followed every voter who Ictttbe room. 

5871. Had those men sticks; you saw them about the committee-room? — 
About the place. 

5872. Had those men sticks? — They had short sticks as if they were staves of 
firkins, short white looking sticks. 

5873. That is barrel staves? — Yes. 

5874. And short sticks? — Yes; sticks they had. 

5875. What time was it when you attempted to go with Rice to the poll? — Some- 
thing before nine o’clock. 

587^. What direction did you want to take? — I left the committee-room, and 
made him walk before me ; and had not gone far before the men got on each side 
of bins; Iran after him and caught him by the collar, and brought him back; 
they were threatening him at the lime. 

5877. Did you .see what they did or said; what did they do or say? — They 
were threatening him if he dared to go to the poll for Colonel Chatterton. 

5878. Did you hear them speak? — They said they would destroy him if he 
attempted to vote for Colonel (.‘halterton. 

5879. Did yoj know those men ? — I did not know them at all ; they appeared 
like men from cellars or porteivs’ men, dressed in that way. 

5880. Dressed in working dresses? — All of them, 

5S81. Were they voters of the town? — I could not tell; but I do not think 
they were. 

5882. You say you went up? — And brought him back. 

5883. Where did you bring him back to? — To the committee-room again. 

528. ^ B B 2 5884. What 
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-Mr. J. Cutniegie. 



5884. What did you do then; did you wait a timer — I waited nearlv a quarter 
of an hour, and I attempted again to go with him, and sent him out a^ain, and a 
party of the same description of men fallowed him, and I got him back atrain 
from them ; I did not hear what they said to him then. 

5S85. Why did you bring him back again? — Because it vvas not safe to take 
him on. 

.5886. You brought him back? — Yes. 

5S87. Did you make any efibrt afterwards? — I got a car then. 

58S8. Wait a moment; you got a car: — Yes. 

5589. What did you do? — 1 put him into the car, and went into it myself. 

5590. Yes. — I desired the man to drive on as fast as he could across Patrick’s 
Bridge. 

5891. What ward did you want to go to : — ^To Glanmire. 

5892. What happened then when you got to the bridge?— I saw the men that 
were about the committee-room, rim as hard as they could, and get on before us 

5893. Do you mean in the direction you were going? — Yes; to get before us • 
three or four of them went down Dungeon-lane, and met us again in Patrick-street* 

5894. Yes ; what then ? — Before we got to the bridge they were gettina before 
us ; and I desired the man again to turn round and drive towards the cornmittee- 



5895. They were endeavouring to get to the bridge ?— They ran on each side 
and were closing in together; I saw they would stop us on the bridge, and I turned 



the car again. 

5996. Did you make any attempt afterwards ?— I turned back to the com 
mitttee-room ; and some, time after, he said he would try and go out without me 
and would not be noticed ; he said he would go a circuit round Warner’s-niace ’ 
5S97. To dodge about a bit?— Yes. ^ 

5898. That would be a roundabout way ? — Yes it would. 

.5S99. He was afraid to go straight ? — Yes. 

5900. Do you know whether lie did poll afterwards ?— He did. 

5901. He got round in that way? — Yes. 

5902. By the Committee.] You did not poll him? No. 

5903. Mr. Seijeant Kiilgla/ie.] However, yon attempted to take him, and you 

''“‘‘■—He thought to gd by 



.5904. Do you know Charles Newman, a freeman =— Yes 



5906. Mr. Serjeant King/ake.] This 
different man. 



is a different man ? — Altogether a 



,5907. By the Committee.'] A freeman, is he ? Yes 

Mr s;evine.i-.t r»:j ‘ 



Did JOU attempt to take him to the poll ?— I 
house to get him out; he was so frightened ; I went five 



times to get him out, and I could not. 

5909. To lake him to tlie poll ? — Ves. 

5910. Why could not jou get him out?-He was frightened ; lie .saw the mob 
in Tront of the place and was afraid to go out. 

-oIV Wh I’""’?''!'' ‘r 0"t?-Yes, at last I got him oat. 

r \vi ® 1" myself with him. 

3- ^f thtJ day was that ? — It was early in the day 

hii^,id^“u!mL'Sh^"r‘ had gone to 

.59' 5- When you got into the car, what did you do?— We drove on a little 
nut, the moment he saw the mobs in the streetdhrowing stool, te jumpad li 

-We»ed?_They threw 

5917. They threiv stones at the c.ar? — Yes. 



fhsflt ™uidf “ 



5OJO. Was ihe man frightened ami alarmed?— F 



alarmed. ...... aiaimcu s— Frightened and very much 

‘'J- “'Is to get liim to the poli?_No,it was not of 



5921. Did 
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5921. Did you get hiiw ? — I do not think any power could get him out after- 
wards. 

5922. By the Committee^ Did he vote ? — He did not vote at all. 

5923. Mr. Serjeant Kinglake^ He went back to his house and there he staid? 
—He remained there. 

5924. I think vou said you were occupied a great deal in going to voters? — I 
was a great deal occupied in that way. 

5925. Did you poll yourself? — Yes. 

5926. You polled, I believe, as a freeman ? — Yes. 

5927. In the Court-house r — Yes. 

5928. About what time did you vote ? — I think near 2 o’clock. 

5929. Did you see a mob there? — I saw a mob; I got past the mob; the 
Dragoons were in the middle of the street ; I saw the mob breaking a house in 
the Parade. 

5930. Do you know who.se that was ? — Graham’s, I think. 

5931. The hatter? — Yes. 

5932. What were you doing ?— Smashing the doors and the windows of the 
house ; the density of the mob was such I could not see what they were doing. 

5933 - street was that in ? — On the Parade. 

5934. I will just ask you, in v^hat state was the city of Cork during the whole 
of that day, and early-^down to a late period ?— Under a reign of terror, the 
whole city; they were shutting the shop windows up, and business was at a 
stand. On Saturday I did every thing - 1 could to get cars, and I got a number of 
cars who would agree to go, and they then came and told me they'^ could not send 
their cars, unless I would engage to repair them if they were broken, and replace 
their horses if they were killed. 

5935. You had^ engaged on Saturday a number of cars for Colonel Chatterton’s 
voters r — Yes. 

5936. You could not get them r— They refused to come; I engaged some and 
some of them agreed to come, but on Sunday night they came to me and said not 
one of them could go, they had been threatened to have their cars destroyed, if 
they went with Colonel Chatterton’s voters; I could not get any cars till the 



5937! How mairy had you hired ?— A great number ; we paid nearly So^. for 
cars that were 'of no use. 

5938. Alrout bow many ? —I could not tell exactly how many. 

5939. By the Commitlee:] How many liad you in use?— We had a great 

Etmiber, but tliey were of no use, they were standing in the street ; they made 
us pay for them. , . 

5940. Mr. Serjeant Kinglake.'\ Why could not you use them r— Because no 
man would go in them ; the other cars were placarded with large placards tor 
iJurphy and Fagan, and thev knew our cars would be attacked at once. 

5941. I understood you, tliose cars you had hired were not placarded, and you 

cuuld'not <yet voters to" go in them ?— We got Murphy and Fagai^s names put on 
them, but Tt was no use, they would not allow us to use them. They said it they 
were discovered at once they would be murdered ; the carmen would not allow 
the placards to be put on them. . • 1 j 

5942. Could the voters have gone up to the bootli without running risk and 
danger? — I do not think any one could have gone up without risk and danger 
to his person and property at any time of the day. 

5943. By the CommiUee.] Do you mean that last answer t6 apply to persons 
in the name of what has been stated here, the garb of gentlemen.'- 1 think it 



did not signify what garb they were in. ^ rr 

5944. Your answer applies to the whole, to any of the voters r To any vo er 
they knew to be a voter for Colonel Chattertnn. 

5945. Ml-. Serjeant Khiglake.:i I understand you to say you were about 

different parts of the city, and that was the state the whole city appeared to be 
in? — As I'ar as I could see, I saw the organisation on Saturday. c . n 

5946. Just tell us what you saw on Saturday — 1 saw the mobs on Saturday 

and Friday carrying a tree of liberty through tiie town ; an immense tree, nearly 
40 feet long I should say ; I cannot swear whether it was Saturday or hriday, it 
was one of the two days. _ , , .1 

.5947. What kind of people were they r— The mob of the town, women and 
528. BBS 
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men, a great number of men carrying the tree, carrying- it along on their 
shoulders with one arm over it. 

5948. A number of people r — A great number. 

5949. Did you see any of the placards about the walls? — Yes. 

5950. Where did you first see them ?— I do not recollect; they were placards 
about the liberties, and all about the roads. 

5951. I believe you canvassed a great deal for Colonel Chatterton? I did • 

I canvassed two wards, almost every house. ’ 

5952- What are the names of the wards you canvassed ? — The Excbanoe WarH 
and the Custom-house Ward. “ 

5953. Did you canvass the freemen toor — I did, wherever I met them I 
canvassed about 30 freemen, who did not vote at all. 

5954. \\ ere you sitting in the committee-room where the reports were made 

from time to time ?— I was in the committee-room; I was there when numbers 
came in who were afraid to go to the poll, and men who were brought in wounded 
and bleeding, about the room. Several came in themselves and asked me whether 
I could expect them to go to the poll; they saw the doctors dressing the heads 
of some ot^ the people wlio had been wounded, in the room. ° 

5955- You say you yourself canvassed the Exchange Ward and the Custom- 
house V ai d, and also the freemen ?— Yes. 

5956. Can you tell me out of the number of promises you yourself received 
how many were unfulfilled, how many were unpolled of those promises for 
Coionel Chatterton? — I can. 

_ 5957. I mean the persons who had promised yourself, and that you found 
either did not vote or voted the other sicle?~Of 147 that promised me 26 voted 
against us ; and many were compelled, to my knowledge, to vote against us • 121 
did not vote at all. ® ’ 



^ Committee.] Do you mean that none of those who promised you 
voted . Ino ; out ot the 147, 26 voted against us and 121 did not vote at ali.'^ 
5959- How many had you promised you; the total number ?—l could not say 
because I canvassed tlie whole of the two wards; I went into every house, for 
and against. •' 

5960. Hail tliose 147 promised : -Tliose ate part of them who promised me. 
59<il. :\ir. Serjeant One hundred and forty-seven, I nudertand did 

promise; that is, 26 voted against you, and 12i did not 
vote at ail ; that is it ? — \ es. o v > 

5.962. By the Cojnmitlee.] How many wards does that apply to ? — The 
Exchange ai d, and the Custom-house Ward, and part of St. Finn Barr’s. 

5903. Can you give us an idea of how many votes there were altogether in 
those two wards, tile Exchange Ward and the Custom-house Ward r— I think 
i can ; 1 can tell how many promised and did not vote. 

Do you know, yourself, what number of pro 
mises had been made to Colonel Chatterton ?— Yes. 

5065. How many? — I will tell you. 

tog^mi- “I' ;-In all the wards, and the freemen 

andfoL^Jo How many?— One thousand, three hundred, 

?0 " of ’em ^ of those voted for the eolooel, and 444 did not vote for him 
10^ ot them voted against him, leaving- 341 

Sd wl’° '’f'" did not vote at all. 

59^9* ** ho had promised him ? — Yes. 

promises that did not vote at all, 
thfihiZf-J ‘nnjonly of them were Protestants and Conserva- 

iiivself to'Unw ‘■’r I' ®‘' “P™ "‘'o I'nd promised, 

h™ ;nd id mv h 7r -P i that is, since the election I have seen 

tuem, ana they have told me the reason. 

votes' si\ice‘the1e«lLl!ffl “"versations with those 



that he had a statement that had been 
wl,r nolle? ■ ’®1 'Hdch would denote the number of persons 

pit iir 
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Mr. Henry Fitzsimons was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Serjeant Kmglake, as follows ; 

5972. HAVE you gone through the poll-books, and have you prepared this 
Table which I hold in my hand? — I have, a draft of it. 

5973* could ascertain from the poll-books, does this fairly repre- 

sent the statement ? — Yes. (The Table was handed in.) 

The Chairman intimated that the Table, as prepared, did not distinguish 
the actual numbers of the voters, as well as the number of votes polled for 
each candidate. 

Mr. Serjeant Kinglake stated that the Table should be amended. 

Mr. James Carnegie, Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

5974. YOU were the Principal Agent, were you not, for Colonel Chattevton ? 
— 1 was one of bis friends, and acted for him. 

5975. You are a Conservative, I believe? — I am. 

5976. And have always acted for the Conservative candidate, at Cork? — Not 
always. 

5977. For how long a period r — I have acted for Colonel Chaiierton. 

5978. Always for Colonel Chattevton? — Yes. 

5979. For any other Conservative candidate ; or perhaps there has not been 
one? — Yes, there has ; I have only voted in the case of any other candidate. 

59S0. You say you Ijave acted for Colonel Chattevton on a previous occasion ? 
— Yes. 

5981 . When was the first occasion you acted for him ? — I do not recollect but 
this first election. 

5982. With Mr. Leycester? — Yes. 

59S3. Do you know how many votes he polled then 1 — I do not ; but I know 
he had a majority. ; 

5984. You know he was upset on petition, for having a number of votes dis- 
allowed ? — I do. 

5985. Did he afterwards stand, in 1837, against Mr. Beamisli .* — Yes. 

59S6. And Mr. Callaghan ? — Yes. 

5987. Was be defeated or successful? — I believe he was defeated. 

5988. Do you know the number of votes or not? — I do not. 

5989. Did he stand again in 1841 ? — I believe he did. 

5990. Against Mr. Serjeant Mur[)hy and Mr. Callaghan? — Yes, I believe so. 

5991. Was he defeated again? — I believe be was. 

5992. Did Mr. Serjeant Murphy resign in 1846? — Somewhere about that 
time ; I do not know in what year. 

5993. Did he resign somewhere about that time? — 1 do not know when. 

5994. Did Mr. M'Carlhy couje in unoppo.sed, in the first instance, for Cork, on 
the resignation of Mr. Serjeant Mui*[)hy; was there any opposition ; do you know 
that he walked in without any opposition in 1 846 ? — I do not recollect it. ^ 

5995- Do think a moment : do you not recollect on that occasion that Colonel 
Chattevton did not come down to oppose him? — I recollect Mr. M'Carthy 
opposing. 

5996. You are mistaken when ; Mr. Serjeant Murphy resigned in 1846; do 
you not know that fact? — I know he did resign. 

5997- And when he resigned, Mr. M'Carlhy was returned without opposition ? 
~Y es. 

5998. Mr. M'Carthy ? — I know Mr. M‘Cartby and Colonel Chattevton stood 
against Mr. M'Canhy. 

5999. I believe that was in 1849 > ^ speaking of 1846 ? — I have no recol- 
lection of that. 

6000. Do 3’’Ou knovv in 1847 there was a general election? — Yes. 

6001. Did Colonel Chatterton stand then, in 1 847 ? — 1 think he did. 

6001. Do be cautious: were not the three candidates, Mr. Callaghan, Mr. 
Fagan, and Mr. M'Carthy,- on that occasion? — I believe Colonel Chattevton did 
tiot stand that time. 

6003. He did not stand on that occasion ? — No. 

5-28. B B 4 6004. When 
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, 6004. When he did stand the ne.'it election, do you know Mr. Serjeant Murnh 

was abroad ?— I do not know that Mr. Serjeant Murphy was abroad. ^ ' 

6005. Now, you say that you were about in the course of this day at the com 
inittee-room ; where was the committee-room of Colonel Chatterion ^-—In 
George’S'Street. 

6ood. How far is that from a polling-booth ?— Not far. 

6007. Had you police about '—Police by the polling-booth. 

6008. Had you any at the Court-house, near the committee-room ? We bad 

no committee-room near the poll. 

6009. How far was the committee-room from the police ?— About 150 yards 

6010. Was there any military about ' — Not at that place. 

60 n. At the polling-place r —Yes ; I saw the Dragoons in the street. 

6012. Did you apply for any police to assist you in taking up those voters 
1 did not ap()ly personally for anv. 

6013. Nor for any military ? — No. 

6014. And did it not occur to you, when James Rice could not go up, as you 
said, to apply for any military or any police? — No, it did not. 

6015. Wlien you did not appear before the mob, you say the voters went uo 

by themselves unmolested ?— This one man did. ^ 

6016. Now you say you engaged cars on the Saturday ? — Yes. 

6017. How many did you get’ do you know? — I do not. 

6018. Afterwards you say you talked about the canvass; when did you beo-in 
the canvass ?— Long before that ; a great many days before the election. * 

6019. Did you not, three or four weeks before the election, begin the canvass’ 
— Not so early as that. 

b020. How long before r — I am not sure how long ; some time before. 

6u2i. Were there not ciiculars from Colonel Chatterton three months before, 
in expectation of the election ? — I could not say, but a considerable time. ' 

6022. Were they two momhs before?— I could not sav, but a considerable 
time ; we had canvassed all the electors a considerable time.' 

6023. Were they not sent to every elector nearly three months before, tellino- 
them that Colonel Chatterton would stand ?— Some time. 

6024. By the Committee.] You say you canvassed the electors several times? 
— No ; they were canvassed all by letter. 

6025. Mr. Overend.] Was that the way the canvass was conducted ; by letter ? 
—Partly ; but they were all waited upon besides that by friends of Colonel Chat- 
terton. 

6026. Now stop; you say that in the result of your canvass you got 1,342 

promises Yes. o >o‘t 

6027. When did you obtain that result ?-Before the election. 

002b. How came it, supposing you got such a large majority as 1,342, you 
did not bring out a second candidate ? — We had no second candidate to bring 
out. 

6029. Could you not quite as easily have returned two men instead of one with 
that maj^ity? No man offered; it was not my object to put any one in but 
Colonel Chatterton. i / 

(1030. You have given to us the number of persons who voted against you and 
who did not vote at all; have you got a list of their names ; the persons who 
voted against you first; the 26; and have you the names of the 147^— T have. 

b03i. Can you tiirmsh me with them ?— Yes, I have the names of them, which 
J can give you; 103 voted against. 

6032. Out of the promises in the two wards, you sav there were 147 you 
selected, 2O of which voted against you, and i2i did not vote at all ; I want 
those first; the list of the 147 ; the names of them?-Those that voted against, 
and i.iose who did not vote at all, in Exchange Ward and Custom-house W'ard? 
0033. Begin with the 26?— Boylan Is one. 

6034. Is that the Custom-house Ward r — Yes. 

6035. What is he; h Roman-catholic or a Protestant ?— I could not tell ; lean 
tell the re.st, I think; James Cotter. 

6036. W luit is he ? — A Roman-catholic. 

6037. Go on ? — Michael Crawley. 

6038. What IS he r— A Roman-catholic, and u-as on the recruiting staff 

6039. Go on ? — John Goodman. 

6040. What i.s he?— Protestant. ' 

6041. 
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6041. Go on ? —Dennis M'Cartby. 

6042. What is her — A Roman-catholic. 

6043. Go on? — Dennis Mullens. 

6044. What is he? — A Roman-catholic. Thomas Mulcarny. 

604.5. What is he?— ^A Roman-catholic. 

6046. Goon; the next — Charles Reardon. 

6047. What is he ? — ’A Roman-catholic. 

6048. Yes; the next? — Patrick Scully. 

6049. What is he? — A Roman-catholic. 

6050. Next? — James Sullivan. 

6051. What is he ? — A Roman-catholic. 

6052. The next ? — Daniel Callinan. 

6053. Is this in the same ward?— No; St. Finn Barrs. 

6054. You only personally canvassed the Exchange and the Custom-house 
wards ? — Some in St. Finn Barrs. 

6055. You are speaking of those you canvassed personally and got promises 
from? — Yes. 

6056. St. Finn Barrs Ward; very well; go on? — William Murphy. 

6057. What is Daniel Callinan ? — A Roman-catholic. 

6058. What is William Murphy? — A Roman-catholic too. 

6059. Go on ? — John Ross. 

6060. What number is that ? — 226. 

6061. What is he? — I rather think lie is a Protestant, but I am not sure. 

6062. Go on ? — John Drinan, commonly called Captain Drinan. 

6063. What number? — 79, St. Finn Barrs. 

6064. What is her — A ^man-catholic. 

6065. Go on ; the next? — James Sullivan. 

6066. What uumber? — 242. 

6067. What is he? — A Roman-catholic. 

6068. Are you going to another ward ? — The Exchange Ward. 

6069. What is the first name ; go on ? — 72 ; Edward Costell. 

6070. Mr. Overend^ What was he? — I do not know ; I am not sure; I think 
he is a Protestant, but I am not sure. 

6071. Go on? — 129, William Franklyn ; he is a Protestant. 

6072. Go on ? — John M‘Carthy. 

6073. What number? — 216; this man is a Protestant, John McCarthy. 

6074. By the Comrnittee.'\ He is the pawnbroker ? — Yes. 

6075. Mr. Overend.'] What is he? — A Protestant; I have known him for 
some 30 years, voting always for the Conservative party. 

6076. Go on r — Barry Shea. Barry Sheean is his name ; he voted as Barry 
Shea, 310. 

6077. What is he? — A Roman-catholic, and the mob went to break all his 
china. 

6078. Go on r — In Lee Ward the persons I met and canvassed at different • 
places. 

6079. What is the first number? — No. 7. 

6080. What name ? — Lieutenant St. Leger Aldworth. 

6081 . What is he r — He is a Protestant gentleman. 

6082. Does he live in Cork ? — He does not; he lives at Monkstown, I think. 

6083. About seven miles from Cork? — ^Yes. 

6084. Go on ? — Samuel Anglan. 

6085. What number is his ? — 9. 

6086. Was be alive or dead at the time of the election ? — The Anglan I can- 
vassed was alive. 

6087. By the Committee.] Was he alive or dead at the time of the election r 
He was alive when I canvassed him ; there are two or three Anglans; 1 can- 
vassed one of them ; I am not positive which it is. 

6088. Mr. Ove7'e?2d.] As to that very person you mention there, do you not 
know he was dead at the time of the election? — The man I canvassed was in 
the market. 

6089. What is he? — A butcher. 

6ogo. By the Committee.] What ward? — In the English Market I canvassed 
him. 

6091. 'Mr. Overend.] Go on ?— Humphrey Bohster. 
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6092. Is he a person who voted against? — No ; he did not vote at all. 

6093. You are confounding the two? — I beg your pardon. 

6094. By the Committee:] Only mention those who voted against?— 

609.5. Mr. You have been right up to this time? — The only name 

I have given wrong is Anglan ; the next man who voted against is Thomas Ken- 
nedy ; that is in St. Patrick’.? Ward. 

6og6. What number in the ward? — 146. 

6097. What is her — I think a tanner. 

6098. By religion what is he ? — A Protestant. 

6099. Goon? — William Murphy, 188. 

6100. Where is he? — In the Lee Ward. 

6joi. What is he? — A publican, I believe. 

6102. A Roman-catholic? — I believe so ; then there is Michael Dajy. 

6103. You are quite clear as to Murphy, that he promised you ? — Yes. 

6104. He lives in Blarney-lane? — Yes. 

6105. When did he promise you? — Something before the election. 

6106. How long before ? — He was a tenant to me before, many years. 

6107. How long before? — ^I cannot say. 

6 108. Was he a tenant of yours at the time of the election ? — No. 

6109. What is Michael Daly’s number.^ — 71 in the Lee Ward ; he was a 
butcher in the market, and I canvassed him in the market. 

6110. What religion is he? — A Roman-catholic. 

6111. Goon? — ^Jaraes Scannel. 

61 12. Where is that? — In St. Finn Barrs Ward. 

6113. What is his number? — I am not sure of the number. 

6114. What is he ? — He is a Roman-catholic. 

61 1 5. Go on ; — John Heard, a freeman. 

61 16. Now do you think you have given all? — I am not certain. 

61 17. Can you furnish me with a list of those who did not vpte at all ; the 
name-s of them, and also a list of all your promises? — I can furnish a list of 
those who did not vote, who promised me. 

6h 8. Ihatisall? — That is all. 

6119. Can you give me a list of the 1,342 who promised you? — I do not 
know that I can. 

6t20. Cannot you : — I dare say I can. 

6121. the Committee.] The whole 1,342 did not promise you? — ^No ; we 
got returns in from the several gentlemen who caiivas.sed. 

T ?’' ■?! 7°"^ ^ names of all those who promised ?— 

I shonid tlmik^ ; I can give a list of those who promised me. 

hi 23. Mr. Overend.] Had you canvassed the electors before Serjeant Murphy 
had come aown to Cork ?— I should think I had. 

T u down to Cork before the election, about a fortnight? — I think 

1 had canvassed them before ; a great many of them. 

c promises you have alluded to were promises made before 

begeant Murphy came?— They were, a good many of thern. 
biah. Did you pay the canvassers >— We had no paid canvassers. 

0127. uid you give people money for going about to canvass?— We would 
Soner'cLttertM^ “ canvassers ; they were all friends of 

6128. Had you a great number of canvassers ?— Yes. 
then’s:™ “ '“"S ‘he election ?-Up to the time of 

6130. What time?— I do not recollect what time ; a number of friends 
toluuteered to canvass for Colonel Chattertoil. 

canvass after you had canvassed?—! do not know 
wnether before or after ; I cannot tell, but 1 know I went to Mr. Favan’s friends, 
and every one else, and was received very well by all of them. 

bi32. I understand you to say you will furnish me with a list of the names of 
tlie persons who promised jou?-Yes ; all that are in this list that did not vote, 
d “ '>s‘ °f 1,342 ?— I could not give it you. 

t i34- Could you procure it from any person here ?— I do not see how I 
could prorate ic ; I have not my canvassing books here. 

_T not know anytliing of tile 1,342, except from hearsay? 

I know the canvassers gave.in their returns, which made up exactly that. 

6136. Yon 
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C136. You have all the books of the canvassers by which it can be furnished? J.Cumegie. 
— I know each gentleman in their list. 

6137. With the names and the promise, and whom they promised for?— 13 May 18^3. 
Yes. 

6138. How long was it before the election? — It was up to the time of the 
election ; each gentleman who canvassed furnished a list. 

6139. Can you furnish this list now? — In an liour’s time. 

6140. Therefore, with respect to the 898, the 444, and the 103, you know 
nothing about what happened as to whetlier, consistently with their promises, they 
voted or not, except what the persons told you ? — A great number of them told 
me, and the great majority of them were Conservatives, and would have voted 
except for the means used to prevent them. 

6141. What is the 444? — The 444 are the promises that remained after 
deducting the 800. 

6142. That is according to hearsay ? — That is according to our list. 



Examined by the Committee. 

6143. Wiien you canvassed the voters, you put some down as “ promised for,’* 
and some you put down as having “promised against,” did you not ? — Yes, I did 
put them all down, whatever way they promised; I went into the Custom-house 
Ward, and I escaped none, except some very few houses; only those strong 
partisans. 

6144. Did any of those that were put down as “ promised against” afterwards 
vote for you ? — Not one. 

6145. Had you not a list or a column for doubtfuls ? — Yes, we bad, but none 
of those voted for us ; those were the actual promises that were returned, the 
1,342 ; there is not a doubtful among them. 

6146. Plave you had much experience in canvassing? — Yes, I have, a great 
deal. 

6147. In Cork? — Yes. 

6148. You found, did you not, that persons who are not experienced in 
canvassing are apt to be misled, and fancy a person promises who does not? — 
I never do that ; I know them too well ; I know the men that would vote w’hen 
they promise. 

6149. Why do you not trust paid canvassers ? —Because we would not depend 
upon them ; we must send gentlemen who know the people in general ; I know 
every man in the ward ; I canvassed, and tljcy knew me. 

6150. One person can understand what a promise is as \vell as another, cannot 
he ? — Yes. 

6151. Why would you not trust a paid canvasser ? — If the people that were 
canvassed tiiought the man was a paid man that went to them, they would be 
highly insulted ; nothing would annoy' them more, and it is very few people can 
go to canvass at all. 

6152. And some do not know a promise when they hear it? — It is not that ; 
but the people would not tell them whether they would vote or not. 

6153. Do not people sometimes give a favourable answer in order to get rid 
of the thing, and so are put down as a promise? — I do not think any one I can- 
vassed gave that kind of answer ; I know them too well ; there are very few 
electors, or none, but what I know. 

6154. Mr. Pigott (through the Committee.)] Colonel Chatterton was returned 
for the former election ; I want to know by what majority ? — Two hundred and 
nine. 

6155. By the Committee.] Out of how many voters?— I do not know the 
majority of those who voted against him, but those who voted for him before. 

6156. What was the state of the poll ? — I do not know-. 

6157. Mr. Overend.] What was the number that voted on each side?— I 
could not say. 

6158. Was not it 700 and somethiug? — I could not tell. 

6159. And 500 on the other side? — I could not say. 

6t6o. Do you not know that the constituency was larger then than it is now? 
—I do not know. I do not think there were so many real voters. 
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13 May 1853. Mr. Pigott stated that that part of the case was closed. 

Mr. Overend stated that the high sheriff was present, and was ready to he 
examined ; he had been summoned by the other side. ^ ^ 

The Chairman, said that the Committee could not make him a witne.. 
for the other side, if they did not call him. 

■Mr. Henry Filzsimons was again called in; and, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Pigott, as follows : 

Wr.H.FUsshmus. 6161. WERE you present at the court that was held on the day but one after 
tJie polling', when the votes were cast up? — Yes. 

0162. Who cast up the votes ? -The sheriff, assisted bv Mr. Morroo-h 
6163. Which Mr. Morrogh?— Robert; one totted, and' the other checked 
0164. I believe the gentlemen who were declared elected addressed die peonle 
present; did you hear Serjeant Murphy get up to address the persons pr^ric? 
•—1 heard berjeant Murphy just commence his speech; that is all I heard anrl 
lett immediately. ’ 

6165. Had Mr. Fagan spoken at that time? — No. 

6166. Hpe you got a newspaper here that sets forth the proceedings, so far as 

you heard them, correctly?— Yes. ” o us 

6167. What is that ’—The “Cork Southern Reporter." 

Paper )’ ^ (Tlie Witness referred to the. 

(n 6 g. Have you looked tit the report of what you heard, atid Ls it a correct 
statement. Yes; it begins with my own statement. 

6170. What IS the date of that paper.?— Thursday, the tyth of July 1812, 
of it'^' Serjeant Jlnrphy?— Part 

6172. How much did you hear of it ?-Just the openin-. 

0173. Is It correctly reported ?_What I heard was, but I came away. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Oieen Cowhigg was called in; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Pigott, as follows : 

Omta C»ti%g . 6174, DO you live in Chapel-street, Cork’— At present. 

” ^*7.5- You are a gardener by business ? Yes. 

6176. And not an elector? — No. 

before the election for Cork, last year, 

going to the South Monastery School-room ?— Yes. ^ 

6178. Was there a meeting there that day Yes 
fi.'sn' <i’erer-Something‘about two o’clock, 

meetintf ■ wat; if nc h except the purpose of the 

d fij' wL “7 pl-’card upon the door ?-I did not observe any. 
time afferlrdr"" 

and'a^hai?''”'' ‘here?— In the course of an hour, or an hour 

.hett SrVe™7t:\: 

elsl; he was. 

6187. Thomas Cahill ?— Yes. 

61S8. ^ 9 °®® there, a town councillor? — Yes. 

6lSg. And Wilbam Ellis?— And William Ellis. 

of other persons who attended the meeting ?— Yes. 
was lm^re. --ly .00 perhaps, if there 

6 in-' Teh"’ W Uniack there ?— Yes ; he was with me. 

tiipj. lell us who took any part m the proceedings; what was done there, 

first 
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first of all, at the meeting j what was the meeting about, as far as then appeared ? 
— To arrange business for the polling-day, the next day. 

6194. Yes ; what was done? — He introduced me to Mr. Gould. 

6195. Wlio did ? — Mr. Uniack ; he was one of the committee. 

6196. What did he do ; what did Uniack do ; you say he was one of the com- 
mittee; what did he do? — He introduced me to Mr. Richard Gould as being a 
person that knew the electors about the South Liberties, as an active person who 
knew the voters in the South Liberty. 

6197. What was Mr. Uniack doing; what did you see him doing at the 
meeting? — Nothing more than walking about with me, just after introducing me 
to Gould ; we walked together about the school-room and talked. 

6198. Did you see him speaking to Mr. Fagan at all? — Not personally, I did 
not ; Mr. Fagan was at a chair, and they were sitting near each other. 

6199. Was there a table there ?— Yes, where they were writing, and papers. 

6200. And pen and ink, and that kind of thing? — Yes. 

6201. What were they doing ? — Selecting persons for the polling-day for the 
booths. 

6202. Were the mimes of the persons put down who were selected bv any- 
body? — Yes. 

(1203. Who put down the names ? — Mr. Gould put them tiovvn. 

6204. When you came into the room were jmu taken up to Mr. Gould or 
some one to be introduced to him ? — Edmund Uniack introduced me; he walked 
me up to a convenient sitting and introduced me. 

6205. Did Mr. Gould take your name down? — Yes. 

( 32 ofi. Did vou get any instructions whilst you were there what you were to 
do? — Not there until that evening; Mr. Uniack called me. 

6207. You did not got any instructions there ?— No, not there. 

6208. Not from anybody ? — ^None tliere. 

6209. You say you got some instructions afterwards of what you were to do ? 
— On the same evening. 

6210. Who gave you these instructions? — Mr. Edmund Uniack. 

621 1 . Where was that ? — He was standing at his own door. 

6212. Now what more was done at that meeting; bow long did you stay at 
that meeting ? — I did not remain until they were done ; I walked out. 

6213. After you had been introduced r — Yes, immediately after. 

6214. Did Mr. Fagan remain there all the time you were there? — He was 
there all the time I was there. 

6215. Was he sitting at the same table at which you were introduced to 
Gould ? — He was. 

6216. The adjoining seat next to Mr. Gould? — Yes; the three were sitting 
next to each other. 

6217. By the Committee.^ Fagan, Gould and Shea ? — Yes. 

6218. Mr. Pigott.'] You went away? — Yes. 

6219. You not see anything more done r — No. 

6220. Was anybody else sitting at the table beside Messrs. Fagan, Gould and 
Shea ? — Yes, a few more. 

6221. What were they doing? — I do not know. 

6222. Writing or sitting at the table ? — Sitting at the table. 

6223. You say you saw Mr. Uniack at his own door that evening ? — Yes. 

6224. W’hat instructions did he give you that evening at his own door?— 

[The Witness was directed to withdraw. 

Mr. Overend objected to the question, inasmuch as no agency had been 
proved. 

Mr. Serjeant Kinglake was heard to address the Committee in support 
of the question. 

Mr. Ooerend was heard in reply. 

The Committee-room was cleared. 

After soQ)e time the counsel and parties were again called in, and infor med 
that the opinion of the Commiltee was, that “ It is premature for that 
question to be put ; that it cannot now be put.” 

The Witness was again called in. , 
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Owen CiMhigg. 6225. Mr. Pigott (to tlie Witness).'] You say you saw Uniack at his door that 
evening-? — Yes. 

13 Maj' J853. (i226. Do not tell me anything he said to you ; but I only ask you, as a fact 

did Uniack speak to you ? — Yes. ’ 

6227. Did you take any persons to a house in Douglas-street } — I did. 

6228. When ? — The day of the polling. 

6229. Was there at that house in Douglas-street, do you know of your own 
knowledge, a committee-room of Messrs. Murphy and Fagan ? — There was not 

6230. Did you take those persons to any committee-room of Messrs. Murphy 
and Fagan ? — cannot well call it a committee-room ; it was a room called the 
Temperance room where they were preparing them for the booths to poll. 

6231. You took them to a house called the Temperance house? — Yes* I 

know nothing of their calling it a committee-room. ’ 

6232. Whom did you see there ? — The electors that voted. 

6233. You took some electors to this Temperance house ? — I escorted them 
over. 

6234. And did you take them from the Temperance house to the poll ?— 
Yes. 

6235. How many did you take ? — I could not tell you. 

6236. About bow' many ? — Fifty to sixty. 

6237. Did they come from the'south district?— All from the south. 

623S. By whose directions did you take them to the poll ? — 

Mr. Overend objected to the question. 

Mr. Serjeant Kinglake was heard in support of the question. 

The Chairman intimated that the opinion of the Committee was, that tlie 
question might be put. 

6239. Pigott (to the Wityiess).] By whose directions did you take those 
voters to the poll ? — By the direction of the writing clerks that were in the 
room ; that were preparing them for the poll. 

6240. By the CommiUteT] What room? — This Temperance room, it is 
called. 

6241. Tiiat is not the school-room ? — No. 

6242. .Mr. Pigott.] They call it tlie Temperance room?— Yes. 

6243. tfad their names been compared with the book at this Temperance 
room?— Yes, they were. 

6244. By the clerks ? — By the clerks who were there, 

6245. Aud who had the books? — Yes. 

6246. And who afterwards gave you the directions to take them to the poll ; 

the same clerks r — Yes, they were prepared for the poll, and I escorted them to 
the poll. ^ 

6247. I now ask you by whose directions did you take those voters to the 
lemporance room?— By Edmund Uniack’s. 

624S. When did you get his directions to do that? — On the morning of 
the polling. ® 

6249. And where ? — At his own house. 

6-250. Where is his house?— It is quite convenient to the place where thev 
were polied, ^ 

lived^^ street is that? — lu Douglas-street; in the same place where he 

6252. Where were the voters he told you to take to the Temperance room? — 

1 hey were in bis own house. 

6253. How many ; all those 60 r — No, not entirely. 

* tnany of them ? — Twelve to fourteen at that time ; I escorted them 

to the lemperance room. 

Yes”^^ 12 to 14 from Uniack's house to the Temperance place ?— 

625(1. Where dtd you get the others from They were in the Temperance 
room before that. 

YpJ"' directions on the morning of the poll from him? 

C258. Had you been at Uniack’s house the evening before ? — I was there that 
night. ^ 

6259. All 
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62.59. All that night?— Yes. 

6260. You were at Uniack’s house all that night ? — Yes. 

6261. At what time had you gone to Uniack’s house on the Sunday? — About 
a quarter before nine, to the best of ray opinion. 

6262. Was that at the time you say you saw Uniack at his door '? — Yes. 

6263. Did he invite you in ? — He did. 

6264. By the Coynmittee.^ You stayed there all that night? — All night. 

6265. Mr. Pigott.'] How were you occupied during that night ? — Serving the 
company that was there. 

6266. Serving the company with what? — Punch, and various sorts of drink. 

6267. Is Uniack a publican ? — A grocer and a baker ; he retails baked bread 
and flour ; he is a grocer ; he has two shops ; it is a double shop. 

6268. Did you serve the company with punch that night ? — Yes. 

6269. Where did the punch come from ? — I cannot say ; the spirits were in the 
house ; it was brought in the house. 

6270. Did the company sit up all night? — All night, till we went to the polling 
next day. 

6271. The company did ? — Yes. 

6272. Was Mr. Uniack in the room with the company?— He was. 

6273. How many were there ; how many did the company consist of? — They 
were up and down stairs ; about eight to 10 in the parlour, and *12 to 14 in the 
overhead room. 

6274. Ten down-stairs, and 12 or 14 up-stairs? — Yes. 

6275. Was punch swimming both above and below’ ? — The punch was above 
stairs, and the porter dowu-stairs ; from what I saw of it, there was porter in the 
lower part of the house. 

6276. And did tliey sit up all night in botli rooms?- — We were up-stairs the 

latter part of the night. ^ 

6277. The people down-stairs drinking porter, were they up all night r— Yes. 

6278. Were they supplied with porter all night r — Plenty of it. 

6279. Were those men all voters? — They were. 

6280. All of them ? — Not all; there were a few mere attendants, like me. 

6281. Were the 12 or 14 up-stairs; were they votersr — Yes. 

6282. Were the 10 down-stairs voters ?— About eight of them were voters. 

6283. And you waited upon them, I suppose ? — Yes. 

6284. By whose directions did you wait upon them? — By Edmund Uniack s. 

6285. What time was it after you had taken them to the Temperance room, and 
then to the poll; what time was this operation concluded; wliat time had you 
finished taking them to the poll ; what o’clock was it when yon had done taking 
them up to the poll ?— Betvveen three and four o’clock. 

6286. What did you do with them after you had polled them ?— 1 took them 
to the house, where they got their allowance and refreshment. 

6287. Where? — Mr. Ellis’s. 

6288. All of them? 



Mr. Overend objected to this course of examination. 
Mr. Pigott stated he would ask another question. 



6289. Did you see Uniack taking any voters to the poll himself . Ko. ^ 

6290. Where was Uniack during the polling day himself? Part m his own 
house, and off and on to the room where they were prepared for the poll. 

6291. That was the Temperance roomr — Yes. ^ 

6292. Did you see him in that room off and onr — Yes, I did. 

620“?. How many times ? — I could not say. 

629.1, What was he doing there ?— He was in and ont, seeing how things were 
arranged. 

6295. What was he doing ? — 1 did not see him write. j- 1 i, k 

6296. What did he do when he came into the Temperance room ; did he busy 
himself in any way ?— I did not spend much of my time there, only to take tiie 

'°62Q7'^ When these men went back to this Temperance room, at the time you 
were there, do you recollect, when Uniack came into the room, anything you saw 
him do there?— To walk up to where they were writing and preparing those lor 
the voters, he would just look on and walk about there again. 

52S. CC 4 
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6298. Did he look at any books ? — Of course ; when they were writing he was 

looking- at the books, and could not help seeing them. * 

6299. Did you observe him looking at the books ?— Yes, of course, he could 
not escape seeing them. 

6300-1. Did he go and look at the books pointedly ?— Of course he did look at 
the books. I did not see him take them. 

6302. Did you hear him ask any questions of the clerks ? — No. 

6303. Did you hear him give any directions to the clerks there ? — No. 

6304. Did he give you any directions there?— No; there was no need of 
that. 

6305. Did he bring any voters there ?— I did not see him bring one in. 

6306. Did you see him take any voters from that place to the poll ?— He could 
have done it without me. 

6307. By the Committee.] Did you see him ?— No, I did not see him. 

6308. Mr. I*/gott.] You say there were 12 men in Uniack’s house, who remained 
there during the night ; is that so, in one room ? — Yes. 

6309. Were they kept in that room ?— They were not kept in that room. 

6310. Were they kept in the house ? — They -n-ere. 

6311. Were you put to take care of them ; you kept those men in the house 

in fact? — I did. ’ 

6312. By whdse orders? — By Edmund Uniack’s orders. 

6313. Y’ou kept the men in the house by the orders of Edmund Uniack-— 
Yes. 



6314. Were they voters, those men that had been kept in the house of Edmund 
Uniack ? — Yes, they were. 

6315. Where bad they come from ?— The South Liberty. 

6316. You say you kept them there; did one go away? Yes. 

6317. Who was he? — O’Connor. 

6318. How came he to escape you.' — I cannot say. 

6319. You missed him ? — In the opening of the door and bringimr them all 

in, be made his way out, ° 

6320. You missed him ?— I was not the first who missed him. 

6321. He was missed ? — Yes. 

6322. Who missed him ? — Mr. Uniack missed him. 

6323. When Mr. Uniack missed him did he fly into a rage ; in fact, did Mr. 
Uniack scold you for letting him escape?— He was angry with me, and called me 
to order for having let him out. 

6324. Was O’Connor brought back afterwards ?— In the course of the dav. 
0325. Wlio brought him back ? — I cannot say. 

6326. Was he, after he was brought back, taken to the poll?— He was polled 
off afterwards. 

6327. Who tooi him up ?-I cannot say ; it was not I who escorted him. 
(5328. you said you were at the Monastery meeting on the Sunday; do you 

ren, ember whether there was anything on the door of that meeting-house indi- 
eating what the meeting was ? — I saw nothing. 

6329. Anything in the «-indow?— No. 

6330, Was there any paper, any placard ?— Nothing whatever in respect of 



6331. Were any persons appointed there, whilst you remained there, to do 
anything r — Some writing clerks. 

6332. For the polls, do you mean ? — For the polls. 

033,3. Who appointed them ?— Mr. Gould took the names down. 

0334. M ho named them, do you remember ?— There was numbers asked to 
act on tne committee refused ; they could not well attend from their business, 
such as publicans, and so on ; they refused, and more were chosen again. 
Monastery received there?— Not exactly at the 

6336. Did you receive any appointment at the Monastery ?— Nothing what- 
soever, in respect of what I was doing next day. 

were Inow^n'^?— Y^^ introduced to Mr, Gould as a person by whom the votere 

6338. That was done by Mr. Uniack and Mr. Gould ?— Yes 
0339. After that your name was taken down?— Yes. 

6340. And you got no directions there ?— No. 



6341. Did 
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6341. Did you get any directions as to how you were to act from anybody 
except those you got from Mr. Uniack ? — Nothing whatsoever. 

6342. You say that atter you had polled your voters, you took some of them 
to Ellis’s ; did you take any of them back to Uniack’s?— A few only. 

6343- Were those a few of the more respectable ones?— I considered they 
were. 

6344- By whose orders did you take them back to Uniack’s ? — There was no 
occasion for second orders from the first; I began till the voting was over. I did 
it without any more instructions ; the first orders I obeyed. 

6345. The first orders compreheuded alt ? — Yes. 

634fi. You did not require any second orders ? — No. 

6347. Who gave you those instructions ; what were those instructions ? 

[The Witness was directed to withdraw. 

Mr. Overend objected to the question. 

Mr. Pigott submitted that he could now put the question, by whose 
directions the Witness did this, and what the instructions were. 

Mr, Overend contended that matters were in precisely the same position 
as when he took the prior objection ; that no further proof of agency had 
been given, and that whatever instructions had been given they were in- 
structions given without the privity of the Sitting Members, and by which 
the Sitting Members were not bound. 

Mr. Serjeant Kinglake was heard in support of the course he proposed to 
pursue ; he was proposing to give proofs of acts done, and urged that the 
instructions given, which were acted upon, were part of the act done and 
could not be excluded from the evidence. 

Mr. Overend was heard in reply. 

The Chairman intimated that the question could not be put. 

The Witness was re-called. 

6348. Mr. PigoUJ] You say you took some of the voters to Mr. Ellis’s and 
some you took back to Uniack’s house ? — Yes. 

6349. When they got back to Uniack’s house what did they do ? — ^Tbey com- 
menced again eating and drinking there. 

6350. What had they? — Bread and butter, and cheese and porter. 

6351. Where did it come from ? — I cannot exactly say. 

6352. Who gave it them ? 

[The Witness was directed to withdraw. 

Mr. Overend objected to the question, on the ground that no agency had 
been proved. 

Mr. Serjeant Kinglake, in answer to a question from the Committee, said 
that he considered he had established agency. 

Mr. Overend was heard to address the Committee in support of his 
objection. 

Mr. Serjeant Kinglake was heard to contend, that he had afforded to the 
Committee primu facie proof of agency, sufficiently so to let in the proof of 
treating, so that it might be disproved, if it was capable of disproof, by the 
other side, and that there was ample evidence before the Committee to prove 
that Mr. Uniack was an agent of the Sitting Member. 

Mr. Overend was heard in reply. 

The Committee-room was cleared. 

After some time the Counsel and parties were again called in, and informed 
that the opinion of the Committee was, that the agency of Uniack was not 
sufficiently established to admit evidence of treating. 



52S. 
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Owen Cowhigg. 
13 May 1S53. 
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Richard Brown was again called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Serjeant Kinglake, as follows : 



^ 353 - YOU know St. Patrick’s Ward ? — Yes. 

6354* Is there a house there at which you were some days before the election * 
about the Thursday before the election r — Yes. * 

6355* What house is that? — The committee-house there. 

6356- Had it got a placard upon it ? — There was a committee paper, 

0357. What was there upon the paper r — “ Murphy and Fagan’s committee- 
room.” 

0358. What street is that in ?— Great Britain-street. 

^ 359 - Do you remember being there on the Thursday before the election = 
— Yes. 



6360. Whom did you see there ?— I saw several of the members that was 
a[ipoinled a commiltee in the room, assembling. 

6361. Just mention the names, whatever it was j were there papers on the out 

.side, “Eagai] and Murphy’s committee-room is that so ? — Yes. 

63(12. Will you tell me whom you saw? — I have a list of them. 

6363. Just tell me whom you saw there ? — I have a list here. 

6364. When did you make out that paper, and what is on it ? — When I was 
served with a notice that I was going attend here. 

6365. Now, just attend to me; put that paper up and quietly tell me whom 
did you see there?— I saw, first and foremost, Cornelius Kellard. 

6366. Well? — John Connor. 

6367. Yes; whom next?— Patrick Connor; Thomas Barratt. 

G368. Who else? — William M'Swiney. 

6369. Who else ? — Roger M‘Swiney. 

6370. Do you know a person of the name of Staunton ? — Yes. 

6371. Did you see him there? — Yes. 

6372. \\ hat is his name ?— I think Francis Staunton ; that is my opinion, 

0373. What is he ? — He was the man appointed secretary in the ward. 

6374. Wliy do say he was the secretary; what did you see him dointrf—Tlie 
day ot fclectKm he had the transaction of writing out and taking the names of the 
voters and selecting the voters. 

^ 375 - ^ ou saw him doing that ? — \ es, and giving orders out. 

0376. You saw him, you say, writing and giving his orders? — Yes. 

0377. And putting down the voters ? — Yes. 

6378. And what else ; you said said something about the poll ? — And getting 
the people to poll, and giving them to me ; taking them in charge. 

^ 379 - Was he very busy about that.? — Yes, he was. 

(1380. And sitting in the committee-room, or this room?— Yes, this room what- 
f.'\er It was. 



0381. Was he there all the day, or the greater part of it? — The greater part of 
11: he. was attending in the room. 

63S2. You say that was Thursday when you went there Yes 
^ ^ U2b3. Did you see him there on the Thursday ?— On the Thursday, I cannot 

0384. When did you see him there first ?~I cannot be positive. 

rl- 1 *■ ^ ordered to go there. 

O jbb. Did you receive some order to so there?— Yes. 

You went there ? — Yes. 

• “ receive any orders in the room from any 

’■IV. . les, L (iKl ; after I was appointed on that dav to be in readiness with the 

c-icc.ors to bring them to the poll. 

( 389. Did you act upon that, and do as you were ordered? — I did. 
lit it^ih?y people to the poll r — I did ; that was my chief business 011 

!> appointed you ; who was it?— 

t A T appointed me and a man 

i -muf Lyncli and told me to come to St. Patrick’s Ward, as I was well known in 
-H. place, and I came accordingly to St. Patrick’s Ward, and my name was taken 



6392. Who 
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6392. Who took your name down ? — Those people that Tvere appointed, in the 
conmiittee-room. 

6393. The people who were sitting there? — Yes. 

6394. Who was there when your name was taken clown '? — Roger M'Swinev 
and his two sons, and Mr. Cornelius Keilard and John Connor, and Thomas 
Barratt was there. 

6395- This was on Thursday; did you go there on Friday at all ? — No, I did 
not. 

6396. What was the first day you went there ? — Monday morning. 

6397. You say Staunton rvas there? — Yes. 

6398. Busy, as you say, on the Monday, wlio was thei’e with him ? — The same 
people that 1 mentioned, M'Swiney, until the polling commenced ; when the 
polling commenced they went every one to the booths, to the polling-places, where 
the electors were, to give their voices. 

6399. What did you do : — I was then going to the booths with the electors. 

G400. Who gave you the orders on the polling day ?—Those people did that, 

I am giving you their names. 

6401. Give the names of those you get the orders from ? — Roger M'Swiney, 
and this committee that %vas appointed for selecting the people, and getting them 
to the right places for their voting. 

6402. Was it before the polling that you saw Staunton writing down ? — Before 
and after. 

6403. Did you hear him say anything ; what was he writing down ? — I cannot 
say 

6404. Did you take voters from O’Keefe’s house 1 — I had orders to get them 
in readiness. 

6405. How many times were you at this room ; you called the committee to 
and fro? — I suppose I was 20 times. 

6406. How many times did you see Staunton there ?— Every time I came ; be 
was always inside, in the room, in business, in writing, and getting people to rights, 
in having tliem in readiness. 

6407. Did you report to him what you had done? — He knowed it well. 

6408. Did you tell him? — He knowed well what I was engaged for. 

6409. You took voters to the poll ? — And I came back. 

6410. Did you report to him vvbat you had done? — I was to tell him, yes. 

6411. By the Committee.] Yon told Staunton? — Yes, 

6412. Mr. Serjeant Kin^lake.] Did he give you orders then? — Y'es ; to get 
another batch, and take them along, and place every letter into the right of the 
booths, so far as F. B. and so on, at the different booths, so far as they would 



answer for the names. 

6413. That was what Staunton did ? — Yes. 

C414. And you went and did it, and came back? — -Yes. 

6415. You called him the secretary ? — Yes. 

6416. He had pens and ink ? — Yes, be had pens and ink. 

6417. Do you know Mr. Fagan? — Yes. , - * va- 

6418. Did you ever see Mr. Fagan and Staunton together r — At different 
times. 

641 g. Where did you see them together ?— I met him near the committee-room, 
at between three or four o’clock in the morniog, and he asked me. did Staunton 
come to the room. I told him not ; he said he ought to be here before. 

6420. You met Mr. Fagan, and he asked you, “ Had Staunton come to the 
room” ? — Yes. 



6421. You said “No”? — Yes. v r » 

6422. And he said he ought ?— He said he ought to be there before that ; 
I told him then that the electors were mostly in at O’Keefe’s house, and it was 
late at night when tliey came in. 

6423. You mentioned that there were some electors at O Keefe s bouse . les. 

6424. ’By the Committee.] To Mr. Fagan? Yes. ,, -n - = 

6425. Mr. Serjeant Kinglahe.] What time did you meet Mr. Fagan r— It was 

not four o’clock in the morning. . „ _ j , 

6426. How near to this room you call the committee-room I suppose, 1 do 
not think it was 200 yards. 

6427. Staunton had not come then r — No ; he had not. 

642S. Just tell us what you said to Mr. Fagan ?— He asked me, had Staunton 
52S. D “ 2 



Richard Brown. 

13 Way i8;;3. 
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Kichard Erotiin. come to the rootHj and the room was open. I told him he did not; but I told 

him the chief part of the electors was collected in last night, by the people that 

i3Mayi8<i3. was appointed to go out and bring them in; and they had brought them in 
O’Keefe’s house about ii o’clock that night; the people that had been towards 
to meet them in cars, the night before, about 1 1 o’clock. 

6429. What did Mr. Fagan do upon that?— He and I walked down as far as 
O’Keefe’s house ; I walked down, he took the car down ; he rode on ; I walked 
down with him so far as we came to O’Keefe's house, and when we came to 
O’Keefe’s house, he asked me to go inside to call out some of O’Keefe's family. 

6430. By the Commitiee.'] Mr. Fagan told you that? — Yes, I went in • Mrs 

O’Keefe was inside the counter, and I called her out. * 

6431. Mr. Serjeant Kingiake.'] Did he say anything about Staunton then ?— 
I called out O’Keefe’s wife, and he smiled and said, “ You were not lonesome last 
night.” 

6432. You had mentioned that there had been some voters there r— Yes and 

so they were there, too. ’ 

6433. Tliat was all right you see. \Vell, Mr. Fagan said to Mrs. Keefe, “ You 

were not lonesome last night,” and what then ? — Then, says lie, “ Are they well 
satisfied ; and give them full and plenty, and do not allow any strangers amongst 
them.” ° ® 

6434. Well, was anything more said?— I walked away a little distance from 
iherii. 

^435- You walked away a little distance? — Yes. 

6436. What then ? — O’Keefe’s wife and he had some conversation. 

6437. You left Mr. Fagan still speaking to O’Keefe’s wife ?— Yes ; lie turned 
back and told me to go and give a call to Staunton ; so I went up and rapped at 
Staunton’s liouse, and as soon as I rapped I walked away, and Staunton wi down 
at the room immediately. 

6438. You went up to Staunton’s house and you rapped at tiie door? Yes. 

6439. And you came away, you say ? — Yes, 1 did. 

^ 6440. Did you see whether Staunton came out or not? — No; but he was 
animedialely down to the room. 

6441. What did you do after you had rapped at Staunton’s house? — 1 came 
down to this committee-room ; Staimton made his appearance shortly after. 

6442. How soon after?— In less than half an hour, I believe. 

6443- Then he came to the committee-room ? — ^Yes. 

6444. What passed then? — I told him Mr. Fagan was angry with him being 
so long without being in attendance. 

6445- Ye.s ; what then? — So that continued so till the polling began. 

6446. Now, you know O’Keefe’s house ? — I know it well. 

6447. Had you been there the night before ?— Yes. 

6448. How came you to be at O’Keefe’s ? — I was appointed the man to transact 
business. 

6449. anyone sent you to O’Keefe’s ?— No ; I was appointed before that 
to transact business for the day of the election; to meet those voters. 

6450. Wliat voters ?— The voters that came in for the St. Patrick’s Ward, the 
parish of Whitechurch. 

6451. You were appointed to meet the voters that came in ? Yes. 

1452. It was with reference to the voters at the far end of St. Patrick’s Ward, 
to meet the Whitechurch people? — Yes. 

6453. Did you meet them r— Yes, I did ; they came in a car at night. 

0454- That is, the Sunday night? — The Sunday night. 

^455- What did you do with them ?— I found eating and drinking. 

6456. Did you fake them to O’Keefe’s ?— No 5 they were taken themselves. 

Did you see « ho took them ?— They were in there before I came. 

6450. You found them there? — Yes. 

6459. How many of them ?— I dare say there were from 20 to at the 
present time. 

■ at O’Keefe's on the Sunday 

night ?— Bctiveen 1 1 and 12. 

0461. tVhere were they when you saw them r— In the house, eatinu and 
drinking. ° 

D4S2. All together ?— In every form ; some in some rooms and some in 
olilers. 

6463. When 
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6463. When tlid you leave them there last?— I left them there about, I think, 
two o’clock, when I parted with them. 

6464. At two o’clock you parted with them there ? — Yes. 

6465. And about four o’clock you saw Mr. Fagan? — Yes. 

6466. Talking to Mrs. O’Keefe, and then he said “ Give them full and plenty” ? 
—Yes. 

6467. Did you see them there at all afterwards ? — I did ; I went home to my 
own house about two o’clock, and I made no delay ; I went in to my own little 
apartment, and I came hack again immediately, and that was the time I went 
with Mr. Fagan, in the morning. 

6468. Did you go to O’Keefe’s in the morning ? — Yes. 

6469. After you had seen Mr. Fagan ?— Yes. 

6470. Did you see the men there? — Yes; they were collecting at all hours in 
the morning 

6471. What did you see those Whitechurch people doing there then? — They 
v;ere eating and drinking there, as much as ever they could ; beer, and whiskey, 
and porter, and punch, and everything according as every man fancied, they were 
getting it. 

G472. What is O’Keefe? — He keeps a public -house. 

(3473. What time was that ; this is the polling morning? — Yes. 

6474. What time did you see them there? — They came to O’Keefe’s 
house at different times, till about 10 o’clock; I saw every person that was 
coming, and strangers that did not come in the night before, they were coming in 
the morning. 

6475. I am asking you about the strangers that came in the night before ; 
when did you see them there in the morning; what time?— I saw them every 
hour till eight o’clock. 

6476. I want to know this: were they eating and drinking there when you 
saw them ? — Every man that was coming. 

6477. Did you see fresh ones come in the morning ? — Yes. 

6478. In cars? — ^Yes. 

6479. Do you know whether they were voters? — I know they were; some in 
cars, and some walking. 

0480. Do you know where they came from?— Yes, I do, well ; I know every 
man in the neighbourhood ; they came from Whitechurch. 

64S1. From St. Patrick’s Ward, you said?— Yes; the Whitechurch parish 
belongs to St. Patrick’s Ward. ^ 

6482. How many Whitechurch voters were there that you saw at O Keefe s ?— 
I will tell you them ; I saw over 40. 

6483. How many were Whitechurch voters?— The whole party of them; 
nothing sat there but the country people coming from Whitechurch ; that was a 
country parish. 

6484. Bv the Committee.] About 40? — Yes. 

6485. Mr. Serjeant Kingla/ce.] Can you tell me how many of them had come 

in the night before ?— I cannot say, I think over 20 came in ; I cannot state 
exactly, I am not aware. -r . • 

6456. You say you saw them drinking there, up to what time ?— lo the tune 
the polling commenced, at eight 0 clock. 

6457. You say every man had what he liked? — Yes. 

6458. Did you see any man pay for anything? — No, I did not. 

6459. When the polling came, what was done then?— There was no objection 
till about half-past 10; then, when it came to about half-past 10, none would get 
anything there but from the orders of tl)e gentlemen appointed ; no orders were 
given till that time. 

6400. And then at half-past 10 w hat ’—Orders were given in ; notnmg was to 
be given at the public-house till there were orders in writing. 

6491. By whom; could you see any writing?— I had then in my hand two or 

three of them. , 

6492. Did you go at all to Staunton about itt ^Yes. 

6493. Tell us what passed between you and Staunton r 

Mr. Overend objected to the question, on the ground that agency was not 
proved on the part of Staunton. 

The Chairrmui intimated that the question might be proceeded with. 

J28. b b 3 •’-♦S''- 



Richard Broivn. 



12 May i 8 sa. 
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Richard Brown. 6494. Mr. Serjeant (to the You say you saw Staunton? 

— Yes. 

13 Way 1853. 64Q5. ^Vliat passed between you and Staunton?— A man of the name of 

Patrick ‘Welsh was a voter j he was acting the same as I was during the day, 
bringing those people to the poll who came; we got an order for some 95. or ioj! 
to give to those electors from Staunton ; so we went to O’Keefe’s house. 

6496. What did you do with the order ?— We took it down to O’Keefe’s house 
and g(jt some bread and porter and whiskey, and it was spent there. ’ 

6497* You say up to half-past lO; did you see any drinking going on after 
half-past 10? — I did. 

6498. Up to what time 1 — Up to about three or four o’clock. 

6499. Were those the same parties, the Whitechurch men? — The house was 
all taken up with them. 

6500. Was that after they had voted ?— Some before they polled and some 
after. I saw them after polling. 

6501. Just attend ; I want to know how you were occupied during the day. 
Did you take any of them to the poll ? — I did. 

6502. Some of these men ? — Yes. 

6503. When you had polled then, what did you do with them then ?— I was to 
bring theni back again, and I got orders for 55. for a few more of them. 

6504. From whom did you get the orders ? 

6505. Mr. Overend.'] Werdthey written orders ?— What else would they be? 

6506. Mr. Seijeant Kinglake.] Did you see Staunton, or anv one, have any 

words, any talk with them about that ^s. when the order was written out? 

Staunton gave the order for the g.v. and the 105. 

6,507. Who gave the order for the 5s. ; did you see any one about it yourself? 
— Yes. *' 

6508. Whom?— Some of the committee. Cornelius Kellard, the man that 

was acting in the booths for an order for the refreshment for some more of the 
men that came in lately, and he applied to Mr. M'Swiney, and Mr. M'Swiney 
gave an order for 5s. ^ 

6509. H hatever it was you say you got it from, Cornelius Kellard he was 
acting at the booth, you say? — Yes. 

6510. As committee-man? — Yes. 

6511. What was he doing?— As other committee-men were when they were 

taking down the votes. '' 

6512. What uas he doing?— He was the acting man, bringing voters, nlacinc» 

them to their places. ' ^ ® 

6513. Was he one of the men you had seen in the committee-room ?— Yes. 

6514. You found him at the booth ? — Yes. 

65^- Was M'Swiney there? — Yes. 

^VSwiney hear wliat passed between yon and this Cornelius about 
the 5s. . — it was M'Swiney afterwards gave the order. 

6517. W'hat did you ask Cornelius for ? — For the allowance for the men, as the 
rest got It. 

6518. AVhat did Cornelius say? 



[The Witness was directed to withdraw. 
Mr. Overend objected to the question, on the ground that no ac^ency had 
been proved between the Sitting Members and Cornelius Kellard or 
Ai'bwiney. 



Mr. Serjeant Kinglake was heard in support of the question. 
Mr. Overend was heard in reply. 

The Committee-room was cleared. 



,, Counsel and parties were again called in, and informed 

that the Committee were of opinion that the agency of Cornelius Kellard 
not being established, the question could not be put. 



Ihe Witness was again called in. 



6519. Mr. Serjeant 
at how many difierent times did 
men, in that day ?— I could not 



(to the fVitness).] You said you were at the poll ; 
you take voters up to the poll, those Whitechurch 
really say. 



6520. How 
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6.520. How many times did you go, five or six r— I did, aud 10 too. 

6.521. You mentioned just now those voters, did you see them 20 away from 
O’Keefe’s ? — See whom ? 

6522. Those votevs, did .vou see them leave the house r— No, I did not; I do 
not know when they left. 

6523. When was tile last time that day you saw Mr. Staunton ?— After the 
election being over. 

6524. licre did you see him tiien? — I saw him there at the comraittee-room. 

Ii525* Old you go to that room after the polling was over; after the polling 

■was over did you go to the room you call the committee-room? — I did. " 

6526. Was Sir. Staunton there r — Yes, he was writing there. 

6527. What was he doing at that time?— He was writing at a desk; he had 
the table to liimself. 

6525. Were there any voters there then or not ? — None. 

6529. Was there any one with him then ?— Yes, there was a few in the room. 

6530. Do you know who they were ?— 1 cannot well bring it to mv recollection. 

6531. Did you go to O’Keefe’s after that at all ? — I did not. 

6,532. After this was over, did you apply to any one to pay you for your 
services ? — I did. 

<i533- Whom did you apply to? — I applied to Mr. Fagan. 

6,534. Did you apply to Mr. Staunton at all? — I did. * 

6.535- Whom did you apply to at first f— I applied first to Mr. Staunton, and 
Mr. Staunton recommended me to go to Mr. Fagan. 

6536. Did you see Mr. Fagan? — I did. 

6537- First tell ns what passed between you and Mr. Fagan? — I was told 

Mr. Fagan told me to go to Staunton. 

6538. Did Mr. Fagan send you back to Staunton ? — Yes. 

6539- What did you say to Mr. Fagan when you saw him ; what words passed 
between you and Mr. Fagan ? — I demanded from him my vra.ges that was comincr 
to me ; 1 expected to get a couple of pounds ; I asked Mr. Fagan for that, and 
he answered me “ Did 1 want to put him in the union house ?” 

6540. I want to know — you say he sent you back to Mr. Staunton? — Yes. 

6541. What did he say when he sent you back to Mr. Staunton? — He asked 
me “ Did I want to put him in the union house?” and to tell Staunton to come 
to him, and bring in the accounts, and he would pay it all oft^ so Staunton paid 
me. 

6542. Yes; did Mr. Staunton afterwards pay you something ? — Y”es. 

6543. How much ? — Ten shillings. 

6544. You said Patrick Welsh was employed to take up voters? — Yes. 

6.545. Did you at any time go with Patrick Welsh anywhere ? — Yes. 

6546. AVhere did you go? — Into Tnckey-street. 

6547- What is Tuckey-streetr — I believe it is an office. 

6548. Did you see Mr, Fagan there at all? — Yes, I did. 

6.549. Welsh show you any thing? — He showed me lo^. 

6.550. You saw Mr. Fagan there ? — Yes. 

6551. Did you yourself see Mr. Fagan there? — I saw him before that in the 
room, but I did not go in with Welsh when he got the money. 

6552. By the Committee.] What room ? — Mr. Lyon’s room, in Tuckey-street. 

6553- Mr. Serjeant That is Patrick Welsh ? — Yes. 

6554. When was that? — About three or four days after the election. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Overend. 

6555- You are quite sure about Mr. Fagan telling you to go in and tell Mr. 
O’Keefe to give them “ full and plenty ” ? — Yes. 

6556. In your hearing? — Yes, 1 should say. 

6.557- What did you say Mr. Fagan said to you, you wanted to put him in the 
union house? — When I demanded the money, he asked me if we w'anted to put 
him in the union house, for we were always running after him for money ; and he 
told me to go to Staunton and Staunton would pay us all off ; for Staunton to take 
in his accounts, and then he would pay us. 

6558. Whom did you tell ail this story to in the first instance ? — I told my 
story when I came here. 

528. D D 4 6559. Before 
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6559- Before you came here, whom did you tell itto 5 about those voters r— I 
do not recollect I told any one, till I was served with a notice. 

6560. You told it to nobody, till you were served with a notice ? — Yes. 

6561. When where you served with a notice? — About the 25th of April. 

6562. You never told it till that time; told anybody about your having heard 

Mr. Fagan giving those orders about meat and drink, and soon? — No I did 
not. ’ 

6563. Had you a conversation with Mr. Filzsimons after you got your notice ? 
— Yes. 

6564. About what you were to prove ?— Yes, he took down a memorandutn 
of my evidence. 

6565. Had you a conversation with Mr. Carnegie also ? — They were altoo-etlier 

when he took down my evidence. ® 

656b. He told you what ? — He told me nothing. 

6567* Who was there? — Mr. Carnegie, and Mr. Fitzsiinons were together. 

Who else? — I do not recollect any one else bein<r there. 

()56(). Where was it? — In tliat man’s office. ° 

6570. Mr. Fitzsimoiis’ office? — Yes. 

6571. Did they not give you any instructions what you were to say ; did he 

tell you what you were to say ?— I would tell the truth myself; why should they 
tell me anything ? ^ 

6572. Did they tell you anything ?— No, only took down what I am teilimr 

the court now. ® 

S573. Did they tell you, who had told them to summon you r— They served 
me very well ; they saw me vay busy hi the election, and thcv served me with 
a notice. ' 

Examined by the Committee. 



6574. Do you mean to say that you did not tell anybody what you have now 
told the Committee, about the voters at O’Keefe’s public-house ? — No, I did not 
I was never examined by any person, before I was served with those notices. 

0 . 575 . Did you mention it to anybody without being examined ?— No ; I did 
not know whether I w as to come at all ; I only just heard the savin» hundreds 
were rumoured they would come. ’ 

r ‘’■’ 5 ;, si'iog the Committee an account of the men that came 

from Whitechurch, and were kept at Mr. O’Keefe’s house?— Yes. 

1 ) 577 - And of what Mr. Fagan said about their having plenty to eat r— Yes 
b57b. When did you first mention that to anybody, and say what had occurred? 
— io nobody, all I was served with a notice to make my appearance here. 

0579. Wot to anybody at all ?— No, not till I was summoned. 
b5bo. Did you talk of it among your friends?— Yes, I heard I was goino- to 
get a summons; I did not know any thing of it. 

hdSt. When you heard of that, you talked of what evidence you could give 
among your friends ? — When 1 was served with it. 

whh mth it, and before you had been served 

tall ™ said about coming to give evidence, did you 

—Not at all "^'^CPOO. =nd did you talk of it to your friends? 

I 55 *’ 3 - Not at all till April r— No. 

® Keefe here ? — O’Keefe is here. 

058.7. Is Mr. O’Keefe here r — He is liere. 

6.568. Have you not seen Mrs. O’Keefe?— No. 

’"■as nobody else by, when this conversation passed between Mr. 

hetwl f ,ososei)t yourself?— No, not one in the street; it was 

between 3 and 4 o’clock in the mnrnino 



[The Witness withdreu'. 



[Adjourned to To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 
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The Names of the Members were called over ; all present. 



Sir JOHN YARDE BULLER, Bart., in the Chair. 



Edward Toomey was called in; and, having been sworn, was Examined bv 
Mr. Serjeant Kinglake, as follows : 



6588. DO yon live in King-street, Cork? — Yes. 

6589. What business do you carry on? — I am a publican. 

6590. Are you a voter? — No. 

6591. Do you know a place called Weighhouse, in the butter market of Cork? 
— Yes, I do. 

6592. Were you at that house at any time before the last election ? — ^Yes, I was 
there. 

6593. How long before the election? — 1 could not exactly say; some days 
before the election, a week or so ; I could not say. 

6594. What is the Weighhouse ? — It is a butter market, where they weigh and 
sell butter. 

6595. Did you see any persons there that you knew ? — I did. 

6596. Whom did you see? — I saw Mr. Serjeant Murphy there, and Mr. 
Fagan. 

6597. Any one else? — There was a meeting there. 

6598. Whom did you see at that meeting? — I saw Mr. Serjeant Murphy, and 
Mr. Fagan, and Mr. Burke. 

6599. Is that Mr. Edmund Burke? — Yes. 

6600. Any one else? — There was several; it was a large room, and it was 
choke full. 

6601. Try and recollect the names if you can ; do you know a person of the 
name of Mahoney? — Yes. 

660U. Was he there? — Yes. 

6603. What is his name ? — Dennis M‘Carthy Mahoney. 

6604. Was there any chairman r — There was Mr. Suggron. 

6605. Were there any persons upon the stairs doing anything ?— There were. 

6606. What were they doing?— They were keeping the people down, except 
respectable people. 

6607. How many? — Two. 

6608. How do you mean keeping down people ?— Keeping down the people ; 
not allowing any persons up that were not respectable. 

6609. What was the meeting about ?— Concerning the election, 

6610. What was done ; did you hear anything said or done I do not recol- 
lect anything being said ; I recollect Mr. Serjeant Murphy nominating Mr. 

Edmund Burke and Mr. Mahoney as committee-men. 

6611. What did Mr. Serjeant Murphy say ?— He should like Mr. Eclumna 
Burke and Mr. Dennis Mahoney for committee-men. 

6612. Do you recollect his saying anything else? — There was speechmg there , 
it was in the latter end of the meeting ; the meeting was nearly over when 1 



went in. ^ 

6613. But you heard it whilst you were there?— Yes. 

6614. And Mr. Suggron, you sav, was in the chair ? Yes. 

6615. Did you hear Mr. Suggron take any part ?— Yes, be made a short speech 

at the rising of the meeting. ^ 

6616. What do you mean by the rising of the meeting ?~The meeting was 
broken up. 

6617. Were you there at the breaking up r — ^Yes. _ 

6618. Was Mr. Serjeant Murphy and Mr. Fagan there, at the breaking up ot 

the meeting? — They were. . « t i .. 

6619. What was said upon the breaking up of the meeting? I do not reco 
anything. 

528, 
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6620. You know the Glanmire Ward, the polling place ? — Yes, I do. 

6621. And on the day of the election did you see anything of Mr. Edmund 
Burke at the polling place ; was he there? — He was. 

6622.. Did you go there? — Yes, I did. 

6623. Did you make any application to him ? — I did. 

6624. What about? — There was a party of his men coining to me the Friday 
before the election, the Friday evening, and they wanted some drink, and they 
told me Edmund Burke ordered them to get a pound’s worth of drink. 

6625. Did you make an application to him for that pound ? — Yes. 

6626. At the polling-booth? — Yes. 

6627. What did he say?— At the first time they came in to me they wanted 
drink. 

6628. At the polling-booth; do not tell us anything that happened before; 
did you make any application at the polliug-booth for payment of Mr. Burke 
Yes. 

6629. How much ? — £. 2. lo^. 10 J ; he said he would pay me. 

6630. What was the2^. lO^. lo^ d. for ? — For drink. 

6(131. Which had been supplied by you ?— Yes. 

6632. Did he say when he would pay you? — No, he did not mention any 
time. 

6633. What was he doing there when you saw him ? — He was walking up and 
down about the polling-booth. 

6634. Did you hear anyone else with him? — There was Dennis M'Cartliy 
Mahoney there as clerk. 

6635. How do you mean acting as clerk ? — Sitting down and giving orders out 
to the voters how they would poll. 

6636. Were the two together, or how? — M'Carthy was sitting down, and he 
was walking up and down. 

6637. What do you mean by giving out orders ?— Orders for the voters for 
drink. 

6638. He wa.s giving out orders to the voters ? — Yes. 

6639. By the CommiUee,'\ That was Mahoney? — Yes. 

6640. Mr. Serjeant Kinglake.'] You say you mentioned that Bill for 
2/. lOtf. \o^d. to Mr. Burke, and he said he would pay you? — Yes. 

6641. A.fteryou had been where you say you heard Mr. Edmund Burke named 
as a couimittee-nian, tell me how that bill was made up? 

Mr. James objected to the question. 

6642. Mr. Seijeant Kitiglake.^ Do not tell us at present anything about actual 
drinking, but did some persons come to your house? — There did. 

6643. On what night? — The Friday night before the election. 

6644. Now, in consequence of what was said, did you go with them towards 
Mr. Burke’s house?— With one of them. 

6645. Where does Mr. Burke live? — At Belgrave-terrace. 

6646. Did they go to Mr. Burke’s house?— One did. 

6647. Who w'as that person?— Scannel. 

6648. What is her — A smith ; a blacksmith. 

6649. A freeman is he ? — J think so. 

6650. He is a voter ? — Yes. 

6^551. Did he go into Mr. Burke’s house? — Yes. 

66,52. Whfre did you stay?— I stopped outside. 

6653- Wiien he came nut had he anything with him ; did you see whether he 
had anything with him ; whether he had any money or not? — I see a pound with 
him ; lie gave me a pound. 

”b.54- The m:m went to Burke’s house, you waited outside, and when he came 
out he gave you a pound? — Yes. 

66,34.» Had he had any leoaey before, do you know ?— No, he had not. 

615,55. Had he applied to you for drink before r— Yes. 

6656. iknd yoo refused to supply himf— Y'es. 

"’ay ?— 'Without an order from Mr. Burke. 

60.58. Was It upon that you went uith him towards Mr. Burke’s house f— Yes. 

66.59. He brouglit no order, but he brought money ?— He brought money. 

6600. Did you use that pound, and how did you use it?— Thev drank 8s. of 

It, aud I gave 12S. in change out. 

6661. 'Who 
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6661. Who did you give the 125. to? — To the man who gave the pound. 

6662. Who drank the 8s. ?— He and his party ; 20 to 30 men. 

6663. Were they voters ? — They seemed so. 

6664. Do you know who they were? — ^Yes. 

6665. Were they voters?— They were. 

66 ( 36 . Were they freemen ? — Yes ; they were freemen of Cork. 

Mr. James objected to this course of examination. 

6667. Mr. Seijeant Kinglake.'] You went from your house to Mr. Burke’s?— 
Yes. 

6668. Do you know any of the clerks of Mr. Burke? — Ido. 

66t'p. After this, did any of the clerks come to you ?— On the day ot the 

6670. Did they bring any orders with them ? — No; they brought a lot of men 
with them, and gave verbal orders. 

6671. Those are the clerks?— Yes. t , u* 

6672. By the Committee.] 'NV'hat do you mean by “brought men r —Brought 

voters according to Mr. Burke’s orders. 1 1 0 m, 

6673. Mr. Serjeant Kmglake.] What are the names of those clerks?— Mr. 

Brusnon was one. . . t .1 j_ 

6674. Had you seen Mr. Burke yourself about the matter r I did on the day 

66-?On the day of the election did you see Mr. Burke at your hou se ?— Yes. 
6676. Who was with him ?— Mr. Serjeant Murphy was with him. 

6677 What were they in ? — In a side car. 

6678. Just tell me, Serjeant Murphy being there, what passed between you and 
Mr. Burke?— Mr. Burke asked me, was I entertaining the men according to his 

In Mr Serjeant Murphy’s presencer~Mr. Serjeant 

Did Mr. Serjeant Murphy come to the house 

in the s-ame car with Mr. Burke?~ 1 es, he did. 

6681. What time of the day was that ?— I think some time before 12. 

668-^ Now. are vou speaking of the polling-day 1 _ ^ .r-nc 

6683. Were there men in your house being entertained at that tune. 

“°66S4.' By how many ?— I could not say ; there was over >50 at that time. 

66S5 Did Mr. Serjeant Murphy go away with Mr. Burke .—Yea. 

seo„ Mr. Burke at the polling-booth T 

~6(;s's ^Aud after he had told you he would pay the 2I. 10 s. r— Yes. 

66^9: Hou ta^-re theythl-e at the door ?-I should say not tom, antes. 
66co. Did Mr. Burke get out ot the car ?^He did. 

Serj’eaut Murphy’s place.-I would have heard ,t plain enough. 

X Wte uS what you say he said, that is Mr. Burke I 

-Ml- Burke said, was 1 entertaining 

6( 98. What answer did you give ?— I told lum that 1 as. 

6706: DoVou^lcoll^ Burke say anything 

else to \ou at that time ? — Not at that time. 

6-of. l oyou know Patterson ?—i es. 

TySs: tee„ there 

k’’3-Sre"o:^ 

side business. 6706. By 

52S. 
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— Ye«”he^was'’'' Comffliffee.] Was Patterson there when Serjeant Murphy called ? 

ti, Mr. Serjeant Kinglake.] You said something about some clerics beintr 

there , did you get any directions from Mr. Burke; anything about the clerks?— 
He to d me he would put two of them in the house for fear any one would oet 
entotahiS*^' '"^''^ ’'* without— any strange men that were not freemen should |et 

6708. By the Committee.-] Who said that ?— Mr. Edmund Burke 

6709. Mr. Serjeant Aittgta/ie.] Did he do so?— Yes. 

6710. Can you tell me the name of the men Mr. Burke brought there;— Yes . 

one was called Thomas Connell, and the other Michael Wilkinson ’ 

b 7 J 1 . Just repeat again the directions ?-Two men were to he put tliere to noiot 
freemel^'"™™ ' >>"“iise 1 wouW not know the 
6712, Where was it Mr. Burke said that?— At the polling-booth ■ he told me 

s s^h m“ " - - 

6713- What time of the day was that?-In the morning early 
6/ 14. Was that at the polling-booth ?-Yes, it was. ® ^ 

0715. W hat do you say besides the breakfasts ?— Two shillinirs’ wra th ef 1 ■ 1 

6 / 16. Vas that so, that loo J,ad breakfasted Yes. ^ 

b 7 i 7 ‘ " 6re they voters ? — They were 

6718. Who were the clerics ?_Mr. Brusnon and Mr. Raidy 

before the election, about nine o'clock eieciion . i be knday evening 

oyjol°- .be election; about what time.;-Abont nine 

672!. Well, what then? — 

[The Witness was directed to withdraw. 

specified in the lists handed in ' '' "^‘b, as 

nas a mat 4 T“ri™|^“rhrco’nrt"^ 

given, oppose the proposition ™amend'’ flie“lis‘t. "'>‘ieb had been 

fr- RMay the gth to 

case under examination. ^ contmed that amendment only to the 



The Witness was re-called. 

on Friday ivenf 4 Tjmst'“tate^^^^^ Witness.) You say about iiiue o’clock 

a party of men camc'^ to my house ■ ^abom ' -There was 

to my house. ^ 3 " men. about nine o’clock, came 

072.5. Is that Michael Sci.nnel ?^Yes ° Soannel. 

072b. Is he a blacksmith Yes, he is. 

6- A' Wh''°“^‘’"r hvesr-Yes. 

t>2Q I hT ’’w" ■ -I" Jobn-street. 

b-’/2p. Is he a voter r Yes 

and I would not girjhe'm ‘ha^^khotu^^r^rito';^^ 

I. 733 ' Upon 
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6733. upon that, who was it went with you, do you say; Scannel ? — Yes, 
Scannel. 

6734. Went with you to Mr. Burke’s ; you say he went in ? — Yes. 

6735. And brought out the pound and gave it to you ? — Yes. 

6736. Just follow on; when you got back to the house, what was done? — 
They called for drink as far as 8^., and I gave it to them. 

6737. By the CommitteeJl Was that 011 the Friday ?~On the Friday evening. 

6738. Mr. Serjeant Kmglake.~\ What did they have? — Porter and whiskey. 

6739. Did they then go away? — They went away, and came the following 
evening, about the same hour. 

6740. Can you tell me the names of the men now; who they were, or some 
of them ? — Yes ; I have a few of their names. 

6741. Just name some of them r — I have a list of them. 

6742. Did you make the list at tlie time? — I did, to help my memory. 

6743. Give us the names of the men ; who they were? — Thomas Connell. 

6744. What is he?*— I cannot say ; 1 think he is a freeman. 

674.0. Do you know where he lives ? — Yes. 

6746. Where r — At present in Queen-street ; he is a room-keeper. 

6747. Where did he live then? — I could not say. 

6748. Well ; who else ? — Michael Scannel. 

674Q. Yes; who else? — Michael VVilkinson. 

67.00. Who else? — And William Wilkinson, and William Wilkinson, junior. 

6751 . Is that father and son, or how ? — Father and son. 

6752. W'ho next? — Alexander Norwood. 

6753. Yes; go on? — Thomas Fennel. 

6)754. Yes; who next? — Robert Dunscombe. 

675.5* Yes; who else? — Joseph Mansfield and Michael Lyons. 

6756. Yes go on? -Joseph Hird. 

6757. Yes; who else? — Michael Spratf. 

6758. Yes; who next? — Peter Kinnagh. 

6759. Yes ; who else ? — Thomas Sagers. 

6760. Yes ; go on ? — John Supple. 

6761. Yes; who next? — John Brooks. 

6762. Yes; who next? — John Cramel. That is all. 

6763. Did they go away together, or how ? — They came the Saturday night, 

and they asked me 

67G4. On the Friday night?— They went away together. 

6765. Did you see the same men the next night ? — The next night. 

6766. What happened then ? — They asked me for a private room; they wanted 
to discuss matters ; they had 6 s. wortli of drink that nig!*t. 

6767. Was Michael Scannel there then? — Yes. 

6768. Did they pay for that? — No. 

6769. Did you see anything more of them afterwards? — They came again on 
the Sunday. 

6770. At w'hat time ?— It was early in the morning, about eleven o’clock. 

6771. All of them, or only some of them? — They were all there, I think. 

6772. How many should you say were there on the Sunday ? — About the same 
number. 

6773* Wbat did they do ; how long did they stay there? — They stopped there 
all day Sunday ; most of them stopped on Sunday night too. 

6774. All day Sunday, and all what? — All Sunday night. 

6775. What were they doing all this time ?— They were discussing matters 
between them. 

6776. Did they pai-take of anything in your house ? — Yes. 

6777. What did they have ? — Porter and whiskey. 

6778. Was that during Sunday? — During Sunday and Sunday night. 

6779. Did they sit up all night? — They did. 

6780. Were they drinking? — Yes. 

6781. Did ttiey eat anything loo? — No, they eat nothing. 

6782. By the CoTwnito.] Did they not eat anything ? — No. 

6783. Mr. Serjeant You said porter and whiskey; was that the 

main part of the entcriaiuuient r — There was punch, and all kinds of drink. 

6784. What was the amount of the hill run up then ? — Up to the polling time 



it was -2 1 . 10 s. lorf. 

52S. E E 3 
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6785. Is tliatthe 2/. 105 . \od. you went to the polling booth for, and Mr. 
Burke said he would pay? — Yes. 

67 86. On the polling morning did you see a clerk of Mr. Burke’s; did he 
come with any voters ? — Yes. 

6787. What was bis name ? — Mr. Brusnon. 

6788. What time of the day did he come? — About eight o’clock, I think. 

678Q. And who with him? — He had about i8 men with him. He said 

Mr. Burke sent them up with him to get breakfast. 

6790. Were any of them the same men who had been on Sunday there? — 
Tliey were mi.xed ; some of them M'ere liberty voters, country voters; they were 
mixed. 

6791. That is some you had there on the Sunday, and some of the liberty 
voters r — Yes. 

6792. A mixed party, you say ? — Yes. 

6793. What orders did the clerk give ? — To give a meat breakfast to them ; if 
I had anv meat in the house, I was to give it them. 

6794. Whilst they were there, do you recollect another clerk coming r— The 
same clerk came. 

6705. He went away, and came with a similar number ? — Yes. 

6796. How many? — About the same. 

6797. With what orders ? — To give them a meat breakfast. 

6798. What did you give them ? — Bread and butter, and tea and meat. 

6799. Can you tell who the second lot were ? — Most of them freemen. 

6800. Do YOU mean living in the town ? — Yes. 

6S01 . You say, most of those were men that you know ? — Yes. 

6802. Did any others come in ; any other batch r — Yes ; he came shortly after- 
wards with another batch. 

6803. The same person? — Yes. 

6804. How many on the third occasion ? — I think over 20 or 25 in the third. 

6805. What orders did yon get about them? — The same as before. 

6'8o6. Did you give them breakfast? — I did. 

6807. Was this before they had gone to the poll, do you know? — After they 
had gone to the poll. 

6S0S. Did they have anything to drink there ? — Yes, after that ; after they had 
breakfasted. 

6809. What did they have to drink after they had breakfasted? — All sorts of 
drink. 

6810. What? — Porter and spirits. 

68 1 1 . Porter and whiskey ? — Yes. 

6812. And punch ? — Yes, whiskey punch. 

6813. How many breakfasts were there altogether that morning? — Tliere 
were 144 got breakfast during the day. 

6814. Can you tell roe whether they were all voters or not, or how is that? — 
They must have been voters, because they had the orders ; what the clerks did not 
bring; they brouglit written orders. 

6815. Had all the people tlmt came to you written orders ? — Yes. 

6816. Whom did you hand those written orders over to afterwards? — They 
were signed by Dennis M'Carthy Mahoney. 

6817. What did you do? — I took one of them down, to know whether it was 
correct. 

6S18. To the polling-booth? — Yes. 

6819. Towhom? — To Mr. Burke; and he told me I was to attend to them. 

6520. That was signed by Dennis M'Carthy Mahoney ? — Yes. 

6521 . He told you, did he, that vou were to attend to them ? — Yes. 

6522. And did you attend to them ? — Yes. 

6523. How many written orders did you get? — Forty-six. 

C824. What did you do with those orders ? — He tore them afterwards, when 
I applied to him for the money. 

6S25. Did you give them to Mr. Burke ?~Yes. 

6826. By the Commifee.] Were they all signed by Mr. Mahoney? — Three 
were sigr.ed I'V Mr. Burke himself. 

6827. ;^^r. Seijeant JCwgIake.] And the rest by Mr. Mahonev? — ^Yes. 

6S28. M hen did you hand them over to Mr. Burke? — The second day after 

tiie 
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the election he told me to send in the bill, and I sent in the bill and the written 
orders together. 

6829. You sent in a bill and the written orders together? — I gave him the 
written orders myself, and we differed about the bill. 

0830. You differed about some charge? — Yes. 

6831. Did you see him tear up the written orders? — I did] and he tore up 
the bill too. 

6832. How many people were there drinking in your Louse : — I cannot 
remember. 

6833. Till how late in the day did they continue drinking? — Till about six or 
seven o’clock. 

6834. Did you see any of Mr. Burke’s clerks there after they had brought a 
batch of men? — Frequently, during the day. 

6835. What did they do? — They brought men in, and ordered drink for them. 

683B. Did you see Mr. Burke, except when you saw him with Mr. Serjeant 

Murphy? — He was there three times that day. 

6837. Where did he go ? — The first time he asked me if I wanted any money, 
and he had a batch of notes in his hand, and I told him I did not want it ; I would 
sooner not be paid till it was all over. 

6838. You would not have it till it was all over? — Yes. 

6839. money to pay you ? — Yes. 

6840. Did he go into’ the place where the men were drinking ?— Not beyond 
the shop. 

6841. You know Mr. Fagan ? — Ido. 

6842. First in order of time, I will ask you, you say you sent a bill in to Mr. 
Burke ? — Yes. 

6843. What was the amount of that bill?— £.30. 9s. ikd., including the 

2 1 0 1 o J . 

6844. By the Committee^ The whole bill altogether? — \ es. 

6845. Mr. Serjeant Kinglake:] You said there was something about the price ; 

what was that, betweeu you and Mr. Burke ?— I only charged 1 s. a breakfast for 
J44 breakfasts. . 

6846. Well, what then?— And the remainder in drink; the orders and all 
mixed up together. 

6847. What did that come to ? — £.30. g ^. n , ^ t .. t.- 

6848. You say you sent a bill and took the orders to Mr. Burke . 1 sent him 
the bill by the boy, and took the orders myself. 

6S49. Did he object to it, or not ? — He did object to the sum. 

6850. What did he say? — He said it was impossible for me to give out so 

much that day ; and I told him I often received as much and more before I ate 
my breakfast. , ,, 

6851. Well?— He took down a bit of an account of his own, and said he would 

not give above that much, about 1 1 /. 15^. _ 

6852. By the Commiitee.] He offered you n 1 . — Yes. 

6853. What was his objection to tile rest ? — He objected to it. 

6854. Mr. Serjeant Kinglake-I What did he say about the account generally ? 
— He said he would not give me that much. 

6S55. Did be say why?— He said it was impossible for me to give out any 
more than that. . . 

6856. Did you mention the number that had been there.— I told him liis own 
men were there to check it, and I would leave it to them. 

6857. What did he say — He would not call any ot them. 

6858. Were bis own men there? — They were. 

^859. When did those men come there ?— On the morning of the polling 

"*^686o. Did they remain there that day ?— They remained that night and ail 
Monday, and all Monday night: those men had to stop there all night y is 
orders, for fear any other person would get drink during the night. 

686i. Now, I believe, you liave taken some proceedings, have you not, against 
Hr. Burke, to recover this money : — I had to do so. 

fi802. And it was heard in the Court r — Yes, it was. 

6843. Was Mr. Burke examined ? — He \vas. c ? - j 

6864. How much did you recover ?— 1 believe it was lO L 15 s. 0 „ 

528. ' E £ 4 ^ 
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6865. Bj' the Cmnmitiee.'] Was that the whole ?— That was the iadwment af 
the recorder. j '■ ot 

6S66. Had vou taken the 11 1 . 15 s.} — No. 

6867. The whole you ever got was 16 Z. 15s. 6d.? — ^Yes. 

6868. Mr. Serjeant Kingiake.] I will just ask you this: after you had seen 
Mr. Burke about this, and he said he did not suppose so much could be eiven 

do you recollect seeing Mr. Fagan?— Yes, I spoke to him about it. ® ’ 

686g. Just tell these gentlemen what you said to Mr. Fagan? I met Mr 

Fagan a few days after I differed with Mr. Burke, and I told him how Mr BnrL-P 
treated me. ’ 

6870. What did you tell him ?— I told him how Mr. Burke treated me • that 
he did not pay me the amount I gave out that day, and I could not lav out S 
the money; I was badly off; and he told me the committee would pay me. 

6871. Did he say when .?— He did not mention when ; I waited then for snmp 
weeks before I took proceedings against Mr. Burke. 

hootlf Patrick’s Quay, next the polling. 

6S73. Do you recollect how long it was after the election ; was it after voi. 
had seen Mr. Burke about that ?— Yes, a few days after that. ^ 

6874. You were paid the amount? — Yes, I was. 

6S75. Mr. Burke paid it ?— His clerk paid it. 



[The following Document was handed in, and read ;] 

Record Court, 7 September 1862 . 
Plaintiff: 

George Goold, James Patterson. 
Defendant : 

John Reidy. 



Gamble. 

Edward Twoomyl p, 

Edmund’ Burke. J Od. 

Gallway. 



.1,1 is rr ‘riis copy of the entry, finding or decree, and of 

cnstSy!“‘^’“®' of ‘Iris Court in my 

. IE Forsayeth, 

Dated this 2d day of May 1653 . Court of Record, Borough of Cork. 

Cross-e.tamined by Mr. James. 

— BSelr ‘‘ ’2 o'clock you saw Serjeant Murphy: 

fiS^: Ten^-^ coSld IVs^;. 

68g. What made you fix it before 12 ?-I know it was before 1 2. 

0880. You are quite certain it was before 12 r— Yes. 

Murphy?-He was. 

CO? '*’®y stop!— At my door. 

cQo ' Serjeant?— No. 

D6S4. Or the Serjeant to you — No 

door!ltl“calle“tomf did enter into the inside of the 

wafnrar elouoh““'^’ did Serjeant Murphy stand near enough tohearit?-He 
do you think he stopped ?_Abont five or six minutes; not 

08S9. yjieie IS no misunderstanding about it at all ’—No 
-yS. ' y»“ have been giving is as true as that? 

TrII' h " ?-No, I could not. 

6854. W.thin about a week of the election ?ii-Within about that. 

6895. Did 
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6895. Bid Mr. Fagan tell you he really did not know anything- at all about it : £. Tooixeu 

—No, he did not. ® 1_ 

6S96. You are sure about that-— Yes. MMav if53. 

6897. No word to that effect? — No. 

6898. He told you the committee would pay you?— Y'es; he told me the 
committee would pay me. 

6S99. You never went to the committee? — Never. 

6goo. Never at all? — No. 

6901. Was any one with you when you met Mr. Fagan ?— No. 

6902. Nor any one with him? — No. 

6903. Y here was that? — At St. Patrick’s Quay, next the polling booth. 

C904. You sued Mr. Burke for this amount?— Yes. 

6905. Now, what you gave away upon the i’riday, the 2/. 10s. \od., was that 
allowed by the recorder ?— I cannot say. 

C906. Yas the cost ot the drinking, from the Friday up to the Monday, the 
polling day, 2/. 1 0^. 10 d. r — From Saturday ; I was paid for Friday. 

6907. That is the 1 L that Scannel had ? — Yes. 

6908. Was the cost of the drinking, from the Saturday up to the Monday, 

2?. 10s. lot/.?— Yes. 

6909* *lhis was disallowed by the recorder r — I cannot say; I summed up all 
the money together. 

6910. Did you not swear you had no order for it? — I had no order for it. 

6911. Either written or verbal ? — I would have sued Scannel for it, only Mr. 

Burke said he would pay it. 

6912. You swear tliat.^ — Yes. 

6913. He positively promised to pay you ? — Yes. 

C914. And you had no order for it ? — No. 

6915. Bid not the recorder disallow that in your presence? — I could not say 
that. 

6916. Did not he say, in your presence, there was no order whatever for that, 
and he would not allow it? — I told him there was no order for it. 

6917. Now what is Mr. Burke; what business or trade .^ — k merchant. 

6918. A large merchant, is not he ? — Yes. 

6919. Now, you have spoken of country voters and freemen, town voters ? — 

Yes. 

6920. Give me the names of those voters wlio were town voters ; I do not 
speak of the country voters who had their breakfast; the names of the town 
voters you swear were there? — I have only part of the names. 

6921. Give the names you have, of those you know who were there ? — There was 
Thomas Connell, Michael Scannel ; I cannot swear that they were town voters, 
they were townsmen, and I swear they were voters ; but I could not say whether 
they were freemen. 

6922. Living in the town ? — Yes, Thomas Connell and Michael Scannel. 

6923. Where does Connell live? — He lived in a room at the neighbourhood at 
the time ; I could not knoAv where he lived. 

6924. Scannel ? — He lives in John-street. 

6925. Go on ? — Michael Wilkinson. 

6926. Where did he live? — I could not say. 

6927. In the town or the country ? — The town, and William Wilkinson. 

6928. Where did he live?— With his father; I do not know' where they 
lived. 

6929. Both of the Wilkinsons lived together?— Yes. 

6930. Norwood? — He lives at the North Bridge. 

6931. Wliere is that ? — In the town, Batchelors Quay, and Thomas Fennel. 

6932. "Where did he live? — I cannot say. 

6933. In the town? — Yes, in the town. 

6934. Robert Dunscombe, where did be live ? — In the town. 

6935. Now, to what extent do you swear you had written orders from Mr. 

Burke, to what amount? — Each order contained a dinner for three men, and 
2^. ^d. worth of drink. 

0936. How many orders had you r — Forty-six. 

6937. Signed by Mr. Burke? — Three signed by Mr. Burke, and the remainder 
by Mr. hPCarthy Mahoney. 

6938. That vou swear?— Yes. 

52S. ‘ Ff 6939. How 
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693y. How much were Mr. Burke’s orders for, three? — The same amount. 

6940. How much? — An order for a dinner for three men, and 2s. 6d. worth 
of drink. 

6941. That was dinner for nine men, the three orders, do you mean? — Yes. 

6942. Dinners by Mr. Burke’s orders for nine men? — Yes. 

6943. And ^s.hd.'i — Two shillings and sixpence w’orth of drink for three 
men. 

6944. Nine men dinners, and ~s. 6d. drink? — Y^es. 

6945. Do you know Mr. Mahoney’s handwriting? — No; but I know from the 
time Mr. Burke told me it was Mr. Mahoney’s writina, to attend to it. 

6946. Mr. Burke told you the 40 orders, that is, the 37, were in Mr. Mahoney’s 
handwritinjT ? — Yes. 

6947. That you swear? — Y'es; he told me so. 

6948. There is no mistake about that? — No, indeed. 

6949. You are positive of that? — Indeed, I am, I lost enough by it to know it 
well ; I had to quit his house afterwards. 

6950. Mr. Burke w'as your landlord ? — Yes, he was. 

0951. When Mr. Burke saw the drinking there on the polling-day, did he say 
you had got a great many people drinking there, and did you say, “ Sir, they are 
all paying for it;” did you say so to him ? — Nothing of the kind. 

6952. You swear positively you did not? — I do. 

S953- He said, “ You have got a great many people drinking here;” and you 
swear you did not say, ” Sir, they are all paying for it ”? — No, I did not. 

^954* Nor anything to that effect ? — No. 

^955- Uid you not say to him, “ Sir, they are all paying for it ” ? — I never said 
that. 

6956. Nor anything to that effect? — No. 

6957. Have you got the names of the country voters? — No. 

6958. Why not? — I knew them all personally. 

*^959- ^ have produced a list of voters, you swear are town voters? — Yes. 

6960. Why did you not keep a list of the country voters?— I did not think 
there was any necessity for it. 

6961. What was the necessity of keeping the town voters? — To support the 
■2I. 105. lOArf. for lije drink. 

6962. Then let me look at that list {the same was handed to the learned Counsel). 
You wrote this at the timer — No, it is a copy of the one. 

15963. Give me the one you wrote at the time? — That is it (Jianding the 
same). 

6964. Ihis list you gave of the town voters is a list of the people who drank 
the 2l. 10 5. lorf. which you I'cceived no order.s for? — They drank both limes; 
both before and after the election. 

6965. Is that the list comprised in the 2 Z. 10s. lod.'l — Yes. 

6960. Did you make it out for the purpose of making out a bill for the 
■2I. 105. lod.? — I took it for the purpose, when i sued Mr. Burke I collected 
them. 

6967. It constituted the items of the bill of 2 105. loif. ?— I included the 

■2I. 10 5. \od. in the bill. 

6968. When did you make that list out? — Some day ; .1 forget what day. 

6909. Do you mean the Friday, the Saturday, or the Sunday? — I think the 

day alter the election ; I look some of the names down the niirht they v?ere 
ihcre. “ 

6970. Does this list comprise the names of the men who drank out, who con- 
sumed the 2l. 10s. lor?. ? — It does. 

6971. And did you make out that list to show how the bill of2^. 105. \od. 
was consumed ?— No, I made it out to show they were there and drank it. 

6972. Are they the people who drank the 2 1. 105. \od. ?— Yes, a part of it; 
there might be more. 

6973* Then you say you received no orders ? — No. 

6974. \ ou swear you received no orders for that, and Mr. Burke promised to 
pay you ? — Yes. 

6975. That is the reason ? — Yes. 

6976. When did you write that document? — The day after the election. 

6977. Did you take down the names of the men on a slate, or anything of that 
kind, when they came to drink? — No, 

697S. You 
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6978. You wrote it out the day after the election r — Yes. 

6979. From your recollection ? — To show to Mr. Burke. 

6980. Were those the men who had the breakfasts ; you do not mean to swear 
that? — Yes, they were. 

69S1. The same men r — The same men. 

6982. The others were comnry voters ? — Yes; they had the breakfast the dav 
before. 

6983. How many country voters were there ? — I could not say. 

6084. About? — Over 150, perhaps. 

6985. About 150 country voters ; what time did they have their provisions; 
about 11 o’clock in the day?— From morning to night. 

6986. About what time? — From eight o’clock in the morning till about seven 
o’clock at night. 

6987. By the Co 7 nmittee!\ You said 144 breakfasts? — One hundred and forty- 
four breakfasts. 

6988. Mr. One meal; a breakfast you call it ? — Breakfast and dinner ; 

it was going on all day. 

6989. By the CQmmittee!\ One hundred and forty-four breakfasts and dinners? 
— No, no dinners; we call ihein breakfast and dinner, because some were early, 
and some late. 

6990. Mr. cTawics.] Was it one meal ? — Yes, one meal. 

boQi- By the Com’niittee.'] One shilling each? — Yes. 

6992. Mr. James^ You call it breakfast or dinner, according to the hour they 
look it? — Yes, it was a dinner in the afternoon, I suppose. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

6993. The Q.I. 10s. lod., I understand, is the bill that was made up on Sunday? 
— Saturday and Sunday. 

6994. And you mention those names in the list as the people who were there 
on the Sunday? — Yes. 

6995. Did I understand you the same parties were there the Monday together r 
•— -Thev were. 

6996. That is, those people who live in Cork? — Yes, 

6997. They vvere at your house on the Monday? — Yes. 

6998. To what hour did those men you have mentioned remain there ? — Six or 
seven o’clock in the evening. 

6999. Did they have breakfast there ? — Yes. 

7000. Did they dine there?— Only one meal during the da_y. 

7001. What time was the earliest breakfast? — I think about eight o’clock in 
the morning. 

7002. Do you mean the men remained drinking there all the day ? — Yes. 

7003. They went to the poll ? — Yes. 

7004. Did they come back? — It was after the poll they came. 

7005. You say they remained there drinking the whole day ? — Yes, they did. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



James Patterson was recalled ; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Pigott, as follows : 

7006. YOU have been examined before, and said you were a carpenter and 
builder ? — Yes. 

7007. Did you go into partnership with the last witness, Mr. Toomey, last 
year? — I did. 

7008. What was your partnership about?— We had a marquee to sell spirits, 
under his licence. 

7009. For the sale of spirits under a marquee ? — T es. 

7010. Do vou know Mr. Edmund Burke? — I do. 

7on. DidVou ever see Mr. Edmund Burke taking any part m the election 
—I did. 

701 2. What was he doing ?-He appeared to me as an active party, canvassing 
about. 

7013. Did vou see him taking up voters to the poll ?— I did. 

-28. FF2 7014. Anything 



E- Toomeh. 
I4?.lr.y i 85.'>. 



James Patterson. 
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else did you see him doing; did you hear him tiiaiilc ooters ? 

were they i— Those that 



Jonn Puimov. yoi4. AllVthin 
■ — I did. 

34 May 1853. 7015. For u-hom did he thank voters ; whose voter 

voted for Mr. Murphy and Mr. Fagan. 

7016. Do you remember Scannel (I believe he is a blacksmith) cominv to 
loomey s house, when you were present on the Friday ?— I do not remember‘d hi, 
coming toTooiney-s house; I remember Toomey coming to rav house, about half 
past 10 o'clock on the Friday evening-, and took me out of my bed 

7017. Was that the Friday before election The Friday before the election 
701b. Was Scannel with him ?— No, he came himself; I was not with him 

■when he got first to his own house. 

7019. In Tooney’s house ?— Yes, to Tnomey’s house ; Scannel was there nre 

vailing to get -whiskey. ’ ^ 

7020. W,o was with Scannel?— A number of men that he called freemen nf 
the city of Cork. 

702 1 . Did you know these men r— I knew some of them . 

7022. Were they freemen ?~I heard them express themselves as such 

7023. You do not know of your own knowledye f— No 

7024. Can you give us the names of somS of them; tell me the names 
of some of thenir — I know George Manshcld. 

7025. George, you say ?— Yes, George Mansfield. 

7026. Was Scannel there? — Yes, he was. 

7027. Thomas Connell, was he there? — Yes. 

7028. Give me any of the names ? — Wilkinson. 

7029. Were there two Wilkinsons? — There was. 

7030. Do you know their names? — I could not exactly say 

7031. Ferhaps more than two ?-There was, but I could not say; I heard 

them calling \\ ilkinson to different men. ^ 

7032. Can you give me any other na.nes ?- 1 am not exactly sure ; there were 
a good many I would know, without knowing their names 

7033. You say they wanted whiskey?— Not for a length of time after that 

thfmone™"** Burke, or brought 

7034- Who said that? — Mr. Toomey said so 

7035. Did Toomey and Scannel go oft' together ?-No, Scannel went ■ I went 
r "P Mr. Edmund Burke’s. 

-of- he came out with a pound. 

-oii' ^ ^ note. 

drankin Sr^d^r„ry’“ P^-"= ^ 

^o!n’ ThZ ‘‘v ““I --^P™ “y I say- 

-ol?' Bad tankr— Yes, there were 13 or 14 more of them. 

M -Scannel. I was there till it was nearly 1 2 o’clock, 

the pound to Tnomrw^^l^^^ 4 lange out of the pound — I did not see him give 

be?Mr ■ Rnrt- J'™ Beard ; do you remem- 
ber Air. Burke coming to Toomey s on the Monday ?--I do ^ 

7044. \V ere you at Toomey’s on tlie Sunday ?— I was 
7030. The whiskey is very good ?-The whiskey is very good 

dra'iS'lhat on ArsId^;SS 

tih'h.dTpasMo!'''^’ ““ Sunday ?_I heard so. I staid 
Toomey. *“■*= «« in on business with Mr. 

705I. Did you see them there drinking till 10 o’clock at night ?-Ye.,. 

7055. Did 
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TOS.I- Hid you go to Toomey's the next morning, the Monday r— I did. 

7056. Did you see any ivritteti orders brought by anv men ?— I did, 

7057. IVho were they given to ?— They were given, some of tlicni, to me. and 
some of them to my mistress, and some of tliem to Mrs. Toomey. 

7058. Who were they signed by ?— One or two by Mr. Burke, and there might 
be about a score altogether ; and some of them were signed bv a man of the name 
of Raidy. 

7059. Is he a clerk to Mr. Burke ? — Yes. 

7060. Who were the others signed by ?_Some signed bv a person of the 
name of Murphy. I do not know whether he was clerk to ‘Mr, Burke or Mr. 
Horran. 

7061. Did yon see them signed by Murphy .= — I did; I saw them as they 
came alon^. 

7062. You did not know whose handwriting they were? — No; but I heard 
them acknowledged. 

7063. You did not know the handwriting? — No. 

7064. Some of them were given to you and some to Mr. Toomey r — No ; 
some to Mrs. Patterson and Mrs. Toomey. Toomey vvas not there at the time. 

70(»5. What were the orders for ?~For breakfast, and so much drink. Some 
three or four men were on one ticket. 

7066. Did the men have the breakfast and drink ? — Yes. 

7067. According to the orders? — Yes, according to the orders, 

7068. AVhat men were to have the breakfast and the drink ?— There was the 
orders came from the freemen, or by tlie freemen it was the orders came by. 

7069. The freemen brought them themselves r— Yes ; and some of them were 
brought by the voters that were not freemen. 

7070. Some out of the country ? — Yes. 

7071 . Did the freemen live in the town chiefly ? — I expect so. 

7072. You do not know ? — No. 

7073. The country voters, were those things ordered for them ?— Yes, unless 
four or five men. 

7074. Do you remember two men being placed there by Mr. Burke to watch 
how’ many had provisions and drink ? — Yes. 

7075. Who were they? — A man named Connell and a man named Wilkinson. 

7076. Did you hear any orders given by Mr. Burke about those men? — Yes, 
I did. 

7077. What orders did he give r — I went to Mr. Burke; 

7078. Where ? — To his own office or place, where the boothing place was. 

7079. You mean the polling place r — ^Yes ; he had an office there. 

7080. At which polling place? — Glanmire Ward. I told him about the orders 
that were given, and came to see whether they were right ; and he said, “ You 
come along with me till I see Raidy, my clerk.” Raidy explained to him that he 
left two men there in charge of the men, to sec the men that had voted there, or 
were going to vote for Mr. Murphy and Fagan, and see they would be well 
treated. Mr. Burke came up along with me to the place, and saw Connell and 
^ iikinson ; and Raidy came along too. 

7081. Whereto: — To Toomey’s. 

7082. And he saw Connell and Wilkinson there, you sayr — Yes; he gave to 
them orders to superintend the business there, and that they should see that none 
should be treated but the voters. 

7083. Who said that? — Mr. Edmund Burke. 

7054. Did he say that in your hearing to these men? — Yes, and they said in 
reply that they did not; none but the voters. 

7055. Are you able to fix about the time of day that this occurred r — It may 
be aliout i 2 o’clock. 

7086. \ ou did not look at a watch to tell ? — It was about that time. 

7087- you or Mr. Burke come to Toomey’s house with anybody u'ith him r 

^ es ; 1 saw him come on an outside car, with Serjeant Murphy. 

708S. How soon after he had come up with you from the booth was that? — It 
was beiore that I saw Serjeant Murphy ; he was there three times that day, .Mr. 
Burke was ; he was tiicre twice exclusive of that. 

7089. Did lie come once with Serjeant Murphy r — ^Yes. 

7090. Where were they when you saw them ? — Right opposite the door- 

528. j f 3 On 
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7091. On a car? — Yes; Mr. Edmund Burke came in out of tlie car into 
Toomey’s house. 

709*2. Did the Serjeant remain in the car? — He did. 

7093. Did you hear Mr. Burke say anything to him ? — Yes. 

7094. What vvas it? — “ 'Vos he giving drink to all those men that were in 
the house r” and Tooniey’.s reply was, “That lie had sent up men to look after the 
men tliat was getting: drink there, and he did not know whether that he was giving 
to voters or not; that it was at their doings that Mr. Burke had sent up men 
there, and he was leaving it to them, and that he hoped they would take par- 
ticular care and not to give it to any of those ruffians or blackguards, only those 
that were voters. 

7095. Did you know Serjeant Murphy by sight before that? — No. 

7096. Are you quite sure it was Serjeant Murpliy? — I sa^v a gentleman in 
Court yesterday, I think, that is something similar to the gentleman sitting there. 

7097. To the best of your recollection, do you believe it is Serjeant Murphy, 
or do you mean it is something like Serjeant Murphy ? — (The Witness looked 
toxi'ards Mr. Serjeant Murphy, ivho u>as sitting by the side of Mr. James.) I think 
it was not Serjeant Murphy. 

7098. Who do you think it was, tell me ? — I could scarcely saywho the gentle- 
man was. I think it was this one (pointing to Mr. Serjeant Murphy). 

7099. Did you know the other Mr. Murphy before? — I did not. 

7100. You seem to be in some doul>t; in the result you think it was this 
gentleman (pointmg to Mr. Serjeant Murphy) r — I think it is the Serjeant. 

7101. This was said loud enough for the gentleman you called Serjeant Murphy 
to have heard it ? — What was said loud enough ? 

7102. What Mr. Burke said to Toomey? — Not all. 

7103. What part of it do you think was said loud enough for Mr. Serjeant 
Murphy to bear it? — W^hen he was coming out of the door, he said “ Take par- 
ticular good care not to give drink to all that none but voters should have 
drink. There was a great deal of conversation. 

7104. Cut that which you have just mentioned you say was heard by the Ser- 
jeant oil the car? — He might have heard it when he was coming out of the 
door. 

7105. He was near enough ?— I should think so. 

7106. I believe you were present many times in the day, and saw those men 
having their breakfast and dinner ? — I was the person, and no person can say the 
number of men unless I. 

7107. How much spiced beef did they eat? — One hundred and twelve 
pounds. 

7108. Yes, ii2lbs. of spiced beef; any cheese? — Some cheese. 

7109. Some tea? — Yes. 

7110. Coffee? — ^Yes. 

7111. Whiskey? — Yes. 

7112. Porter? — Yes. 

7113. I believe you have a copy of the account that was delivered to Mr. 
Burke afterwards? — No, I have not. I have the number of the men in each 
batch. 

71 14. How many ?— One bunded and forty-four. 

Cross-examined by Mr. James. 

7115. What is on this paper ? — ^Tlie number of men set down at each time; 
they set down in the tap-room, or the drawing-room, or in the kitchen, or in the 
bed-room ; they were obliged to be stowed about in all parts. 

71 16. The drawing-room, the kitchen, and bed-rooms ? — Yes. 

7 117. Had you some interest in this spiced beef? — I had. 

7118. Were you a joint owner of it ? — Yes. 

7119. It was partly your spiced beef? — Yes, partly. 

7120. You were tenants in common of the spiced beef? — Yes. 

7121. Now when Scannel came, you say he came in with a pound ? — Yes. 

7122. You were there? — Yes, I was. 

7123. He went away to fetch it?— Yes. 

7124. Where was Toomey at that time while Scanne! was away? — He was in 
his house a portion of the time, 

7125. How 
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7125. How long do you think Scamiel was away ? — Half an hour, or it might 
be more or less. 

7126. About? — About that time. 

7127. He went away by himseif to fetch the pound ? — Ves. 

7128. And came back by himself ? — Yes. 

7129. In order to have no misapprehension about the matter, Mr. Serjeant 
Murphy and his cousin are sometiiing alike: are you quite certain it was 
Serjeant Murphy, or this gentleman, Mr. Nicholas Murphy, his cousin; was it 
the one or the other; be quite certain about it? — They arc so much alike. 

7130. Had he spectacles on? — No, he had not. This is the gentleman 
to 2 Ir. Nicholas Murphy). 

7131. Yon swear it was him ? — To the best of my recollection. 

7132. It was cither this gentleman or the Serjeant? — To the best of my belief 
that is the gentleman {pointing to Mr Nicholas Murphy'). 

7133. You will swear positively some one came with Mr. Burke? — Yes. 

7134. And it was either this gentleman or the Serjeant ? — I am sure of that 
one {pohiting to Mr. Nicholas Murphy). 

JEdxard Tooniey recalled, and Examined by the Committee. 

7135. You said you saw Serjeant Murphy at the car in your door, with Mr. 
Burke ? — Yes. 

7136. Now just look and tell ns whether you see Serjeant Murphy iu this 
room anywhere ? — That gentleman {pointing to Mr. Serjeant Murphy). 

7137. You are quite certain of it ? — I know him some years. I liave known 
them both fur 20 years. 

7138. Had he got his spectacles on ? — He had. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



James Patterson Re-examined by Mr. Pigott. 

7139. Y’ou say you did not know Seijeant Murphy before this time? — No. 

71 40. Had you known the other gentleman before this time? — No. 

7141. How long were they in your view? — They might be 10 minutes or so. 

7142. Did you notice particularly the person on the car ? — No. When I say, 
“ No,” I say that I observed him on the car ; I did not take any particular notice. 

7143. What was the time ? — About 10 minutes; it might be that. 

7144. About what o’clock of the day ? — About mid-day. 

7145. Just tell us what sort of car this was ? — An outside car. 

7146. Do you mean that persons sit back to back on it? — Yes. 

7147. Was the person sitting on the car with his face to you, or his back to 
you ? — His back to me. 

7148. He was sitting furthest from the pavement ? — Yes. 

7149. Now, I think you told Mr. James, when lie was asking the question, the 
gemleraan had not spectacles on ? — I thought he had not, and I think still he 
had not ; he might have. 

7150. Is vouv recollection vivid upon that ? — I would not take upon me to say 
particularly whether he had or not. 

7151. You heard what Toomey said ? — Y'es, I did. 

[The AVitness withdrew. 



Catherine Patterson was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Pigott, as follows : 

7152. YOU have been very unwell?— Yes; I have. 

7153. Do you remember being at Toomey’s house on the Sunday before the 
election ? — I was in tliere mostly every day. 

7154. Were you there on the Monday, the day of the election ? — I was. 

715,5. Do you remember .seeing any persons in there drinking ? — Yes. 

7156. Did you know any of them ? — I know a good many of them. 

7157. Were any of them voters? — Y’es. 

7158. Were they freemen ? — I cannot say j there were some country farmers 
there, and some of the townsmen. 
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71,59. Were there any persons there who live in the town? — A good many. 
7160. Were they voters ? — I heard them saying they bad a vote. 

14 May 1853. 7161. Did you know ?—I heard them saying they were all voters. 

7162. Do you remember Mr. Edmund Burke coming there and speakimMo 
Toomey ? — Yes. ° 

71O3. What time of the day did you hear Mr. Edmund Burke speak to 
Toomey ?— To the best of my opinion, about one or two o’clock. 

7164. What did you bear him say to Toomey?— I do not precisely know 

what he said; Mr. Burke was speaking to Toomey ; I did not distinctly under- 
stand what he said ; I heard him say to stop drinking; 1 heard Toomey say. 

7165. Never mind what Toomey said; I ask you whether vou heard* what 

Mr. Burke said to Toomey ?— I heard Mr. Burke say to Toomey, “ Ston the 
drink.” ^ 

7166. Did he say why r — I did not hear him say why. 

71 (17. Did lie say something more, the particulars of which you could not 
hear? — He said .something else, I did not hear. 



Cross-examined by Mr. James. 

Did you observe whether Toomey was drunk that day ; what time did 
he get up? — Between n and 12. 

7169. Was he drunk wiien he got up r — I do not think he was drunk. 

7 WO- Have you not said that you observed that he was di'unk at 12 o’cluck 
- that, day when he got up, have you not said that .'—I asked why he was not up, 
and they said it was because he was up all night drinking, and he was drunk 
717J. What o’clock was that?— When I went in, about 10 o’clock, I asked 
that. 

7172- What time did he get up? — Between 11 and 12. 

7173. Was he down at 12 ; was he down at mid-day ; try and remember '—I 
am not sure ; 1 do not think he was ; 1 am not sure of that. 

7i74-_ Hoir early do you think you saw him on that day ; try and refresh your 
recol ection, and be as accurate as you can ?— I went to the bed-room door and 
called him up. 

7 1 75 ; What time was it, j-oii think, yon went to the bed-room door and called 
mm up .” — 1 think about 10 o’clock. 

71 "d. Did he get up ? — No. 

■ yoiJi' recoileclioii, did you see that man down and abont 

1 n ^ is pu ic- ouse before one o clock.- — There was really so much business 
doing, I could not tell what the hour was. 

717S. lo the best of your recollection, yon called him at to ; was that man 
down and about his business before one o’clock that day?— I am not sure; I 
cannot tell what o clock it was, there was so much business doing. 

7 1 79 - Uid yon manage the business for him Me and others. 

e.,.' i ° coming in a car I— I saw Mr. Burke had a 

cai, out the car was at tne other side. 

can'not'saf St ' 

strIe.^ST°r 1’°"' other side of the 

"S'" “‘her side of the street, but it was 

some perches away from the door. 

raj'imt “ cart— No, I did not say he came in a 

\V1 ^ = “““t I saw Mr. Burke at Toomey ’s door. 

-1 fij" u ^ perches away. 

5 "" 3 '°^ think away ?~ I could not tell, 

distance ?~It was some distance. 

-!sV say. 

lemrthnffbkr because it mav be important; look at the 

savfllr " perch ?-When I stood at the door and 

liere down to that dow."' on *e car, it might be twice as far as from 

71 Sg. M asit on the same side of the street or the other =— The other 
mudMnore.°"' ‘>=nre 5 — Two carriages could pass there; not 



7191. Did you observe anybody on the car ?-I did not look at it. 



-192. Try 
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7192. Try and remember? — I cannot tell, indeed. 

7193. To the best of your recollection, was an}’’ person on that car when you 
saw Mr. Burke gel into it?— I really cannot tell; I just looked about as quick as 
possible, and turned in to my business. 

7194. To the best of your recollection, was there any person on it when Mr. 
Burke got on it? — I cannot teil, indeed. 

7195. To the best of your recollection, you cannot say whether any one w’as 
on it or not ? — No ; I heard them say another gentleman, of the name of Murphy, 
was with him. 

7196. Did you see any person there? — I did not see any person there. 

7197. What lime was this that Mr. Burke came, and went away in the car? — 
To tlie best of my opinion, but I am not sure, it was about two o'clock ; I am not 
sure of that, but about that time of day. 

7198. Was it that, as nearly as you can state? — It might be earlier, or it might 
be later ; but I thought it was about that hour. 

7199. How long did Mr. Burke remain ? — Not many minutes. 

7200. Dill he go into the house ? — I only saw him stop at the door. 

7201 . Where were yon'? — I was at the bar. 

7202. Can you see the entrance to the lionse fro:n the bar? — The counter is 
right inside the door. 

7203. So that if he came in, you must have seen him? — I only saw him as far 
as the door. 

7204. Are you quite certain 1 — I am sure of this, I believe that he did not come in. 

7205. Whom (lid he speak to? — He called Toomey, and told him Mr. Burke 
was there ; and he went anti spoke to Toomey. 

7206. Patterson is your husband? — Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. PigoU. 

7207. Did you see Mr. Burke come there more than once that day ?— Only once. 

7208. What time of the day did you see him? — About two o’clock ; it might 
be more or less. 

7209. As late as two, was it? — Yes. 

7210. But he was alone, you say, upon the car? — No, I did not say that; I 
said I could not tell whether there was any one with him ; I said it was as late as 
two o’clock. 

Examined by the Committee. 

7211. You say it was two o’clock? — It might be more or less. I thought it 
was, to the best of my opinion. 

7212. How long had Toomey been up, and about how long had he been clown 
stairs then ? — I do not rightly know. 

7213. Had he beep up an hour, or tw’o, or three or four hours? — To the best 
of my opinion, an hour and a half ; it might be less or more ; I think about that. 

7214. About what ? — About an hour, or an liour and a half. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Abraham T/iomas Cbatterton was called in ; and further Examined by 
Mr. Pigott, as follows : 

7215. YOU have been sworn in this case before? — No, I did not. 

7216. Do you know Mr. Edmund Burke? — Yes. 

7217. Did you see Mr. Edmund Burke taking any part at the election for 
Cork? — I did. 

7218. What did vou see him doing r— I saw him acting in bringing up voters in 

the Glamire xvard.’and as.sisting in polling them; and ivhen they had polled, 
thanking them in the names of Mr. Serjeant Murphy and Mr. Fagan, for having 
voted for them. . ^ 

7219. That was on the dav of the polling vou saw them doing these things.- 
—Yes. 

7220. Did you see him do anything else? — No, I did not. 

Cross-e.xamiued by Mr. James. 

7221. There was u gi’eat deal of bringing up of voters, was not there, by ail 
sorts of people, and thanking them; a great number of people? — There was not. 

528. Go 7222. You 
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7222. You mean to say that? — I do. 

7223. No thanking? — You say by a great number of people. 

7224. Tiiat is what I do say ? — I say no. 

14 May 1853. 7225. In what booth was that? — In the Glannjire ward. 

722b. How many were there thanking Colonel Cliatterton ; take him first ? 

I think there were two. 

7227. Who were they ?— Myself and Mr. Lindsay, who ivas actin<i for Mr 
Perrier. 

7228. And no more? — No more, that I recollect at present. 

7229. And when you voted you took off your hat? — No, I did not take off 
my hat, 

7230. How many did you see for Mr. Murphy and Mr. Fagan ? — I saw two I 
think, most prominent, Mr. Edmund Burke and Mr. Mahonev.' 

7231. You say most prominent; who else ?— 1 really do not recollect anybody 

else. ^ ^ 

7232. Try?— Oh, their inspector, of course, Mr. Donegan. 

7233. lou were an inspector? — I was. 

7234. .Any other persons? — I cannot say at present. 

7235. Who brought up your voters ? — There were several. 

7236. Mho bi'ought up Mr. Serjeant Murphy’s and Mr. Fagan’s voters? 

1 really cannot say ; the only person I can recollect at present were Mr. Scannel • 
he assisted in bringing up some. ’ 

7237. M hicb Scannel ? — The Roman-catholic priest. 

7238. Who else ? — Mr. Burke and Mr. Mahoney were the most active. 

7239. That was at this bool hr — At this booth. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Henry Fitzsimom recalled ; and further Examined by Mr. Pigolt, 
as follows ; 

H. Fitzsimons. 7240. DID you hear the names mentioned by Toomey as the men drinking iu 
his house ?— I did. 

7241. Have you looked at the poll-book, and do you find whether those men are 
upon tiie poll-books ? — Some of them are. 

7242. Anioiigthe freemen? — Yes. 

7243* '' ho liid they vote f or r — I can give the names of them : I have examined 
the book. 

7244. We do not want to be long about it, give the number r— Twelve of them 
were on the poll-books as freemen voted for iVlurphy and Fagan. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Jaines. 

7245. Did you look for the country voters; can you give the names of the 
country people?— Some of them; two of them voted for Colonel Cliatterton; 
1 did not examine closely. 

7246. Do you find that out of those, two voted for Colonel Chattertou ? — Yes. 
724/. Which were they? — I believe Connell voted, and I believe Kennar 

voted. 

724b. M hat wards did you search? — The freemen’s booth. 

Tw'e^ve' Fagan?— 



of those 17 for Colonel Cliatterton? — I am not quite accu 
late, but! took the names down correctly. 

,2,51. M ere some of those not voters? — I am hot certain : I did not take them 
accurately. . ’ 

7252. W e are dealing with 1 7 individuals ? — I did not take their names accu- 
ratelv. 

7253- What names have you got ?— Thomas Connell, I did not find him. 

. yp/’"; I understand you are recalled for the puriiose of proving how 

those individuals voted, is that so?— No, I was not. F c 

/ 255. M hat were you recalled for? — I was requested to examine how nianv of 
thuj,e voted against us ; I made the examination for no other purpose. 

voters^'— No'"^ 

7257. The effect of your evidence is, 1 2 voted against you ?— Yes. 

7258. The 
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7258. The residue you do not give any account of r — I merely speak from memory 
about it. 



Re-examined by Mr. Plgott. 



Mr. H. Filz-^moiis. 



14 .Miiy i?53. 



72, 5Q. Just mention the names of the 1 2 r — Michael Scannel, Thomas Wilkinson, 
William Wilkinson, Alexander Nor^vood, Thomas Fennel, Robert Dunsoombe, 
Joseph Mansfield, Michael Lyons, Joseph Heard, Thomas Sagars, J< im Supple, 
John Brooks. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Michael Marshy was called in ; and, having been sworn, was examined by 
Mr. Pigott, as follows ; 

7260. DID you go to a room in St. Finn Barr’s Ward on the day of the Michael Murphy. 

election ? — Yes. 

7261. What room ^7as it?— It was a room attached. 

7262. That is in Barrack-hill Market ? — V^es. 

7263. Who did you see there ?— I saw several voters, and people voting there. 

7264. Was Mr. Barratt there ? — Up stairs in tlie room. 

726,5. Did you see him ? — Yes. 

7266. Patrick Barratt ? — Yes. 

7267. Was Mr. Richard Mead there ? — I saw him in the polling-booth ; not in 
that room. 

7268. What was Patrick Barratt doing? — Writing at a table there. 

7269. Were the voters brought into that room ? — They went up there occa- 
sionally. 

7270. What was going on in the room? — Nothing; but as the voters would 
be done at the poll, they went up there to get a certain amount of allowance. 

7271. As the voters came from the polling, they went up into that room ? — 

Some did. 

7272. Did you go into the room? — Yes. 

7273. Did you see Mr. Patrick Barratt do anything when they went into the 
room ? — I saw him writina. 

7274. What did he do; wlmt did he writer— He gave it to the persons that 
went up and demanded a certain amount. 

7275. Were they voters? — Some were, and others were not. 

7276. Did you^o with some of those persons from him to any placer I did. 

7277. Where did you go to? — To Richard Meat! s house. 

7278. Had you seen Mead anywhere that day ? — I had seen him in the Barrack- 

hill Market. , , 

7279. What was he doing in the Barrack-hiil Market?— He was making out 
the voters’ qualification ; their names from the books. 

7280. As the voters came up? — Yes. 

7281. As the voters came n[) to vote? — Yes. 

7282. Where was he sitting? — He was standing. 

7283. Where? — Convenient to the poliin'f-booth. 

7284. Had be got some polling-books before him?-— He hud some books. 

7285. Did the voters as they came up go to him? — Some did, and some did 
not ; they did not actually go to him. 

7286. What did he dor— They went up stairs. , , 

7287. What did you see Mr. Mead doing ?— He was only looking at those 
books where the names of the voters vvere^ in. 

7288. Is that all you saw him doing r — That is all. 

7289. Did he give you any directions r — Not to me. 

7290. That is all you ever saw Mr. Alead doing ? i es. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Pigott stated that that was the case on the part of the petitioner. 

[Adjourned to Monday next, at Eleven o’clock. 
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Esq. 



16 May 1853. 



LuruB, 16 “ die Mali, 1853 . 



Sir JOHN YAR.DE BULLER, Bart., in the Chair. 



The names of the Members were called over ; all present. 



Mr. Pigott was heard to sum up the evidence on behalf of the petitioners. 

Francis Pei'nard Beamish, Esq., was called in ; and, having been sworn, 
was Examined by Mr. James, as follows : 

7291. WERE you acting as High Sheriff of Cork at the last election- 

1 was. 

7292. You had been appointed in the usual way by the Lord Lieutenant ?—Bv 

the Lord Lieutenant, in the ordinary way. ^ 

^ 93 - '^hat was your period of office? — I entered upon it the first week in 
February 1852, and I went out of office on the 1st day of February of this 

7294. Have you been brought here upon a summons from the other side, the 
petitioners r T have been brought liere by Colonel Cliatterton’s agents. 

7295- By the agent for the petitioners — Yes; they summoned me to ffive 
evidence upon this case on their behalf. 

7296. ^ Do you recollect receiving the writ at the last election for the boroucrh 

of Cork .'—I do. = 

7297. Upon what day did you receive the writ?— It was brought to me bv my 

sub-slienft to my iiouse, on Sunday the 4th of July. 

7298. Will you mention the name of the sub-sheriff'?— Mr. Walter Morrocrh 

7299. You are a Protestant, I believe ? — I am. ~ 

T ?■ ^-epresemed the borough of Cork in Parliament for some years i- 
1 did, for about four years. 

poi. You retired from that represeutation voluntarily r— I did. 

7302. I must put this question to you, as there has been some sort of accusation 
made apmst you : have you interfered for some time in politics at all ?— I have 

Tvo J 

730,3. You have taken no active part in politics’— I have been too much 
engaged in other matters. 

7304. You represented the borough on Liberal politics’— Yes 

mh^ '''r'"'’-'* tV® ”P™ 4 th of July, did you fia Friday, the 

gth.foi the nomination .'—Upon conferring with my sub-sheriff, a question having 
been raised as to Sunouy being a day to be counted, and it haviinr been pre- 
SiydSto ‘0 be considered a day, I, on the Mondav, 

Si d,e 0"r 0“»»ng the earliest day that we could, which was four days 

day of In'Son. “P“” 

beJanfeaS„;mrsSServmte.P°’'“®'‘^“>' Monday ?-Yes , that nas 

if '■^selates that, having fixed upon the Friday for the dav of 
nomination’ an“d tie pSg“?ifYer’ 

von fifSl Sin '’“f "“S'eeated. and perhaps I may say, more than that, tiiat 
ohatreis i-f S'™ .‘hem time for addresses in their 

thai itinrl ■ F had ^ ‘^'etee i I Was most anxious to guard against anything of 
SwtfS ’a d dS I . I te e°eer clear of all 

objection, and do what was right for all parties ; that was my sole object. 

7309. Y'ou 
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7309. You consulted your le^al ad«ser upon the matter? — The sub-sheriff; 

I had no other party to advise me. 

7310. Having received the writ, and fixed the nomination, the Committee are 
aware that this Act of Parliament, the recent Act, for the first time came into 
operation for taking tlie votes at different booths in the different wards in Ireland ? 
— This is the very first time it came into operation for taking the votes at the 
different wards. 

7311. Where Lad the poll been held before at Cork ; at one placer — In one 
place generally ; the previous one had been taken down at the Corn Market ; 
at that time a great number polled by letters, I think. 

7312. This was the first occasion on ■which it had devolved on you, as sheriff, 
to fix polling-places in each ward? — In each ward. 

7313. When did you commence making arrangements for the taking the poll 
in the different wards? — It w'as communicated to nje that an application was 
likely to be made to the corporation for the public markets as polling-places ; and 
on the Tuesday, I think the Monday was the 5th, and on the Tuesday my sub-sheriff 
showed me a note he had received from the chairman of the market committee 
of the corporation, placing certain markets at the disposal of the sheriff for 
polling. 

7314. Have you got that note? — I have it here; I understood it had been 
made at tiie request of one of the candidates, to save expense, and being con- 
venient (The Letter was handed to the learned Counsel) : — “ At a meeting of the 
market committee, held at the Mayor’s Office, on Monday 5th July 1852, it was 
unanimously resolved to place at the disposal of the high sheriff the following 
markets ; viz., the Hurpur’s-lane Market, tlie North Potato Market, the Douglas- 
streei Market, the Barrack-street Market, and the Black Pool Market. John 
O'Coiwell, Chairman.” 

7315. You understood that that was named with the view of saving expense? 
— It was so stated to me. 

7316. Do you recollect seeing Mr. Fiizsimons, as the agent of Colonel 
Chalterton, with reference to making the arrangements? — I think I desired the 
sub-sheriff to communicate the fact of those markets having been placed at our 
disposal to the agents on both sides. 

7317. To Mr. Fitzsimons ? — Yes. 

7318. As agent for Colonel Chatterton, and Mr. Nicholas Murphy as agent 
for Messrs. Murphy and Fagan, on the other side ? — Yes. 

7319. Do you recollect the day you first saw Mr. Fitzsimons r— After the receipt 
of that note? 

7320. Yes. — I think it was on that day, or the day but one after it; I saw him 
tlie same day, or I may have seen him twice between that and the 9th, the nomi- 
nation day ; I am not quite sure as to the exact day. 

7321. Did he attend you on the one side, and Mr. Murphy on the other ? 
— Ye.s. 

7322. At the office of Mr. Morrogh, your sub-sheriff? — Yes. 

7323. Did Mr. Fitzsimons make certain objections? — He did. 

7324. Will you tell the Committee, from your recollection, in the first place 
what he had an objection to? — One was Harpur-Iane, but he took objections to 
more than one. 

7325. Did he object to Harpur-lane? — He did. 

7326. Do you remember what the objection was lie made to Harpur-lane ? 

He thought it was not a good place ; it was a bad locality, or a bad position, or 
certain words to that effect ; 1 stated I had no particular view in favoui ot any 
one place ; those were markets placed at my disposal by the corporation, the}' 
being as such markets, in localities in the town placed as conveniently as possible 
for the people of the district ; I considered that was as eligible as any place that 
could be selected, but if he could procure a better place, I would be happy to 
name it. There was then suggested a place called the Bazaar, ou the opposite side 
of the Market-street ; whether it wa.s suggested by him or suggested to my own 
mind, 1 said I would make inquiries about it, and we would see whether it 
would do, if it could be had ; that was one place. 

7327. Was that disposed of; was there any objection made to that?— Not 
immediately, because some inquiry had to be made. 

7328. Do you remember somebody having suggested the bazaar instead of 
Harpur-lane Market ; whether inquiries were made, and whether it could be 
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in-ocurcd ?— Inquiries were made, that was before the building had been com- 
pleted ; it was In progress of construction, and partly occupied'^by people who 
paid a rental for the stalls, which could not be cleared away in a short fipare of 
lime. 

7329. Was that communicated to Mr. Fitzsimons ?~I do not know whether 
my sub-sheriff did so ; that was my instructions. 

7330. Was there any objection, to your knowledge, as high sheriff, to Harpur- 
lane ? — I think it was as eligible a [ilace as we could obtain in the ward. ^ 

7331. You must have it in the ward ? — Yes, we mu.sthave it in the ward • and 

though the other place was suggested, I do not think, on the whole, it would 
have been more eligible ; it would have entered from the North Main-street, a very 
great thoroughfare, a naiTow street. ’ ^ 

7332. Is there as convenient an access to that as any other place?— There are 

three approaches to Harpur-Iane ; one from Market-street, and one from the quay 
and another from Paui-slrett. ^ 

7333. I must ask you, had you any motive whatever in selecting Harpur-Iane 

prejudicial to Colonel ChatteiWs interest ?— It was placed at my disposal- 
I did not -‘.elect it ; it did not enter my mind to have tiie public markets till they 
were placed at my disposal. ^ 

7334- Then you adopted that placer— I adopted it, not findins am other 
place more suitable. 

7335- 1 here was a difference of charge; 1 believe, as between the market- 

place and the other pUces, as between 3;. and 5/.'—! understood the applica- 
tion would be made by one of the candidates to save expense- I stale that 
in the present instance, that it was understood that it would be so and it 
was so. ’ 

7330. Do you recollect his niakins; any objection to the Barrack-street Market = 
— res, that in bt. Finn Barr’s Ward. 

7337- What was the ground of the objection made to that market?— It was 
up a mil he ^id, I think ; he did not consider U a good place, and he suggested, 

1 think, the Horse Bazaar or bullivan’s Quay. 

7338. What did you say to that ?-I said that -vas at one end of the ward, 
and the quay had recently lallen in, and I thought it was a very bad place 
7339- The quay had fallen into the river ?_Yes, it has since been re-built. 

'■'''"•-It “'“directly opposite to the riven the 
quay ,s not above 50 teet wide at the most, and I do not tliink it was so much 

s-ree.'^-w '^l“* ‘'i '1 "P'"'?"’ •“> » placc for ilic polling ns the Burrack- 

and Ir 1 “ was judicious at all to havt it s? near the river; 

rwisl, „ f lo -ih ■ "'"'■d i I dad 1,0 right, nor I, ad I 

In ibe ° ^ “ 't ‘'“"Id be 

7343- I believe you are a voter for Cork?— Yes, 1 am 
7343- You did not vote at this election 3— N’o 

a me."'' ''"‘"d ..or asked any one for 

734,5- I believe you employ a large number of people ?_I never sooke to one 
Single man in reference to liovv he should vote. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

734^- You have considerable influence there, I believe ?— • I did it 

expressly not to interfere in any way. i»eneve i'es, I did it 

to fosTof" if “ “’“king ““ “I'i^don 

ca lief Cat Fo he “ugLted I place 

r,hrktf.nfe;,.Ted^^^^^ 

Wav • it was at anarh^r ’ •• Sdid that was equally, m my mind, out of the 

ivcnt* tm a steeu hill tf) »r t- the ward, and went considerably round; it 

outfot Tf fofwLl. “ ‘"'h ““d it was J.iite at the 

I dhlf,;!.^"^ “ place for taking the poIl?-No, 

Horse^Bazmtr appoint it again ? — I should not select the 

73.50- And those are the tito places he snvgested .—Yes 

-?'■ WhffsroZr'jfli' “'’^“‘■'^5 Pbtatoe Market ?-I do. 

/oO- "hatgiounds ot objection did he urge to tliat ?_It was -situated at a 

very 
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very high posilioii ; he objected to the locality, and narrow passages, in a great 
nieasiiri.-’, to get to it, for the voters ; it was then suggested he should otfer me 
some other place, and, upon eonterring with some friends, I suppose he suggested, 
or it wus suggested, tlie Protestant School House in the North Mall. 

73 o 3 * hat di^l you say to that ; I believe there vvere two objections you made 
to tliat ? — I said, U ell, if it can be liad, I do not know of any objection except 
its being out of the way for the eouutry voters; it was the extreme end of the 
Mard and on the quay ; Mr. Murphy objected to it, liowever. 

7354 - On what grounds ? — He said it was not a fair place to bring all the voters 
down there to please one side. 

7355 - Was it nearly as central as the other which he objected to ■ — The Northern 
Potato Market was much more central ; however, lhad enquiry^ made, and it was 
understood that we could have it as a polling-place, but subsequently the sub- 
sheriff informed me there was security required for the damage that might be done, 
in the course of polling, to the forms and desks in the school-house, and I saiil, 
it is a matter I am not going to give any security for ; I am satisfied to name an, 
place that is convenient to the voters, and it occurred to me then that a market 
which bad not been named, the Shandon-strtet Market, which I remembered 
myscit; was a very little way up from the quay, that being larger than the school- 
house ; that might answer every purpose, being accessible to all around, in fact, 
and dose to the police station. 

73.50. Did you appoint that ? — 1 did, and I was very happy I had done so, 
because I considered, after w'hat had occurred in this country, that the very name 
of a polling-place being in a Protestant school-house, mijjUl tend absolutely to 
excite a feeling in the minds of the peo[i!e. 

7357. There is no doubt that the Stockport riots had occasioned considerable 
exciieinent in the minds of the Roman Catliolics in Ireland ? — Very much so ; 
1 wa.s very sorry the election was coming off at that period. 

7358. You thought the Protestant school-house objectionable on that ground 
also ? — I considered it olijectionable on that ground ; if it had been nominated, 
and they had not required security, I should not have objected, as far as I was 
concerned. 

7359 - Did your sub-sheriff make any report as to Harpur-lane having been 
.seen by Mr. Fiizsimon and approved? — It «as reported to me, I cannot say 
whether directly by the sub-sheriff, but I believe so, that Mr. Fitzsimon had not 
previou.sly seen the Harpur-lane Market, and that his attention had been called to 
it, and he had gone and seen it, and afterwards he said it would do. 

7,3(30. It was reported to you that he had seen it and approved of it ? — Yes, 
subsequently. 

7361. There is a charge made against you that you placarded and appointed 
those places of polling without any subsequent interview with him before he knew 
you had appointed them ; is that so ? — 1 should say that the sub-sheriff must have 
coimnunicai( (i it; I did not myself ; I was compelled to put out a notice, and it 
must i;ave had some little publicity, and therefore I had them published, but njy 
instructions were to tiie sub-sheriff that Mr. Fitzsimon should be told the means 
we weie obliged to adopt. 

736:2. With reference to the whole of those polling-places, did you appoint 
them impartially and with a view, to the best of your means, of securing the 
object of facility for every voter to vote ?■ — I had no other object from the first 
moment, and if I had a leaning any way', it w'ould have been to'iards those I was 
known to be politically opposed to. 

7363. You know Colonel Ciiatterlon ? — Yes, and as far as any personal feeling 
goes towards Colonel Chatterton, I could have wished that he should have had 
iiis chance of coming in; 1 had known his family ail my life. 

7364. If you had to appoint over again those places for polling-places, do you 
know belter places that you could have appointed ? — I do not. 

7365. I believe you suy vou suggested to Mr. Fitzsimon in every case where 
he objected, “ Give me a better place, or as convenient a place, and I will adopt, 
it?” — Whenever any objection was raised, 1 always said, “Well, some polling- 
place must be appointed ; give me a better place, or one equally suited for llie 
election in the ward to poll in, and 1 will oame it I had no object but the one. 

7366. Was the next avrangemeut iu order, the appointment of deputies for 
those polling districts? — That was the ne.'ct matter to be examined into. 

7367- You had to nominate and appoint the deputies ? — \ es. 
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7368. How many deputies did you appoint for the polling-places? — Nineteen 
deputies ; and my strict instructions to my sub-sheriff were, I said, “ Let me have 
a fair proportion of those men rather leaning to those who are opposed to me 
politically than otherwise as deputies my instructions were, that tliey should 
give rather the preponderance ol the men to those who were opposed politicallv 
to me. 

7369. Who were nominated? — I have the names. 

7370. Of the 1 9 ? — Yes ; 10 out of those are what are termed Con.servative 
gentlemen in their views. 

7371. Nine Liberal and ten Conservative ? — Yesj nine Liberal and ten Con- 
servative. 

7372. Now, at the freemen’s booth, for instance, who were the deputies there 
for Colonel Chatterton, where he would poll a larger number of freemen as was 
anticipated ? — I believe .so ; the returns will show' that. 

7373. At the freemen’s booth, who were your deputies? — There were three- 
namely, Mr. William Crook Wakeham, Mr. Thomas Peebles and Mr. Charles 
P. Tivv. 

7374. What are their politics? — I had always understood them to be Conser- 
vative. 

7375. The whole three? — Yes. 

7376. And that is the booth at which it was anticipated, and as it turned out, 

Colonel Chatterton w'ould poll the larger number? — Yes. ’ 

7377. Did you then, in distributing the polling districts, divide them amono- 
those deputies, fixing, as nearly as you could by number, one Liberal and one 
Conservative at each polling district ?— Yes ; in some places I placed two Con- 
servatives, I think; I think I did in one ward, the Custom-house Ward, 

737S. Did you do that, as your motives have l>een impugned, of securing strict 
impartiality as far as possible? — I did ; I considered that a good deputy'would 
facilitate the operation of polling. 

7379. Now the nomination day was upon the Friday ? — On Friday, the gth. 

7380. How did that pas.s off, tlie nomination upon the Friday ; we have heard 
of considerable intimidation? — I should say it was one of the most peaceable 
nomination days at a contested election I have ever seen in the city of Cork for 
the last 25 vears. 

738] . Did you secure, as far as you could, a hearing for all parties ? — I did ; 
I took the [jrecaution of giving tickets of admission to the agents on both sides 
for the respective friends of the candidates, that they might obtain access to tiie 
Court-house previous to the doors being open to the public, that they might be 
able to get round the nomination tabic. 

7382. Did you distribute them impartially? — I think, if I meant it either way, 

I rather gave more to Colonel Chatterton’s friends than I did to Messrs. Fao-an k 
Murphy’s ; rather more of tlie two. ° 

7383. Did you succeed in procuring a hearing for the candidates ? — I did. 

^ 7384* Colonel Chatterton speak — He did ; and I will venture to say, and 
Colonel Cha.tterl.on is present, at no contested election in tlie city of Cork did he 
ever get so fair and impartial a hearing as he did on tlial day ; and I certainly do 
attribute it, without saying anything egoti.siical, he owes it in a great measure to 
my personal influence. 

738.5. At former elections he ha.s not been very popular, I believe; audit has 
nut been the habit of peojjle to hear him at nominations ? — He has been very 
little heard on nomination day.s I should say; on tiii.s occasion he had ample 
opportunity of speaking, us Imd iiis proposer, and it was my w'reat anxiety he 
should. j o j 

7386. Did you hear Sei-jeaiu Murphy speak tliere? — Yes. 

Mas iheie anything that struck you as immoderate or exaggerated In his 
statement, or anything leading to the organization of a riot on the coming 
Monday? Nothing but the usual speeches candidates make to their respective 
voters. 

7388. Nothing to lead to the organization of a riot? — No, nothing. 

7389. Did it pass otf more tranquilly than anything you had seen for 25 years? 

i never saw a numinatiou day pass over more quietly for 25 years. 

73 ^- The polling day being on tlie Monday, when did you hear first of all of 
Mr. Crore Jones ; did you hear of any intention to bring him down at all, or any 
Jiiieution on the part of the Government to semi him down till he arrived? — 

I never 
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I ceirer heard of his being in Cork till I saw liia card on my table, after I had 
been out driviiio-. 

7391. Do you know upon whose application he was brought down? — I do not. 

7392. It was not upon yours r— No. 

7393. What time ;lld you find his card upon your table ?— On the Sunday 

evening ; it tvas about si.y o’clock when I returned. ^ 

7394. You first then heard of Mr. Gore Jones’s .arrival ?— Yes. 

739.5- By finding Iiis card on your table?— Yes. 

7396. Had you observed anything up to that period at all of any riot, or heard 

of any oiganized system to be adopted, or seen any imlicia or symptons of it ^ 

No, nor did I anticipate any. 

7397- When did you first see Mr. Gore Jones? — Not until the Mondav 

moroino-. 

7398. AVhat time did you see him then ?— I should think it was about ; 

I had been previously to the court-house to swear in one or two deputies in* the 
place of those who had declined to act after being nominated. ' 

7399. You mean deputies for the polling-booths ?— Yes ; to swear others in 
their room. 

7400. Where did you see Mr. Gore Jones?— I saw him at Llovd’s Hotel, havin«- 

first called upon tlie General, who was at the County Club. ® 

7401. General Mansel r — Yes, 

7402. At wiiat time did you cal! upon the General r— A quarter of an hour 
before I saw Mr. Jones; I had had communication with the General previouslv. 

7403. I-Jad you any other communication with the General, or had General 
Mansel expressed to you that he had observed any symptoms of any anticipated 
riot or intimidation ? — No; I bad a note from him on the Sunday, in reference to 
having the troops ready. I had written to say it would be well to have prepara- 
tions made for it, and also for the police, which i had made arrangements with 
Mr. Fox, the county inspector, for; and in reference to the troops^ it Avonld bo 
better to have them in readiness, to be ready for anything that might occur ; not 
that I had anticipated any necessity to call them out, but I considered it my duty 
to have all those matters pre-arranged, in case that any necessity, that no man 
could foresee, might arise. 

7404. Will you read the letter.? — “ My dear Beamish, — I shall remain at the 
County Club all the evening; it will be well for us to have ten minutes’ conver- 
sation. '1 he military, cavalry and infantry, will remain in barracks ready to turn 
out on the requisition of a magistrate, who must remain with the nrilitary when 
affording aid to the civil power for the preservation of the peace. Very truly 
yours — H. C. Mansel.” That was upon the Sunday evening, July mb. 

7405. Did you think it was anything more than an ordinary precaution for an 
ordinary Irish election ? — Nothing more than was necessary to be done always ; to 
have them ready. 

7406. You saw General Mansel as nearly as possible, you say, about half-past 
seven? — I saw him a little before I went to Colonel Jones’s. 

7407. What occurred between you as to tlie election ? — He said he had seen 
Mr. Jones, and that the cavalry should be brought down. 

7408. Do you mean from the barracks into the town? — Yes ; I think he said 
he had seen liim. 

7409. What else about any precaution did General Mansel tell you ? — He did 
not anticipate anything more than I did. 

7410. Is that so; did the General tell you he anticipated nothing more than 
you did ? — Yes. 

7411. AVas the town perfectly quiet and tranquil up to that time? — Perfectly. 

7412. By the Com 7 nittee.'] That is the Sunday evening ? — The Monday morning. 

7413. You did not see the General on the Sunday evening.? — I bad written 
to him. 

7414. ‘M’hat o’clock was it that letter came ? — I bad written to him in reference 
to that; I had not seen the General ; I called upon him myself. 

74*5- Mr. Jin?ies.'] Had you seen anything of any kind, or any determination 
upon the part of the people, that induced you to think that there would be any 
riot or disturbance of any kind? — I had not the slightest reason to believe there 
would. 

74 1 6. Nor had General Mansel, whose attention bad been attracted to it? 
— No. 

528. H H 74b7- Now, 
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F. B. Beamish, 7417* Now, where did you see Mr. Gore Jones? — I saw him at Lloyd’s Hotel 
Esq. where iie told me he had the dragoons in the yard, out of the way ; he considered it 

better and [nore prudent to have them down in the town rather than at a distance 

id .May 1853. so that if anything should cause them to be required, not to have to brino- them. 

through the town in the middle of the day, but to be prepared in the event of any 
emergency. 

7418. Where had he placed the dragoons; in what part of the town?— In the 
yard adjoining Lloyd’s Hotel. 

7419. They were kept out of the sight of the people? — Altogether, and 
expressly not to excite any feeling; that was his object, from what he had stated 
to me. 

7420. The poll opened at eight o’clock 1 — Yes. 

7421. Up to the time of the poll opening, had you observed anything done at 
all, or any demonstration of any riot or organized system, or any attempt at riot? 
— None whatever ; I had not seen any. 

7422. The population of Cork is large, we understand ? — Yes, 

7423. About 100,000? — 88,000 to 90,000 people. 

7424. While you were with Mr. Gore Jones, did Mr. Fitzsimon call upon you, 
or see you? — He saw me with Mr. Jones, in Mr. Jones’s room. 

7425. Where did he see you ? — At Lloyd’s Hotel, in the room with Mr. Jones. 

7426. Did he bring to you upon tlmt occasion any written information ? — He 
brought some written information to submit to Mr. Jones ; to swear before him 
I think ; he brought ids documents there to Mr. Gore Jones. 

7427. I must ask you this; did Mr. Fitzsimon say anything to you upon that 
occasion, before the poll commenced, about the election, when he brouo-ht that 
information to yourself? — To Mr. Gore Jones more than myself. 

7428. Did he say anything to Mr. Gore Jones ? — About the election ? 

7429. les. — There was a matter he stated both to me and Mr. Gore Jones, 

I may say ; 1 do uot know it is a matter I ought to speak upon. ’ 

7430. 1 must ask you for itr — It might be termed as more of a private 
character than a public one. 

7431. If it lias reference to the election, I must ask you to state it here, in 

justice to all parties ? — If the Committee call upon me, L must answer it, but 
1 am in their hands; if they consider I am bound to state anvthin*^ I will 
state it. ” ® 

7432. I must ask you, if you please, injustice to the Sitting Members, ivhat 
dul he state with reference to the election ?— Do the Committee think I nm bound 
to answer it? 

7433- By the Committee. ~\ Is it of so confidential a nature that you think you 
ought not to give it?— I say it was in that half-confidential manner; but I think 
It was stated to both parties. 

7434. Mr. Ames.] Were you in any relation of confidence with Mr. Fitz- 
smioii at all ? — No. 

7435* You were in the impartial situation of sheriff? Yes. 

743^' By the Committee.'] You were not acting, and never did act with the 
bating Members, or with the petitioners?—! had nothing to do with either 
party- ® 

7437. It was hardly made a communication strictly to you, but rather to 
Mr. Gore Jones r— It was made to both of us. 

The Chairman stated that the witness must answer the question, and that 
It Mr. beijeant Kingiake deemed it necessary, he would recall Mr Fitz- 
siraons upon this point. 

7438. Mr. State what he said to you before the poll began, or stated 

to Mr. Gore Jones in your presence, when he brought that information about the 
election . He said, 1 am coming here with those matters; those papers, what- 
ever they were; I do not know what they refer to ; but he said, “ I think it fair 
to tell you, or right to tell you,’’ or words to that effect, “ that we know before we 
go to the poll we are beaten.” 

7439- Thai was when we brought the information ?— Whatever the papers . 
were. ^ 

7440. Did he state to you that in the presence of Mr. Gore Jones?— He did. 

7441 . JV here were you. in your capacity of sheriff, when the poll first opened ? 

1 should think the polling had commenced before I left Mr. Gore Jones ; I left 

Mr. 
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Mr. Gore Jones, intending to go direct to the court-house, to the room in which 
the judges usually sit, the sheriff’s room for the time being, ne.tt to one of the 
courts in the body of the building. 

7442. With regard to the conduct of the election, I omitted a question ; before 
this commenced, and after you had made an arrangement for the deputies, was 
any suggestion made; you are not a legal gentleman, you are a merchant r— 
I am. 

7443- ^Yas any suggestion made about your having an assessor? — I said, 
when some disputes arose between the agents of both’ sides in discussing the 
question before the writ iiad arrived, I think I recommended a division of the 
booths and the expense, and some other matters appertaining to it; and I said, 
“ Gentlemen, we are acting for the first time under a new law; it may be very 
simple to carry out, but in all these cases it is pleasanter for the sheriff to liave 
an assessor, and I should feel obliged by your giving me an assessor, an impar- 
tial man.” 

7444. A legal man ? — A barrister. 

7445. ^Vas that agreed to upon the part of the agents of Mr. Serjeant Murphy 
and Mr. Fagan: — Mr. Nicholas Murphy ; he said he had no objection to pay 
half. 

7446. Was that objected to by Mr, Fitzsimons ? — The other side would not 
assent, and I said, “Gentlemen, 1 must then use the best of my judgment 
throughout the election, which I will endeavour to do, if it be left in that w’av.” 

7447. A little after eight o’clock you were at the court-house ? — I was pro 
ceeding to the court-house, and on the Parade I saw Mr. Evans coming along 
from the direction of the Exchange polling-place ; I think he was leaning on the 
Archdeacon of Cork’s arm and some other person, and he appeared under lireat 
excitement, and, as I learned afterwards, he had been struck or knocked down ; 
I did not see anythimr; I understood he had. 

7448. Evans had ? — Yes j and an affidavit w'as sworn subsequently, very soon 
after that ; after I had seen them, I was passing on as rapidly as I could in the 
direction where I saw that, and I saw a crowd of people a little further down the 
street ; I met Mr, Reeves, who reports for the “ Cork Constitutional ” news- 
paper, and he asked me where Mr. Gore Jones was ; I said I would find Mr. 
Gore Jones at Lloyd’s Hotel. 

7449. You made some inquiries ? — It was merely to direct him to where Mr. 
Gore Jones was ; I said he vvouid find him with the troops, at Llovd’s Hotel. 

7450. That w.as as you were going to the court-house ? — As I went down in 
the direction of the booths from whence Mr, Evans had come. 

7451. What booth was tbat?“That was the Exchange ward, in Harpur-lane. 

7452. Is that the first booth you went to? — The first booth I went to that 
morning after the polling had commenced ; I had been to the court-house before 
that to swear in the deputies. 

7453. After the polling had commenced, that was the first booth you were 
present at personally? — Yes. 

7454. About what time were you at Harpur-lane ; — About half-past eight, I 
should say, to a quarter to nine. 

7455« What police had you at your command ; how had you placed the police? 
— Mr. Fox, the deputy of the county, had arranged with Mr. Walker and the 
other sub-inspectors ; there are seven or eight of them there, I think, witli a dis- 
posable force of 200 to 300. 

7456. Had they tite disposition of the police ? — They showed me a plan that 
they conceived would dispose of them so as to preserve the order lor voting in 
the different booths, and be then had a number of mounted police lo communi- 
cate with the different districts, in case anything was wanted. 

7457. How long did vou remain, to the best of your recollection, at the Harpur- 
lane polling-booth*^? — Until Mr. Gore Jones came down with the cavalry. 

7458. How long was that? — I should say very shortly ; very soon after ; I had 
a little delav in going down ; 1 found another party, a person ot the name of 
Cleburne, liad been injured at the end of the Parade, near Haunt’s-square, and 
I went into the ai)Othecary’s, Mr. Roche's, where he was, and I saw he had been 
injured; I think one of liis teeth had been knocked out; I saw ins mouth was 
bloody, and I asked him if he wanted protection to go home to his place, imt he 
said no, fie did not at the moment ; and I said, “ I beg of you do not ccine out 
for the present ; wait a few minutes here, and if you want protection you >hall 
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have it.” He did not seem, to require it, and I did not require it upon the fact 
before me. I proceeded on, and found a number of ■women and a great manv 
young people about there collected at the corners of that part of the town, and I 
told them, “You had much better clear away at once, as,” I said, “you may 
depend upon it the end will be you will be all shot.” I wanted to frighten them 
out of the way, the women particularly ; I wanted to get tliein out of the wa}’, 
for they are often inbnitely more troublesome than the men in a crowd ; thev dis- 
persed, and I passed down then to Harpur-lane. 

745Q. The women, we hear, had boughs of trees? — Yes. 

7460. You were about the town, and visited every booth during the dav 

I did. " ■ 

7461. Every booth ? — Every booth. 

7462. Did you see 3,000 men with bludgeons? — Where ? 

7463. Anywhere in Cork No. 

7464. Did you you see any men with bludgeons, to the best of your recollec- 
tion? — [ do not recollect seeing one but with usual walking-sticks, and not many 
with them. 

7i}6,5. Did YOU ever hear, from the time of the election till that evidence was 
given before the Committee, any statement made or any allegation that there were 
men with bludgeons in the city of Cork about the election ? — Never till I came to 
London, and astonished I was when I heard it. 

7466. Had the women boughs of trees ? — Tliey had branches of trees, and 
they gave me a few slaps in the face ; I got a little of it, like everybody else. 

7467. Did they hurt you ? — No ; iliey told me not to be angry. 

7465. Bludgeons two inches square, with four corners, like the leg of a 

mahogany table, and rounded at the liandle; did you see anything of that kind? 
— No. ” 

7469. We hear that a spoke was taken by Mr. French, a barrel stave; from 
any person at the booth? — I do not know that. 

7470. Did you see anything like an organized mob, with bludgeons and sticks 
made for the purpose of attack?— I did not see the mob at all organized. 

7471. Did you see any organized mob’? — No. 

7472. The women had boughs of trees, you say? — Yes, some of them had; 
they were small branches, those I saw. 

7473- With green leaves upon them ’—Yes ; it was summer-time, you know. 

7474. Wliile you were at Harpur-lane, 1 need hardly ask you, as sheriff, it was 
your duty to sec the poll going on, and tlie people not prevemed from coming to 
the poll ; was that your object in visiting the booths r — Yes. ° 

7475' Was there any obstruction at Harpur-lane booths to parties voting while 
you were there?— None; I went up direct to each polling-booth, and asked the 
•question both of the deputies and of the police who were there; they said thev 
heard there was some Hula rowing I tliink, but no interruption of parties coming 
to the poll. 

747b. You asked that of both deputies? — Yes. 

7477-. And of the police-— Yes; I remained there till Colonel Jones came 
down with the troops. 

747S- That is ilie first booth you were at, you say, after the poll had commenced ? 
— Yes. 

7^49* which booth did you go nextr — I went then to the court-house, into 
the judges room, where the judge always retires. 

did'^'^'^ I'emember Mr. Fitzsiraons coming again there to you ? — Yes, he 

7481. At the court-house ? — Yes. 

74b’2. Did he make any statement or representation to you at the court-house 
when he came to you r— Yes ; he stated that Mr. Evans had been mo.st siiame- 
tiiHy assaulted, or some words to that effect, and he produced an affidavit. 

; I believe that was the one I alluded to. 

74«4-_\Vjiat other representations did he make to you at the court-house?— 
ne required to give a deputation to some of the magistrates. 

74S5- I'ftt did you say to that - — I said, “ Mr. Gore Jones is in charge of the 
mi itary, I have just left him in Harpur-lane ; 1 do not see anything going on ; 
but It necessary, i will ; there are some magistrates about the prechicts of the 
court now. 1 did write deputations to four gentlemen, one after another. 

741SO. About «hut time was this?— It might be somewhere about ten, or between 
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nine and ten clock ; I will not swear to the particular time, because I do not carry 
it in my tnind. ^ 

7457. To whom did you write deputations r— I called upon Mr. Bartholomew 
Gibumgs, Sir William Lyons, Mr. Thomas Somerrille Reeves and Mr. Charles 
Sugrue, and those gentlemen being particularly in the neighbourhood, were nomi- 
nated by me tor two reasons; one that I considered them men of discretion, and 
well known in tiie city of Cork, the other, that they were, as it was called, half- 
and-half; two Conserviilive and two Liberal magistrates. 

7458. Do yon recollect any suggestion being made there to you that n Captain 

While should be appointed ? — I do. ^ 

7489. I think it William Preston White ? — Yes. 

7490. W ho suggested that he should have a deputation ?— It was more than 
once thrown out to me. 

7491. By whom? — I cannot say by whom first ; at a subsequent part of the 
day I was asked to give it him point blank, and 1 refused it. 

7492. Who was it by? — I am not sure whether Mr. Filzsimons did, but Mr, 
Chatterton, the barrister, I think did. 

7493. Did you refuse ? — Yes. 

7494. Why? — Captain WHiiie, as is very well known in the city of Cork, 
I believe, is particularly what is termed an unpopular man ; he is a man on whose 
judgment in sucli u case I had no confidence, because he is a man whose temper is 
very near him, in other words, a quick-tempered man; so quick, I should 
aijprehend, that had I called upon liim to act, I should very soon have heard of a 
very serious row. I believe lie is a very honcuralile man, hut ncvertlteless a very 
injudicious man on sucli an occasion, in my estimation. 

749,5* And you refused to give a deputation to him ? — I did necessarily, and 
would do again, if I was in the same place. 

749b. Is that the sole motive that influenced you in refusing a deuutalion to 
him ?— Yes. 

7497. Do you know why it was pressed at all after you had appointed the four: 
— ^'I am not inclined to dive into the motives of otlier parties; I do not wish to 
attribute any motives. 

7495. Was it brouglit to your knowledge during the day that Captain Wliite 
had struck some people ? — I heard of it. 

7499- You did nut see anything of it? — I heard he was very likely to get into 
a row, because he had been striking sundry people, and I thought it very likely. 

7500. You thought it very likely he would get into a row ; did vou hear that 
he bad struck anybody? — Yes. 

7501. Was an application made by Mr. Fitzsimons to you at the court-house, 
about the same time, to go to some spot where he told you there was any rioting, 
or to Mr. Gore Jones? — No; I did not see Mr. Gore Jones at that part of the 
day. 

7502. Did you go to son)e other spot? — After 12 o’clock, I went to the polling- 
places in the L'ee Ward at the Shandon-street Market. 

^7.503. Was it in consequence of some statement made to you ? — In consequence 
Of a representation made to me the deputy there had adjourned the poll. 

7.504* The Lee Ward ? — In the Lee Vvard. 

7505* Shandon-street? — hhandoii-strcet. 

7506. Did you go there? — 1 went immediately almost. 

7507. In going there did you go upon a car ? — I went in a covered car. 

7508. It lias been slated that you rode in a car witli the names of I\Inrphy 
and Fagan upon it; do you know, if you did, how it happened ; can you tell the 
Committee r — I did not take any notice of one car more tluin another; I went 
down the court-house steps, and the first ear I jumped into. 

7509. Did you go direct to Shandou Market.^ — I did, I dare say, and Murpliy 
and Fagan’s placards were on the car, for what I know; 1 think all the cars about 
the towns had some placard or other upon them. 

7510. Did you go as quickly as you could? — Yes. 

75ti. Did you fiud any interruption in the streets going there? — Not more 
than a considerable crowd ; I went on without any obstruction. 

J5f2. When you got to the Shandon-lane Market, you found the -poll 
ffdjourned ? — I found one of the de’putic?, Mr. Welch, I think, had adjourned his 
polling-booth, and'I went up to liim ; Mr. llobert Morrogh, I think, was with me, 
find I asked the deputy if lie had adjourned the booth; he slated he had 
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cognizance of rioting goina’ on; I said, “ There is another deputy alongside of you 
here; I cannot understand why one of you should think it necessary to adjourn 
vitliout both thinking the same thiiig.” I went up to the other deputy, and 
lavsked him whether he had had any reason to adjourn his booth; whether there 
was any dithculty in the parnes coming to the poll; he said, “None;” he had 
seen nothing to cause him to do so. Mr. Morrogh then pressed upon me to get 
Mr. ^^’elch to re-open the poll, and I went back to Mr. Welch ; I said, “ I do not 
think, from what I can learn here, that you liave had suthdent reason for adjourning 
your poll till to-morrow; I think you nhglit liave given notice you would suspend 
it;” he said, “I have had sufficient, stone-throwing;” speaking of stones thrown 
over into the market; he said, “I therefore considered that as one sufficient 
ground for adjournment.” Mr. Morrogli pressed me again to have it re-opened. 
I said, “ I am no lawyer, but I take the Act of Purliament ; the adjournment has 
been made by my deputy, and I will not certainly ask him to re-open it;” and 
I pointedly refused it ; he pressed me very hard, and I think I ehould have done 
■wrong if I iiad. 

7.513. You say you were asked by Mr. Morrogh ; that is not you deputy?— 
No. he is the brother of my deputy. 

7514. By the Commiitee.'\ He is in partnership in business with him, is not lie? 
— He had nothing to do with him as sub-sheriff ; I should say he had nothin*^ to 
do with the proceeds of the office. 

7515. They are partners in general business, are they not? — I do not know 
the fact. 

7516. Mr. James.'] You refused to open it? — I did. 

75:7. Did you go into the other booth before you left the spot ; there were two 
booths; did you go into the other that had not been adjourned, and when the 
polling was going on? — I did, and I went to Blr. Welch to tell him that I should 
not call upon him to ve-open. The other deputy told me he saw no cause for it; 
be was going on u'ith his polling. 

751 S. You saw the polling going on? — While I was there I did, in his booth- 

7519. How long did you remain there ? — I suppose 20 minutes. 

7520. Did you see any obstruction or any reason for adjourninij the polling in 
the booth going on r — I did not ; there were a great many people there ; and the 
military and the police ■were both there. 

7521. And you saw the voters polling? — I saw them in the one booth polling 
John Windle was the name of the other deputy. 

7522. Now, you went back to the coui-t-house ; — Yes. 

75 ? 3 - What time do you think you left the adjourned poll at Sbandon Market; 
the one that was atljourned ? — About one o’clock, or it might have been after one 
o’clock. 

7524. You went back to the court-house? — I did. 

7.525. You .say there was a large concourse of people there ; did you provide, 
as far as you could, extra facility for voters coming into the court-house, through 
doors at tiie back ? — In the court-house itself? 

7526. Yes, in the court-house itself. — I did. 

7527. Just explain what you did ; there was the ordinary access through the 
larger door; did you provide any additional access for voters to come in to poll? 
— I did ; there being a crowd about, and a great many elderly and nervous 
jieople, as there would be upon those occasions, I had desired the doors that 
coimminicated with the outer portion of the court to be opened, and that all who 
pleased should come through the i-ooin where I was sitting, the judge’s room, 
and poll from tliere. 

7528. Some elderly people came in that way ? — A, great many came in that 
■way ; some of my own personal acquaintance, a great many of them. 

7529. We have heard that some man, what my learned friend called “ a 
monster,” was there, who was making a great noise ; do you recollect that fact; 
some man calling out and yelling; do you recollect that? — ^There was a man 
there very troublesome, as far as his voice went. 

7530. Did you know who he was? — Not by name, at all. 

753^* What size is the court-house ?— It is a very large court. 

7532* Where was this man ; in what pari of it? — He was one side of the 
court ; .some little distance from the table where the parties were voting. 

7533 ' assault or obstruct any voters coming up to the poll ? — 'Not 

while 
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n hiie I ivas iheie ; and I did not see it. except the assault of his voice ; he called 
out to the parties coming' up not so much as after they had voted. 

7534. Did you remove him ? — I did not. 

7,535. Just state why ?— I called upon him to be quiet ; I tliink some of the 
gentlemen, Mr. Exham, I think lie called mv attention to him, and said he was 
making a .great noise, and I turned to him and said, if he did not keep quiet I 
must have him removed, and he was quiet for a time; when I was crone he 
might have gone, perhaps, on in the same wav. Mr. Fitzsimons came mid said 
there was great obstruction to_ people going into that booth, and I went in direct 
from the room and remained in the court for some time with the deputy, and I 
found Mr. E.xham and Mr. O Connell, the attorney, wrangling; and I thouMit 
they seemed to me to be trying who could kick up the most rn-w, in the comi^on 
\vay where there is a variance in reference to wliat is going on ; some matter 
about some of the voters; a voter’s name having been taken down in error for 
one candidate in place of another. I was addressed by Mr. Fitzsimons; he said, 

There is obstiuction here; and he said, “ Do ask the deputy whether the 
poll lias been obstructed.” 

7536. He asked the deputy ?— He desired me to ask. 

7537. Did you ?— Yes. 

7538. What was his answer? — The deputy answered that there had been no 
obstruction ; this was all then. 

7539- it; was it one of the Conservatives? — ?iff. Tivy. 

7o40- Mr. Tivy, the Conservative deputy? — That is his political opinion, I am 
informed. 

7541. Would it have caused as much riot to have removed this man?— It would 
have caused much more row ; it wmuld have stopped the poll more to have 
removed him. 

7,542. Did he interfere or prevent the voting of any single individual ? — No. 

7543* Would you have removed him if he had ? — Yes, of course, if Mr. Tivy 
had told me there was obstruction caused by him, I would have thought it my 
duty to have removed him. 

7,544- You visited, you say, every polling-booth ? — I did ; I went out about 
three o’clock, 1 think, and went round them all. 

7545-_ -At any district, or any polling-booth you visited, did you observe any 
obstruction to voters, or any prevention of their voting ? — No. 

7546. In no instance? — No, not when I went round. 

7547- We hear that the only deputy was the one at Shandon Market, who 
adjourned the poll ? — The only one. 

7548. Was any complaint made to you by any deputies, Conservative deputies, 
or others, as you visited the different booths, of obstruction to the voters?— None 
but where it was adjourned. 

7549- You say you asked ttiem ? — I asked them the question, whether there 
was any obstruction to the polling, and they said none. In some places they 
■went so far as to say, We have been very quiet, except the men laughing and 
joking ; and at other places, there was some little row, as at Harpur-!ane° but 
when i went round, all tile deputies said, in answer to mv que.siion, they had had 
nothing 10 obstruct the poll. 

7550* Was any communication of any kind sent to you from any of the depu- 
tiesr — No, there was not from the deputies ; I got one of the Slumdon-street ; I 
think that was counnunicated, but I cannot say by whom. 

755t- I believe you deputed two magistrates to go round to the different 
booths and report to you their state ? — I requested a magistrate, Mr. Gibbings, one 
appointed in the morning that I have named, and he did not like ; he 
thought it was invidious to be appointing three or four magistrates to act ; he 
thought it would be better to appoint more; I then appointed some other magis- 
trate also to go and see if there was any foundation for those flying rumours. 

755 '^- Whom had you said that to ?— I think Mr. Gibbings and Mr. Donegan 
they went round too, and wherever I went they went ; I think those were the 
parties ; I am not quite certain; but the reports brought to me were directly 
from either of those parties or the sub-sheriff to say all was quiet. 

What o’clock was that? — Somewhere about 11 to 12; I cannot say 
quite the hour; it was the earlier part of the day. 

7554- Soon after you had given a deputation to the four ? — Yes. 

75.55* Somewhere between 11 and 12? — Subsequently to that I was called 
528. H H 4 upon 
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upon for more deputations, and then it was that my right to nominate was ques- 
tioiipd. 

V'hat did you do when you were called upon for more deputations ?— 
I think Mr. Fitzsimons brought in some more affidavits, and lie got into some alter 
cation in the room witli Mr. Robert Morrogh, and lie seemed very much excited 
and Mr. Murrogh lost his temper, as men very often will when discussin<y. f 
said, “ I do not want this ut all.” I said, “What do you what, Mr. Fitzsimons?’’ 
and he said, “ You will nut receive them.” I did not sny, I will not receive them 
but I said, “ While you gentlemen are talking in that excited way, what am I to 
do?” Mr. Chattel-ton came in and raised the question, and said the sheriff had 
no right to interfere with the magistrates. I said, “ I want to keep all orderly 
and quiet I said, “ That is what I am called upon to do I said, “ I do not 
understand what you are at, but I will request ail the magistrates in Cork to act 
if that will satisfy you.” "" ’ 

7557. Did you do that? — Yes, I did, in writing. 

755S. Dili that please Mr. Fitzsimons?—! do not know, but I gave a deputa- 
tion, or rather, called upon them to attend. 

7559 * You say Mr. Fitzsimons was in an excited state ?— T think lie ;vas in a 
very excited state, or I do not think he would iiave addressed me in the manner 
he did that day if he had not been. 

7560. Do you recollect the close of the poll at five o’clock?— Yes; it did not 
finally close at five o’clock in consequence of the adjourned booth. 

7561. Except the adjourned booth ? — Yes. 

7562. Were you at the adjourned poll on the following dav ? — Yes; that was 
my duty. 



75 ^ 3 - '^Yas tliere any obstruction to the adjourned poll the next day ? — None 
whatever. I do not think many people polled tliere ; I cannot .state the number. 

7564. As s!ieriff“, I would ask you, or rather, acting as sheriff’ at that time, did 
you see any obstruction to any polling, or any prevention to polling at tliose booths 
on that day, when you say you visited them all ? — I did not see it. 

7565. Nor did you iiear of any comphiints from any inspector or deputy, e.xccpt 
that one adjourned at Shandon Market? — There was no complaint made to me, 
and 1 went round to tliein and asked them, all Mr. Fitzsimons complained of; he 
complained of partie.s being attacked, and afraid of going. 

~f}d6. M hat did you say to that? — I said, ‘‘ Mr. Gore Jones and the mayor 
are both out ; they will look after the peace of the citv.” 

7567. That was Sir William Hackett?— The then' mayor; Mr. Gore Jones in 
fact said, he hoped in the morning, if I was called upon and I said, “ I dare sav 
I shall be called upon in consequence of this matter of Mr. Evans being struck; 
very probably I may be called upon to request the magistrates to act ; and he said. 
“ I hope you will exerci.se proper precaution whom you select.” I said, “ You 
niay rely upon that; I shall be very cautious who are called upon to takechariie 
of tlie military at tlie period of a contested election.” 

7 . 5 ( 38 . It has been stated by Mr. Fitzsimons, that Mr. Robert Morrmdi was 
preseut, not your sub-sheriff', but Mr. Robert Murrogh was iwesent, and “taking 
pait in the arrangement about the booths? — Mr. Robert Morrogh was present iu 
the sub-shenff s office, previous to the reception of the writ, discussing the ques- 
tion of the polling, and the division of the booths and letters. 

75 9. as he present taking any part, or present at all, when vou arranged 
the booths f— When 1 finally arranged the booths? 

7570. Yes.— I do not think he was in the office; I do not know. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

7571. Tlie nomination was one of the most peaceful, I understand, you eve: 
remember.-— I do not recollect a more peaceable one for the last 25 years, when 
a contested election has taken place. 

7572. Youi election, seems to have been a very peaceable one; what do you 
say to that:— All I can tell you i.e, I have seen a great number of contested elec- 

tons in my time, and I should not consider that the last election is at all to be 
compared to many others ihat I have seen. 

7573 - I «ijl just put it to you again; vou said the nomination was one 
ot the most peaceable ones you had known for 25 years? — I state again, I liave 
not seen a more peaceable one at a contested election. 
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7574. Do you consider tliis election ; that is, the polling ; do you consider it 
a peaceable state of things r — What do you call a peaceable state of things? 

7575- I to you, do you consider it a peaceable election ; you knoM’ what 
a peaceable nomination is ? — Yes, I do. 

75?d. Do you consider the polling a peaceable proceeding ? — I do not call it a 
riotous one. 

7577. Did you see any stones thrown throughout the day ?~I did not ; I do 
not say they «ere not thrown. 

757b. Did it come by surprise upon you — the investigation before this Com- 
mittee ; before that, did you ever hear of their tlirowing about stones ? — I heard 
it alleged that Mr. White, one of the magistrates, was struck. 

7.')79- hear the people going up to the poll were struck with stones ? 

—I heard people had been struck ; affidavits were brought to me of the parties 
who had been struck— parties stated to be injured. 

7580. May I ask, bow many reports were brought to you r — I cannot say, for 
Mr. Fitzsimons would not leave what he did bring with me. 

75S1. Can you tell me, to the best of your judgment, how many reports were 
brought to you of persons having received injuries during that election? — I can- 
not say. 

7582. Many? — I am sure there were several. 

7583. Huw early in the day did you tell us you saw Mr. Evans? — It tvas 
between nine and ten. 

7,584. And Cleburne, vvitb his teeth out, in the druggist’s shop? — I saw him 
himself. 

7585. Dwyer; did you hear anything of Dwyer? — I did not see him. 

7586. Lyons; was there any report made to you about him?— Mr. Fitz- 
simons’s affidavits would tell you ; he 'did not leave them with me to see and 
read. 

7587. Yon did not see a stone thrown throughout the day ? — I did not. 

7588. You did not see a man with a stick, except an ordinary walking stick ? 
— I saw those women with boughs. 

7589. I am asking about the men with sticks? — I did not see men with 
slicks. 

7590. They were their walking sticks, were they ?— I saw very few walking 
sticks. 

7591. You know those sticks Mr. French describes as being loaded with lead ? 
— I did not hear Mr. French’s description. 

7592. Do you know what shillelaghs are? — I do, right well. 

7593- Did you see any of them? — No. 

7594- Were tliere not hundreds of those shillelaghs flourishing about? — Upon 
my word I think I should have seen them if there bad been ; I did not set* 
them. 

759.5- Did you see any houses battered to pieces ? — During the day 1 

7596. Yes. — No, I did not. 

7597. Did it come to your knowledge that a peaceable crowd, if you please, 
had battered through the windows of many of the people of Cork r— During the 
day? 

759S. Yes. — ^I heard of some window on the parade. 

7599- One w'indow } — A plate glass. 

7600. Is that the only one ? — There might have been others ; you are asking 
me what I remember. 

7601. I am asking you what report was made to you ; whether you, as sheriff, 
remember during that dav, several houses having been attacked ? —I do not re- 
member. 

7602. Do you mean, you did not bear, during that day, several houses had 
been attacked by the mob ? — Not till the evening ; I heard it in the evening, after 
the election was over. 

7603. What time of the evening ? — I heard they had been in the evening ; that 
they were attacked in the evening. 

7604. What tiuie did you hear that ? — After the polling. 

700,). If I understand you, when you went to the polling booths it was all 
laughing and joking ? — I beg your pardon ; I stated that I went round and asked 
them, and they said all was going on peaceably ; and that at some of the polling- 
places they said thev were laughing and joking. 

528. " 1 1 7606. The 
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7606. The only violence you know of is at Harpui- lane ; do t understand 
that? — I did not see anything at Harpur-lane; I did not see anvthing there • it 
was ingoing to Harpiir-lane I met Mr. Evans and Mr. Cleburne. 

7607. You saw Mr. Cleburne with his teeth out ? — Yes. 

760S. Did you make inquiries of that man how that had happened? — He said 
he had been knocked down. 

7609. By whom? — I do not know. 

7610. Do you know whether be voted for Colonel Chatterton : — I made no 
inquiries; I asked the man ho"- it occurred, and he said he had been knocked 
down coming from the polling. 

761 1. What time was that ? — I should say between- eight and nine ; on my way 
down. 

7612. Had you not come from the polling-place when you saw him? — He was 
at Mr. Roach’s shop at the corner of Duunt-square. 

7613. One hundred yards or several hundreds? — More than 100, or more tlian 
200, I suppose ; you have a description on the map. 

7614. You advised him not to go out, and keep where he was? — I asked him 
if he wished to be protected home, and be said he did not. 

7615. Did you, 01 not, tell me just now, or rather ray learned Friend, that you 
advised him or asked him to remain? — I advised him not to go out for the 
present. 

7616. Why ? — He had only been so recently struck, and there was some e.x- 
citement among the women and people I saw about. 

7617. The wonjen ? — The people I saw about. 

7618. Do you mean to represent, that you believe it was a woman that struck 
him down ? — I cannot say who struck him down ; there were women and men 
besides. 

7619. Men? — Yes. 

7620. Did you see them ? — I saw the whole crowd. 

7621. How many? — I cannot tell. 

7622. How' many men ? — I cannot tell. 

7623. About? — Not less than 100; between men and women, loo; they 
were not interfering with that house particularly ; they were round the corner of 
Daunt-square, the jnnctimi of the Parade and Market-street. 

7624. Had they .sticks in their hands? — I did not see a stick. 

7625. What time M'as it when you left Cleburne ? — Very soon after I proceeded 
on down to Harpur-lane, to the polling places there. 

7626. L)o I understand you in the course of the day, not speaking now of 
the evening, but whilst the polling was going on, no inforraation came to you of 
houses having been attacked and windows broken, and people breaking into 
houses ; that you have no information of that kind ? — I had information of a house 
where the glass was broken on the Parade. 

7627. ^Vas that the only one? — 1 do not bear in mind, but it is verv possible 
there were. 

7628. Did you seethe house yourself?— I do not think I saw it that day. 

/ 029. In what state was it when you saw it ? — They had a piece of plate-glass 
broken, and some mirrors inside ; I am not quite sure whether it was so; a large 
plate-glass. 

7630. Inside the room ? — The front window of the establishment. 

7631. What was the earliest time when you said you first went out ; the time 
you saw the soldiers about the town, going to one of the polling places ? — They 
came down while I was at Harpur-lane with Mr. Jones. 

7(^2. Do you know why the soldiers were brought there? — Mr. Reeves said, 
Mr. Evans had been knocked down, and some row ; that was the way he talked of 
It, or words to that effect ; he asked me where Mr. Gore Jones was. 

~ describe the row ? — I was in a great hurry to go down. 

7-34- Did you understand from him there had been a riot ? — No. 

7635. \\hat then?— Mr. Evans had been knocked down. 

763b. Let me understand ; do you mean to represent to the Committee as a 
matter of fact, that Mr. Evans having been knocked down, that you attribute to 
that the military having been called out to interfere, merely because a single man 
had been knocked down?— The party who asked me was very anxious to have 
the military out. 

Mas it then at the suggestion of some one who was anxious to 

the 
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the militei-y out that they nere brought:- 1 thiut that a great manv sentlemen 
were anxious to nave the militan’ out that day. " ' '* 

7038 Do you know Col.inel Bell ?— I kiioW him to speak to, but I did not hear 
aiiv ot the evidence. 

7039. It he has said it was not safe for any one of Colonel Cbatterton’s voters 

to !!u to the poll without the militarv, is that right or wrong ?— Ms jud»meiit wa.s 
there may have been certain places : I cannot tell sou ; ms opinion is, they mio-ht 
husegoneupt at all events, Air. Gore Jones was reads to assist. “ 

7040. I will just ask you tins: if Colonel Bell lias represented the state of 
things lie saw to be voters escaping from the booths for their lives and maltreated, 
and escaping as if for their lives; do you agree with him in what he represented? 

Unless I had witnessed what he witnessed I could give no answer more than 
my heliet ; I cannot tell what he witnessed, or the impression upon his mind. 

7641. Lee Ward booth, you were there?— Yes, I was after the adiourmilent 
had taken place. 

7642. Did you see any violence there ?— Not while I was there ; I saw, I think 
one of the constabulary officers who had heen struck. 

7(j43- Do .'ou know ilr. Crealoch, an officer who has been examined before 
this Committee? — No. 

7644. The Lieutenant of the goth ? — No, I saw a constabulary officer struck. 
764.5. By the Commiitee.''\ Who was that? — I am not sure whether it was ilr. 
Morgan or not. 

7646. Mr. Serjeant Who was struck?— Who had been struck; I 

saw he had been hurt in some way ; I saw him in the booth. 

7647. Were you at the Lee Ward when Lieutenant Crealoch came there with 
his soldiers ? — Whim he first came up ? 

7648. Yes. — No, I was not; the booth liad been adjourned when I came 
there, and the soldiers were there, and so were the constabulary. 

7640. Do I understand you when you first went there the booth had been 
adjourned ? — Yes, it had. 

7650. And you found the soldiers in possession ?— I found the soldiers placed 
in the outer part. 

76,51. So that what had passed before you were there you bad no knowledge of 
yourself? — Certainly not. 

7651. Now, the name of Mr. Exham has been mentioned; was he some 
time in that booth when you were there? — I saw him in some altercation with 
Mr. O’C'onneil. 

7653. How long did you see him there? — Not very long; he miglit have come 
in in the course of the day. 

7654. Was that the same booth when the man we have heard was making the 
noise, and clamorous ? — Yes, that is the booth ; the same booth. 

7655. What did this man do when any voter came to poll in your presence; 
this noisy fellow? — He called out most lustily ; I do not know what he said. 

7656. Did he call them murderers and rogues -every man ? — No. 

7657. Bloody Stockport murderers? — He might have been calling out those 
words, or some other parlies ; it was not to my knowledge. 

7658. Was it in your presence r — He was calling out. 

71159. Do you think it was a pleasant thing for a nervous voter ?— Any nervous 
voter might liave come through the Sheriff’s room. 

7660. Did you prepare some additional mode for getting to the poll, for what 
you call nervous voters ? — I did not say nervous voters ; my object was to facili- 
tate the voters in getting there, and of course the Court-house being filled witii 
people, it was much easier for tlie parties coming out of the hall of the Court to 
come through the iudsies’ room into the Court-house than to pass through the 
croud. 

7661. Y’our OW’D expression was. that you prepared it for nervous people?— I 
said I directed the doors to be opened. 

7662. For nervous people? — I wished to convey to the Committee this; that 
the Court-house being very much crowded, I was anxious that there should be 
no delay to the polling of all the voters attached to that booth, and I desired the 
door to be open leading from the main ball of the court, to allow them to pass 
through the room 1 was sitting in, to the court. 

7663. Your expression was, you did it for nervous people? — I said it was a 
facility that would answer for nervous people as well as any of the others. 

528. 1 1 2 ’ 7664. Upon 
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7664. Upon which my Learned Friend put aged and infirm people ; I wish to 
know, did you mean that for the nervous or the aged and infirm?— I wanted to 
facilitate the voters generally, who did not like to go into the crowd. 

7665. What was there to be afraid of in the crowd?— The difficulty of getting 
through the crowd always is great ; when the Court-house is thronged and every 
available seat filled, it is not so easy to get through them as when there is another 
access. 

7G66. And the avenues thronged to it ? — I do not know that the avenues were 
thronged to it. 

7667. Did you see, as part of your duty as slieriff, to have a passage cleared ? 
—Yes. 

7668. Did you take any steps to have that done ? — I considered it was done 
by the deputies and Mr. Gore Jones. 

7669. I ask you, did you take any steps 1 — My instructions were to the 
constabulary to keep the passages clear. 

7670. By what class of people were the Court-house and the accesses filled ; 
were they voters? — The public at large. 

7671. Men and women? — Men and vfoinen; seme not voters and some were; 
I never knew a crowd yet where you would not find it so. 

7672. Was the access to the Court-house thronged with mobs of people about 
it ? — I saw no mob. 

7673. Was it safe for any man to come through it without assistance? — ■! 
think so. 

7674. Why did you give a different access? — To give every facility to polling. 

7675. Did you never think to l)ave a few constables to make an avenue for the 
persons to come up would have been better ? — There were constabulary, and they 
were ordered to keep a clear passage. 

7676. Did you see any passage kept ? — I presume they did ; their instructions 
were such from me. 

7077. Did you take any steps to find out whether they had done so or not, or 
did YOU rest entirely upon your instructions? — ^No one reported to me that they 
were not doing their duly, and I, therefore, supposed they were. 

767S. Did you see the men put up on the table when the bribery oath was 
administered to them? — That is, on the witness table? 

7679. Yes ; did you see the voters put conspicuously upon the table ? — They 
were on the witness table of the court ; yes. 

7680. Is that tlie usual place for people to get ; that is voters ? — I do not know 
whether it is'usuai or unusual ; I could not help agents calling the parties on there. 

7681. Can you assign any reason why they were mounted on tlie table to take 
the oath? — No. 

7682. Was notit sugaested to your mind that it was an improper thing; did 
not it suggest itself to you, that it was an improper thing to put a man tlieve to 
administer the bribery oath ? — No. 

7653. Was this man present at that time, shouting out while they were taking 
the oath, cahing them perjurers? — While I was in the court ? 

7654. Yes; whilst you were in the court, did you see voters, respectable 
[)ersons, put upon that table and the oath administered to them while this man 
was shouting out Stockport murderers and perjurers, and words of that descrip- 
non r — I dare say he shouted out to all the persons. 

7685. In your presence ? — 1 think it very likely ; I do not know that I heard 
him. 

7686. Did you not think it necessary to take some steps upon such an occasion? 
— 1 told him unless he was quiet he should be removed from the court. 

7687. Did that keep him quiet ? — Yes, for a time, 

7688. Was he quiet all the lime you were there?- -No; once or twice I had 
occasion to speak to him. 

7(389. Did he remain quiet?— He did for a time. 

7690, Did be call out again before you went away ? — Very likely. 

7G91. Did y<»u remove him? — No. 

7692. Did think you were doing your duty? — Yes, and I say if I had pro- 
ceeded then to use the force I might have been able to obtain to remove him, it 
would have created more impediment to the polling, and would have been likely 
to have lost much more time, and would have been likelv to have caused a serious 

riot ; 
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riot ; ray object was to get the polling on as fast as possible, and to facilitate 
every voter. 

7693- I understand you have a great deal of influence with the people ; 
that you attribute to that the quiet way in wliich Colonel Chattertou was listened 
to • — I attribute it to that in a great measure. 

7694. To your own personal influence?— -I think that had considei-able weight. 

7695. Did you take any steps to use that personal influence on the day of the 
polling ? — Yes. 

7696. Where? — At that booth. 

7697. Whom to? — To any parties; I begged them to keep quiet and orderly. 

7698. Did they do so? — They did, and then they would go on a«ain a.s they 
always will at tho.se times. 

7699. Did you laugh and joke? — I had no laughing and joking, I was too 
serious. I can assure you ; I did, to the best of my judgment, to Insure that every 
person should have a fair access to the poll, and have a fair election. 

7700. And it is my duty to examine you as to that ; you had au affidavit laid 
before you ; do you know that by a recent Act of Parliament if an affidavit is laid 
before an officer he is bound to adjourn the poll, in case of a riot: — I liad no 
report from Mr. Gore Jones, nor was any report sent to me by the deputies to say 
that there was a riot. 

7701. Did you read the affidavit? — Mr. Fitzsimons brought a number, and 
would not leave them with me ; he said, “ Do you refuse to take them Mr. 
Sheriff?” I said, “ f do not, but whilst you and Mr. Morrogh are going on in 
this altercation I cannot tell what you are about.” He took up the affidavits, or 
whatever they were. 

7702. I put you this question ; did not Mr. Fiiz.simons read them over dis- 
tinctly to you in your presence, every word of them? — Those affidavits; he read 
Mr. Evans’s over, and he may have read two or three others, but not the bundle 
he brought. 

7703. Did he read an affidavit over to you complaining of the violence and dis- 
turbance going on at the polling-booths, and calling upon you, as the returning 
officer under the Act of Parliament, to adjourn the poll; did he read to you an 
affidavit of that description of his own ? — I do not recollect he did. 

7704. There is something pointed about this affidavit, the affidavit of Mr, 
Fitzsimons, stating upon the face of it that there was violence and disturbance 
going on at the polling-places, and calling upon you, as the returning officer under 
an Act of Parliament recently passed, to adjourn tlie proceedings of those booths 
where the violence was going on, and he read it over distinctly to you, in your 
presence ? — I do not say such a thing may not have occurred, but I do not 
remember it. 

7705. By the Covimitlee^ Not any one? — To that effect, such as the learned 
Counsel has stated. 

7706. Mr. Serjeant Kinglaks.] To that effect; just let us get this right; do 
you recollect any application made to you by Mr. Fitzsimons as to the adjourn- 
ment of the poll at all? — Yes, but not upon affidavit; I do not recollect an 
affidavit. 

7707. Will you undertake to say he had not an affidavit with him ?— No, I will 
not underiake to say he had not an affidavit with him. 

7708. Will you undertake to say lie did not read it to you? — I will not. 

7709. Was not Mr. Robert Morrogh present, and did not he in your presence 
say there was never a (juieter election, upon tlie application of Mr. Fitzsimons for 
adjournment ? — Mr. Robert Morrogh was present on one occasion ; I do not know 
whether it was then. 

77 1 0. You do not follow me ; I ask you whether upon Mr. Fitzsimons making 
an application to ymu to adjourn the poll upon an affidavit, stating that there was 
violence and disturbance going on in the polling-booths, did not Mr. Robert 
Morrogh, in your presence, interfere, and say that there never was a quieter 
election, and upon wliich you refused to adjourn? — Ido not know whether he 
made use of such an observation ; it is very possible he might have ; it is seven or 
eight months ago ; I did not take any note of those things, nor do I carry them 
in my mind. 

77 * 11 . Let me call your attention to this affidavit : “ Borough of Cork. Henry 
Fitzsimons, of the city of Cork, solicitor, the conducting agent of Colonel 
Cliattercon, one of the candidates at the present election, maketh oath and saith, 
52S. 1 1 3 
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that he has read the information or affidavit sworn by William Connor, of Abbey 
street, in said borouijli, tailor, and saith, that the contents of said infoniiation' 
respecting the saving of his life, the threats and violent assaults made upon iiim’ 
are true; saith that deponent made an iufurmation before the polling upon this 
clay, before Gore Jones, Esquire, resident magistrate, in the presence^ of the 
returning officer for the borough, in which he truly described the state of the 
polling places ; saitb, that after the polling commenced, deponent visited all said 
polling places, and that at each and every of them deponent saw riotous mobs 
and men and women armed with sticks and stones, tlireatening the lives of the 
voters for Colonel Cluitterton. Defionent saith, that having represented the cir- 
cumstattces aforesaid to the said Jones, he accompanied deponent ivith a party of 
cavalry to the several polling places at Harpur’s-lnne Market, Barrack-street Market 
and Shandon Market, and that the said Jones admitted to deponent the utter 
im[)ossibiIi;y of bringing up voters in the interest of Colonel Chatierton without 
danger of loss of life or bodily injury ; saith, that deponent took the said William 
Connor, who is a Protestant, into his car to save his life, and that deponent and 
his nephew, who accompanied him, and the said Connor, were all and each struck 
with sticks and stones, and saitb, that the said Jones himself and the soldiers were 
also struck with stones. Deponent saitii, that the several polling places about the 
city have been newly powder paved, thereby giving to the mob every facility and 
encouragx-ment to assault with stones. Deponent saitb, that deponent is likewise 
afraid to send proper parties to check personation into the booths, lest they should 
be assaulted and injured ; and deponent saitb, tiiat a general system of rioting 
and intimidiitiou ot the worst description ever witnessed for 20 years is practised 
by the parties m the interest of M.-ssrs. Murphy and Fagan, the opposing candi- 
dates ; and saith, that the houses of various voters have been broken and seriously 
injured, even at this early hour of the day (to o’clock in the mornina) f,,,- the 
put|,.,sc ot iDtitmdating other voters from pollins. (signed) Henry Filzsimons 
sworn before me the I2th day of July 1S52, Wm. Ed. White, a magistrate for 
bald borough I ask you whether that affidavit was read over to you in the pre- 
sence ol Mr. Eobert Morrogh, upon the application made to you to adjourn the 
polling.— I cannot call to iriind; Ido not recollect lhat that affidavit was read 
ovei^ but I do reilieinber Mr. Fitzsimons calling upon me to adjourn the booths. 

/ 7 i-» Ml. James. j Winch booth? — The booths generally 

7713. p adjourn the whole poll? -In those different markets, the places of 
polling ; I think It was soiiiewiiere about the time Mr. Fitzsimons came in to me: 
It was about half-past nine to ten. 

7714. Mr Serjeant Jaia-Mc.] Was that in Mr. Robert Morrogh’s presence 1 - 

It was stated to me. ® 



7715- An application made to you for adjournment ?-I tliink so 

Mr. Hedges Eyre Chatterton ?-Tell me 

Which IS the hamster. 

madl’tn ^ i "'ss Hc tliece at the time when the application was 

nidcte to you I — I do not remberthat he was 

"“‘i up°» tl’is appli- 

on ete'f^Spctin T’ TT as a guide to you, it was the 

r,f ‘‘o know that he mai the obser.a- 

Ly.’ Ins observation have influenced my conduct; that U all I can 

— Mrl\kker‘ what you call the sub-sheriff' 

77:^0. He was your legal adviser l-I have none beyond the sub-sheriff. 

slie^lff’and adviser f-I consulted with mv sub- 

d'e *’b-“tr ' adviser; I have none beyond 



to ^rive "“"'e infomintion that the corporation were willing 

cinrt dotcTd mor’ ™ "-aiUets, some of the markets; voa said some 

had made t o apphcnt.on to them r-I understood Mr. Fagan bad' made it. 

I Ihmk it wms liefore'rre^c'eWorthe ^ 

tiieir being given until .be Tuesday after ;’ I diin’"so.'''"''' 

,,24. Ion say Mr. Fitzsimons several times suggested, I understand, some 

alterations ; 
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alterations; he objected for certain reasons, which he stated to vou ? He 

objected to three of tiie markets, I think, wljen they were named. 

7725. Oid you take time to consider with reference to his application as to 
several of them ? — I did as to several. 

7726. Did yOM ever yourself, persomilly, after you had said you rvoulil take 
lime to consider, have any comiimnication with Mr. Fitasiraous upon the subject 
afienvards, or did you leave itemirely to the sub-slieriff? — I tliiiik I stated belure, 
I will not be sure, I had tnyself seen Mr. Fiizsimous personallv, but I had 
instructed my sub-sheritf to see him. 

7727. Is the sub-sheriff here ; is he to be called ; are we to see him That 
I cannot say. 

7728. Can you tell me, will he be here to give an explanation himself? — I do 
not know. 

7729. Whatever communication was had with from Mr. Fitzsimons upon the 
subject, would it follow m hat you told the deputy ? — I had some communication 
with Mr. Fitzsimons, and T am not sure I had it direct myself. 

773O; Dtfl you consult the deputy sheriff with reference to the proper place 
for putting the polling-place ; did you consult him upon the subject r — 1 did not ; 
Mr. Fitzsimons had made an objection to some places. 

7731. Were you influenced by his opinion ; did you take bis opinion upon the 
matter '! — Only to know whether any better places could be procured ; no more 
than that. 

7732. Did you adopt Mr. Fitzsimons' suggestion in any instance r — 1 did not, 
except in tlie only one that I was able to And a more' eligible place than the 
northern potato market, which I agreed with Mr. Fitzsimons ; though I considered 
it more central, I agreed, if we could procure one lower clown the hill, it would 
be better to do so, therefore I adopted the Shandon Market. 

7733 - fact, did you adopt any one of his suggestions?— I did not, and I 
gave the reasons for it; I would have adopted them if I could have obtained more 
eligible places. 

7734. About the question of deputies, did you select them yourself, or leave 
them to the sub-sheriff to select? — I desired him to submit to me a list, in which 
be should give a fair proportion, rather leaning to the Con.servative side. 

7735. Did you do so ? — I directed him to give me a list. 

7736. Did you leave it to him to make the selection ? — Ye.s. 

7737. And did you adopt it without an alteration ? — I believe the only altera- 
tion was, I put in one party, Mr. Feath, I think. 

7738. You had heard, you said, about those Stockport riots ; I understood you 
you were very sorry that the election was coming on in Ireland at that time r — 
Yes, I was, knowing the country well. 

7739. Why?~I considered anything of that kind just preceding an election 
could not but cause more or less excitement in the public mind ; that was my 
reason. 

7740. Was that before or after you had seen the placards about the town of 
Cork ; when did you first see them about the Stockport riots ? — I should say it 
was long before that when it was pretty well known we were to have a general 
election ; I was regretting, as many others no doubt did, that anything of the kind 
had occurred in this country, that we were to have a general election so imme- 
diately afterwards. 

7741. You saw those placards about all over the place ? — I saw some of 
them. 

7742. How long before the election? — I cannot say. 

7743. About a week, or how long? — It is very possible they were ; I cannot 
tell really ; I saw them, most assuredly. 

7744. Y"ou say, anticipating that excitement would be likely to arise ? — I did 
not anticipate exactly excitement. 

7745. You say you anticipated some excitement would be likely to arise ? — I 
said the public mind of Ireland would be likely to be excited upon a sulyect of 
that kind. 

7746. Just turn your attention to this; the nomination being fixed on the 
Friday, you knew' that the election of course could not take place on the Sunday, 
and the Sunday would intervene before the day of polling ; did it ever suggest 
itself to your mind that it would be under those circumstances an unwise and 

528. I 1 4 ■ imprudent 
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imprudent thing, to allow the Sunday to intervene between the days of nomination 
and polling? — I eould not avoid it. 

7747. Why?— I understood that I must give a certain number of dear days’ 
notice; that brought it up to the Friday, the soonest. 

7748. The soonest? — Yes, and if there had been any doubt upon niy mind 

whether I could postpone it till the Monday. ’ 

11 A 9 ' VVhat doubt; why not have had the nomination on the Monday '-—It 
would have been a question of the eighth and ninth day ; I jiad no ieoal adviser 
beyond the sub-sheritf, and the question was whether in reading- the Act of Par- 
liament the Sunday would have been a day to count ; 1 thought if tliere was anv 
doubt upon the question, it -was infinitely better to be on the safe side. ^ 

7750. The nomination was on Friday?— Yes. 

7751. If Sunday is to count, you ought to have had the election on the Sunday 
you acted upon that, you know ; by having the election on the Monday you 
excluded the Sunday; there must be, I understand, one clear day between the 
nomination and the election ? — Yes. 

7752. You fixed the nomination on the Friday, and you rejected the Sunday • 
why did you not have tlie nomination on the Monday in the same spirit?— If 
there was any doubt raised, I thought it better to steer clear, and having no other 
adviser in law but the sub-sheriflF, having been refused an assessor, at least not 
having one given on my application, I acted to the best of my judgment, without 
reference to whether Sunday intervened or not for any other purpose. 

7753- I^id it ever occur to you that the Sunday would be a very undesirable 
day 10 intervene at any i-ate r— 1 think had I even named the Mondav, still the 
buntlay must have intervened. 



7754. Not between the nomination and the polling ?— Before the nomination, 
as It would have been after the reception of the writ. 

7755- If ynu had named the Monday the day of nomination, tlie election would 
have been on the Wednesday r— Yes. 

7756- Fhe nomination was on Friday? — Yes, it was. 

7757. We know it is desirable to have the polling as soon as possible after the 

nomination — Clearly. ‘ 

7758. Did it ever occur to you that it was an undesirable thing to allow the 

bunday to intervene ?-I thought if I could have run no risk by naming the 
ncminat on on the Monday, I would have been much better pleased to have 
the ounday not intervenino-. ‘ 

election* I would rather get on as quickly as possible with the 

7760. Was there anything about Sunday with reference to the Roman Catholic 
thcir chapels r— I never wish to give opportunities for discussions in 
ehapels or chapel-yards if it can be iielped. 

Pnthol” did you hrst know that there liad been addresses bv Roman 

Cathnlic priests on the Sundayr— I read it in the public prints. 

adi'estd . Serjeant Murphy 

you mean on {he day of 

7/64. \es. — les, of course I was. 

77C7^ LkVou?-h“irve{y'«ke^^^^ 

for'ite'a^i'sl^r ,1’“'',®^:'- Mm-phy thank the Roman Catholic priests 

Afc lriea f Mu' uIcl':,"^ olection .^-I do not recollect what 

‘ — 60 Did von b ’'t.’- teieience to that at all, if he did say anything. 
eIe«io;h_rTm?l^!“ fr‘i'™'' f°'' '>>0 share they had takeS ill the 

time I do m t hm ^ ^ -'Ory likely he did ; at this 

--L H ue ™ u ‘‘"‘ -''■■■ Murphy said on that occasion, 

likely'he dil ‘ ''ooolJoction on the one side or the other?— I think it is very 

7771. 1 want to know how it was?— I do not remember, 
indeedr’ ''''“''octiou about it, one way or the other f— I have not, 



7773- ''<=“ 
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."“,1 "ill not undertake to stvear 

that he dni not, but at this time of day I do not rememher. 

■ - *=<=ffnnt Morphy say words to this effect; he would class them 

m military file, and he would begin with the Roman-catholic priests; do you 
lecollect any expiession of that kind; he would class them in military file Ld 
Im would begin with the Roman-catholic priests to thank them ?-I do not recol- 

7775. As to this statement you were so reluctant to make known, “ I am 
coming heie; I think it right to tell yon we know, before we go to the poll we 
are beaten; are those the wordv-I think to this effect ; it is%nly fair or riAl 
^ conbidered it partially confidential, m tbe presence of Mr. Gore 

'r'' explained all that; I want the words?— The words were, 
I Ihliil, We know that we are beaten,” or words to that effect. 

fha^t^hV'pvnecieH why at that lime ; was he complaining of the disturbance 

that he expected to be going on in the town, and did he refer to that as the cause; 

m „ ;1 Ih» Ji'turt'ance in the 

be beatetl^ •><= inew’ they should 

777s. bid ho attribute it to the state of distutbance he had seen, and antici- 
pated would take place during the day?_Oh no, he did not. 

7779 - Did he mention anything about a disturbance at that time ; was he 
complaining to you at the time?— No; he was addressing himself to Mr. Gore 
Jones with those documents. 

7780. At the same time ?— At the same time he stated that. 

7781. Did he tell .Mr. Gore Jones, in your presence, that ire anticipated that 

the voters of Colonel aralterton would be interrupted as they went to the poll, 
at the very time he made use ot that e.xpression ?— 1 do not recollect that he said 
anything of that kind ; he said, from what had come to his knowledge, he thought 
It only fair, or words to that effect, that they were sure to be beaten. ° 

7782. Did he at that time, in your presence, state to Mr. Gore Jones, that he 
anticipated violence in the town, and call upon Mr. Jones to do his best to prevent 
It ?— 1 do not know what words he used to Mr. Jones ; but I believe Mn Jones 
13 Here, and he will answer that question, very likely, and it would be belter to 
leave it to Mr. Jones. 

7783- Did he, at the same time, complain that some of Colonel ChattertonV 
voters had been kidnapped and carried off, and brought into Cork, some of them 
the mght before ; was not it with reference to that lie said it came to his know- 
ledge?— If the particular matter did come to liis knowledge, I do not know. 

77S4. Did be allude to certain of tbe voters having been carried away from 
his own party, and brought into Cork the night before ?— I do not recollect it. 

7785. You seem to recollect very little?— It was a matter partially confidential, 
aiid 1 do not wish to say a word about it. 

7786. Out of justice to Mr. Fitzsimons, I must put it to you ; when he said, 
from what had come to his knowledge, did not he, at the same time, refer to the 
fact, that It had come to his knowledge that Colonel Chatterton’s voters had been 
taken away, and many of them brought into Cork the night before, and had been 
kept drinking in the town of Cork during the night r— I answer you again, I do 
not recollect MV. Fitzsimons making any such observation to me or Mr. Gore 
Jones in my hearing ; I do not say he did not ; but I do not remember it. 

7787. By the Committee.] You did not hear it?~I do not recollect hearing it. 

7788. Mr. Serjeant Kiiiglake.] Did he allude at all to the violence he andci- 
pated r — I do not recollect. 

7789. V\'ast his his complaint to Mr. Jones? — From the exertions,! apprehended, 
made by the other party, that they had turned the scale. 

7790* And again, before the magistrate, did not he make an application in 
your presence to Mr. Jones; did you hear him make an application to Mr. Jones, 
in which he said he anticipated that there would be violence and disturbance in 
the town ; surely you can tell that ? — I do not know that he did anticipate it : I 
cannot say. 

779 !• What did he come to you about? — What did he come about ? He came 
to Mr. Gore Jones, not to me. 

7792. What about?— I presume to aim himself against anything that might 
occur, by putting statements before him. 

52S. K K 7793 - Did 
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7793. Did he state so ? — I say, I presume he did. 

7794. Do you mean you have no knowledge of it, or that you forget what he 
said ? — I cannot say what those statements were ; he came in with them. 

7795. Did you not hear him make a statement to him ? — Yes. 

7796. What was it about r — That, from what had come to his knowledge, they 
were beaten, or would be beaten. 

7797. Nothing about violence ? — I dare say he might have made the observa- 
tion, that he wished to be prepared against violence, 

7798. Were not these the very words: “A number of our voters have been 
taken away, and if we do not get proper assistance, we must be beaten ;”*are 
not those, in substance, the exact words used by him ; are you able to swear that 
those are not, in substance, the words ? — If he used those words, he went further 
by saying, “ I think it is only fair or right,” or words to that effect ; he may have 
used those words, I say ; but, in addition, he said what I have before told you. 

7799. By the Committee.'] Do you mean to say that he did use them?— 
i cannot say. 

7800. All that you heard is what you have stated r — AH I can recollect that 
made an impression upon me. 

7801. Mr. Serjeant Kmglake.] Not all that you heard, but all that you recol- 
lect ? — All that 1 state in the way I speak of. 

7803. Will you undertake to say that those words were not used? — I could 
not undertake to say. 



Re-examined by Mr. James. 

7803. You have been asked about Mr. Fitzsimons reading, in the presence of 
Mr. Morrogh, some affidavit ; w-as the first request Mr. Fitzsimons made to you, 
of the first statement, a statement that something was going on in Harpur-lane? 
— I went to Harpur-lane, having seen Mr. Evans coming from that direction ; 
I had not seen Mr. Fitzsimons after I had left Mr. Gore Jones that time; I met 
. him there first. 

7804. You say, when Mr. Fitzsimons brought you this affidavit, he brought 
several other documents you had no opportunity of reading, because he did not 
leave them with you; the first he brought you before eight o’clock was 
Mr. Evans s? — That was to Mr, Gore Jones, and not to me; the first affidavit 
in reference to anybody having been injured was that of Mr. Evans. 

7805. Evans’s case? — Yes. 

7806. lhat was brought to Mr. Gore Jones? — No, brought to me at the court- 
house, after I had returned from Hurpur-lane, where I had left Mr. Gore Jones. 

7807* How soon after did you see him with those additional papers or affidavits, 
or whatever they were ? —An hour or two ; I cannot say how lont^. 

7808. You understood bis application was to adjourn the whole poll throughout 
the city r All those booths, decidedly, and to adjourn the election ; but it more 
particularly applied to the three booths, the three that were especially mentioned; 
I think it more applied to thein, in consequence of what had occurred. 

7809. Was it after this statement made by Mr. Fitzsimons to you that you 
deputed the two magistrates to go round and report to you ?— It was after the first 
statement made I requested the magistrates to go and see how far the statements 
were correct; I did not wish to leave the court-house in case I should be wanted ; 
that vvas after the first statement made to me. 

7810. What did you say that report was ; what were its terms? — The report 
I received was. all was going on quietly. 

7811. That was a deputation ot one Conservative and one Liberal magistrate? 
—1 believe those were the two that went round ; Mr. Gibbinos and Mr. Donegan ; 
I am not certain as to Mr. Gibbiugs ; and the report brouslft to me was, that all 
was quiet ; but I am not prepared to say by whom it was bro^u^ht. 

7812. With reference to the people on the table ; just describe, will you, how it 
was they w^ere placed on a table ? — Tliey were asked to come up on the table ; it 
IS the witness table in the court-house, 

7813. Is It where every witness is sworn ?— Yes, in the law proceedings in the 

court. ® 

7814. Were you sitting near the voter who was sworn? — I was just on the 
bench ; 1 could reach over to the parlies. 

7815. You received the writ. Now, as to the 9th and loih Viet. c. 30, there is 

only 
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only one section in it, and after recitina that “ it i. , , 

new form ot notice for election of Members to serve in Parl nme ‘ 

and so on, that in every borough in Ireland ret,™;, ^ Pari, amen, for all cmes.” 

a Member or Members to serve in Parliament the slierTlf or ffi'"" *° ‘T' “ 
the duty of giving such notice helongs, shair^roceed to eleott t f 

7810. h ot, receivedthewrit on the Sunday?— Yes 

7817. _4nd you putthe best construction you could u non the Act 

—Yes, alter conferring ,vilh my sub-sheriff. ^ Parliament 

7818. As to the uoinination,' and the Sunday, would there have been as mnel, 

ea\C!temeii£ the clay before the nomination as the dav before the nnllinff • >t 
chapels would there have been so much evcite,.,e,u Ves ® 

it Imuld.^' ™ Mo“<iay ?-Yes, I should think 

powder pavement, any suggestion beii„> 
made about the powder pavement r — To wlioin 
7S21. To you, about tbe time of li.ring the booths ?— No 

thofe';o,”:rrn“o. 

7823. Nor about the contractor or the Wide Street Commissioners ?— No. 

find r”*' AT ''ooollectlon, was any communication made of that 

kind r— No commumcation was made of that kind 

the^b^ihfv'' arrangements about 
snblerr it Sl7 o'*" ”■ ™y communication being made to me upon tbe 

mwder i-i ’ fif duty it is to replenish the streets bv 

powde. pavement throughout the year, and there is no particular day marked for 
mill to go out. 

7826. I mean, by M,-. Fitzsimons or any other person, when you « ere makino- 
the ariangements, was any such suggestion made to you?-I do not think am- 
tlnng was said to me by anybody about the powder pavement. 

7627- If on said it was a peaceable election ; do you draw a distinction in Ire- 
land particularly between a not and a rowI-Certaiuly, a very wide distinction. 

;i I particular duty was to see that the voters were not obstructed, was 

£ not. ihat was my object, and I conceived it was my duly. 

7h29 Did you see any riot, or was there any riot that your attention was 
Qirected £0 ; I do not mean any row, one man being struck by anotlier, but at 
thekl^c? attention called to anything of the kind ?— I saw nothing of 

Examined by the Committee. 

7830. Did I understand you to say that you visited the p oiling booths, all of 
them, once m the day? — All of tliem once in the day. 

7831. And some of them twice?— When my attention was particularlv called 
^the Lee \\ ard, when oue of the bootlis ha-( been adjourned ; that was Shandon 
Market and Harpur-laiie ; I was twice there in the morning; I saw Mr. Evans 
coming from it ; I had been there, and waited till Mr, Gore Jones came down 
with the troops. 

7832. At what hour did you first go to Harpu r -lane ?— A little after eivlit I 

think ; between eight and nine. ” 

7S33. Did you hud Harpur-lane, at that time, the booths themselves crowded 
at Harpur-lane, or were they open and easy of access r — I found them sufficient! v 
open tor any one to poll ; and both the constabulary, whose dutv it was to keep 
the avenue up to the booths clear, and the deputie's of those booths, stated ilint 
there was no interruption. 

tr people congi-egated in the streets and lanes leading up to 

; in what state were they ?— I went along and went down to tin; 
end ot the Parade, where I saw Mr. Cleburne in Mr.^Nake’s shop ; I saw a crowd 
or people, a great many women, with men amongst them. I told them they must 
< isperse ; tliat that was no place for them to be congregated at all ; that was just 
alter this party had been struck, as I heard; I told them. “You had better 
K K 2 disperse 
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disperse at once, tlie troops are coming, and tlie end of it will be, •yon will be al 
shot.” 

7835. How far was that crowd from the booths; what was the length of it-^ 

It is a considerable length of street from there down to the entrance of the 
booths. 

7836. You said upwards of 200 yards? — It may have been more. 

7837. It is not under that? — It is not under that, the part I allude to. 

7838. What hour was it you came the second time? — After three o’clock and 
before four o’clock, but I cannot say exactly. 

7839. At that time, between three and four o’clock, was there more excitement 
and a larger crowd collected together than there was the previous time you were 
there ? — In the market do you mean ? 

7840. In the market and round about. — I do not think there was much more- 
there might have been more confusion. 

7841. Had they got nearer to Harpur-lane? — They were in a place called 
Market-street, a wide open space, that is outside the approach to this market. 

7842. Was the crowd materially increased when you came down the second 
time? — I do not remember they were ; I found no difficulty in driving in there; 
I was on an outside car then ; I found no difficulty in driving in myself. 

7S43, To Shandon Market? — That is the Lee Ward. 

7844. How early did you get there ? — I think from half-past twelve till one. 

7845. Did you visit that a second time likewise ? — Yes ; it was after the second 
visit to Harpur-lane. I am not sure whether I went there before or immediately 
after Harpur-lane ; I started from one point and came round the town. 

7846. Did you not visit them all between tR's, early time of eight and nine or 
twelve and one ? — No. 

7S47. The time you went round the whole of them was between three and 
four ? — Yes, that was about the time I took the round of the whole of them. 

7848. Did you find at Shandon Market that the crowd had very much increased? 
— No ; I should say they were quieter of the two, because the excitement that 
had been occasioned by the adjournment of the polling had passed away ; though 
there was a great crowd of people tliere, tliere was nothing more than a crowd in 
the street that I could observe ; nothing going on, and no complaint was made by 
the constabulary or anv one else. 

7849* ^ asking you wliat you saw yourself? — I did not observe anvlhino" on 
the second visit. ' ° 



7850. In passing from one of those polling-booths to the other, even in the 
afternoon of the day, you must go through almost all the city of Cork ? — I went 
through a great part except the outlets. 

78.5** During that time did you see any unusual crowd, comparing that with 
ordinary elections, about the streets at that time ?— I did not see anythin<f but 
what I have been iu the habit of seeing at elections. ° 

7852. You did not see them rioting or in a more excited state than crow'ds of 
people gathered together^ at an election usually are ?— Nothing came to my 
knowledge, nor any impediment to my passing through the streets as freely as 
•through them on a crowded day. 

7853* many persons .should you say were congregated all together in the 
town jn all the parts you saw ?— I never made the slightest calculatTon ; I could 
give no idea of the number that might be out; the day was pretty fine: I dare 
say the greater part of the population who could get out. 

7854* As sheriff, at the time when Mr. Gore Jones arrived, did you think your 
auty ot keeping the peace was superseded and in the hands of Mr. Gore Jones ?— 
in a great measure ; I considered he had the charge of a military body and the 
•constabulary, so that Mr. Gore Jones, I considered, took precedence of the mayor 
as we as myself; the mayor was the head of our magistrates, and I considered 
e ooK precedence; it was so received ; I understood became down especially 
to take clmrge whenever the aid of a military force was required. 

♦ ^ furnish you with any document or any instructions given to him 

to the effect that he was to take charge of the whole of the town ?— He showed 
“lo ^ Under Secretary. 

/ 50. In consequence of Mr. Gore Jones being there, you thought, to a great 
extent, yonr responsibil.ty was relieved ?— To a very great extent! no doubt of 
day ^ and the mayor were on their horses going round with the troops during the 

7857. Did 
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7557. Hid you notice any placards round the town prior to the election? 

I think there were some such as is usual on such occasions. 

7558. Were there any about the Stockport murders '—There were, and they 

were ordered to be taken down by the police. ^ 

7859* see that they had been removed? — I saw them removed from 

several places. 

7860. Saw them removed before the day of election r— I think they had been 
put up some time previously and removed, and were put up again. 

7861. Were they there on the Sunday previous to the polling? — -They had 
been posted up previous to that ; I think so; I know Mr. Gore Jones said he 
had ordered them to be taken down; I considered it one of my first duties to 
have them taken down, and had them taken down, 

7862. You have mentioned that you were at the court-house, where the polling 

was going on, some part of the day t — Yes. ° 

7863. Was that the place you principally remained at? — It was; it was the 
centre of the town. 

7864- You were in the Justices’ room, where you were ready to be found r — 
Accessible, and known to be there all day ; I was not out upon any other matter 
such as an inspection of the booths; I was known to be there to ail parties. 

7865. Did you in any way, during the day, conceal yourself or 20 away at all ? 
— Certainly not ; quite the reverse. 

7866. Now you say you remained tliere some time ; did you not move from 

the court-liouse till about three o’clock ? — Not after I had returned after beinc 
up to the booth that was adjourned. ” 

7867. You went up to the booth that was adjourned, and then you returned 
down to the court-house? — Yes, I returned down to the court-house. 

7868. You remained entirely there? — I remained there until I went round to 
inspect all the booths. 

7869. What made you go round to inspect all the booths? — I was anxious to 
hear from the deputies themselves what was going on. 

7870. Had you heard a report of any disturbance? — A report had been made 
to me, which caused me to send out the magistrates in the first instance ; some- 
thing like throwing stones was taking place. 

7871. You mentioned, after you had sent out the two magistrates, a report 
came to you ; by whom did that report come to you ? — I am not sure whether it 
was the magistrates or either of them, but it was brought in. 

7872. A U'ritten report? — A verbal statement that they had come back, and 
all was quiet. 

7873. Do you recollect whether it was the magistrates ? — I cannot say, but 
I think it was one of them ; I cannot be quite sure. 

7874. What time of the day was that ? — I should think before 12 o’clock; it 
might be before 11 ; it was after 10 I am certain and before 12 ; but I cannot 
say any exact time; it was most likely after 10, but I cannot say whether it was 
before 1 1 or not. 

7875. Had you desired those magistrates to go about the town to those different 
polling places?— To go round to the different places and report anything like 
congregating of the people, so as in any way to impede the course of the 
election. 

7876. You have told us that Jlr. Eitzslmons complained at some time; two or 
three times, or upon two or three occasions, did not he? — During that day? 

7877* Yes. — He was in with me two or three times. 

7878. Did anybody ever complain to you except Mr. Fitzsimons? — I think 
Mr. Eyre Chatterton did on one occasion. 

7879. That is the barrister? — Yes, the barrister; the gentleman who asked me 
■for a deputation to Captain White. 

7880. Where was it you were required to adjourn the poll; at the court-house? 
— I was in the court-house in the sheriff's room, 

7881. Did you bear of Mr. Gore Jones receiving a wound from a stone?- — 

I heard of it when the proceedings of the day were over. 

7882. You did not hear of it till the evening ? — I did not. 

7883. Did you see .Mr. Gore Jones in the course of the day? — I do not recol- 
lect that I saw him after I had left him with the dragoons in the Harpur-lane 
Market and Exchange Ward Market; I do not think I saw him again during 
the remainder of the polling ; not to see him to speak to. 

528. K K 3 7884. Did 
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7SS4. Did you see Mr. Sarsfield during the day?— I forget whether I did 
not ; I believe he was at the Barrack-street Market, but I do not recollect wheth^"^ 
I saw him there. 

7885. Did you see Mr. French r — I do not know whether I saw him 

7886. Did you hear of his getting hurt?— I think he was struck hi the course of 

the day. ^ 

7S87. Y/lien did you hear that ? — I suppose two or three o’clock in the after 
noon, before I went out to inspect the booths ; I think some one said that 
Mr. French had been struck; some one said that he was struck in the back - that 
a stone had been thrown. ’ ^ 

78SS. Accidentally? — Yes, I understood so. 

7889. No previous report vvas made to you about it ? — No. 

7890. Nor any other circumstances, as being an obstruction ?— I did not hear 
of any ; neither Mr. Gore Jones or the mayor made any report to me. 

7891. You said, when you went to those booths, especially the Harpur-laiie 

booth, you saw it all quiet within the booth? Yes, 

7S92. How was it outsider— That was where I had seen the parties crowded 
and had seen a crowd ot persons at the corner of the Parade and Daunt-square • 

I had seen a crowd there, and that was the only place where I had seen a crowd! 

7893. \ou went to Harpur-lane the second lime? — When I went round the 
whole ot the booths. 

7894 Did you see any mob congregated then ?— Not more than the usual 
crowd of people that there are invariably about elections. 

7895. Did you see voters going in and out quietly ?~Tliere was no impediment 
to the voters on my appearance there, and the deputies and the police said there 
was no interruption. 

7896. Do you mean outside ? — I mean their approach to the poll ; no interrup- 
tion at the poll. ^ 

7897. You did not see anything? — No, I did not. 

7898. Nor any stones thrown? — No. 

7S99. During the whole time you w’ent up and down the different boothsr—I 
did not see a single stone ; I do not say that it was not so ; I was only out at the 
two jicriucL 1 have stated during the day. 

7900. You said you appointed 19 deputies? — Yes. 

7901. There were 19 polling-booths ?— Yes. 

7902. And there were 10 Conservatives and nine Liberals ?— Yes. 

7903. Do I understand you to say that in some places there were two Con- 

servatives . -Yes ; I think the list shows two in some, and as many as three in 
ioine places m the wards, where the freemen were ; three booths were appointed 
to freemen and deputies, and all those three were Conservative men in tbe!ir poli- 
tical views. ^ 

7904. Then in some of the booths I suppose there were two Liberals ?— I think 
theie was one oootli 'yhere it was so ; I have got a list here that will point out to 
you ; I see, here, I think I find in the Corn-market Ward there were three, and 
two ot those were Liberals and one Conservative. 

ten'to nh? general they were distribmecl pretty evenly ?— I think so, there being 

79 oh. I think yon said some of the deputies who were sworn declined to server 
r ... r'V" ""eeqeence of some who had been appointed on the nomination day ; 

AT iomaindei ; I desired them to call on Saturday to be sworn in on the 

iUonclav morning; some ot tliose nominated declined to attend, and others were 
M or" in 111 their places on the Monday morning ; one or two ; I think not beyond 

790-. Were they recommended to you by Mr. Morrogh ?-It was he gave me 
the lean 11 of the names ; I did not care about the individuals, provided I had a 
an disoihntiou on the part of both candidates in reference to their political 
views; I did not care about the individuals, be they who they were, so as I had 
all nun, and men competent to discharge their duty; I had no other object. 

[The Witness withdrew. 
[Adjourned to To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 
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Mortis, ly die Mail, 



Sir JOHN YARDE BULLER, Bart., in the Chair. 



The Names of the Members were called over; — All present. 



John Gore Jones, Esq., was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. James, as follows : 

7908. ARE you a Stipendiary Magistrate, or what is your position in Ireland > 

1 am what is termed in Ireland a resident magistrate; lama stipendiai-v 

magistrate. ^ '' 

7909. Have you been at the bar? — No, never. 

7910. Do you recollect receiving directions in Dublin to go to the Cork 
election .• — Not in Dublin ; I was stationed in the county of Tipperary, at Thurles, 
in county Tipperary, where I have been for nine years. 

7911. Do you recollect receiving directions to go in your character of stipen- 
diary magistrate to attend the Cork election ? — I received upon the morning of 
Sunday, Lbe nth, a notification from the Under-Secretary, directing me to pro- 
ceed to Cork, and to give my services there as stipendiarv magistrate, for the 
election. I hold the letter in my hand. 

7912. Will you read it?— “Immediate. Dublin Castle, 10th Julv 1S52.” I 
ought to state that Thurles is 84 miles from Dublin.—" Sir, I am directed by the 
Lord Lieutenant to desire that you will proceed immediately on receipt of this 
letter to work city, to preserve the peace at the ensuing election. I am Sir, your 
obedient servant, John Wynne. To John Gore Jones, Esq., Thurles.” 

79 > 3 - Lord Eglintoun was then Lord Lieutenant?— Yes, Lord Ealintoun was 
Lord Lieutenant. ® 

7914- What time did you arrive in Cork?— I arrived about four o'clock. 

7915. On Sunday? — On Sunday. 

_ 7916. Where did you first go ?— Upon my getting out of the train I went 
nmnediately to the Imperial Hotel, to secure my bed; I then proceeded to the 
mayor’s house from that. 

7917. Is that Sir William Hackett ? — Sir William Hackett. 

7918. Did you see him ?— No, I was not fortunate enough to find him at home. 

79 ’ 9 * you call upon the sheriff, and leave your card there? — Immediately 

alter ; I left a note upon my card, stating that l' was at the Imperial Hotel, and 
1 should be very glad to see or hear from him upon his return. 

7920. You called upon him as an authority of the town ? — Yes, I called upon 
hmi as an authority of the town. I then proceeded to the county inspector, Mr. 
Fo.x, staling that I had not been fortunate enough to find either the mayor or the 
sheriff. 

7924. You saw him ? — I saw him. 

7922. Yes ; go on, if you please ?— I wanted to know what arrangements had 
been made for the preservation of the peace of the city. 

You knew of course, and had ascertained that the polling was on the 
loliowing Monday ? — At eight o’clock in the morning, on the following- Monday. 

7924. What was the result of your interview with the inspector ? — The result 
pf iiiy interview with the inspector was, that he stated there were 200 policemen 
mCork; that they had been allocated to the booths ; and that the military, he 
understood, had been ordered to be in barracks, ready, if called upon. 

7925- Was that the result of your interview with him? — That was the result, 
and I made this observation, I said, “ 200 policemen will never be sufiicient to 
keep the peace of Cork ; you have allocated them all to the booths, and what am 
I to do r who will be thrown into the city to preserve the peace if I go there 

52S. K. K 4 without 
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witliout a sufficient number of policemen ? ” He said this : “ Those are the arrano-e. 
nients that have been made." I said it was a very unfair thing to me to place me 
■ without a single policeman to keep the peace of Cork, and'l said 1 should like 
very much to make a different arrangement, hut when I came to reflect upon the 
number of booths, I found I had not a single man I could draw. 

7926. They being all allocated to the dift'erent booths?— Yes, thev hein„ 

allocated to the different booths. ^ ^ 

7927. Whom did you see next ?— I next went to the Maior-oeneral of the 
district, General Mansel. 

7928. What tirne did you see Iiim ?— I saw him first, I think, about probablv 

five o clock or half-past five o’clock. ^ 

7929. On the Sunday evening? — On the Sunday evening. 

793,1 What passed with him with regard to the arrangements ?— He confirmed 
what I had been told by the county inspector, that the military had been ordered 
to remain in barracks, ready, if called upon ; and I then staled that I had preserved 
the peace in Cork in 1841, and that it was then essential that the military should 
be placed m a central position ; that the barrack was too far a great deal if any 
thing occurred. I requested he would give me military at my immediate com- 
mand in the town. 

7931. I will just ask you now, as you have yourself introduced that topic, were 

you at the Cork election of 1S41 r — I was. ^ 

7932. In the same character, for the preservation of the peace ? — Precisely 

7933- Yon have also been at the Cork county election ?— I am now speakin., 

ot ttie county election. ^ c 

7934- Do you know the character of the inhabitants of the county of Cork 
Yes, very well ; 1 have been 22 years holding my present situation. ' 

7935- The Cork county election was held in the city? — Yes. 

7936. The polling was in the city ? — Yes. 

79y. Well, was that the substance of what passed ; will you stale all that 
ppsed i that was the substance of your interview with General Mansel ?— I found 
General Mansel at home, and he acceded to my proposition ; he only bevged me 
not o make an unnecessary parade of the military, and, as far as his own'eavairy 
went, he would send them to me. 

see with reference to tlie arrangements; the mayor? 
Hivi 11' ‘ ‘ Colonel Chattertoii was not of the popular party, and 

that a grievances would fall upon that party, I went to his committee-room to 
ask If they could point out to me what 1 could do to serve them, in fact. 

/939- fhat was upon the Sunday ?— That was upon the Sunday. 

Mr®Cn; • 1,^? Colonei Chattel-ton’s coinmittec-room ■- 

iMr. Carnogie was called upon, I think. 

Chattevton, xvhere'l stated ta 
that nii Stated before, that I was ready to give any protection 

wh"t:tlcUTser“\h“em.^'““ if they’lvoullpoin. Jut’ ,0 mein 

-o!"' ™ake any suggestions 10 you ?— No. 

a Mr Dnvis J £ “itotmation that had been sworn before 

I'le borough ; on the Sunday that was. 

nication" I receiJd' 1^°’ here:— No; I sent it, in consequence of a commu- 

solicitor of Colonel Chattertoii, to the clerk of the 

was^^’kin^nf ’ ’i^^- ^ as my recollection serves me, it 

leTdon o,l„w“ “"-oots that had been 

iieiQ out to the person who made it. 

?— Some one individual. 

Cle?l1,f the nelt' ’■ s»PPOse ?-I sent it to die 

-7.2 i f ’ V, ‘^o.ti'tootion of Mr. Fittsimons. 

pared to recekS Cbatierton the circumstances, that you were pre- 

whom did von npvi^ suggestions with a view to an arrangement of matters, 
SnoYloci hat „ r 'T” '-I any other person till- 

ImCretnmcd ^ T, sheriff and the mayor would-, 

con.y;|;;i"elr “’''“k M.jFox,the 

tne a Aim Imneril H j ““^-inspector of the city of Cork, came to 

-Ao VVhow A? r‘ l- of Cork accompanied them. 

,949. VI hu 11 as that, do you remember ? — Mr. Besnard.^ 

7950. At- 
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7950. At eight o’clock you had an intenriew with Mr. Besnard and Mr. Fox ^ 
— I es. 

7951. mat arrangement was made ’-The arrangements were left precisely 
as arranged before, w.ih the exception that I again proposed going to the General ; 
and I went to the General, and I told him, from what I had sin?e heard, since I 
saw him, I felt there was a necessity that the military should be sent at such an 
hour ; and I pointed out some other places where I would also like to have a 
detachment. 

7952- here was that.- — That was upon the Shandon side; lam not sure 
where; it was not the precise spot. 

7953* Do you know Elizabeth Fort, or, as it is sometimes called, Cat Fort : was 
it there? — No, the other side. 

7954- Did jou see any other person upon tlie subject, or had your arrange- 
ments then been completed.' — Yes, my arrangements were completed as far*as 
I could make them ; for want of civil power, I had a deficiency of police. 

^y.55‘ ^ oti mean a deficiency of police to accompany you ? — To preserve the 
peace of the city ; Cork has a large population ; there are po,ooo people in 
Cork ; and you require not only a civil force, but a certain degree of stratagem ; 
I would have required men in coloured clothes to mix with the mob, and watch 
the stone-throwers, and seize upon them, and all that kind of thing. 

79,56. Vi, hat number of military did vou ascertain were at your disposal ^ The 

garrison was filled with military, I tliink ; but I chiefly employed the cavalrv 
during the day ; I had but one troop, and that troop, after a little while, I divided", 
so as to give them rest; we were 14 hours on horseback; I believe I was. 

7957* Now, did you see any other person upon the arrangements, or may I take 
it that you have explained to the Committee that the arranffcments were com- 
pleted as far as you could make them ?— About eight o’clock on the next 
morning. 

795S. I mean that night? — Nothing more was done that night. 

7959- Were you abouUhe town that evening? — I was, till about 10 o’clock; not 
laler than that. 



7960. And everything was very quiet?— I think it was, but I was not out after 
10 o’clock. 

7961. I mean, in the town everything was verv quiet." — Very quiet. 

7962. _ Did you observe any excitement, or anything at all of that kind, upon the 
Sunday —No ; I saw a number of the placards upon the wali.s on the Sunday, 
that I had seen in my own district, and which I bade be taken down, the same as 
tliey were taken down as soon as put up in Tipperary. 

79 ^ 3 - You say the same as in your own district? — Yes; I spoke to ]\fr. 
Walker, the sub-inspector, and asked why they were not taken down, and he said 
he had taken down some; I told him they ought to beat once taken down or 
defaced, and if he was not able to take them down, he ought to take exact copies 
of tiiem before he defaced them, and transmit them to the Government. 

7964. Whom did you first see in the morning? — I was up at six o’clock in the 
■ morning, and I walked round the toa-n at tliat hour; and 1 went round to the 
booths at that hour, or at least some very short time afterwards, and about eight 
o’clock, I think, or a very little time after, Mr. Beamish the high sheriff called 
upon me. 

79 ,^ 5 - What state did you find the town in when you made your matitudiiial 
visit?— It seemed perfectly quiet. 

“ 9 ^ 6 - Did you see at that time any symptom of anytbinggoing on, or anything 
indicating- in any direction the organisation of a riot, or preparation for a riot? 
— None at that fiour. 

7967. By the Coni 7 nittee.] At what hour? — Between half-past six and seven. 

7908. Mr. James.] You returned to the hotel ? — I went, not to the hotel 
where I remained, but I went to Lloyd’s, where I had ordered the military to be 
at eight o’clock ; I was standins at the hotel when the cavalrv and infantry came 
down. 

7969. What time did they come into the city ? — About eight o’clock. 

7970. That was the place, was it, of rendezvous? — Yes. 

7971. Now, just one moment; do you recollect upon that occasion some infor- 
mation being brought to you bv Mr. Fitzsimons? — To Mr. Beamish. 

7972. What lime did you see Mr. Beamish? — I tliink half-past eiiibt, or about 
eight. 

528. Ll 7973. Did 
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7973. Did he come to you? — Yes, he came to me and Sir William Hackett 

the mayor, some very short time afterwards. ’ 

7974. You cannot be punctual, I suppose, to a few minutes? — .No. 

797.5. Do you recollect, while hir. Beamish was with you. Mr. Fitzsimons 
cominu in vvith some affidavits? — Perfectly. 

797b. Just state, if you please, your recollection of what passed ? When Mr 

Fitzsimons told me that he had an inforiuation to be sworn, I said, “ I suppose this* 
is for the preservation of the general peace, to give me some foundation to ?o 
on," or some observation of that kind ; and he said, “ Yes and I said, I have 
anticipated your object, you see, by having the military here.” And Mr. Fitz- 
sirnons then read the information to me, and I took it, I think. 

7977. About a person of the name of Evans, was not it? — The information 

was returned to the Clerk of the Peace; it was a long information, but amountino- 
to nearly what I say. ® 

7978. Did he say anything?— Yes, we had a good deal of conversation. I 
conceived what he stated to me was contidential ; tlierefore, from that hour to the 
present, except yesterday, what Mr. Beamish said, I never mentioned it to a 
single individual. He gave Mr. Beami.sti and me to understand that there was 
not the least chance ol' Colonel Chatterton’s success. I thought the communi- 
cation W'as made confidentially, and therefore I never mentioned it, till I saw 
5 /r. Beamish here yesterday, to a human being. 

7979. That was made to Mr. Beamish and vourself? — To Mr. Beamish and 
myself. 

7980. Or to you, rather, in Mr. Beamish’s presence? — He said the suburban 
voters had changed ; they had come in; he had expected them to support him, 
and they had gone to the other party ; in fact, I understood from him that the 
election was perfectly over ; that he had not the least hope. 

7981. Now he slaved this distinctly to you ? — Yes, and I felt up to this time 
that it was confidential. 

7982. By the Committee.] When was this conversation with Mr. Fitzsimons? 
— When he came into tlie inn. 

7983. Do you know the hour ?— Between eight and nine o’clock. I should 
think. 



7954. Mr. I must ask you this; did he at the time he made that 

statement, say anything about the other party having kidnapped the voters ?— 
i ot to my recollection ; he said no such thing; he lett upon my mind a sense of 
obligation to him for being so candid. 

7955. need hardly ask you whether you were perfectly impartial in the 
matter, i had no feeling upon the matter; indeed, my feelings were all the 
other way ; that is, my private feelings. Lord Derby gave me rav situation ; and 
diere are other reasons why I should have been happv to haW seen Colonel 
Uiattcrtoii elected. 1 had no feeling under heaven, except that of a desire of 
doing my duty. 

7986. What was stated to you, distinctly conveyed to yoll the impressioo that 
the election was over, and that Colonel- Chatlerton had no chance of success?- . 
our.li was the impression on my mind. 

7987. Was this before the polling had commenced ?— No, I cannot say that it 
was l,elore the polling^ had commenced, because the polling-commenced at eight 
o clock ; but It was before I had seen any of the pollin^^. 

7988. It would be about that time. ^ — Yes. * 

79 ^ 9 - J^ow, liaving seen Mr. Fitzsimons, what was then done ?— Mr. Fitz- 
•simons proposed my accompanying him round to the different polling-places : I 
accecied at once to his wishes, and we got upon a car and drove round. 

7990. You must excuse my being minute in this matter: you o-ot upon a car 

and drove round? — Yes. ’Jo r 

7991. Did you start from Lloyd’s Hotel?— Yes. 

/992. It is right to tell you that Mr. Fitzsimons has stated here, upon his oath, 
that it was nearly three quarters of an hour More he could o-et you ‘to move. I 
must ask, IS that correct or not?— Quite incorrect. I wenl at once with him 
lound, the very moment,; 1 was so exact, that though I had been round myself 
before. I did not even tell him 1 had been there, lest he should put a wrong 
construction upon my refusal. I went round to see and know if it was possible to 
diaw oft any of the police, for my great anxiety was to have some policemen 
with me 111 tlie streets. ' 



7993 . You 
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7993. T ou got upon a car with him at once ? Ye< 

7994. time do you think vou ieft Lloyd’s' Hotel, accompanying him 
round to the different booths r— I should say after nine o’clock; butT cannot 
exactly say ; we had had all the conversation I tell you of, and the mayor had 
come up and had been introduced, and I had been talking to him : 1 am sure it 
must have been alter nine. 

7935. Do you remember to which booth you first went r— I do not know the 
names of the booths. 

7996. Did he direct you to those he wished you to go tor— Yes. 

7997. He conducted you ?— Yes, he conducted me. “ 

7995. You do not recollect accuralelv every booth vou went to ?— I recollect 
going up a very steep hiil, and a very narrow place, and Mr. Filzsiinons pointed 
It out as a place being very inconvenient, and e.\pressed himself annoyed at the 
sheriff iiaving selecter! such a place. 

7999. He conducted you, you say, and you went, as he asked you, to the 

different booths? — Yes. ^ 

8000. What did you find at the first booth you went to '—Every thin.>- wa= 

going on exactly as you would suppose it to go on at the commencem'ent of 
polling. There were people hurrying up, and cars going, and all that kind of 
thing. Mr. Fitzsimous pointed my attention to an outside car on wliich was 
written, “ Take warning,” or something of that kind, and he pointed that out to 
me. and drew my attention to it, as a thing likely to intimidate'; and as soon as I 
saw it 



Sooi.^ Did you observe whether it was written with chalk, or painted, or 
primed ?— It appeared to me to be in Roman letters ; large letters, I should think ; 
it struck me, as we passed, it was printed. 

8002. What was done with that; did you observe anything? — No, we went 
on with our car ; we were not in any way insulted or annoyed',' and there was^no 
greater pressure tlian you would have expected under the circumstances. 

8003. You know, of course, what a large concourse of Irish people is; have 
you been at the Westminster election? — I have been in every description of riot. 

8004. Did you see any obstruction at the [)oll ? — No. 

8005. you know how many booths Mr. Fitzsimons conducted you round to? 

— No ; but I think we went to almost tlie whole ; I know we took a long roundj 
and came back to the Court-house. ’ 

8006. About what time do you think that circle of the booths occupied ? — I 
should say not more than 30 minutes. 

S007. About what time did you arrive at the Court-house, do you think? I 

should suppose that it could not be 1 0 o’clock, at all events. 

800S. When you came back to the Court-house, did you find the sheriff there, 
Mr. Beamish, or where was he ; when did you see the sheriff again r — I cannot 
bring to my recollection when I saw the sheriff again ; but I saw him durino- that 
day once or twice, I think ; I mentioned to the sheriff, when I did see hin^ that 
Mr. Fitzsimons appeared displeased at those booths and places he had selected, 
and his reply was to me, that it was done with the concurrence of Mr. Fitzsimons • 
that the things had been voted by the Council, and he, as Colonel Chatterton’s 
agent, approved of the places, and he did not feel himself open to censure of any 
kind. 

8009. What did you find going on at the Court-house when j'ou got back? 

The people were going in and out ; there was a large crow'd about it ; and there 
were all those vociferations and things that always attend contested elections in 
Ireland ; all that I had witnessed at that time. 

8010. Did you observe any obstruction to voters? — None whatever ; I ought to 
remark, that the Committee may understand me, and also vou, that the pollio"- 
places were all within walls, and I did not go into those places where the polling 
was going forward ; 1 held communication with the officers ; there were seven or 
eight inspectors of police ; and when I came up to any of those places, my ques- 
tion was always, “ How are you getting on to the first policeman I met, and 
upon receiving a favourable answ'er, I started off somewhere else. 

Sou. Did you receive, upon those inquiries, favourable answers ? — I think, up 
to near 12 o’clock, I heard no complaint. 

8012. What was the first complaint that you beard ? — The first complaint that 
I heard was from Mr. Hadnett, or at least 1 heard that he had been struck ; that 
is, Mr. Hadnett, the sub-inspector. 

52S. L L 2 8013. Where 
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8013. Where were you when that complaint was brought to voii ^ T w.. 

moving about. ^ ^ ® 

8014. After you got back to the Court-house, did you get on liorseliack aaain 

—I got a horse at the livery stables and I mounted my horse, and remained out I 
think, from about half-past 10 or 11 till 20 minutes past 12 at night, and duriiW 
the whole of that time I was not 20 minutes dismounted. ® 

S015. Do you know who brought that complaint when Mr. Haduett had been 
struck?— No; Mr. Haduett was an old acquaintance of mine ; he had served 
under me six or seven years in the West Riding of Cork, and at the time he told 
me that there had been some row, and that a stone had been flung at him and 
that he was cut. ® ’ 

8016. Where was that? — Shandon-street. 

801 7. Lee Ward ? — Shandon side. 

8018 What did you dor-I saw Mr. Hadnett, and I asked him if he wanted 
any farther force, and he .said he did not ; that he would be able to get on, because 
they were quiet again ; and I, notwithstanding that, when I returned, spoke to 
Mr Fox, to try and get magistrates, and to take a military detachment to the 
different polling-places, m order to support the police, if they required farther 
assistance. ^ 

Soiq. Yes; what then ; what was the answer given to you ?— He .said tliimrs 
were going on again very well, and he had not the least further apprehension. ° 

8020. By the Cmmmtlee.] And he said he did not want any further force Yes 

8021. Mr. James.] This was a little after 12?— This was a little after 12 

S'™ poll going on while vou were 

the e . No I did not see the poll going on, because they were all within walls 
and gates ; I only rode to the gate. 

8023. Did you then leaver— I went then at once to some other place- I was 
vibrating from place to place. 1^ ’ 

not wliatIJwhVr"' ,'ll.‘l yoo >-ecciver-I am not aware that I received 

not «hat tn ght called complaints anywhere, as I used to come to those places- 
the constable would tell me, “ Here is a freeholder, a peuson who ha.s voted ^and he 
tau‘’?.l oThh “ i” I “-<1 ‘n say, - HaLl him over to me, and I w 

that warned rnt” ! ' altogether the whole, you think, the number 

that wanted protection going from the poll, and that you accorded it to There 
were aoout e.ght or nine applications fr™ the voters. ' 

the l^nerdryr'rs' polliug-places, and about 

obstructed^in booth, see the voters 

you. ^ in the polling-booths I have stated to 

atalltN^.* P>'^™'‘ed ootside 

winch was^an unusual thing; 

hands, ^a ^^m^y^rf^? iVdt m^ 

tliem^used in mio™ways'iS‘’cOT^^ I'hLr^'' colours ?— I have seen 

splashin-f with ^ ^ them used for the purpose o( 

withZSfe-^foi^^:^ :f 

h034. Did you see manv armed?— TVTn* T am or. * i t • . 

man with a stick, it wouldnot have strurk m v t? see every Insh- 

S035. Were thev ordLVv i ^ ^ them with stick.-^. 

table?— There was Lthino-i^lmarkable^- I Tiuiiiofrany 

to the whole of the porters of Port „ ’ 'he election I have alluded 

the ground. ^ “PP'^cing like satyrs, with bludgeons striking 

S036. Did 
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S036. Did you see auytliing of that kind?— No; I saw nothing to attract mv 
attcD ion, and I am sure rf there had been anything of the kind iny attention would 
have been attracted by it. 

8037. Now we have heard that the dragoons were pelted with stones, and vou 
■were struck yourselfr — 1 received several blows. 

8038. Where did that happen ? — I only I'eceived one severe one. 

8039. Wiien did that happen ?— The pelting ? 

8040. Yes, the pelting? — It continued; there -was a desultory stone-throwinf 

almost the entire day. ® 

S041. Do you moan an organised force ?— No ; an odd stone occasionally 



804-2. Did you see anything like a conceited attack of stone-tlirovvino- r— No ■ 
not what would seem an onslaught upon us. 

8043. Is that true ; 1 nmst ask you this with reference to votlr ownself and the 
dragoons ; did you run away, and the dragoons follow you ?— Oh, no ! 

S044. Is it true you scampered away, and the dragoons followed you ?— It is 
quite false, ^ 

8043. Tell us what you did do?— I was moving througli Cork from about half- 
past 10 to 20 minutes past 1 2 at night, and during' the whole of that time I do not 
lllink 1 stopped at any one place above 10 minutes, except at the Court-house on 
one occasion, when Mr. Fiteimons came to me and said he wanted me to come in 
and clear a booth for him. 

S046. This is another application from Mr. Fitzsimoiis ?— Yes : I said, “ Mr. 
Fitzsimons, you must be aware,” knowing he was a professional man, “ I cannot 
do an act so unconstitutional without being ordered bv the sheritFs, or the sheriffs’ 
deputy; and if you bring me hi.s authority I am ready to go in, otherwise I cannot • 
I vvill wait till you go m and I waited, I suppose, I lecoliect about half an hour ; 
and It w'as at that time the gallant Colonel has staled he saw me rather sleepy, and 
I committed the grave offence of laughing. 

8047. Were you astonished? — I was not asleep; it is possible he irrioht have 
seen me laugh ; it is not possible to stand near a crowd of Irishmen and not lauvh 
at the raciness of their remarks. “ 

804S. Were they a good-tempered mob?— There was nothing requiring my 
interference. o a s y 



8049. Mr. Fitzsimons asked you to go and clear the booth with the military? 

Yes, he did ; and I conceived, except I acted under the sheriff as a magistrate 
I could not do it. ’ 

8050. By the Coinmittee^] What time was this ?— I should suppose it was about 
two, or lialf-past two o’clock. 

8051. ^ Mr. James.] Did Mr. Fitzsimons bring you any authority? No; I 

waited for him half an hour, and when I found he did not come, I went off on my 
duties again. 



8052. Did you see him again at all until after the polling?— I cannot brincr to 
my recollection ; I saw him several times ; he was going about the town. 

S053. How was be going about the town ? — Going upon cars. 

8054. Were you cognizant of the fact of the deputations being given by Mr. 
Deamisb, the sheriff, to four magistrates, in the first instance? — Mr. Beamish, 
when lie called upon me, I asked the question if he had deputed any niacristrates 
to act, such being the habit in Ireland ; I do not know whether such is the law. 
I have been a magistrate a great number of years, and that has always been done 
by the sheriff; and I have known instances where the military have received orders 
from the commander not to obey any other magistrates excc[)t those deputed. 

8055. Did you hear of the fact, during the day, of Mr. Beamish having given 
those deputations ? — 1 begged him not \o give a deputation to any person he 
knew was likely to have any prejudice in the election. 

8056. Did you see anything that would have justified you in firing upon the 
people, or ordering the military to fire upon the people, or charge tile people.? — 
It would have been utterly impossible to have acted in a hostile manner against 
the description of mob ; {hat mob was very large ; I suppose four'fifths of them 
were women ; and these women were not of the lowest description of persons ; 
there was from girls of 12 to 14 years of age and upwards to very old women, 
and nowhere could a man of common humanity have brought military to act 
•against them. 

8057. I presume in congregations of people in Ireland of this kind, and I may 

528. 1 1 3 say 
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J. GVohc.;, tsq. say in England, if I may use the expression, there would be occasionally row' 

and riots and so on, going on in different parts of the city ?— 1 have been at a 

17 May 1853. great many elections in alt parts of Ireland, the North, the West, and Soutfi and 
certainly I liave never been at a contested election where I did not see a irest 
deal of rioting'. » 

8058. Rioting amongst themselves ? —Yes, rioting amongst themselves a orenf 

deal. ’ ^ 

8059. Did you observe anything like an organised riot or intimidation to 
obstruct voters going to the poll?- The peculiar feature of the election was an 
organisation among the women ; there were processions formed of girls and 
of women, and there was a liostility, as I have stated, towards the military I had 
never seen before in Ireland. The military had been always cheered when we 
attendeil ; there was a bitterness of feeling towards them in this instance 

Sooo. Those were the women wlio had the boughs ?— Many of them. 

8061. Did you observe any one hurt with those boughs ?— No, there was no 
one hurt m my presence. 

8063. Did you hear of Mr. French, the magistrate, having been struck with a 
Stone . 1 heard ot it, but it was not in my presence. 

8063. Did you receive any complaint of that?— I understood he was at the 
head of a military party at the time lie was struck, as a magistrate acting ; there- 
lore I did not think it necessary to make any further inquiries. 

8064. Do YOU pmemlier hearing anything about Captain White being struck = 

~iSo, not of Ins being struck ; but I delivered Captain'White from the bondac^e 
he was in. ® 

in the 'evednU George-street, after the election, about si.t o’clock 

"■I'^fter there rva.e any j, articular excitement among 
the niob as legarded him — Very great excitement. 

Whiter- Yes, that was the worst mob I had met. 

8 ot)8. Where was that i— In George-street. 

S069. About what time was it? — After six, I think. 

■VVliUrnerson observed prevailing was as regarded Captain 

sen Z ^ ^ “'0 magistrates, and I was 

thpir rpnnp ^ aiid I was attending the meeting at 

a tack Z m " =‘'™“S0,„ents for tlie night. I was seni for, statinf an 

were n™ Znf ® ^ ™mediately came and saw there 

l ouse ami Z t'P in front of the 

rat nw and ‘'“r him, and vocife- 

towafds hL ° ■"'‘io‘“ioi,s of a very bad feeling 

briny' Jhe^r^niZ''^ Mr. Fox ,■ I said I would 

I said I Z I thought he occupied. 

isrlnd 7 trafl 7 !z;i:e.r"'‘^ on“d read the ^Riot 

haff-A S."" M'hat time was it you read the Riot Actr-About 

S073 Mr. Jmiies.] And cleared the streets ?— Yes I cleared the streets and 

ouZfttehoust "''""n thiMr.mite V to come 

So-I r'y‘ *™’. --"d keep the mob off him. 

the Riot Act nrpvipn T that . It was at that time I was struck. I read 
foiward and lZv ‘'‘'7^'"®’ ® I cannot say it was a charge 1 we moved 

So-b' ™\''“ 7 ““thMf-past six?_Half-|iast six. 

Captain White '—NnMn excitement in that mob towards 

there ^re repor^^ ^ give it in evidence ; I think I beard 

were saving lizard, and wliat you acted upon; what the mob 
It is mere hearsay. ^ ^ dislike at the time. 

S 07 q ' You'rfftcnmn 1*7 1^7 *e mob?— No, I am not. 

him ii^safew ancl Z 1^ “Z ' .=-1 cleared that mob, and I carried 
of police, and I left thL’iZapt.rwhffeVhTu™ " ^ 

Cross- 
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Cross-examineil hy Mr. Serjeant King!, me. 



8080. Y'on had, I understand, a very inefficient civil police, m vour inuor 
-In n,y jndg,„e,,t tttvas ; but I think you know that the hiohsheriknd the r 
neanug fheie u'cre 200 police — u seem.<! ft Vfr\> Inrrro 



)lice, iti your judgment ? 
ighsheritf'aiicl the mayor 

. “ .7 , * seems a very larjte force to men unaccustomed 

to preserve the general peace ; but in such a place as Cork, it beinv tbe first lime 
the_ polling-place was divided, it was an inefficient force '' 

liad 200 Dolicemen si' 

to the booths. 



00 V- ' , was an memcient force. 

1 the b'ooths the booths ?— Yes ; all allocated 



80S2. And that left you without any assistance t—Ye. 
assistance. ‘ 



without any civil 
the whole of the 



8083. You have stated that, from .some reason or other 
magistrates appeared to be paralysed ?-No, I did not say so 

8084. It was entrusted to you ? — No. 

S085. I am asking was not it so? — No. 

80S6. Was the management entrusted to you r No 

80S7 Did you so understand it?-No. When I an, sent upon an embassy 

f paid ‘ ‘ ^ ™ 

80S8. You called upon the sheriff? — Yes, I did. 

S0S9. You were an.xious, I suppose, to see him’?— Very anxious 

8090. Was that m consequence of the intimations ymi had received on the 
auiKlay i\o, 1 called upon him as a matter of course. 

S091. It'ou saw General Mansel ? — Yes. 

8092. Did he apprise you that he expected a disturbance ? — No ; he seemed to 
think rather there wouhl not be a disturbance ; beseemed at first rather disin- 
clined to let me move the military till I had explained matters, 

8093. \ ou arranged with him to move the military r — I did. 

8094. And you called upon the mayor? — I did. 

8095. Did you arrange that they were to meet you at eight o’clock that 
e\enmg? I expected to meet them alter ihey had returned, bui I was told they 
were in the country. I wrote upon my card, or at least Mr. Besnard, a magis- 
gate accompanied me, and he wrote upon my card, that I was at the Imperial 



Sogt). You met with Mr. Fox and Mr. Walker, the police inspectors, and Mr. 
Besnard, tbe magistrate.^ — Yes. 

8097. But you saw nothing of the mayor or sheriff? — No; thev were in the 
country. 

8098. Did you see anything of the mayor or sheriff at all till after the pollino- 

had commenced r — After the polling had commenced. * 

8099. Where was that ? — At Lloyd’s. 

8 100. Can you fix the time ; when did you first see them? — Tlie impression on 
my mind is, that it was about 14 to 20 minutes past eioht. 

8101. You mentioned the information handed to you, and sworn before Mr. 
Davies on the Sunday ? — Yes ; I cannot say it was sworn on the Sunday. 

8102. Was it handed to you on the Sunday — Yes. 

8103. You say it is a complaint of certain threats that had been used ; will you 
tell ns what description of threats they were? — I cannot say. 

5104. Threats of violence to the voters ?— I think so. 

8105. Have you any doubt of it? — You have the document there : I did not 
reiain it. 

8106. Did you read it ? — I cannot speak particularly ; it is nine months ago. 

8107. You can surely tell me to (he best of your belief, was it a statement of 
threats to the voters ? — Yes, I think so ; but surely it is better to refer to the 
document. 

5105. It is not here?— I returned it, bv the direction of Mr. Fitzsimons, to the 
clerk of the peace. 

8100. I ask you, can you tell me the nature of the threats ? — I think it was 
some threatening language which had been used. 

8110. What kind, and what about? — As to the election, I think. 

bill. What about; if the men voted a particular way, was it a threat coming 
iroiii particular quarters ? — I cannot say. 

Si 12. Was it from the priests: — I think not. 

5^8. LL4 8113. From 



J. G, Jones, Esq. 
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J. C. Jim, Esq. 8!13. From Whom then ?— I think it was from some individuallie was arm, ■» 

liensive of. 

8t 14. He was apprehensive of what ’—Apprehensive of being assaulted I 
think t It IS a great pity the document is not forthcoming ; it would put an end 
the niiitler at once. ° 

8115. Was it a tlircat of that kind I cannot, upon my oath, say. 

8u6. I understand you to say you told General Mansel, from what vou had 
hearil, you would like the military to be sent to the place you pointed out Ko 
,1 did not say from what I had heard ; I can tell you exactly what I stated * ’ 
8117. DidTOu tell General Mansel that; you have said before this Committee 
that you told General Mansel that, from wliat you had heard, you should like to 
have some military sent to a particular place, in what is called Shamlon-side which 
was pointed out by you r — I said no such thing. ’ 

8118; Had you heard anything which induced you to make that application to 
Genera! Mansel — No ; i will tell you what I had known ; that I saw by the 
papers, and by the placards that had been pot up in my own district, and throuu-li 
the Liberal papers in Ireland, that the Stockport question was put very promi- 
nently forvvard, and also the Act against the processions, and that I conceived 
mat Cork being a southern city, there would be a very strong feeling as there 
had been m 1 ipperary. ./ « 

8119. You conceived, from the placards you bad seen, it would produce a 
veiT strong feeling in Cork, as you had seen in Tipperary ?— Yes. 

8120. I understand you, in Tipperary you had taken the precaution to take 
down every one ot those placards? — The moment they were put up. 

8121. And if you saw them renewed, you took them clown again : — Yes. 

6122. Did you see them largely placarded in Cork on the Sunday ?— I saw 

the same description ol placard exactly. 

8123. You expostulated, I understand, with Mr. Walker that they ouvht to be 

taken down .—I cannot say I expostulated 5 I asked him whv they were not 
taken down. •' ■' 

8124. You conceived it would be proper to have them taken down ?— I would 
not permit them in m3’ district. 

• ^ accurate as to this ; what 

w me nrst time you saw, according to your recollection, Mr. Fitzsimons on that 
morning . I ihmk I saw Mr. Fitzsimons the first time between ei»ht and nine 
o clock, or nine 0 clock, I should say. 

812b. Was I right just now in hearing you say when he first came to you with 

a i“"’ O’ 1 “f attack upon 

a peison ot the name of tvar.s ?— I did not mention that. ' 

Mr. James observed, that the name of Evans had been stated in error. 

®?y°“ the name of anyone being mentioned when lie first 

Ibatirin ! i>tf”‘-"'tttionl-I cannot bring to my recollection 

that lit did mention the name the night before. 

lianiclihirlvUil""' ‘he night before; lam asking you very 
Sion who ‘hf hrst time you saw Mr. Fitzsimons ; upon that 

obiect WPS toV produced an affidavit, you asked him whether the 

Sl“o lid “““ “‘■p'-o^'-ving the peace f-Exactly. 

01-9. And he read the aftdavit to vou ’—Yes ^ 

_o. ■ 

to you 
be so. 

who'li'i'd house, of the name of Mayne, 

S had just voted, iiad been attacked ?— No, 

132. Mas It brought to your knowledge ?_Not that I have any recollectinn 



„ fuijurtvu lu \ou : — les. 

vnn^iis 1 lecollection tiiat the name of any person was tnentioned 

>ou as having been as.saulted at that time 1-It is very possible that it might 



Afn^Fidzs^'oiL?— No“ '^^hoilection of the name of Mayne being mentioned by 

8134. Of a house attacked ’—No. 

“ 7“' he made this affidavit, for proper force, or 
A? I told 1 T™ ' h« “hie to go to the poll ; that is, Mtv Fhzsimons ?- 

ihe'iiiilitarv are ready ; I said, “ I have anticipated your wish, and here 

8 136. Be so good as listen to my question ; did Mr. Fitzsimons make an appli- 

cation 
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cation to you for a proper force, and for escorts, to enable the voters to o-o to th» 
poiling-places ? — No, not beyond the conversation. 

con'platn to you of the avenues or approaches being blocked 
up and tlwt he wanted them to he kept open ?-Not at that time. 

StsS. Did be aftenvardsj-I believe he pointed out where they were. 

8139. I must ask you, did you at ail go in a car that morning with Mr Fitz- 
simons ; — \ es, I did ; I went round with him on a oar. 

8140. Did you accompany him on more occasions than oner— In a car » 

0141. les f — JNo. 

814^- Did you ever with liim when you were on horseback, with Mr Fitz- 

rd^iiTve^yrdy-rcdf ‘ ■“ ™ 

question to you ; do you recollect when Mr. Fitzsimons 

tras'read °=— Ye^ 

81^. Then did you go in a car r— I was going to turn out after he had sworn 
an information ; I was going to turn out the tnilitary, and he said, “ You can come 
with me upon the car;" I said, “ Oh no, I must wait for my horse; cavX 
movements will not do with my sitting upon a car ; I have ordered a horse." ' 
8145- That was upon the second occasion ’—That was on one occasion 

8146. Did you go with him on a car?-I turned out the military immedialelv 

on receivmcr the affidavit. ' 

8147. On a car? — On horseback. 

814S. Let me under.stand you ; on the first occasion when Mr Fitzsimons 
made an application to you, did you go with him on a car?— I went round to view 
the booths with him. 

8149. On a car? — Yes. 

8150. You are distinct as to that? — Perfectly. 

81.51. When was it on the second application he made any mention to you that 
you said you would go when your horse came ?— I tliink very nearly as soon as 
1 had returned to Lloyd’s, after being round on the car with him. 

8152. When he made his application, and you said you would go when your 
horse came, did he give you information that houses had been attacked and 
voters had been prevented from going to the poll ?— He might have done so. 

St.53. Did lie ?— I cannot recollect. All sorts of reports were comin» to me 
every minute. ” 

81.54. Why did you want military r — To protect the streets. 

8155, On that occasion you had gone round, I understand you, with Mr. 
Fitzsimons upon a car and found everything peaceable; is that so?— I .will not 
say it was peaceable. 

S156. What was it?— Nothing was going forward that I would not expect at a 
contested election ; there was a great deal of excitement, but no outraae com- 
mitted in my view, ° 

S1.57, What was it that induced you then, when you came back, to parade the 
town with the military ?— I had them there as a precaution, but Mr. Fitzsimons 
may have come to me and told me of the necessity. 

8158. Was not it in consequence of the special application of Mr. Fitzsimons, 
and his reporting to you that outrages had been committed both upon the houses 
of the voters and the voters themselves, that you then, for the first time, went 
with the dragoons and him towards Harpur-lane? — I was out with them the 
whole day ; I went out as an act of precaution. 

81,59. is notan answer. — It was quiteessential that the dragoons should be in 
the street, and I had them there to preserve order. 

Si 60. On the first occasion, when you say Mr. Fitzsimons came to you, and 
you said you would go when you had a horse, and you went with the military, 
was that in consequence of Mr. Fitzsimons communicadng to you that the houses 
had been attacked, and the voters of Colonel Chatterton going to the poll? — 
i cannot say it was ; I think it was worse in consequence of information that had 
been sworn before me by Mr. Fitzsimons, that I was going out, I do not mean to 
say he did not tell me so. 

81 61. Did he recommend you to have a dragoon horse and come at once, and 
you said you could not, you must wait till you had your own horse? — I had been 
down and ordered the horse to be ready. 

8162. Did Mr. Fitzsimons, when you said that, that you could not go without 

528. M M ' your 
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. Jmc 4 , Esq. your horse, say that it was of importance to go at once, and that you could have 
a drasoon horse, and you said, no?— Captain Grev said to me. “ TVIv 



JVUI Iiuiijt., Ljxuk ,V ...w gu UL UllCU, aiHl CUat JO 

a dragoon horse, and you said, no?— Captain Grey said to me, “ Mr. Jones, we can 
1853- accommodate you with a horse j ” and I said to him, “ I am obliged to you’ I have 
a horse, which is ready, and is sent for, and will be here this moment.” ’ 

Si 63. I wfll ask you again, are yon certain that it was Mr. Fitzsimons that was 
ever upon the car with you that morning, or was it Mr. Fitzsimons’s nephew? 
— Mr. Fitzsimons himself. ^ 

8164. On the car? — Yes. 

S165. He was on the car with you ?— Yes, and went round the town with me. 
8166. Did you see Mr. Fitzsimons’s nephew ? — I did not know him. 

S1C7. Was there anyone eIse?~Not a soul besides Mr. Fitzsimons and 
myself. 

S168. I will ask you this; when you went with the cavalry where did you go to • 

Harpm-laiie did you go to ; do you know Harpur-lane i'do not know Harnur- 
lane by name. ^ 

Si 69. What booths did you go to in the Harpur-lane Market, do you know 
that?— I know the name, but I do not know the exact vicinity of it?— I went to 
e.very booth. 

S170. Where you went with the dragoons?— I recollect going to Harpur-lane 
or a place called so, with the dragoons. ^ ’ 

8171. Was Jlr. Fitzsimons with you then?— I cannot recollect that he was- it 
IS very possible, but I do not recollect it. ’ 

Si 73. I will ask you this ; whether, as you were going to that place, you said, in 
answer to a question put by Mr. Fitzsimons to you, yon said, in your judgment 
no mail could go with safety to vote for Colonel Chattel-ton in that state of thinas? 
— I said no such thing. ® 

81 73. Nor any uords to that effect ?— No, nor any words to that eftect. 

8174. Did you ever say that on a second occasion ?— Never. 

8175. ^Vere you yourself pelted when you were witli the dra([oons' — Yes 

X was. ® ’ 

8176. And my learned friend asked you whether you ran away ; did you and 
the dragoons move oft'?— No; we moved off because we were mbvino- the whole 
aay, and going through crowds that were shoutino-. 

8177- Were you attacked with stones as you went to the Harpur-lane Market? 
In every part of Cork ivliere the shouts were, there were occasionally stones 
tiirown at us. •' 

8178. Were these stones particularly confined io the polling-booths ?— To the 

neighbourhood. ® 

8179. To the avenues? — Yes, about it. 

- particular matter you will, perhaps. 

greater crowds were, from those mobs 

came occasionally stones. 

^1^0 them ? Off the streets; they were easy to be had. 

-i Imm Mread%es«iS^ occasionally; may we call it a storm of stones? 

peL'ntriNow^^M ag°ain“ 

the number; that is. perhaps I 

he quiet 

thrte^stims'TL"'? "1-“''' '“T ’‘^y °n'y 0=^"- 

tllree stones flying at a time .-—I did not say that. ^ 

comhiu-Vmm 'a^mo? ‘ ^ draw a distinction between a stone 

coming fiom a mob, or one or two stones and a general onslauolit. 

thei-i was srm-cel' ‘'‘ 0 " »ne or two ?-Not come near where I was; 

struck diMng d^'da 

I d^^nn'f ''6 will take that; hardly a man who was not struck? — 

sonmhow oTa^imher''”' “ """ ‘'“ 5 ' 

as a'^uid^’*'* tliepoiice ?— I had no policemen ; I had one, a mounted policeman, 

Slgo. Do I understand you, every cavalry soldier that was with you in the 
course ot the day was struck with stones ?-I think so. ^ 

8191. Why 
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8191. ijy do you think to? Because there was occasional stone-tlirowin« J G fo»es Eso 
from morning to night. * ^ ■ 

8ip2. Of a dangerous description ?— Stones are all of a danserous description 17 M >r iS^-3 

8193- Old you know that Captain Grey had his helmet beaten in with a stone? 

— I was by him wlien he was struck. 

8)94. Could he get his helmet off, or how?— Yes ; it was the concussion upon 
the other side he felt. ‘ 

S195. Did he appear exhausted at the time ?— He appeared to be a very delicate 
man, and i was very uneasy about him ; 1 wished him to remain in, and I pre- 
vailed upon him to remain in the greater part of the day. ^ 

819G. Did he say he would stay out with ins men as long as he could ? I do 

not know that he did ; I divided the troop to give relief to the cavalry. 

8197. Is that a description of what you call one or two occasional stones ; is 
that the sort of stone (produchig a specimen') ?— I took no notice of the stones.' 

8198. Is that the sort of stone you say, with the desultory pelting ?--I saw 
stones as large as that flung. 

8199. Many of them r — They were flinging stones occasionally, I have told you, 
from morning to evening. 

8200. As a magistrate, did you think it right when you saw they were pelting 
with those stones ; did you clear the streets? — I did. ' 

S201. On one occasion ? — On all occasions, 

8202. On bow many occasions did you clear the streets ? — I mean I cleared the 
places near me. 

8203. I ask you whether you cleared the streets and avenues approaching the 
polling-places? — TJie streets of Cork are very wide; I mean when those stones 
were thrown we rode down and cleared away about us. 

8204. Am 1 right in supposing that the pelting was taking place in the avenues 
leading to the polling-booths? — Yes. 

S205, AVhen you saw that pelting, did you take the precaution of what is called 
dealing the avenues to enable any vot^r who wanted to go to the polling-booth to 
go vvitlioul an accident of a stone ? — Yes, during my presence ; but wiien I turned 
away they would file up immediately again ; the duty of a magistrate at an election 
is not like contending with an ordinary mob, because the people to a certain extent 
have a right to be there. 

8206. Did you ascertain that the principal part of them were non-voters ? — 

I cannot tell ; I should suppose they were ; I suppose the greater part were not 
votei's. 

8207. Did the pelting cease apparently when you made your appearance with 
the soldiers? — I cannot tell, except w’hat I saw when I was present. 

8205. Just let me ask you this : how many people did you see injured yourself? 

— I did not see anyone injured. 

S209. Tliat I am to understand you ? — Yes. 

8210. Except yourself? — Except myself; I saw some of the soldiers struck, but 
they were not injured, and I saw' Captain Grey struck. 

8211. Do you draw adistinction between struck and injured? — Yes. 

8212. Did yon see any person with blood down their faces? — Except myself ; 

I was cut in the nose, and cut in the mouth. \The following question and ansuer 
from the "Witness's examination in chief was read over to him.'\ •' What arrange- 
ment WO.S made r The arrangements were left precisely as arranged before, with 
the exception that I again proposed going to the genera), and I went to the general, 
and I told him from what I had since beard since I saw him, I felt there was a 
necessity that the military should be sent at such an hour, and I pointed out some 
other places where I would also like to have a detachment.” 

8213. When you saw General Mansel, and spoke about arranging a place, and 
what is called the Shandon side, yon referred to something which you had heard ; 

I ask you what it was which you had heard? — That was not ray meaning. 

8214. What was it? — When I went back to the general, 1 found I was con- 
firmed m my views of wishing that the military should be sent to me, 

8215. I must put the question again, then ; you have said before this Com- 
mittee that you mentioned to General Mansel, from what you had since heard, 
that is, since you last saw him, that you should wish some alteration to be made 
about the military ? — No, I was confirmed in my opinion that the military ought 
to be sent to me. 

528. MM2 831 tk What 
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S2 16. What was it you had since heard that confirmed you in that nnh‘nT, ? 

It must have been the conversation I had had with Mr. Fox and Mr. Besnard " 
S21,. That IS the very point I am asking you ; what was it you had heard 
^nce you saw General iManse that induced you to make that report to him? 
That we could not be too particular in taking precautions. ~ 

821 S Tliat IS not what I am asking you. wliether yon could be too particular • 
I am asking, m fact, what it was yon had heard that induced you ; you iS heard 
something from some one or other, but what was it you had heart „ ^ 
impression in going to General Mansel was, that the election would he ™ 
tab e one ; and when I talked with Mr. Fox. the county 10^0™ and Mr Bet 
naifi, I suppose I became confirmed m that opinion ' 

general tone of feeling, and what I had heard from Mr. Foxand'Mr bTsS “ 

I WHS y tecollection of what they communicated to yon^No. 

1 «as speaking upon the general arrangements. ^ 

S221. I want to ask you, do you recollect being in the Shandon Maikei f 
you know Porter, the constable?-! know there” is such 7 ma “ d I 
say I should know him if I saw him. ’ “ ‘ 

“"y conversation of this kind, his coniino- nn at 
Shandon Market, and calling upon you, and saying he considered it vervUd 
woil, and if you cleared the front of the market it would be of areat seiwiee^ 
did he sav that to you r-No ; I have no recollection of it ® “ = 

.'■223 He considered it very bad work, and if you cleared the frraw „r ,1, 
market It would be of great sendee 1-1 have no recJileotlon of IrL sayrso 
8--4. Have you any recollection of clearing it, or did von not nde° ,lf' di 
die dragoons without doing it ?-I am certain I did not ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

P-- out to met 

Grey were wi.fme^re wtirTiLt ^ -id Captain 

Mix Meelmreli was the responsible odcer, and Ma or Gow™ ® 

the mob ime' des,ro;i„glns“rafrte ctirh^l'e^-^^sS.lin/^ 
til- Si *7 “ recollection of that?-No such thlroccS' 
t’fi' “P™ the back at all ?— I did 

Jd occaston did yon see any voters chalked upon the back? 

S23-' r.'T! *e steps of the Court-house 

n 

“ "Ot teiroU Silfefrom the cXT! 

like Cork, it is a mMe™of' noX" tins Committee seriously, that in a place 
poll, as he goes out, by the mob at°thX'^fs?' “ ™‘®r should be chalked at the 
no importance ?— A matter of ven, a. ’ 'I® y?,e. eonsider that a matter of 

that all are chalked. y great importance, if it was not put in this w.ay, 

this occasbn <^‘’“'^“1 upon 

8245. Both 
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S247: ^ouMl’o”;? GL™f Mansel ''“I™ ?-N'o ; I saw several, 

pleasure of knowing him till the election. ’ "’° ’ ^ 

S248 Do you vecollect going to a halter's shop in St Patrick street'- I 
recollect coming from the Sliantion sirfe r„-i. ! . rl — I 

rst=i:yc:si 

-—SI 

S250. Did you see liim there? — Yes. 

S2.1l. The general said you came, and gave him no orders- is he rio-ht nr 
miTa^nartvof mildaTv'”' 1 ^ ^ 7 "'* the magistrate there, and I found the general 

S252. Did you unders'tand he had sent for you ?— No. 
w,. nr ' 'T- ““ “r "‘"do'™ battered to nieces t— No ■ nerhaos 

ire are not speaking of the same place. pees, ts o , peniaps 

me^U'^namr? f- Would you give 

S255. Graham ?— That is npt what I allude to. 

1, is what I am calling your attention to ; do you recollect o-oiiio- to a 

ACe^ inPatrick-stre=.,lherey™saf^^^^^ 

dlausel r— No I do not ; but I saw General Hansel in Patrick-street at a slion 
ni.h a party of military, and a number of people round the place. ’ 

w!!r o-c "‘n' it was a French name of Chabarel. 

sl„ r f f that.— I cannot fix the timet I was kept iitovinir 

about from place to place, and in a stale of an.sietv all day ^ ° 

info "'“tt'ot'ed the name of Hadne't ; at what time did you receive 

mfonnation IhatHadnet had been struck; was it before half-past ioVno; it 

o’cioA.* ° ’ between 12 and 1 

8260. Do you not know that the striking of Hadnet was the very matter thar 

the“ l 1‘ Wa7d\oV' do1°ef " ^ 

the^f V t ’■"w ^'°r“‘' Hadnet had been struck about two o'clock in 

qo?" 'Tira® ’ ^ afterwards, and he said all was goinv on. 

Cefli;' rr u go there after it was closed r-I was going roSnd the gates, 
think so -—I 

wh«i^T'),.t‘4 " “‘S'’* I should think, 

nen i n^rd one of the booths had been dosed. 

iieard of it?— Yes. 

w.rf in consequence of which it had been closed. You 

no reno, ‘'"‘i “ttnttg'og this matler; am I to understand you had received 
o'dncr; ‘ .1 °i"^' “t that booth ivhicli led to its being closed till two 

when T r -'i any report till I rode up to the gate, and 

■11,4 I “f *? S“te I asked tile first constable 1 met, how are vou goino- on, 

a l«ent backwards and forwards in that way all the day. ® 

lientVnLk yourself, do you recollect seeing the 

Q0/S5 T I • ? — The geutlem.'m standing next to me was Mr. Wetherell. 

TiPlfp^ y Crealock right in his account that he and his troops were 

a desultory ; do you agree with him, Lieutenant Crealock, 

i ® pelted trenienilously; do you agree with liim in that’ 

— Aot rluriQg the election. 

209. What do you call during the election ?— There was one evening they 

^ere ^severely pelted at night. ® 

v“Z°’ election ? — Tlie night of the election. 

“27 1. That was a severe pelting ? — Yes. 

hfbf.r^ other was very mild r — I did not say so; I draw adistinction 
een an onslaught and an occasional throwing of stones. 

agree with those who said there was a rush ? — No. 

M M 3 S274. Did 
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8274. Did you see anything like a rush upon the voters trying to go to tlie poll 
for Colonel Chatterton ? — No; I saw nothing of the kind; I saw\ man eoino: 
from the poll at the time Captain Grey was struck. I saw a man rush to the poU 
in ivhich there was a voter, and Captain Grey went forward with his sword and 
drew liim on one side, and a short time after that lie was sti'uck, 

S275. “What did the man do; what did he try to strike people with r— I 
think he had a stone in his hand, and the person who had voted was goinff awav 
in a covered car. ® 

827(1. You savr the man go: — Run across. 

8277. t/awes.] And lie was protected? — And he was protected. 

5278. Mr. Serjeant Kin^lalce.] I'hose sticks are very small ordinary sticks, are 
they, that you have spoken of? — I saw nothing to attract my attention. 

5279. You know a shillelagh ? — Yes. 

8280. ^V’as it like that, loaded with iron or lead ? — No. 

82S1. Was it a shillelagh? — T'hej’’ were sticks. 

5282. Were they dangerous weapons for a crowd to haver — I do not know; 
they were the ordinary sticks, any that I saw; those men are in the habit of 
walking ivith sticks. 

5283. Were they dangerous sticks for a mob to have? — I did not examine 
them. A stick in the hands of any man who is viciously disposed is a 
dangerous weapon. 

8284. You have said this was a peculiar feature that you observed; there was 
an organisation of the ladies? — Yes. 

8285. In what way; will you describe that; how did they appear to be so? 
— Tiiey appeared in large processions. 

828b. All over the place ? — Everywhere ; but chiefly about those lanes. 

8287. About where ? — The places where the polling was. 

8288. The avenues? — Yes. 

8289. What had they? — They had boughs, and some of them were accom- 
panied with bands of music. 

8290. Did you see any men about with them r — Yes, there were men mixed 
up with them. 

S291. And some of the outside keeping a barrier, keeping an outer line ; did 
you see men with sticks keeping an outer line ?— No. 

8292. What did the women do ? — They were vociferating and yelling. 

8293. Anything else? — dhey may have flung stones too. 

8294. Did they ? — I did not see them. 

^295. Were they alt men that tbre^v stones; did you see anyone throw stones? 
— I cannot say I seav a stone leave the hand of any one ; 1 felt them. 

8296. You say there vvas peculiar excitement and bitterness against the mili- 
tary ?— Yes, I think so. 

8297. What did you mean by bitterness against the military? — In general, 
throughout all Ireland the military are great favourites, and are generally cheered ; 
here they yelled at them and abused them, and they were pelted. 

S298. What, were they pelted whenever they made their appearance, more or 
less ? — I think they were. 

8299. You say it is so unusual, what caused it; can you attribute it to anything 
you saw ? Nothing that I saw I cannot ; I think thei’e was a strong religious feeling 
mixed up in the matter. 

8300. Why should they pelt the military; what were the military doing? — I 
do not know ; they were showing extreme good temper. 

8301. Did you use the military for any purpose except the preservation of the 
peace? — None whatever. 

S302. M as it the effort that the military used to keep the place quiet that 
exasperated the people r — I think it was so; nothing could be more blameless 
than the conduct of the military. 

8303. Then there was nothing in the conduct of the military to excite the 
people? I never saw in ray life more steady conduct. 

S304. And that was a remai kable feature, was it, in this election ?— I think so. 

8305. The exasperation of the people against the military ?— Yes. 

830b. M Inch you attributed to some religious cause ?— I attributed it to the 
otockport business. 

8307. The placarding the walls ?— That is a part of it. 

S308. A part of what — Apart of the excitement occasioned; the Stockport 

business 
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business was spread all about Ireland, tlirough all those Liberal papers, in ererv 
possible phase it could be used in. ^ ^ 

S309. E-sciting the people?— Yes; and it excited the people, because I know 
in my own neighbourhood Roman-catholic gentlemen, who never took the least 
interest in politics, were very much excited by it. 

8310. That is the reason why yon fimeied the Cork people wonU also be 
excited ? — Yes. 

8311. The women and men ? — Yes. 

8312. Did you see that excitement in every place r Yes. 

8313. Pervading it? — Pervading it. 

8314. Every part? — Every part. 

8315. Particularly the polling-booths ?— Those were the places they were 
attracted to. 

5316. Why were they particularly attracted there?— They were anxious as to 
the state ot the poll. 

5317. And what else?— And anxious to see the mode it was -oino- forward in 

I suppose. ^ ’ 

S31S. Were ail the avenues filled? — I think so. 

8319. With a dense crowd ?— Yes, with a very dense crowd. 

S350. How could a person who was cbjectionalile get throngli them ?— It would 
require a certiiiii degree of physical determination to do so. 

8321. And, perhaps, the chance of getting your head broke?— I was not called 
upon particularly. 

8322. 1 want to know, from what you saw, would a person run a risk of having 
his head Iiroke?— I think so; when armed men were attacked, I think those that 
were not armed would be exposed to that. 

^ 3 - 3 - They would have run a worse chance ? — Yes. 

8324. \ou do not entertain any doubt about that? — I entertain uo doubt 
upon it. 

S325. You could not go with safety through that crowd: — I think a person 
unprotected could not. 

8326. Then did I understand you, as soon as you got the militarv away, and 
cleared the place, the crowd would fill up again ?— In a city it would be impossible 
to keej) the city clear ; as fast as you cleared away from one place they would fill 
in again from another. 

8327. Was that vociferation directed particularly against Colonel Chatterton’s 
voters? — I think so. 

8325. And the danger? — Oh, certainly, I should suppose that four-fifths of 
Cork, whicl], I believe, comprehends 90,000 people, were in favour of the sitting 
members. 

8329. And therefore you say, as to the voters for Colonel Chatterton, that 
without the protection of the military it would have been a dangerous thino for 
them to pass about in that way ? — Yes. * 



G. Jones, Esq. 
^7 -'iay :853. 



Re-examined by Mr. James. 

833*^- Did you see any one injured by the women at all during the whole 
election ? — No, I cannot say that I did ; not under my personal observation. 

^ 33 ^' 'Wth relerence to the troops or to the preparation that you made in 
requiring the troops to come in, were they the arrangements that ordinary caution 
would have suggested ? — Yes. 

8332. Had you any particular notice of any intended riots ? — I should have 
done it, let me have gone where I would, to any Irish election in any city; I did 
in my own county exactly in the same way. 

^ 333 ' During the marching and the circuits round the booths, or round the 
town, did you see any system of organised riots, or anything leading 3?ou to 
believe there was any, or would be any r — No ; the feature which struck me was 
the organisation of the women; they were not the description of women that I 
have seen mixed up. 

^ 334 * ^Yhat w'as the description ? — The better class of people ; mere girls, 
young girls ; it seemed as if there was a deep interest felt by the inhabitants. 

^ 335 - A great many old women ? — A great many old women there also. 

8336. Now, generally, at elections, f presume it frequently happens you are 
required to escort voters to the poll? — Always; I never recollect being at aa 

528. 31 M 4 election 
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election without; I was tliinkiug it a most extraordinary thin^r I had not bp 
applied to; I was never at an election where I have not been called un 
expressly to guard them from the tally rooms. 

8337. Were you requested on that occasion to escort a sin<>le voter to the do’] ? 

—No, not specially ; in Tipperary we have avenues of policemen, and the neon I 
pass up between. j-’cupie 

8338. You were not asked here to escort a single voter to the poll Tiiei 

was no special application for it, I have already stated, those who had 'voted- T 
was called upon to escort several. ’ '' 

8339. I think- you say Mr. -Wetherell was the officer; was he an officer of police? 
—No ; tne whole time he was out with Captain Grey, as well as without him ' 

8340. \\ as Colonel Beil on duty at all ?— I never saw him till he was nointer] 
out to me in the passage here ; tliere were eight or nine sub-inspectors, each taking 
charge, but I do not see any of them here. 

S341. Yon have stated most distinctly that you never did say to Mr. Fitzsimnn^ 
that any person who voted for Colonel Chatterton was in danffr of liis Hfp • .bri 
you say anything- to that effect?— Notliing to that effect. 



Examined by the Committee, 

S342. What rank was Mr. Wetherell ?-I think lieutenant of the Dravooi. 
Guaids, he rras out with Captain Grey; he was liis lieutenant; when Captain 
Grey remained ,n. he was out, and he continued during the whole time with me. 

, ®343- Is he here I have not seen him, nor have I seen one of the sub- 
inspectors. 

. 8344. Lieutenant Wetlierell was the ofBcer who had an opportunity of ohservine 
V fo-- everjtLg that was 

cSi'7 ’ " Gowan ; I understand Major Gowan has gone out of the 

stand'*^’ Has he gone to Malta ?-To Australia, I under- 

S346. By the Committee.'] Is Mr. Wetherell at Cork f— I think the ;th Draaooil 
Guards are not stationed at Cork now, I think they have keen moved. = 

stanfk'wi^h 'T‘ f he was the officer, from being con- 

wha ras r °f "beerving more than anyone else 

ffiro iwh that fir ‘ opportunity of observing ail , he way 

t™:feVo^“fcul;tiii.s ‘ 

the^to«mnT.n,l dragoons?— Three officers with 

Saan- IVpJa ■ ep ein G.rey, when I saw them ; and very hard work it was. 

There was many officers were with the dragoons ; 

Ilierc was only halt the troop out at times. 

Mr WetSl”an7„'' ^''?, *™op ''-Three ; Captain Grey, 

wi iiffiem ?nd7 name I did not hear; the dragoons weje 

8a Y„, d„ 7 ",1*'^ "ith ‘he whole day. 

MAot Gowan was ‘’f ‘he cornet with the regiment ?— No ; 

was out with me alLst uirentirfd^f 

poU^^Thye™ veiVdr^7u™ “ ““ 

“““’‘’'■■‘y ‘"‘“•e that arrangement?— I arranged that. 

necessmv o makeffi.“"'’‘ ™gen,ent ; did you not think it 

I haTi7w7v of nils “ “'rangement at Cork ?-I bad not the police to do it;- 
dercribed a7the b7ls Cork, except in the way 

would of course have mad ^ before the election, I 

m 01 couise have made arrangenients with the agents of both sides. 

peoplejn Ir“ian"d, geLra'l?™ 

carrfif?-yrLr7yvaf7tW^' election were the same that they usualiy 
whatever. ^ unusual at the election in the sticks, nothing 

I Gnoeral Mausel to arrange about the troops ?- 

S358. Did 
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his^troops?— Ye's/*’’''" anjthing during that conversation relative to the using of 

83.59- he stater— He begged me not to show them unless there was 

a necessity, and I replied that I was here in 1841 at the election and l iras 
apprehensive that tins would be fully as excitable an election as that and I lu 

8~fio°“ WbnJ " Mcessary to bring them out. 

\Jhat jime did you bring them out at first?— Ten o’clock 

03DI. Why did vou bring them out then’ Tn . • 

the streetl'*^”'^"' ™PP“"’ ‘‘"d to V'Csen-rmrerta 

8362. And they were always with you r— Always with me. 

8.03. Had you found it necessary to take them out in consequence of the 
disoider you found in the streets r— No ; it has been stated I was applied to by Mr 
Fltzsimons to take tliem out; he made an affidavit which I think was of a wraerai 
iiatliie but It lb ray habit, I always do it, I have done it -at every electioS - the 
moment tile thing is set to work, I have been always in the street with dra.’oons 
ihf n*h Pl^oe that I happened to know required them, that°tliey 

should be in readiness for repelling outrage and riots. 

notal'diiiirthey “iVreq" ired.'™' “P°-'g fe troops s_I think 

^3^5- You think tliey were required? — i do. 

S366. Did I understand you to say. you visited the booths with them in con- 
sequence of any complaint that had been made to you with recard to any riot 
going on or not ?— I went as a matter of couise. 

8367. Not having had any complaintr — Notat first- 

S36S. Ho.v early was it you went the first time, before you had any comiilaiiit ? 

1 suppose before 1 1 o’clock, I went the first time with the dragoons. 

8369. Was that the time you saw Hadnet?—Ko ; it was after that; I had been 
round with the dragoons before that. 

5370. Had you spoken to any of the policemen at the booths then = Yes T 

spoke to Mr. Hadnet himself then. > ■ c 

5371. At n o’clock? — Yes, I think so. 

5372. Had he then been injured ?— No; I remained merely a short time. I used 

to say at the booth, “ How- are you getting on ?” If they said, “ Very well,” I went 
ott, so as not to cause delay ; I was moving over a considerable district. 

8373. Taking the general run of Irish contested elections, wliat observation would 
you mane upon tins election ?— I sliould say it partook of the same complexion 
almost as every contested election 1 have ever witnessed, e.xce(it that the women 
took a u-armer interest in it; I have seen a great many elections I coii<5idered 
much severer. 

8374. You mentioned the election of 1S41 ; the Cork county election : Yes. 

8375. Were you at the city of Cork then?— Yes, I was ordered up ; I was in 
the county of Cork. 

8376. Tliat was the election of Mr. O'Connell? — Yes. 

8377. And Mr. Roche ? — Yes, and Afr. Roche. 

837S. Was there rioting then r — Very serious rioting. 

S379. Were you before the ConimiUee? — Yes, I ivas under examination tno 
davs. 



S3S0. In what capacity had you been at the city of Cork for tlie county Cork 
election ; in what capacity were you at Cork at tlie county election ? — Exactlv 
as I am now, 

S381. You were sent to the city of Cork?— I was then stationed in the countv 
of Cork ; I was for eight years in the West Riding of Cork, and wiieu tlie citV 
election came on 1 was ordered up to the city for the county election. 

8382. And there, I believe, you saw a great disturbance ? — I did. 

8383. Comparing what you saiv upon tiiis occasion with that, what is vour 
observation upon it ? — My impression is, that there was more disturbance in 1*841, 
and of a more dangerous kind, than there was at the last election. There is this 
difference : that at the county election I spoke of I had everything under my own 

it was in one place ; now it was divided into ig booths in 9 places, and that 
makes a very great difference to the person in charge. 

8384. W hat inference do y'ou draw as to the state of the city upon the two 
occasions from that circumstance r— I wanted to shew you that I had a better 
opportunity of judging wliat took place at tlie former election than I had at this. 

528. K N 8385. Tlierefore 
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y. 6'. /o/icj, Esq. S385. Therefore you mean that you were enabled 10 give a more positive 

account of the state of tilings at that time than you can at this: — Yes, exactly. 

J7 May 1853. S386. Now do you remember at any time being- with Mr. Fitzsimons with your 

dragoons when you excited the people? — Oh no. 

S387. Just listen to this, ‘‘ What did the dragoons and Mr. Gore Jones do? 
Nothing but merely excited the people, in my opinion.” Did voti do anvthina 
at ail to excite the people ? — Not anvthiiig in the world. ' * 

8388. “ He did not clear the streets, nor did he dear the polling place.s, and 
the people did as they pleased.” Now w[ien you went up to the crowd, did you 
say anything ? — Not a word, except advised them to go away. 

S389. “ When he got up to the crowd did he say auvtliingr Notliiiiir in the 
world.” Did you advise the crowd, or what did you say to them ?— I" advised 
them to go away, and told the women it was no place tor them, that they would 
be injured; tiicre were stones throwing, and I should be obliged to resort to 
violence ; and I advised tliera to go home. 

8390. Was that the sort of language you used? — Yes, everywhere. 

8391. And moving along you say the people dispersed?— They made avenues 
for us. 

S392. What time of the day was it you received any injury first '? — I received 
the fir.st blow immediately after Captain Grey had been struck”. 

8303. _ What time of the day was that f — About 1 1 o'clock. I think it was in 
the evening, when I was rescuing Captain White, that I lost my teeth. 

8394. It was after six o’clock? — It was after six o’clock. 

S. 395 - ’i'be first time was abuiit 11 o’clock? — The first time was about 11 
o’clock ; it was not worth meutiouiug the blow 1 received then ; in fact, I received 
but one or two that were of any couserpience. 

8396. Did Mr. Filzsinions point out to you at any time that voters could not 
pass without danger? — Yes ; be pointed out to me the narrow pussag-e ui) to the 
polling place up die hill, and he complained to me of the sheriff haviny selected 
such a place. 

8397. That is not an answer to ‘my question ; did he point out from the state 
ot the people the voters of Colonel Chaiterton could not pass to vote without 
danger to themselves ? — No. 

8395. You Said just now that, in your 0[iinion, the voters for Colonel Chatterton 
could not pass without dan<ier unless iirotectedr — I thiuk not. 

^ 399 - From what time ot the day does liiat answer apply, or is it during the 
whole day ? — I would say from about 1 2 o'clock. 

S400. From 12 o’clock you mean to .state that voters for Colonel Chatterton 
were in danger uule.-js protected? — The excitement about 12 o’clock was m-eater 
than at any other time ; I was surprised at it, because the state of tlie poll had 
come out, and the majority was so great that i tliouglit all would subside; that 
tlie thing was so decided ; but it appeared to have had a contrarv effect. 

8401. When you were in the car witli Mr. Fitzsimons were there any stones 
thrown ?— -No. 

^402. Except when y^ou had the military ? — Only when I had the military. 

8403. ou say the voters being chalked, you thought the effect of that was 
neutralised by their being chalked on both <5ides.-— Yes. 

S4O4. Have you observed the practice of chalkingat other elections in Ireland? 
— 1 es. 

8405. Is it the usual practice ? — Very usual. 

8406. 'lo chalk the voters ? — Yes. 

8407. Have you seen a great many elections ? — A great many. I have seen 
elections in all [larts of Lehind except the East of Ireland. 

8408. And do they chalk them always in llie West ? — 1 have seen it done. 

_ 8409. You sav you rescued Captain Mhiie; where was it you rescued him 
from. He was in a liouse at George-stieet ; he had retreated into that house, 
and ihe street vvas filled with a very large assemblage of people. I was at the 
time sitting \vith the magistrates, who were makitig amingements for preserving 
the peace during the niglit, and I was sent for; and when I came up I found two 
companies of infantry and a field-officer in the street. 

8410. That was after Captain \\ hite had been struck ? — Oh yes ; that was in 
the evening. 

[The "Witness withdrew. 

Sir 
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Sir JVmam Hadiett, Kni.iit, was_c.lied iu ; and. Imvin. 

Examined by I\ir. James, as follows : 



been s’n-ora, was 



84!^ I election:— I was. 

as bei.,o- „,Hvoi- at Ihe Sb\tfo,f ^ knighthood Iron, my Lord Eglinton 

S413. Were y„„ magistrate of the tow„ e.v oifido:~E.v oMcio as mavor 
8414- ^ou are now a magistrate of the to.v,r?-Yes ^ ^ 

the approach, of course, of the’election ?-Yes I do 
Suudaj ?-Yk ™’“ ''■ I- -rd at your bouse on the 

si I s' Yt'a? '-At Monhstmvn, down the river 

S4 i 8 \ a country residence you I, avei-YYs 

Yes mi' tbVsaluilrii^lr Sunday there ?- 

Dull^n 'hyMbe^alllmri^^^^^ all that Mr. Gore Jones was being sent down from 
sJol Th ■‘“•hO” test-Never, till I came home that Sundav nioht 
sl;V "'""'"‘"“‘'on had taken place on the Friday i-Yes ° 

mato;;',vWc“^iX,cld'lrt“k['™ f Jour capacity as 

any riot '—Nothing whatever. “> ‘he peace or 

the d:jiol?-s:img™;c:.“' "■ 

he ™ “f M‘-. Gore Jones ?-No, I did not know 

S423. Were you at the nomination as mayor :— No. 

.42b. V ou took no part, of course, in tile election ?— No. 
s!is' ivl J ‘ii'i ™te as a private individual, 

sl'o Nmtlwh "’hataver in the election ?-None whatever. 

house''®;vhen d f"' "f ^ he left his card at vour 

eTecton "’e Monday morning the day of the 

hi Sge^reet ^ ^ at Con way's, 

w^8430. Is that Lloyd’s i-Yes ; it is called Conway’s yard, where the troops 

8431- Did you arrive in the town that morning?— I came ou the nrevious 
Sunday evening ; I found Mr. Gore Jones’s card at niy bouse. 

0432. V\as It too late to attend any appointment tiiat evening ?_It was 
fn,¥' morning had you been about the town or ’in the 

town . I came direct from my house dmm to Lloyd’s, tvhere Mr. Gore Jones 

S434- I>ld you traverse all pans of the town?— Y’es. 
ti,5n to that time any system of organised riot, or ain- 

tlnn leading you to believe that the people had unv intention of violatino’ .he 
peace oi interfering with tlie election ? — Nothing- whatever. 

i^-‘ saw Mr. Gore Jones about half-past eight, at Llot'd’s what 

'^y Governm’ent to 

come clow n and superintend the election. I told him I was very glad a o-entleinan 
rnld'h- r^heMed me of great responsibility, and I 
Ini 1 r’ ^ rendering him any assistance I could from mv 

ocai Knowledge. I would be liappy to tender him every as.sistance, and it ivould 
oe my dug as chief magistrate to see that everything was quiet in the town, 
slightest reason to anticipate any breach of order? Not the 

^438. At the elections of Cork, you have seen many: they are <Tenerallv 
excitable r— 1 es, I have seen a good many. “ 

8439. ^ eu have been at a good many elections r — Yes and thev were 

excitable. v. . , y 

8440. \ ou, as an Irishman, will excuse me saying that the Irish are an 

excitable people rather? — Yes. ~ 

8441. Where did you hrst go after seeing Mr. Gore Jones r— I went up 
towards the Court-house ; I was on horseback ; there is a large open space round 
me Lourt-house. I went to the back of it, and was riding round it, and at the 

528. N N 2 
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Sir w. Hackeit, back of the Court«hoase I met Captain White coining up from the Fish Shanible- 
Knt- lane. 

8442. Is that a lane running at t!ie back of the Court-house ? — Running from 

17 May 1853. North Main-street to the Court-house. 

8443. Now do you agree in the description of Captain White, that he is an 
excitable individual, though an honourable individual, no doubt? — I should say 
he is. 

8444. What did you see him doing as early as that? — He was coining from 
Fish Shamble-lane, and a parcel of little boys and girls appeared to be after him; 
they were shouting, and he had a stick in his hand, and shaking his stick at 
them, and he called out, “ Mr. Mayor, what pretty conduct this is ; ” and I said, 
“ Do not mind them ; do not mind such people as that.” 

S445. What was the age of those little boys and girls? — Between 11 and 12 
years of age. 

8446. He said, “ Mr. Mayor, this is pretty conduct”? — Yes. 

8447. What did he do ? — He went into the Court-house. 

8448. Did you go into the Court-house ? — No. 

8449. Where did you go? — I rode to the front of the Court-house. 

S450. About what time were you in front of the Court-house, do you think, on 
the morning of the polling? — About nine, or a little after ; as near as possible to 
nine o’clock. 

84.51. How long did you remain there? — Not long. 

8452. .'Vbout how long? — About, I suppose, from five to ten minutes j as long 
as I was speaking to Mr. Fitzsimons. 

8453. Wait ; while you were there, in front of the Court-house, did you see 
Mr. Fitzsimons ? — Yes, I did. 

84.54. What did he say to you ? — He came out of a car, and he appeared to 
he verv excited, and he said that was pretty work, that was, that at Barrack- 
street Market ; there were very great outrages where the polling was ; that was, 
there was great rioting ; most shameful rioting. 

8455. About 10 o’clock ? — I wondered at so early an hour there could be such 
a thing occurring. 

S456. From llie .statements he made to you? — Yes; he said as much as that 
it was a shame for tlie magistrates to allow it. 

84,57. What did you do upon that ? — I immediately said J would see after it, 
and I rode up to Barrack-street as fast as I could to ascertain the state of 
affairs. 

845S. By the How did you ride ? — On horseback. 

8459. Mr. James.J How long did it take you to ride up to Barrack-street 
Market ? — Not five minutes. 

8460. Just go on, and say wiuit you found there? — When I got up to the police 
station I saw a number of police drawn up, and I think some infantry were there 
too ; there were three police officers in front of the men standing in the crowd 
talking together, and I knew the gentlemen, and I asked where was the row; 
was tliere any rowing here ; thev said not. I said I have been informed there 
has been a desperate roiv here, and you are killing and murdering one another. 
“ Ob,” said they, “we are in the greatest good humour liere. The polling is 
ifoina: on, and everything is verv quiet here.” I then went up to the polling 
booth where the polling was going on, and looked in to see that all was right 
there ; to .see if all was quiet. 

8461. What did you perceive? — There was a great crowd there of men, women 
and children, all; and a great deal of noise. 

S462. Was the polling going on ? — The polling was going on. 

8403. Was there any obstruction or interference with the voters ? — I did not 
.see anv. nor did I hear of any. 

84(14. Von inquired of the police? — I did. 

S465. Of the per.sons in charge } — Yes. 

8400. Wiiat did they say to you ; the police? — I saw Sergeant Crowley there, 
and I asked liiin, and he said everything was going on very well, only they were 
making a great noise; the polling was going on. 

S467. Did he tell you there was any violence, or anv person struck ? — He did 
not. 

S408. Did you tell him who had made this statement to you ? — No, notto liim; 
I mertlv asked him how the polling «a.s soiug on; I told the officers outside. 
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5469. Who were they? — Mr. Browning, Mr. Dennan, and Mr. Somerville. 

5470. Officers of the police ? — Yes. 

8471 . What Hid you say to them ? — I told them Mr. Fitzsimons had told me 
there was great rioting at BaiTack-street ; and they laughed at the idea, and said 
there was no sucli thins. 



S472. They were the police who had charge of the spot who told you this? — 
Yes. 



5473. They were the police who were in charge ? — Yes. 

5474. How long did 3'ou remain there? — Not very long; immediately upon 
ascertaining that I rode away. 

5475. 1 must just ask you this ; what was Mr. Fitzsimons’ manner when he 
came up to you : — He appeared to be greatly excited. 

S47('». Where did you go from that booth; is that the first polling district you 
visited after the Court-house ? — Yes. 

5477. That would be a little after 10? — Yes ; I think so. 

5478. To what place did yon go from thence? — From that I went to the 
Douglas Market, which was a polling-booth. 

8479. particular reason for going down there, or was it in the 
circuit you were taking, as mayor? — I was determined, after hearing the state- 
ment ol the rioting' in the Barrack-street, that 1 would visit ail the booths in 
.'.uccession. 

84 80. W'hat you heard from I\Ir. Fitzsimons ? — Yes; and I took Douglas- 
street next as being the nearest. 

S481. What time would you arrive at Douglas-street? — In 10 minutes, or a 
quarter of an hour, after leaving the other. 

S4S2. Somewhere about half-past 10? — Yes. 

8483. Did you make any inquiries there of the police, or of the parties in 
charge ? — 1 did. 



S4S4. Did you go into the booth ? — Yes. 

5485. You went into the booths? — Y’es. 

5486. What did you find going on there ? — Parties polling away very quietly ; 
no disturbance whatever. 

S4S7. Did you make inquiries of the police? — I think I did of the police, and 
the fjolling-clerks. 

S48S. What did you hear? — Everything was going on quiet. 

5489. To what district, or what polling-booth did you go next? — At the time 
I was in Douglas-street, too, there was a gentleman, a Conservative, Mr. Bernard, 
polled ; I saw him coming in his carriage, and come out of his carriage, and poll, 
and go off again. 

5490. Did he poll for Colonel Chatterton ?— I should say so. 

5491. How long do you think you remained there ? — A quarter of an hour ; 
about that. 

5492. Did vou see anything to call for any interference, or any protection ; 
were you not attended by the police, and the parties there? — Nothing what- 
ever. 

8493. To what district did yon go next ? — I went from that to Smith s-street, 
I believe ; the Custom-house Ward. 

8494. What lime would you get there?— I suppose in 10 minutes or a quar- 
ter of an Ijour, according to the time. 

849.5. By the Commktee.l That would be near 1 1 ? — Yes- 

8496. Mr. Jaynes.~\ Somewhere about 1 1 ; well, wliat did you find going on 

there? — The polling going on very quiet. 

8497. Did you make any inquiries of the police.'' — Yes. 

8498. Did you go into the booth r— No ; that was held in a store, and I rode 
up alongside where the gateway was; it was not large enough for me to ride in, 
hut I could see the gentlemen inside. 

8499. Did you make any inquiries of the police and officers present there? 



—Yes. 

8500. What did you find ?— The polling and everything going on quiet. 

8.501. Wiiat place did you go next to ?~To Harpur-lanc. 

S502. What did you find going on there as to the polling ; first, what time did 
you arrive there?— I could not say exactly the time, but it might have been 
between 11 and 12 o’clock; I must have gone so very' quick, it was something 
about that. . -- 

52S. nn3 S503. You 



Sir tr. Hachett, 
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S503. You saw some man beaten there by some beggarnian r — Yes. 

8504. V iio 'vas that? — I do not know his name ; but it appealed he was after 
pulling, ami a parcel of women attacked him in the lane, and amongst the rest an 
old beggarman ; 1 went to rescue Itim, and I got him away. 

S505. An old beggarman, you say, struck him r— Yes, I saw the beo-crarman 
with liis crutch, or whatever it was, hit him. 

8506. And you yourself got the man away ?— With the assistance of Mr. Lvons 

a clergyman. “ ’ 

8507. A pries: ? — Yes. 

8508. He assisted you in rescuing the man ? — Yes, he did. 

8509. Is that all that you saw in the shape of outrage and assault ’—That was 
ail I saw ; there was a great deal ot noise, and a great number of women and men 
in the outside of the market, and some inside, and a great deal of noise ; such as 
there is always on those occasions. 

8510. Did you observe any obstruction to the poll? — No. 

8511. Did you hear any complaint made at that booth of obstructions to the 
voters r — No. 

85 1 2. Did you make inquiries?— I did; I saw Mr. French there, and a number 

dear ^ company of infantry; quite enough to keep the approaches 

S513. What was the nature of the inquiries you then made ?— I inquired about 
tlie^jollinu; going on ; the polling was going on. 

8314. Was any complaint made that the polling was obstructed.? The Con- 

servative gentlemen, of the Conservative side, were complaining that their voters 
would not be nlluued to come up. 

8,51,5 What did you do upoti that''— I directed tliem to Mr. French, and the 
police wlio were there, to give them every assistance. 

8,5:6. Mr. French was there as a magistrate f— Yes. 

. ^5:7- In charge of the police; or at least the police were there, and they had 

the military there?— Yes. ’ .r “ 

85:8. Mr. French is a Conservntive, and voted Ibr Colonel ChiUtertMi ? 
— 1 es. 

8,519. Is that the only outrage you saw there?— Yes, that is all that I saw. 

bo2o V\ hat place did you go to next; this would be between n ami 12- 

(.lace, I think, that I went to was 

8521. That is the Lee Ward f— Yes. 

Mips:"' you gel there ?— When I was in Harpur-lane, 

h no im P 1 . Paul-street, through Carey’s- 

I. ne into Patrick-street, and into the entrance of Marlhorough-street, as I under- 
Stood lie was very near Ins house. 

8523, That would occupy some time ?— Yes. 

rhp ?-When I returned I found 

^^iarket-atreet, and stopped there sometime 
of .hmiHna I sometime, where I heard a great deal 

riotino- io '^Shnn e people, I believe we got intelligence there was some 
went mi In '^!ian Jones, and the troops 

rode nith me- Gray ivas in charge of the dragoons; he 

ui) to Shamfnn Harpur-lane, and rode together 

was wiih u‘= \Vbo'^ ^ ^ j another officer, who 

there and m-eir • arrived at bhandon there appeared great excitement 
ol mcTh " veo-reat crowd, and I nnd'Ltood, on inquiry, the 

„L,jgg ^ outiage yourself there?— No, except a very great 

^J526. You say the women were there; how many were there P-A good 

'‘■'''’'■‘"I— Yes, and chUdren. 

gram' boughs'prillcipl^^^^ -’-They had everything; 

wii‘fbLi!im,'’“™ “‘r“‘l ‘"ke 3.000 men, or 1,000 men. armed 

w 11.1^ bludgeons, or anything of that kind?— No. 

kiiicf^°' of your transit about the city -—Nothing of the 

S531. Had 
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S531. Had the men with thetn their ordiilarv sticks J— I saw vc-re iV-w sticks Sir 
at all. 

see any 'weapons fashioned fur an occasion of outra>'e or 
violence r — I did not. " 17 

S533. And yon were over the whole of the to'<n ?— Yes. 

S.534- Were you very anxious to preserve the peace of the tov.n I was mo<t 
anxious. 

S535. Tliis was durin^f the Exhibition ?— Durins: the very middle of it. 

S336. And you were chairman of the Exhibition : Ye.s.' 

^.537- anxious, Iroin that and othei’ cau.ses, to preserve the peace of 

the town ? — Very anxious indeed. 

S.538. Where did you gu from Shandon ; what polling district.' After 

remaining at Shandon half an hour, I went from that to St. Pairick’s .Market ; the 
dragoons and ilr. Gore Jones ••'cnt with me. 

5539. Yes; what time did you get there-— I should sav about one o’clock, 
perhaps. 

5540. Did you inquire there of the clerks, tlie police, and liie persons in ciiar^^-e 

as to how it was goinu on ? — Yes. ” 

8.541. What were- the answers you got there ? — That the ))olling was going on. 

8.542. Did you hear of any interference or obstrnction to the voters /—None. 

8543. I believe, in the course of your journey or traversing tlie citv, you saw 
some attack upon the house of a man of the name of Declile ' — Retumino* from 
St. Patricks Market witli the cavalry, Mr. Gore .Tones and invself, we rode 
through ifte market; we weitt through Great Britain-street ; tiiere was a. very 
great crowd. It is a very large area. 

8544. Nearly an acre'? — I siiouki say more, or at least about an acre, more or 
less : we were there some lime, autl we went out ihrougli the other gate on the 
watercourse, and titen we rode up the watercourse towards the city, and near Mr. 
Dccble s liouse there was a coinjiany of iiifaiiiry drawn up in the street, under the 
charge of Mr. John Besiiard, who is a magistrate of the city ; we, after exciiano-in'^ 
a few nords with Mr. Besnard, who came into the town, came up through 
Leitrim-street. 

S545. Was Declile a person who was unpopular? — He is not in very g-reat 
favour with the populace. 

8,546. Why ? — He is a man of strong party feeling; I do not know how it was 
he had contrived to get himself into dislavour with die public. 

S547. Did you then go with the troops to Conw’av’s yard, where thev were 
ordered to dismount? — Yes. 

8.548. About viliat time did they return to Conway’s yard, when thev were 
ordered to dismount? — About two o’clock. 

8549. Did you see at ihat time any reason for any more interference on the 
part of the troops tiian wa.s clone for preserving order in the town? — Xu. 

S550. Did *,ou see any reason for tiring upon the people or cliarglng the 
people ? — None. 

8551. Did you see any outrage e.xcept this one by the beggarman, the man 
whom you described r — No. 

8,55-2. This would be about two o’clock; what did you do then ?— I went back 
to my own office of business on Patrick’s Quay; and after remaining there a little 
while, I nent down to the polling place ol the Glanmire Ward, wliich was the only 
one I w'us not at. 

S.553- What time did you get there? — I should say between two and three 
o’clock. 

8554. In what state did you find it ? — The polling was going on very quiet ; no 
inter rupdon. 

Dill you make inquiries there of the authorities? — 1 did. 

855b. What was the result ; what was the ans«er to the inquiries you made at 
the Glanmire ward ? — Every thing was going on quietly. 

^557- We liear the election was vii’tually decided about 1 1 o’clock, I believe 
so, Was not it; the majority was very large? — I heard that one party had the 
majority. 

8558. Between three and four o’clock did you see Captain White again, the 
gentleman yon iiad seen before, flourishing his stick at the little boys? — I did. 

^559- Whereabouts did you see him between three and four o’clock? — On the 
steps of the Court-house. 

528. N X 4 S560. What 
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8560. What was he doing f — He had a stick in his hand, and the crowd out> 
side appeared to be langhing, and making game of him, and he was shakino- hig 
stick at them ; and the more he menaced them the more they shouted. ^ 

8561 . Was lie, in your opinion, from your knowledge of him, a proper person 
to have had deputed to him the charge of the town and the troops? — I must 
confess X should be very nervous as to the result, if lie had had troops under him 
that day. 

8562. It was suggested by Mr. Fitzsimons he should be appointed, and have 
the charge of the troops : should you have thouglit that a prudent course 
knowing his temper? — Decidedly not. 

8563. Did you see him strike any person yourself? — No, I did not. 

8564. You draw a distinction in Ireland between a row and an outrage; that 
is, an assault sucli as would occur in a very large concourse of Irish people, and 
an organised riot to stop an election ? — I should think so. 

8565. Did you see any symptoms of any organised riot, or anythimr of that 
kind ? — No, indeed I did not. 

8566. The popular mind was excited in Ireland, was not it, very much?~Yes, 

indeed, veiy much. ’ 

S567. Lpon the Stockport riot question ? — Yes, very much excited. 

8568. Have you seen as much excitement at prior elections for Cork as you 
saw upon this occasion ? — I have seen a great deal of excitement at many elec- 
tions, and there was as much at that as at any of them. 

8569. Did you receive any complaints, or were you called upon to act in any 
way, up to the time you returned to your counting-house, about three o’clock ?— 
I w*‘s at one time called ujion, before we went from Harpur-lane, I think I recol- 
lect, to Shandon; some parties came to say that one of Colonel Chatterton’s 
committee rooms vas attacked, in Nile-slreet; and I went up with a party of 
dragoons at once, as fast as we could, and the windows were all broken, but the 
crowd was all gone. That is the only thing that I saw during the whole day. 

8570. Except tlie statement made by Mr. Fitzsimons to you, in the earlier part 
of the morning ? — Yes. 

^ 57 ^ - om what you saw, did the magistrates do their duty, did you observe : 
— To the best of inyjudgment. 

§5/ 2. Did you see any neglect on tne part oi Mr. Gore Jones ? — Certainly not j 
he apne-ared to be most anxious to do his duty to the fullest extent. 

sheriff; did you see Mr. Beamish at all ?— No, I did not see 
Mr. Beamish during the day ; I understood he was presiding in the City Court- 
house, in the freemen’.s booth. 

IZf ‘‘"y tlTowing of stones ?— Not any, tlie whole day. 

575 ; * YOU upon horseback from to o’clock in the morning, about different 
parts oj the town, till two? — I was. 

8576. Did you go to Glanmire on horseback ?— I walked down to Glaiimire, 
and when I velurned I got my horse, and rode into the town. 

e-ic' k-° c , “ y““’' counting-house?— Not half an hour. 

0/ . V 1th the e.xception of the half hour vou were at the counting-house, 

cloSLi’'^lr was' in moruiug till the poll 



8579. And visited all the booths !—Ye.s. 

S5S0. Did you see anywhere any stone-llirnwing r— Not anywhere. 

ophi- Uid you ever liear anything said about people being attacked with 

Su ?T’ 1“ 7 ’’ 1 ,” ‘i'"''’’’ "" evidence?-! heard it stated 

a lmiai.lsi I ihmk the first thing I saw of it was in the petition presented on the 

be Uie t ‘■'“t petition that I knew not to 

SpSe. Uid you see any encouragement upon tlie nart of the priests to violence? 
— iNotning wlialever. '■ ^ 

S5<'^3. \ on say you interfered with one, to rescue some oner Yes. 

85S4. Diere was nothing that you could in any way call misconduct on the 
pait ol file priests r— No; they appeared to take very great interest in the result 
of the election ; and m all the elections I have seen in Ireland thev have always 
luken an active part. ■ . 

5555. Did you see anything encouraging to violence, or organising a mob?- 

J\o, nothing. ' ® ° 

5556. Are you a catholic yourself? Y'es. 



85S7. You 
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S5S7 
85S8 
SsSg 
None. 

8590 
S591 
8,592 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

8593. You are a member of the corporation of Cork ?— Yes. 

8,594. How many members are there upon that corporation ?— Sixty-four, 

8595. How many are there Roman-catholics? — I should say about 40. 

8596. More than that, I am told? — Perhaps there may be, but it cannot be 
many more. 

8597. Did I understand you to say you heard nothing about riot or intimidation 
until you saw it in the petition ; was that what I understood you to say?— Yes. 

8598. You heard nothing about riot and intimidation until you saw the alle- 
gation in the petition? — No. 

S 599 - You did not r — The election partj’ was talking of it, and I saw it in print 
then. ' ' 

8600. The first time ? — Yes, the first time. 

8601. Have the kindness to read that proclamation of your own; is that a 
proclamation that was issued by you when you were mayor? — This was issued 
after the meeting of magistrates. 

8602. WheD was it issued ?~The evening, I think, of the dav of the first 
election. 

8603. The clay of the election ? — Yes. 

8604. Now read it, if you please? — “Proclamation. Wliereas it has been 
represented to me that the general peace of the city has been endangered by 
crowds of idle and disorderly persons traversing the streets with bands, flags, 
and other demonstrations, which tend to disturb the public tranquillity, I now 
give notice that full and efficient measures have been adopted to disperse and 
punish all parties so offending, as is strictly provided for by law, and therefore 
call on ail well-disposed citizens to aid the authorities in preserving the peace of 
the city. Given under ray hand at the Mayor’s Office, Paradise-place, tins 13th 
July 1852. — JVm. B. Hachett, Mayor." 

8605. Then it had been brought to your knowledge, had not it? — From the 
great noise, it was apprehended, and it was intimated that parties would come into 
the town that night with tar-barrels, and traverse the town, and therefore that 
proclamation was issued to prevent such things. 

8606. You know this has reference to something that is past as well as the 
future ?— No. 

8607. Let me read it to you : “'Whereas it has been represented to me that 
the general peace of the city has been endangered by crowds of idle and disor- 
derly persons traversing the streets with bands, flags, and other demonstrations, 
which tend to disturb Ihe public tranquillity.” I ask you whether it had been 
represented to you that the general peace of the city had been in danger? — At 
the meeting of magistrates it was so represented. 

8608. This was the day after? — I believe it was the day after. 

86og, Was this drawn up by you yourself? — That is the day after. 

8610. What is the date ? — The 13th of July ; the day after the election ; the 
night of the day of the election ; there was a great deal of excitement in the 
town. 

8611. I am so tired of that word “ excitement;’’ just give me in English what 
you mean by “excitement" in Ireland.? — A great deal of crowds and people 
going about the town. 

8612. Pelting with stones? — Pelting with stones. 

8613. At night ? — Yes ; pelting with stones at night. 

8614. And day too? — No. 

8615. Does not it include excitement by day? — No. 

8616. Do you mean you cannot have excitement in Ireland by day? — Yes, I 
<^o, indeed. 

528. 0 O 8617. What 
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. You say you voted ? — Yes. 

. How did you vote ?— I voted for the present Members. 

. Did you take any active part in the election, or canvass any one ?— 

. I snppos^e you have a great many men in your employ ?— A great many 

. Where did you vote?— I voted in the Glanmire Ward. 

. About wiiat time ? — Between two and three o’clock. 
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zaiy.Hachtt, 8617. Wbat do you say to the pelting of the military on the polling-day; is 
that excitement?— I did not see It. 

86i8. Were you riding with Mr. Gore Jones? — Yes, I was. 

jyMay 1853. ggg stones come against the soldiers ? — No. 

8620. Was Captain Grey there? — Yes, he was. 

8621. Did you see liim ? — Yes, I did. 

8622. Was his helmet damaged? — He told me before that; he and Mr. Gore 
Jones were up at the market, and they told me they were struck with stones. 

8623. Had you heard about stones flying when you arrived? — I saw none of 
them. 

8624. You saw no excitement ? — 1 saw a great deal of tumult. 

8625. All was peaceable you saw? — A great deal of noise and tumult. 

8626. You seem to have some difference in Ireland between row' and riot; 
what do you call a Cork row; with a grave face will you tell me what a Cork 
row is, if you please ? — A row at an election ; a great many people ; the row 
would be between contending parties. 

8627. My learned friend asked you if you knew the difference between a row 
and a riot, and you said “ Yes” ? — 1 am not aware of it. 

8628. I want your answer; what is your notion about it; what is your defi- 
nition of what you call a Cork or an Irish row at an election ? — I should call it a 
great deal of noise from the multitude of people. 

8629. Without pelting of stones, or do you include that in a row? — Yes, I do. 

8630. And shillelaghs ; do you include them in a row ? — They could have a 
row without either. 

8631. I want to know how far you go in your definition of a row? — I do not 
think I said anything about a row ; I said there was a great deal of tumult and 
noise. 

8632. You did not see any ? — No, I did not see any. 

8633. You heard of it ? — It was intimated there would be. 

8634. That there had been ? — No. 

8635. Not pelting the soldiers with stones?— I heard nothing of that except 
what I heard from Captain Grey and Mr. Gore Jones. 

8636. Did they tell you the soldiers could not go round without being pelted 
with stones? — No; they said before I was with them they were pelted with 
stones. 

8637. Did you hear the voters had been pelted ? — I heard some stones had 
been thrown. 

8638. Is that riotous conduct towards voters coming to the poll or coming from 
it ; is that a riot ? — It is not fair. 

8639. Do you see that stone? — ^Yes. 

8640. What do you think of that ? — It is a stone. 

8641. Is that a row or a riot stone? — I call it one of the ordinary stones. 

864?.. Do let us be a little serious ; do you mean to say that if soldiers or 

voters are pelted with stones of that description, do you mean to say that does 
not amount to a riot, and a dangerous one in your judgment, as chief officer of 
the city?— It would be very unfair to do it, decidedly; I know I should not 
sanction it if I saw it. 

8643. Now, do you know Mr. Ciealock, the lieutenant? — No. 

8644. Did you see the officer, the lieutenant, with the infantry ? — I saw a great 
many. 

8645. Do you know Colonel Bell? — No. 

8646. Not by sight? — No. 

S647. Do you recollect seeing him at the court-house? — He might have been 
there and I not know him ; I saw Colonel Eld. 

8548. Do you recollect a mounted policeman coming up whilst you were in 
front of the couri-house and reporting that some houses had been demolished? — 
No. 

8649. Uid you hear of any houses at all having been demolished ?— No. 

8650. While you were in the court-house ? — No. 

8651. Did you hear that Captain White had been attacked while you were at 
the court-house ?— Captain Wliite, when he was coming down the street from 
tlie court-house, I heard, was attacked by some parties. 

S652. And had taken refuge in a house ? — And had taken refuge in a house; 
I was present in the street aftlie time. 

8653. 
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8653. Did you go down there with the soldiers ? — I did. Sir fV. Hackee^ 

86 . 54 - Did you see the windows smashed and broken ?— I saw windows 
smasiied. 

8655. And broken?— Y'es; one pane of glass knocked in. 

8656. Do you mean that is all ; one pane r — That is all. 

8657. Y^ou mean to say that is ail that was done or all you saw ?— I think ail 
that was done in iljat house. 

8658. Do you mean that ? — I do, to the best of my belief, as far as I can re- 
collect ; I recollect the circumstance. 

86.5Q. Then suppose Lieutenant Crealock has said this, “ Were the windows 
completely smashed, and the sashes broken? They were perfectly smashed; 

I do not think there was a pane whole in the bouse.” Is that right or wrono- ? 

I say it is wrong. 

8660. Y’ou were there at the timer — Yes. 

8661. With some soldiers? — Yes. 

8662. You were on horseback.^ — Yes. 

8663. Did you see the stones thrown?— I could not see them; I heard the 
glass broken. 

8664. How many limes did you see them ? — I do not think I saw more than 
one pane of glass broken ; there was such a crowd, and the military. 

8665. Do you mean a single stone thrown? — I should say so. 

8666. The lieutenant says you were watching out the stones ? — He said a great 
deal that is not true. 

8667. He has certainly said that he was there, a soldier on duty, and you as 
mayor took a very mild part, as he calls it; is that true? — No; I took a very 
active part. 

8668. Did you call upon the military with you to interfere at all until after the 
window's were broken ? — The soldiers were drawn up in the street the whole length 
of tlie street from the court-house. 

8669. Did you direct the troops at all ? — I did not direct them. Mr. Gore 
Jones wa.s there, and I suppose they were under his orders. 

8670. Did you see any stones thrown at the soldiers there ? — No. 

8671. Did you speak anything to the people yourself? — I was exhorting the 
people to go home quietly. 

8672. What did you say to them ? — I told them I would be obliged to them to 
go home. 

8673. Did you say this, “Boys, go home, if you love your mayor”? — No. 

8674. Did they continue pelting ? — No, they did not. 

S675. Did they stop ? — I entreated them, and begged them to go home quietly. 

8676. Did they go? — No; they were waiting, as they said, to see Captain 
White. 

8677. How do you mean they were wailing to see Captain White ? — To beat 
him, if they got him. 

8678. That is what you call seeing him in Cork ; is that to see him ; was he in 
danger ? — Yes ; he was in danger if he came out. 

8679. What danger ? — If he came in the crowd, he would have been, perhaps, 
murdered. 

8680. W’hat with ? — The people. 

8681. Wiih what? — With their fists. 

8682. And the stones? — There were no stones ; I do not say the people would 
crush the man. 

8683. Had they any sticks with them? — I did not see any. 

8684. Will you venture to say there were not any r — I will venture to say I saw 
none. 

868,5. Were the people very angry ? — They were. 

8686. How many? — Some thousands, I suppose. 

8O87. How many ? — Thousands of people in the streets; the streets were full 
of people. 

8688. Were there many people throughout the city of Cork, throughout the 
day, parading the streets ? — There were a good many. 

8689. ^^'ere the avenues crammed full of people le ading to the polling-places ? 

— In some places. 

8690. In Harpur-lane? — Harpur-lane. 

8691. Sliaudon Market?— Shandon Market. 

528. ' 0 0 2 8692. And 
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8692. And Lee Ward ? — That is in the Lee Ward. 

8693. Also the road from the Barrack-street, uas that filled r — Not so much 
as the other. 

8694. You say you saw cavalry at the Barrack-street? — Yes. 

8695. I understand you were at the court-house about half-past eight? — Yes • 
somewhere about that. 

8696. How long was that before you saw Captain White with the little boys 
and girls? — As soon as I arrived at the court-house. 

8697. You were then in front? — Yes. 

8698. How long had you been in the front before you started to the polling- 
booth to visit the polling-places ? — I suppose I was talking to Mr. Fitzsimons about 
five minutes. 

8699. Was it about half* past eight you went upon your errand first ? — I should 
say nine o’clock. 

S700. Which was the first you got to? — Barrack-street. 

8701. That would be about nine? — Soon after nine. 

8702. How long did you stay there i — About a quarter of an hour. 

8703. What then ? — Douglas-street. 

8704. You must have got there soon after nine? — Yes; about ten o’clock; be- 
tween nine and ten. 

8705. That is a wide difference, between nine and ten, as I understand you ? — 
I cannot tell you to a minute. 

8706. You went to the court-house about half-past eight ? — Somewhere past 
eight to nine. 

8707. I want to know which ? — I should say nearer nine. 

8708. Which is it to be? — Nearer nine let it be. 

S709. Is that your answer? — Yes. 

8710. Which was it? — Nearer nine. 

8711. You saw Crowley, you say, when you went to Barrack-street ?— Yes, 
I did, in the polling-booth. 

8712. Do you know that Crowley has said, as soon as the polling commenced, 
there was violence in that booth r — I read his evidence to that effect. 

8713. Then tliere was violence; did you ask Crowley that ? — Yes, and he said 
that all was going on very well. 

S714. Then? — Yes. 

S713. The soldiers were there? — Not in the booth. 

S716. But outside? — They were outside. 

8717. What occasion could there be for the soldiers if everything was quiet? 
— I understood Mr. Sarsfield, the magistrate, had ordered the military there. 

8718. Did you understand for what he ordered the military? — I understood 
for the preservation of the voters ; of the peace, at all events. 

8719. How do you mean the preservation of the voters? — For the general pre- 
servation of the peace. 

8720. That is not your word ; your word was the preservation of the voters ? 
— Yes; because he apprehended that tlie voters on Colonel Chatterton’s .side 
might be attacked. 

8721. He apprehended ; did you understand that? — I heard so. 

8722. At the polling-place? — No, not at the polling-place. 

8723. Where then ? — 1 lieard it afterwards. 

8724. Did you observe that those people about, the women and others, were 
very much excited against the military r — No. 

8725. You did not? — No. 

8726. Not at all ? — No. 

S727. Nothing unusual r — No, the people were very partial to the military. 

8728, They were upon this occasion ? — Yes, I should say so. 

S729. Did they upplautl them and cheer them?— Joking and applauding. 

8730. Do you meim to represent, when on this occasion the military made their 
appearance, the mob, the boys and women and otherwi.se, joked with them and 
laughed at them ?— Yes. 

8731. And that wastlie character of what you saw ? — Yes. 

8732. Perfect good temper with the military r — Yes. 

8733. "You saw no pelting of stones, and no violence to the soldiers : — No, on 
the contrary. 

^ 734 * Are you aware Mr. Gore Jones has said to-day before the Comuiittee 

he 
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he never saw such bitterness towards the soldiers in his life ? — I am not aware of 
what lie lias said. 

S 73 . 5 - You saw nothing of that kind I must remind vou that Mr. Gore Jones 
was attacked. 

5736. How long were you there with Mr. Gore Jones, going about with liis 
cavalry ? — About half-past eleven till two o’clock, I should sav. 

5737. And you saw no stone thrown?— None. 

873S. No excitement towards the soldiers ? — None. 

5739. Nothing that may be called bitterness towards them ?— None. 

5740. All good humour? — Yes. 

8741. And cheering them ? — Oh yes. 

8742. How do you mean cheering them?' — Laughing and joking ami shaking 
their laurels at them. 

S 743 - What do you call the laurels ? — Green boughs. 

S/ 44 - How many people did you see thereabout; were the streets of Cork 
pretty well filled? — Some parts more than other,s. 

8745. Going from one polling-booth to another? — All tiie people seemed very 
anxious aoout the election, and there wa.s a very great deal of excitement in the 
town. 

8746. Had you seen any placards about the city of Cork on the Sunday? 
No ; I understood there were. 

8747. Were you in Cork on the Sunday ? — No. 

8748. Not at all ? — Not till Sunday night. 

8749* Had you seen them before that time? — I did see a sreat n»any placards. 

875,0. Did you see at any time any of those placards about the city ? — 
T did. 

8751. Of a violent description? — No; I never read the placards connected 
with either side. 

8752. I am speaking about those Stockpost placards we have heard of; did 
you yourself see them placarded about the streets of Cork ? — I did. 

8753. How long before the election ?— About a week. 

8754. Did you not read them ? — No. 

875.?- Did you know they were placards of an inflammatory character? — On 
both sides they were very inflammatory placards. 

8756. I ask you with reference to those placards, did it come to your know- 
ledge that thev were of an inflammatory character ? — I knew nothing of them ; I 
heard so. 

8757. Did you not read them? — No. 

8758. Did you conceive it to be your duty, as chief magistrate of the city, to 
see what the nature of tho.se placards was r — No. 

8759. Why not? — Because I considered at elections both parties put forward 
inflammatory placards. 

8760. And you think it is not desirable to take them down? — I think it is 
better to take no notice of them. 

8761. Is that the reason you took no notice ? — Yes. 

8762. Did you see any on the other side on this occasion? — I did not. 

8763. Do you mean to say y’ou took no notice of the nature of those placards ? 
— Not further than hearsay. 

8764. What had you heard ? — I had heard about the Stockport riots. 

8765. Of an inflammatory character? — I do not say inflammatory. 

8766. Exciting ? — Calling upon them to have revenge for Stockport ; 1 saw the 
placards ; I did not read them. 

8767. Calling upon them to do what? — To have revenge for Stockport; and 
that revenge would be, liy voting for Murphy and Fagan. 

8768. It did not occur to you, as chief magistrate, that the sooner they were 
stripped off the walls the better? — No. 

8769. Did you think it Mas better to keep them up ? — N«), I did not think so. 

8770. They would liave revenge for what? — They would have revenge by 
voting for Fagan and Murphy; that was it ; that was what they meant by revenge 
for Stockport. 

8771. You e-xpected after that, that it would be all peaceable, did you; I 
understand you to say that? — After wliat? 

8772. Knowing all this, that the town had been placarded, and that it had 
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reference to what you call revenge, by voting for Fagan and Murphy, did you 
consider and expect the election would pass oif peaceably? — 1 thought it would 
pass off like all other elections ; a great deal of noise ; I never saw an election in 
Cork without bustle and noise. 

8773. You never perhaps saw so quiet an election in Cork? — Yes, I did. 

8774. Did you see the churches being attacked? — 1 heard of it. 

8775. Did you see it? — No, 

8776. Did you see them after that ?— I did. 

8777. How many ?— Only one. 

8778. Which was that? — St. Peter’s. 

8779. What had they done ? — They had broken the windows. 

8780. What else ?— That was all; I went there one night with a troop of 
soldiers and sent the soldiers inside; they said they were sacking the church 
inside, and I sent the soldiers inside. 

Re-examined by Mr. James. 

8781. Had this about the church anything to do with the interference in the 
election r — Nothing whatever ; it was after that night. 

S782. About what time? — About dusk in the evening. 

8783. 1 believe ilie dam%e done to the church was 16 1 . ; the windows and 
so on ? — That was the amount presented I believe, 

8784. This proclamation was issued on the 13th? — Yes. 

8785. Hud it reference to any interference or obstruction of the poll, or any 
riot at the election or tlie polling? — No 

8786. What had it reference to ? — To apprehended riots at night ; the night of 
the polling some houses were attacked and windows broken in the North Main- 
street, and some persons from the outer parts of the town were inclined to come 
in with tar-barrels and other demonstrations of rejoicing; an intimation was 
given to me and the other magistrates that this would be repeated the next night, 
and fearing' damage might be done to houses, we met accordingly and issued a 
proclamation. 

8787. Tliis was the night the man Bibb was said to have shot a woman ? — 
The night of the 13th. 

8788. I mean the night of the 13th? — Yes. 

87S9. When was this meeting of the magistrates held? — The evening of the 
election. 

8790. Long after the election was over? — About an hour, or an hour and a 
half. 

8791. Had you any interest in this matter, directly or indirectly? — None 
whatever. 

8792. Did you yourself, I will ask you pointedly, see one single stone thrown? 
--1 did not, except the one I have mentioned; that is the window broken where 
Captain White took refuge. 

8793. That was about six o’clock ? — Between five and six. 

8794. Was that after the polling was over ?— Yes, that was after the pulling 
was over. 

S795. Did you yourself see one single stone thrown daring the election ? — I 
did nut. 

8796. Are you quite positive? — I am quite certain; I was asking Captain 
Grey about it ; he said he bad got a hit and he made nothing of it; I was asto- 
nished to see in the newspaper that his helmet was bruised. 

8707' ^ on saw Captain Grey ? — Yes ; we were together about two hours. 

8798. This occurring to Captain White ; it is the same Captain White who 
had excited the people so much in the way you say ? — Ves. 

S799. And the mob were very much infuriated against him, opposite the house 
there ? — Yes. 

8500. Ton have been asked by my learned friend about the difference between 
a row and a riot ; the question I put was this, and I put it again, do you draw a 
distinction between a row occurring in a large concourse of people, violence, and 
so on, towards each other, and an organized riot and intimidation, to obstruct the 
voters ; do you draw a distinction between them ? — Yes. 

8501. Did you observe any symptoms of organization to impede or obstruct 
the polling? — 1 did not. 

8802. From 
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880-2. From the commencment to the end of it ?— Certainly not. 

8803. Do you say Colonel lieli was on duty ?— He was not on duty ; I do not 
know him. 

5804. Did you see him acting in any character ou duty with the troops •?~He 
might have been there, but I do not know his person. 

5805. At what booth had Mr. Sarsfield the magistrate ordered the military ?— 
At tlie Barrack-street. 

5806. Now, it lias been suggested to you there was a great deal of l.ittemess, 
as Mr. Gore Jones may have thought, against the military; did you see that? 
— No. 

5807. It did not come under your observation - — No, on the contrary. 

SSuS. At Barrack-street where the military were, were their arms grounded .? 
— They were drawn up with the police, with their arras grounded ; stand at ease I 
believe they call it. 

8809. Did you observe the conduct of the women towards the soldiers ? The 

women were laughing and joking with them. 

8810. Mr. Gore Jones has stated there was some bitterness, which he may 
have observed, and General Mansel has stated they were on very good terras with 
the soldiers ; did you observe the Genera! ? — Yes. 

S8n. Did you observe any ill-feeling shown towards him or the soldiers he was 
with?— None; on the contrary. 

8812. I presume on both sides, at all elections, Cork and other places generally, 
placards are put out on both sides before an election r — Yes. 

8S13. And you thought it better to interfere with neither, in the exercise of 
your judgment? — Yes. 

8814. Was it brought to your attention anything more than the Stockport, 
and take your revenge by voting for Fagan and Murphy? — No 

8S15. Was it brought to your attention there were any placards inciting to 
violence ? — No. 

8816. You would have thought it to be your duty to interfere if there had been 
placards of that kind? — Yes. 

Examined by Committee. 

88 1 7. You say you were aware of placards about; did you not have the 
curiosity to read any one of them ? — No ; I could see in pas.sing along the streets, 

“ Stockport,” and I naturally knew almost what they were about, but I never 
read one. 

8818. Who told you what they w'ere about ? — I heard the people talk ; parties 
talking of them. 

8819. And did you know of any placards on the side of Colonel Chatteton at 
all? — Yes, there were placards of Colonel Chatterton too. 

8820. Did you see any of ttiein r — Yes. 

S821. What were they about? — Calling upon the people to vote for Colonel 
Chatterton, the same as on both sides. 

8S22. You say that you were with Mr Gore Jones from a little after 1 1 till 
about two; about three hours you were with Iiimr— Yes. 

8823. Did not it occur to you to see a single stone thrown? — Not during the 
whole time. 

8824. Did you learn from Mr. Jones that stones had been thrown ? — Yes, 
before that ; he was up in Shandon-slreet before I was with him, and then it was 
the stones were thrown. 

8825. Did you learn that every one of the dragoons with him had been hit 
with stones? — No. 

8826. You mentioned about one pane of glass being broken ; wa-s your atten- 
tion called after the election to any houses where violence had been committed ? 
— Yes. 

8827. How many ? — I suppose titere were a good many houses, I could not 
say the number. 

8528. Did you go to e.xamine them? — No, I did not. 

8529. Did you see tiiem at ail ? — I saw a good many. 

8830. How were the windows? — Broken. 

8831. All of them' — Some smashed entirely, and some partially. 

8832. Did vou go inside the houses ? — No. •• . 

52S. " 0 0 4 8833, You 
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8833. You say you saw uo stones thrown at all ? — No. 

8834. Were you aAvare afterwards tliat stones had been thrown ? — Yes. 

8835. And at the military ? — Yes. 

8836. How did it come to your knowledge? — A military officer and Mr. Gore 
Jones told me they were assaulted. 

8837. You are Mayor of Cork? — Yes. 

S838. "Was any demand made upon the corporation of Cork for the repairs of 
the amis of the military 1 — None. 

8839. None? — None. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr- Denis Francis Mahoney was called in; and, having been sworn, was 
Examined by Mr. Overend, as follows : 

8840. I BELIEVE you are a Solicitor in Cork? — Yes. 

8841. Are you also the coroner for the city of Cork ? — Yes. 

8842. Were you appointed deputy sheriff at one of the booths in Harpur-Iane 
on the day of the election ? — I was. 

8843. Previously to the day of election did you notice anything that made vou 
fear anything like an organized riot, or any riot, on the day of the election '^— 
No. 

8844. On the morning of the day of the election did you go for your books ? 

— I did, at seven o’clock in the morning, to the court-house, as directed by the 
sheriff. ^ 

8845. Where did you liver — On the South Mall. 

8846. How far is your house from the court-house? — I suppose about five to 
10 minutes’ walk. 

8847. And passing along the streets at that time of the morning, did you notice 
any collecting of crowds — Not the slightest appearance of anything of the kind. 

8848. Was all quiet about the court-house? — Quite so. 

8849. Did you go into the court-house and obtain the books for the purpose 
of making an entry of the names of the voters ? — I did. 

8850. Having obtained your books, did you come out again, and then go up to 
the polling-booth ?—I did. 

88 j 1 . How far is the polling-booth from the court-house ? — A bout five minutes’ 
walk. 

8852. In your passage to the polling-booth did you see anv mob, or how were 
the streets then ? — Perfectly quiet. 

S853. Who was your colleague at your polling-booth ; was there any crowd ? 
—There was no crowd. 

8854. Who was your colleague at the polling-booth ? — Mr. Brian Galway was 
n lie booth opposite to me. 

8855. That was Harpur-laoe?— That wa.s Harpur-Iane. 

8856. There were two booths, I believe? — There were two booths. 

8857. Was this gentleman in the same polling-booth with you ? — He was the 
deputy in the opposite booth. 

885S. Was there any person with you? — There were poll-clerks. 

8859. When the poll was opened what was the state of Harpur-Iane? — There 

were a great many people about the polling-booths, but evervthine: was exceed- 
ingly quiet. r o JO 

8860. Did the polling commence with considerable activity? — It began at the 
moment, at eight o’clock, and continued with considerable activity untilT 1 or 13 
o clock. 

8861. When you say “ continuing with activity,” were there voters polling as 
well for Colonel Chatterton as for Fagan and Murphy? — I think one after the 
other, as well as I remember. 

8862. After a voter had presented himself for Fagan and Murphy, was another 

^ Colonel Chatterton? — That was the arrangement come to. 

8863. Whenever there was any voter in attendance ?— Yes. 

S804. Was any obstruction offered to any voters presenting themselves to vote 

I could see the whole area of the market, and there was not the slightest; I 
took the greatest possible care to make the police keep the avenue, and no person 
was prevented voting in my booth. 

8865. Where 
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S865; Where were you placed in your booth ?_I rv.is sittiiw on a form, rather 
on a height over the table where the poll-clerks were 

SS6o, And from that place had you a view of tile personi in the market '--I 
had a full \iew over the entire market. 

SSd;. Up to t o or 1 1 o’deck u liat was tlie slate of tiic market itself t—Tliere 
was a great emva ot people in the market, principally women, matina a m-eat deal 
o’So?’ r in-evcnt their coraiog near my booth. " '' 

ooob. Had you any police with you ?— Yea. 

8869. Where were the police? — They «ere stationed at eitlier side of me • 
quite close to me, in the booth. ’ 

S870, Were there any military at all t_Abont 11 o'clock the militarv were 
brought m by Mr. French. 

8871. But up to n o’clock had you military or police?— A number of police. 

8872. \\ ere they able to give sufEcient protection to all voters w ho wished to 
come up to your hoothr-As far as I could perceive, within the precincts of the 
market there was no person obstructed comiiia to ray booth. 

^ 887J Now was there anything up to 1 1 o’clock, anything approaching to a 
not at all, in the booth or in the market ?-Therc was a grcat'dcal of noise when 
some people came up ; a great deal of screaming from tiie women. 

.1 ""ypn-son abused or maltreated f-It was about that time 

that Mr. VVIutt: was struck. 

8S75. About n o’clock? — Yes, I think so. 

88”fi. Up to 1 1 o’clock had you seen any one struck ? — No. 

8877. Did you see any stones thrown ?— Only once ; tliat w'lis the time Mr. 
White was hit. 



8878. That is II o’clock? — I cannot state that positively. 

8879. Was Mr. French struck at the same time as Captain Whiter — No I 
think not. 

8880. Who was struck earliest ?— Captain White, as well as I can remember. 

^ 8S81. That occurred at ii o’clock?—! think some time between ii and 12 
oclock a man named W’atts was brought into the liootli, and he appeared to be 
veiy much frightened, and I, the moment I saw iiim, asked him to come in and 
sit down close to me ; lie did sit there, and immediately 011 his arrival he stated 
he had made upliis mind not to vote, whereupon I told him that no person should 
force him to vote, for there were plenty of military and police by, and no person 
should interfere with him ; he sat down close by and remained there an hour, I 
think; at the end of the hour Mr, French came up to him with some police behind 
him, and addressing him, said, “I understand that you wish to go away; if that 
be the case, I have plenty of military and police to escort you home ; come with 
me.” To which Watts answered that he was quite satisfied where he was, that 
he would not go with him, and he remained there about another hour. 

8882. In the booth r — In the booth ; sitting dose by me ; the moment he came 
in I got every person removed from him, and after some lime a gentleman of the 
name of Blr, James Lambkin came up to him ami leiuained in conversation with 
him some time; at the end of an hour from the time Mr. French had addressed 
him he came forward and stated that he vrished to poll. 

8883. Had you noticed whether bis children had come into the polling-booth 
before that time? — His sons were near him and they ajjpeared to be iVigiitened; 
they were crying, and he came forward and stated he wanted to vote. Having seen 
the manner he was brought in, and the statement he made at the beginning, I did 
not wish him to poll, and I put the question to him three times as to wiiether it 
was his own free will that lie polled, to which he answered “ Yes,” and insisted 
upon voting. I accordingly look his vote. 

8884. For whom ? — For Messrs. Murphy and Fagan. 

8885. Now, before that time he had been told that there was a body of police 
and military ready to take him home if he wished to go home ? — Mr. French 
came to him and told him that. 

8886. Was there a body ? — Yes. 

8887. After he had voted did he ask for any force at all ? — None whatever. 

8888. In your judgment, was he able to vote according to bis own wishes on 
that occasion i — Yes, most decidedly, at my booth. 

8889. After about 1 1 o’clock did you see Mi*. French ; was he hurt at your 
booth? — I saw Mr. French cut in the bead, I think. 

8890. Did you see him cut ? — I saw the blood running from him. 

5zS. Pp 8891. Did 



Mr. 
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8891. Did you see how lie was iojured ? — 1 did not. 

V. F. MrtAonej/. 88o2. About what time was it you saw Mr. French injured and cut? — I should 

' say somewhere about between 1 1 and one. I could not state the time. 

1; May 1853. 8893. What was the state of the booth from 1 1 forward, and the- market? — 

Tliere was a very large crowd of people in it, and a great deal, of course ; but I 
saw no person struck tiiere ; and at niy booth no person was prevented from 
coming to vote within tlie precincts of the market. I could not see further than 
that. 

8894. Was there anything like an organized riot during the day at your booth? 
— Not in the market. 

8S95. Nothing within your cognizance and observation ? — Decidedly not. 

8896. Did the polling continue up to five o’clock ? — Yes ; I should say there 
was a great lull ; sometimes we were an hour or half an hour without having a 
voter. 

8897. Was the poll kept open till five o’clock? — Yes. 

8898. Was there any demand made to close the poll r — I had, by one of the 
agents of Colonel Chatterton, to close the poll, but without an affidavit, and I 
refused to do so. 

8899. Did you see any ground or cause for closing the poll then ?— None 
wiiHtever. 

8900. You saw no person maltreated? — Except Mr. French and Mr. White. 

8001 . Thai was the only person that appeared in your booth injured in any way r 

— The only person I saw. 

8902. Was there any person complaining of being compelled to vote except 
Watts, whom you have spoken of? — No person. 

8903. Was there any representation by the otlier side tliat persons could not 
come up to vote ? — No ; the passage was kept clear from my booth to the market 
gate. 

8904. All through the market ? — My booth was very close to the market and 
I gave directions when the crowd pressed in to clear them away, and almost con- 
tinually the passage was clear. 

8905. The military were called out about 11 o’clock? — They came into my 
booth about that time. 

S906. Where were they stationed ? — Standing at ease, on my left hand side, close 
to me, and Mr. French close by them. 

8907. How long did they reuiain in that position ? — I am under the impression 
that they remained there all day. 

890S. Did you notice any women tliere? — A great many women. 

S909. What had they ? — Some had boughs they were using, and kicking up a 
great row. 

8910. Did you notice any men with bludgeons or squared sticks, or anything of 
that kind? — 1 am certain that no such thing existed within the market. 

8911. Your duty was to remain at the booth ; you can only speak to what 
happened in the market? — I did not leave it till five o’clock. 

8912. How large is the market? — About half an acre, I should say. 

8913. When the polling was over at five o’clock, did you close the books?— 
Yes. 

8914. And took them where ? — I took them to the sheriff. 

8915. Where did you take them to ? — I think to the court-house, to the jugdes’ 
room in the court-house. 

8916. Were you about in the evening? — No, I went home. 

8917. You cannot tell us the state of the town in the evening? — Except I heard 
and saw from ray windows the tar-barrels and tlie crowd passUig and rejoicing at 
the result of the election. 

Sqi8. You are coroner for the city of Cork? — Yes. 

8919. Did you attend as coroner on the 9th of September last ? — I did. 

8920. Was there an inquest held on the body of a person of the name of Des- 
mond ? — 'I'here was. 

8921. Who summoned the jury? — The jury was summoned under the direction 
of Constable Rowe, who has been examined here. The juries are usually sum- 
moned by the police. 

8922. Do you know whether or not the jury were at all any of the party or the 
friends of Murphy and Fagan, or had anything to do with the election ? — -Nothing 
whatever. I remember previous to tlie inquest being held Rowe said there was 

a feeling 

0 
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a feeling against the widow in the neighbourhood, and that he had taken care to vi. 

the.e were only two or three names belonging to the district ; and the way I ac- 
count for that was this; those who were siunmoned to make up the number did 
not attend, and it was necessary to put on two or three persons, but all the others 
were from a distinctly different district. 

8923. Was Mrs. Desmond present at the inquirv’— Yes 

8924. Did she give evidence ?-No; she was about to give evidence and the 
police advised her not, I think. 



time of the election, or only to injuries he received 
shortly before Ins death . To injuries he had received shortly before Ins death ■ not 
one srngie word was alluded to in reference to the election. I was not aware it 
had to do with the election till I came here. 



926 Was not the charge against the woman that she had kicked her hushand, 
and kicked him in the groin ? — That was the charge made. 

8927. Who brought that charge ?— The police are the parties u’iio brin^ up the 
evidence in sucli cases. ® ^ 



S928. Who were the persons who gave evidence ; the relations of the husband ’ 
— borne of them, I think, were, as far as I remember. 

8929. Do you know what was the opinion oftbe jury?— I do. 

8930. What?— Eleven of the jury were for finding'the widow guilty of man- 
slaughter, and one for an open verdict. 



8931. Have you got tlie depositions here?— There was no verdict; they could 
not agree. 



8932. Have you got the depositions here r — 1 believe they are here : 1 have 
not got them. 

8933. Who has them? — The deputy clerk of the Crown. 



(^T/ie depositio 7 is n-crtproduml by Mr. John Windale, tho deputy clerk to 
the CYoion, and handed to the learned Counsel and the Committee.) 

8934. You say the police advised Mrs. Desmond not to be exmnined? — Yes. 
^ 935 * Do you know whether the jury were the friends of any persons who were 
in prison ? — I do not know. 

8936. Have you reason to believe it as a fact? — I could not state that. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Pigott. 



.8937- What time did you get to your place in Harpur-lane ; to the booth ? — I 
think about ten minutes before eight, or something about that lime. 

8938- What streets did you pass through to get there? — Down Georve-street, 
up Daunt-square, down Cornmarket-street, and into the polling-place at the 
market. 

8939. Were the streets filling with people at that time ? — They had no such 
appearance to me. 

8940. Do you mean there were not crowds of people in those streets? — Cer- 
tainly not the streets I passed through. 

8941 . Were there crowds at the Harpur-lane avenues ? — Not at that time. 

8942. Not at that time ? — No ; I went in perfectly easily ; there was nobody in 
the passages I went into, except a few people about. 

8943. You did not move from your booth? — Not from ten minutes before 
eight till after five. 



8944. What time did you find that place begin to fill with people ? — I think 
about nine o’clock. 



8945. Had many persons polled at that time? — Not a great many; the poll 
was kept continually going on from the time it was opened till that time, without 
interruption. 

8946. About nine o’clock, was the place full of people?— Not full. 

8947* Nearly full ? — Pretty full. 

8948. What persons were they ? — Principally women. 

8949. Some men ? — A few men. 

8950. Had they got sticks with them ? — Not that I saw. 

8951* The women had got boughs r — Yes. 

8952. Were there any priests in your booth then? — One. 

528. - p p 2 8953. Who 
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81)53. "Who u'ns iliat r — The Rev. Mr. Lyon?. 

5054. Was your booth nuich visited by priests during tlie day? — I do not 
think there uere more than one or two priests during the day at my booth. 

5055. Did they stay all day? — No. 

8056. What tiu:e did Mr. Jones come with his dragoons to your booth ?— 
could not state to an liour. 

89.57. Tdd you see Idm ? — Yes ; he was close to me. 

80.58. How near was your buoih to the enti'ance of the market? — I suppose 
about once and u half as far as from the door here ; perhaps not so far. 

8959. Do you mean to say that no persons were prevented from corning up to 
the booth, nor assaulti/d as they went out from your booth?— Not in the market. 

8960. Who kept the other bootli? — Mr. Brian Galway. 

8961. What are his politics ?- — He is a Liberal. 

8962. And yours- — The same. 

8963. Did you both vote? — Yes. 

89(14. Who took your votes? — The sherifi’ came round to all the booths at 
aiiout lour o’clock, for the purpose of taking' the votes of all the deputies. 

89(1.5. And he took yours at tire time? — Yes. 

S966. Do you remember a man coming up to vote and another threatening 
Iriin wiilr a knife, and saying he would cut his guts out if’ he voted against his 
party? — I am perfectly certairi that such a thing did not occur near me. 

8967. Could it luiveoccurred without your being- aware of it ? — I think it could 
not have occurred without my being aware of it. 

8968. And did nothing of that kind occur? — Most decidedly not. 

8969. Now, in yourjudgment, was there any period of the day before 12 o’clock 
at which it was not safe for Colonel Cliailerton’s voters to go to the poll? — I 
would limit myself entirely to within the market. 

8970. To go to the poll? — In the market, certainly not any, decidedly not. 

8971. Only in the market? — I could not go beyond tluit. 

8972. A dozen yards? — Half an acre. 

8973. They had to come that dozen yards to your booth? — On one side; there 
were two entrances. 

S974. Could they pass safely through the market, and come 10 your booth 
safely? — I saw no [)erson molested except the two persons I have mentioned. 

8975. Did YOU hear General Mansel give his evidence ? — Yes. 

8976. Did you hear him say, that in his judgment it was not safe ? — I did. 

8977 - You do not agree with him ? — I suppose he meant the passages coming 

up lo the hoGth. 

897S. Could you make any observations upon those passages? — I could not 
tell at all what went on outside. 

8979. When the persons came in cars, would you be near enough to see persons 
on the car ? — Yes. 

8980. Did you see persons rushed at, when they came up in cars, by the mob, 
and pulled off the cars r — Not at my booth ; 1 saw something of that description 
happen at the other booth. 

S981 . Wlio did it happen to? — It was an inside car, and I could not see inside, 
and I could not sa)'. 

8982. At what time of the day did it happen? — I could not say, but I think 
sometime in the middle of the day. 

8983. Do you know the parties ? — I do not know. 

8984. Did Mr. Hndder poll at your booth? — I am not certain. 

8985. Did Mr. Richard Clark poll at your booth ? — I could not state that ; the 
books would show it. 

S986. I believe Mr. Cleburne polled at your booth? — I have no remembrance 
of his polling at my booth ; I polled a great many people that I could not 
rcirsember. 

8987. \ ou are not able to sav whether Mr. Hodder polled at your booth ? — 

1 do not remember any particular person. 

89SS. Do you remember whether three gentlemen came up to poll, and as soon 
as one of the three had polled, a man crying out, He has polled for Chatterton,” 
and immediately all the parlies being seized by the- mob ? — Not at my booth. 

8989. And requiring the protection of the military to take them out ? — Not at 
my booth. 

♦8990. Do you remember the Rev. Mr. St. George coming to the booth ? — I do; 

i think 
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I think so ; I am not very certain ; I think so ; I would rather refer to the books ■ 
there rvere so many people polled at my hootli, ’ 

8991, Do you know the Rev. Mr. St. George!— No I do not 
S992. Do you remember one of four coming on a car and being so alarmed he 
would not poll at all f — jNo. 



8993. Did yon see no persons attacked and assaulted in the pollin<r-,,lace 5 — 
Decidedly not. ^ ® ‘ 



8994. Did 3!ou not see a stone thrown ?— I saw some stones thrown when Mr 
French was bit ; i did not see him liit, but I saw some blood runnimr from him 
afterwards. ® 



S995. What lime of the day was that?— I think between n and one. 

8996. M here did those stones come from f— From the parlies in the middle 
of the market; I ttnnk so. 

S997. Was there much stone-throwing in your market f— No ; I do not remem- 
her any stone-throwing except that particular time. 

8998. Can Mr. French bespeaking of vour market « hen he savs “I was struck 
cn the head, the back, the legs, and the shins’"? — I am telling you that fact. 

^ 999 ‘ Could it have gone on m your presence, and before you, without your 
observing it ?— I saw that go on at the time Mr. French was hit; I saw the 
stones. 



9OUO. Once you sav: — Once. 

9 ^oi- Could tiiat continual ()elting of stones be going on in that market-place 
without your observing it? — I should say not. 

9002. And you did not see anything of that character r — Not of that continuous 
character you speak of. 

9003. You do not recollect that about Mr. Hudder voting, and a person 
calling out, “ He has polled for Colonel Clmttertoii,” and the mob seizing the 
parties? — I would not liave permitted it. 

9004. Did you see the skirts torn od‘a gentleman’s coat while the military were 
trying to get them nut of the bootti ? — -Not in my booth. 

9005. Notliing at all occurred in your booth riotous or unpleasant? — Certainly 
not; decidedly not within a certain area about me; there was plenty’’ of police 
near me, and plenty of militaiw standing at ease. 

9006. How many police had you ?— I should say there might be from eight to 
10 police there. 

9007. Huw were they standing, just round in the front of your polling-place? 
— Standing about. 

9008. And quite enough to keep it clear? — And the military likewise by. 

9:09. And they managed to keep it clear? — Not at all times; of course it 

was cleared away as soon as the mob pressed in. 

Qoio. You saw nobody assaulted, and nobody molested ? — Mr. French and Mr. 
AVhite. 

9011. Where did that happen to Mr. White? — It must have been in the 
market, for I could not have gone beyond that. 

goi2. Where was it? — In the market. 

9013. Whereabouts ? — About as far from me as that door. 

9014. What was done ; what happened ? — I think stones were tbrown at him 

9015. You say you think so; why do vou think so ? — I saw them brandished, 
and be was struck, and there was a great riot, and a great deal of noise. 

9016. Gieat riot? — At that moment. 

9017. About him ; did you see him struck? — I think I saw some stones thrown 
at him. 

9018. You saw some stones tbrown at Mr. French also? — Yes. 

9019. Did you see anybody use a stick in your booth ? — No. 

9020. With respect to this inquest upon Desmond, you say thejurymen were 
summoned, but you wanted some more jiuymen to make un the proper number ; 
did you choose them from the people standing round ?— There were two people 
the police recommended that weie put upon the jury. 

9021. Were they picked up promiscuously in the room? — Y*es. 

9022. Who were they, do you know ? — If I saw’ the names I could tell you, 
perhaps ; I tliink Michael Healy, but I do uot know the parties at all. 

9023. Do vou know the men that were chosen ? — I see their names here I do 
not know them ; I know two people, I think, or three, that were on the jury , 
Michael Healy is a man from the neighbourhood, and Gerald Mahony. 

528. p p 3 9024- And 
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9024. And the jury could not agree ultimately upon their verdict? — No. 

9025. Did you know any of tliose persons in prison upon ttie charge of Mrs. 
Desmond, injuring her property and her husband ?— No. 

9026. Who is Denis Taylor r — I think a doctor belonging to the fever hospital. 

9027. What relation was John Desmond; any relative to the deceased man 
I do not know. 

9028. How was this woman charged with having murdered or manslaughtered 
her husband ? — The allegation was that she had beaten him and given him a kick 
in the groin. 

9029. Beaten liim, how r — Severely beaten him. 

9030. Who made the charger — Tliere is never a charge made at a coroner’s 
inquest. 

9031. Somebody came to prove it ; who came to |)rove it? — I really could not 
remen:il)er it. 

9032. Will you read those depositions? — I will. 

[The Witness read the sanies as follows ;] 



Borough op Cork to Wit. 

The Examination of Denis Taylor, of the Cork Fever Hospital, Medical Doctor. 

Examinant having been duly sworn on the Holj’ Evangelists and examined, deposeth 
and saiih : — ^That I knew the deceased for the last 12 months ; his name was Daniel 
Desmond. 1 was called in to see deceased at about half-past five o’clock on Wednesday 
eveniiu' last; I went to his residence in about half an hour afterwards, when I fouud him 
labouring from inflammation of the bowels; he also had a good deal of nervous tremour 
about hiuj, such as w’ould result from drink. I myself gave the deceased some medicine, 
of which he partook, for the purpose of relieving him from the inflammation of ihe bowels. 
I saw nobody about him anxious to follow up any directions that I would give, and I 
therefore sent him a nuise-lender. On tlie same Wednesday evening I again went to visit 
deceased at about half-past seven o’clock, for the purpose of currying the necessary 
remedies which the deceased required, and on my way up I met the nurse-tender who had 
been sent to him, returning from his house, and she stated to me that she was not allowed 
to see deceased. 1 then myself went up, very reluctantly, finding that my directions were 
not complied with; and I again saw deceased, who was in a worse position than when I 
had previously sten him. I expressed to deceased my annoyance at the nurse-tender who 
had been sent by me having been refused to be admitted, and he said that he knew nothing 
of it f then recommended enemas and other remedies for deceased, which his wift 
promised to have done, bm I believe my directions were not carried out. At about 
12 o’clock ou yesterday deceased’s wife called down to me requesting I would come aud 
see deceased, stating that he was very bad. I then went up and tirdered a blister and other 
matters for deceased. At this time he was a great deal worse ; he had scarcely any pulse, and 
the inflammation of the belly was going on rapidly. I saw tlie remedies ordered by me at 
this visit carried out. At this visit deceased stated to me that though he had got a beating 
from his wife, he did not blame her for it, as he had been drinking hard, and that if he died 
he would not wish that she should be brought into trouble by it. The mother of deceased’s 
wife siaied in my presence, during my visit at 12 o’clock on yesterday, that they would not be 
sorry for deceased’s death provided it did not bring them into any trouble. I called again 
on deceased ai about seven o’clock on same day, wlien I found him dead. Deceased told 
me that he had got a hurt by a kick in the right side of the abdomen ; I examined tlie 
place pointed out l>y deceased ; there did not appear any external marks. I am quite certain 
that deceased’s deaih was caused by extensive inflammation of the bowels. It appeared to 
me that deceased was completely abandoned, there being great apathy and unwillingness to 

F ay him any attention or apply the remedies directed by me, and this was the reason why 
sent for a nurse-tender to attend liim. Tiie nervousness which 1 have described that 
deceased was labouring under, in ray opinion proceeded from the effects of drink. I ex- 
amined the body of deceased and found no mark of violence thereon, with the exception of 
a slight scratch. The infiammaiion of the bowels of which deceased died may have been 
occasioned by the kick which he stated to me he had received, notwithstanding its not 
having leit any external mark. 

Denis Taylor, Resident Medical Officer, Cork Fever Hospital. 

Sworn before me, on the inquest aforesaid, this 10 th 
day of September 1862. 

D. F. Mahoney, Coroner. 
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Borough of Cork to \YiTi 

Ti,e Examination of Mn Desmond, of , he Mili, onroad, in the Botoagh aforesaid 
son to the deceased Daniel Desmond. ai-Jic-uiu, 

Examinant having been duly sworn and examined, deposelli and saifh .__Tl,nf -.i 
last Tuesday or Wednesday night deceased was fnllowiiig my mother up stairs^ h™ mus!‘ 
he being quite diunk at this lime ; deceased at the time was b.utlnw me nmdj " ’ 

hiding from him; hethen wen. to bed; on his going up he fell sTrlrTtires " \t ll::;; 
day he complained of a dart m his side, and gave me 6d. to get whiskey for’him T hS 
bought a half glass for him, and m about an hoar’s time I spent the whole in Whi-ke 
for him. After tins deceased gave me a shilling, with which I bought him another half 
glass of whiskey, ami subseqoentl, another; after nine o’clock 1 again brought deceased 
two glasses of porter a, ,d two half glasses of whiskey. The doctor rame to fee dSfS 
at about two 0 clock, and deceased got a glass of b, andy parrel, after that from a felat fe 
of hjs. who sard ,t would be good for him. It was on last Tuesday that I bought Im 
™ o’clock, deceased |ot ,1m 

Ills 

John + Desmond. 

Sworn before me, on the inquest aforesaid, this 10th 
day of September 1852. 

D. F. Mahoney, Coroner. 



Mr. 

I'- F. Mahoney. 
17 May 1853. 



Borough of Cork to Wit. 



The Examination of Samuel Hunter, of Barrackton, Labourer. 

Examinant having been duly sworn and examined, deposeth and saith That on 
1 Jonday evening last I was employed by Mrs. Desmond to remove potatoes ; at about six 
0 clo<’K evening Mrs. Desmond being in liquor, went up to the deceased, who was 

standing by his car, amt addressed him, saying, -‘Go along away out of this you soup-eved 
bugger. Deceased then caught hold of Mistress Desmond and knocked her down ; she 
arterwards got U[) and sat on her basket. When deceased came down from the barrack 
he asked his wife, “ where was his supper,” when she said it was not ready awhile for him ; 
deceased tneh struck his wife again for not having his supper rendv. I then went between 
them, stating to be quiet, not to have the neighbours laughing at them; deceased then 
caught his wife by the hair, when I got away from her ; she alter tliis ran upstairs, he fol- 
lowed her, and he fell on the stairs on his way up. I then brought him down off ihe stairs 
info the kitchen; Mistress Desmond after this came down again to get the kev to go to 
bed ; she sat on the stairs, when deceased addressed Iier, saying, “ Get up you vagabond, 
and put my children to bed “ I am not able,” replied Mistress Desmond, “ you are after 
murdering me.” Deceased tlu-ii took off a leather gallows off liis shoulder and struck his 
uife across the shoulder with it ; she then ran away, gave decea'^ed a shuve against the 
wall, and pulled the dooi’afier her. Deceased was very drunk during all I have desn’ihed- 



his 

Samuel + Hunter. 
mark. 



Sworn before me, on the inquest aforesaid, this loth 
day of September 1852 



D. F. Mahoney, Coroner. 



Borough of Cork to Wit. 

The Examination of William Beamish, of Cainden-place, in the Borough aforesaid, 
Medical Doctor. 

Examinant having been duly sworu on the Holy Evangelists and examined, deposeth 
and saitli : — That I examined the body of the deceased, Daniel Desmond, on uhicli 1 could 
discover no external marks of violence. Puirefaciion had taken place to a considerable 
extent, and Ihe abdomen was mucii distended, as well as the scrotum. I opened the 
abdomen or belly, and a considerable degree of vasculariiy of the entire intestines, as well 
as cpngestion of the vessels of the omentum, presented itself, indicating extensive inflam- 
mation of the intestines ami liuingiuembrane of the abdomen. On examining the stomach, 
I found great disorganization of the lining membrane, and a deposition of lymph, almost 
amounting to matter, all through the lining membnme. I’his appearance also presented 
itself in a portion of the small intestines. On examining the liver I found it considerably 
connacteri, and of a palid colour, and on cutting into its substance, it presented the same 
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appearance of essanguination. Altogether it presented the characteristic appearance of 
wluu is called tiie drunkard’s liver. The gall bladder was scarcely to be detected, and 
I considered these appearances quite sulficient to acci'uut for death, and that they are such 
as would be produced by the constant abuse of ardent spirits. Having been informed that 
deceased had received a blow on the right of the abdomen, I carefully examined the internal 
part corresponding with the part on which it was stated deceased had received a blow, but 
I could discover no internal appeai-iince of inflammation or injury more than appeared at 
the other side, and all through the intestines. 

TVilliam Beamish. 

Taken and sworn before me, on the inquest aforesaid, 
this lOtli day of September 1852, 

D. F. Mahoney, Coroner. 



Boeough of Coek to Wit. 

The Examination of Patrick Santry, of Barrackton, Publican. 

Examinant having been duly sworn on the Holy Evangelists and examined, deposeth and 
saith That on Wed'nesday evening last, between five and seven o’clock in the eveuing, I 
saw the deceased serving out potatoes to some soldiers, when I perceived deceased s wife, 
who was drunk, interrupting liiiu in his business; I tlien saw deceased catch hold of his 
wife, bring her to the ground, and make a slap at her. After this a party named Allen Deiany 
came over to me, and he also called over deceased into M'Gany’s house, where _we were about 
to take some spirits, and while we were waiting for it, deceased’s wife came in, and began 
to scold him, asking him, “ What made him be there, in company with so and so;” she then 
ran to the fireplace, and took a large poker off the fender, and struck deceased four or five 
times wiih the poker on the right side of his body; I then got up and wrested the poker 
from the hand of deceased’s wife. Beceased appeared to me to be quite sober at this time, 
and was in good health, as well as I could judge. Having been requested to leave this 
place by my wife, I then went away, and have not since seen deceased. 

Patrick Santry. 

Sworn before me, on llie inquest aforesaid, this 
10th day of September 1852. 

D. F. Mahmey, Coroner. 



Borough of Coek to Wit. 

The Examination of Allen Pelany, of Barrackton, Publican. 

Examinant having been duly sworn on the Holy Evangelists and examined, deposeth 
and saith: — On Tuesday evening last, between four and five o’clock, the deceased had a 
small butt of vegetables, and I had another; he and I were serving them out to the troops. 
As deceased was helping a company of the First Royals, his wife, Catherine Desmond, came 
up and swore out an oath, that “ the seal-eyed slater she would do she then took up a 
large potato, and struck deceased between the shoulders. Deceased then caught his wife 
by the back of the neck and pushed her down ; she then again made an attempt to strike 
deceased, who put her down again, but did not strike her. Deceased and Patrick Sant^ 
and !, after she went over to Mr. M'Garry’s public-house, where we were followed by said 
Catherine Desmond, who entered the room where we were sitting, and having laid hold of 
a poker, she struck deceased several blows with said poker on Ins arm and breast, where- 
upon deceased exclaimed, “Those blows are too heavy for any poor man.” After this, 
Patrick Santry interfered between deceased and his wife ; and I did not see him afterwards 
until Thursday last, about three or four o’clock, when, having heard said Catherine 
Desmond crying out, I ran upstairs to the bedroom, where deceased was, and I found him 
with his left foot on the floor, and his right leg partly on the bed, and the rattles in his 
throat. While I was in deceased’s room his wife came up, and having caught him by the 
cheeks, said, “ Dan, I did not think you were going so soon.” Deceased then opened his 
mouth twice and expired. When I went up to deceased he was quite unconscious and did 
not know me ; there was no person in the room there then. 

his 

Allen + Deiany. 
mark. 

Taken and sworn before me, on the inquest aforesaid, 
this 10th day of September 1852. 

D. F. Mahoney, Coroner. 
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Borough of Cork, to Wit. 

The Examinatiok Richard Murphy, of Barrackton, Watchman. 

deSsed’SierSefmond^ deposeth and saitii That I knew 

to deceased’s house between five and^six o’clock * happened to go up 

of a cupboard, his wife, Catherine Desmond something out 

there, you bloody robber?” and at the same time cKo saying, “ What are you doing 
whereupon he said to me, “ Oh. Mr. Murphy look at 'rTr 

said to deceased, “You bloody blind-eyed^raSal 11 h ^ Catherine Desmond 
then went away, and did notlftemaSs lee deta^sedl^ - children by me.” I 

good deal after he received the kicks Dpi>o!.e^.^i appeared to suffer a 

iearty. Deceased and his wife were in tlie habit ifighung 

rp , Richard Murphy, 

^^hi« at the inquest aforesaid, 

this lotb day of September 1852. 

R. F- Mahoney, Coroner. 



Mr. 

D. F. Makunev, 
17 May 1853. 



Borough of Cork, to Wit. 

The ExiMiKATio» oiJohn Wall, of Barrackton, Shoemaker. 

a„fl“hri%ee3 ™ f Iferr^Xm^ 

Thursday evening, between four and five nVlnrV T sent for me on last 

bed, sorferio,. gf^at puniahment I 5 ''a" hta- ■'"d f°e„d him i„ 

cause of his illness, to’^thioh he answered "I reEjlvVXh"^’ “'‘'“S, "“s ‘he 

taken liom lo to 20 darlvs a-dnv ” T ihin f f j caused by spirits, as I have 

received a kick frorSvi?e the bottom S l 

K-4rt'i,2^a 

John + Wall. 

™ ‘h= '‘'quest aforesaid, 
this lOtn day of September 1852. 

-D. F. Mahoney, Coroner. 



Borough of Cork, to Wit. 

The Examikation of .Inne Demand, of the Coal Quay, in the Borough aforesaid. 

TnSi''*"''™’ ‘'“‘y ®""'™ “e' examined, deposeth and saith'—Thal on last 

came^iZamlTk® d f “d‘” ''eese at about half-past eight o'clock, when bis wtfe 

sh. (I ^ ^ ‘?eeeese>i. »hen some one told her that he was at the gate d'inkmrr ■ 

-ieceasedlat out s 

decfased Ldf hi?lay „p?s4irt “ hrs mother-in-law interfered, and 



Taken and sworn before me, on the inquest aforesaid, 
this lOih day of September 1852. 

D. F. Mahoney, Coroner. 



Anne + Desmond. 



Borough of Cork, to Wit. 



Shfndl,«^ jT indented and taken at No. 39, Military-road, in the parish of St. Anne, 
the f borough afor^md, on Friday, the 10th day of September, m the 16ih year of 
Grefl?^ Bady Victoria, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of 

t Dntain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, and so fonh, and in Ae year 
528. Qq \f 
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of our Lord 1852 , before me. Denis Francis Mahoney, one of Her Majesty’s coroners for said 
boro,Igh° on .iew of the body of Daniel Desmond, then and there lying dead, upon the 
oaths of 



William Cox. 
Jeremiah Murphy. 
Thomas Hanan. 
John Hasty. 



John Davis. 
Daniel Daly. 
David Hastins^s. 
Michael Healy. 



Creralcl Mahony. 
Thomas Smith. 
William Wheeler. 
"William Mahony. 



Good and lawful men of the said borough, duly e hosen, and who being then aid there 
duly sworn and charged to inquire, for our said Lady ihe Queen, when, how, and by what 
means the said Dsniel Desmond came to his death, and a true verdiet to give, aeeordiiig to 
the evidence, do say and present upon their oaths. That the j nry did noi agree to a .erdict; 
there were eleven for finding Catherine Desmond, wife of deceased, guilty of manslaughter, 
and one for acquiltal. In witness whereof, as well the said coroner as ihe j ni-ors aforesaid, 
have hereunto set their hands and seals, the day and year first above written. 



n 77 



9033. That is the evidence upon which 1 1 jurymen wanted to find her guilty of 
manslaughter?— That is the evidence. 

Re-examined by Mr. Over'end. 

9034. Was anything said about the election in the inquiry instituted before 
you ? — Not a word ; nor was I aware of it till I came here. 

9035. Was it ever suggested? — Never suggested. 

9036. You say when it was intimated by the police that she had better not give 
evidence, she declined giving evidence? — She declined giving evidence. 

9037* Now then, about the booths; your evidence was, that your booth in 
Harper-lane Market was close to one of the entrances, I understand ?— Yes, close 
to the entrance. 

9038. Where was the other booth ? — Opposite mine exactly. 

9039. When you say opposite, was it the opposite side of the market ? — The 
opposite side of the market. 

9040. Therefore transactions might lake place in the crowd which you could 
not observe?--! think not ; on the left-hand side transactions might have taken 
place and I could not have seen, or when I was actually engaged in taking down 
a vote attending tn the polling. 

9041. Did you see Mr. Glark vote ? — I do not know Mr. Clark. 

9042. One Mr. St. George? — I do not know him. 

9043. Nor David Hall? — i recollect Mr. Hall. 

9044. Do you know where any of those gentlemen voted ?— I do not know 
whether he voted in my booth or not. 

9045. Therefore if anything took place to those four gentlemen, it would have 
been at another booth ? — I should say so ; it was not at mine, decidedly. 

904G. During the morning you have been asked about the sticks, did you 
notice anythin gat all as peculiar in what the people had in their hands, except 
the women; that is, the men? — I did not see any sticks with anybody in the 
market. 

9047. Did you hear any threats at all used to anybody? — No. 

904S. None whatever? — The only excitement I observed was when Mr. Watts 
was brought in. 

9049. Was that the only occasion, except when Mr. French and Mr. Wliite 

were wounded ; how long did that continue ? — Only a few minutes of Mr. Watts 
being brought in. , 

9050. Hotv long did the excitement last when Mr. White and Mr. French s 
occurred r — A few moments. 

0051. Then, after that, the thing went on with its ordinary quietness r — There 
was a great deal of noise. 

9052. But no personal interference? — But no personal interference. 

9053. If any person had applied to you for protection to go out, or anything 
of tiiat kind, bad you military at your command to afford it ? — Quite close by. 

9054. Would you have thought it your duty to have given an escort to any 
person who had applied? — Yes. I even stated to the agents of Colonel Chat- 
terton that they should have any assistance they required. 

9055* 
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9 *^ 55 * you suggest that to the polling-clerks f — The parties acting as in- 
spectors for Colonel Chatterton. 

9056. Was any application made to job for protection to bring voters up or 
take them atvay No application, except to adjourn the booth, as I said before, 
but without affidavit. 

9057. Did you ^ee the sheriff in the course of the morning ? — Yes. 

9058. Did he make inquiries of you how the polling was going on? — Yes. 
9059- -‘Vbout what time was that? — Some time in the morning; I could not 

exactly state ; about 10 or n o’clock, I think. 

go6o. What representation did you make ? — That everything was going on 
quietly. 

gohi. The polling was going on as usual; was that statement made in the 
presence of the inspectors and the agents for Colonel Chatterton ? — Yes. 

9062. Did they bear what you said ? — Yes, I should say so. 

9063. Did they enter any protest against your statement to the sheriff? — None 
whatever. 

9064. Did you see Mr. Gore Jones at all? — Yes. 

9065. Did lie come into the market ? — He came to the market on horseback. 

9066. Had you any conversation with him or not ? — No. 



Examined by the Committee. 

9067. When you say you could see all over the market from your booth, does 
it include the other booth ; could you see what was going on at the other booth ? 
— Not exactly at the other booth ; I could not see what was going on, because 
there were always people about it. 

9068. Those two or three voters whose names have been mentioned, and who 
did not poll at your booth, did they poll at the opposite booth? — I do not know 
that ; I could not state that. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

]Mr. Robert 3 Iorrogh was called in, and, having been sw’om, was Examined by 
Mr. James, as folIov\s : 

9069. YOU are a solicitor in Cork ? — I am. 

9070. Are you partner with your brother ? — No, nor never was. 

9071. It has been stated hereyou were partner with your brother; is that state- 
ment correct? — It is not correct. 

9072. Do you recollect the last election in Cork ? — Perfectly. 

9073. Do _\ou recollect any direction given by the sheriff to your brother prior 
to the last election? — I do. 

9074. When was this ?— Previously to the receipt of the writ, Mr. Beamish, 
the returning officer, came into the office where I was ; my brother happened to 
he there; he was under-sheriff; and Mr. Beamish observed that he should be 
extreme!}’ cautious that no complaint should be made against him or the under- 
sheriff in consequence of the appointment of deputies. 

9075. Were those directions given at the under-sheriffs office ? — Yes. 

9076. At the court-house? — No; my brother is in the same office; he is a 
land-agent and uncier-sberiff; and, I believe, for several years never practised as 
an attorney. 

9077. He has been frequently sub-sheriff? — Frequently; and to many Con- 
servaiive high-sheriffs. 

907S. Did you leave Cork on the /^th of July ? — I left Cork on Monday the 
5th, I think it was ; the writ was received, as 1 heard, on the 4th. 

9079. That is upon the Sunday?— Yes ; I left Cork on Monday the 51b, for 
Kerry. 

90S0. When did you return? — I returned on the evening of Thursday; that is, 
the 8th ; the afternoon of the 8tb. 

9081. About what time ?— I think by the five or half-past five train. 

9082. Now, did you take any part in the arrangement of the booths? — Most 
certainly not. 

9083. " In any way?— In any one way whatever, I did not know where they 
were placed until the morning of the polling-day. 
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Mr. R. Morrogh 9084. Is it true vou were present ; Mr. Robert Morrogh, partner of the sub- 

— sheriff, and giving advice upon the subject of the arrangement of the booths” ?— 

>7 May 1853. Quite untrue. 

9085. Were you there in any way r — Certainly not. 

9086. Nor did you interfere directly nor indirectly ? — Most assuredly not. 

9087. I beg your attention to this : “ Did you see Mr. Serjeant Murphy at all 

in the matter? — Not at all. Did you see Mr. Robert Morrogh at all? Yes. 

Before the sheriff? — Yes. On what occasion ? — Upon two occasions ; the second 
meeting and the fourth ; now, mind you, the first meeting with the hioh-sheriff 
and the last. Is that the meeting upon the 8th r — I will explain; I had three 
meetings with ihe high-sheriff only; I .saw Mr. Robert Morrogh at the meetino- 
when the appointment was made, and I saw him afterwards at the court-house 
swearing in the officers. By the Committee^ On the 10th? — Yes. Mr. James!] 
Mr. Robert Morrogh was there upon the 8th ? — Yes. You are accurate about that? 
— Certain. In what capacity was Mr. Robert Morrogli acting ?— Advisino- the 
sheriff, and, a.s I understood, assisting his brother, who was under-sheriff. Is he 
in partnership with his brother? — He i.s in partnership” ? — That is all untrue. 

908S. Is that true?— It is untrue. 

9089. Were you present at the meeting ?— Certainly not ; I could not have 
been there ; I was on the Lakes of Killarney that day. 

9090. At any meeting when the subject of the arrangement of the booths was 

under discussion, were you present, and were you advising the sheriff? Cer- 

tainly not. 

9091. Were you present at any meeting ?~I was previously to my receiving 

the writ. ® 

9092. i mean after the writ ? — Certainly not ; I was absent. 

9093. When were you present previously to the receipt of the wn-it? — The 
Thursday or Friday ; It was received on the Sunday. 

9094. And had the arrangement of the booths anything to do with that meet- 
ing r — It might have ; but I did not interfere. 

9095. Did you take any pan whatever? — Certainly not. 

9096. Nor did you use any infiuence, or give any advice to the sheriff or your 
brother as to the arrangement of the booths ?—Mos't decidedly not. 

9097. Directly or indirectly r — Neither directly nor indirectly. 

9098. Were you acting as a friend or paid agent?— As a friend. 

9099. Were 3'ou paid at all ; did you receive any remuneration for vour ser- 
vices ?— No, 



9100. Not in any way ? — No. 

9101. By the Committeefi What time did you arrive at Cork on the 8tli?— 
About hah-past five by train from Mallow ; Killarney is 40 miles from Mallow. 

9102. Did you see the sheriff that day after you arrived ?—Certainlv not ; I 
did not see him till the morning of t!ie nomination. 

This is what I wisii particularly to direct your attention to; it is an 
a egatmn m the petition, “ That the said Robert Morrogh took upon himself the 
duty of sheriff or returning officer for said county of the citv, and directed and 
arranged the l.ootbs or polling-places at the said election accordim^ to his own 
Will and pleasure ; is that true or not ; is tlierc any pretence for that allegation? 

it IS untrue. I know Mr. Beamish too well to presume to do any such thing. 

9104. And did you {lircciiy or indirectly interfere in that r— Certainlv not. 

9105. I now come to anoiher allegation in this petition, '‘and also appointed 
deputies; this is Kobert Morrogh, “ and also appointed deputie.s at the several 
polling-plaoes, and counselled, advised and directed the said high-sheriff in the 
e.xecution ol the said writ ot election, and accompanied him wherever he went, 
sat upon the bench with him, and travelled in the public cars about the streets, 
hired by the said Irancis Stack Murphy and William Fagan;” I must ask you 
this, (lid appoint the deputies at the several [lolling-places ?~Certainly not. 

910b. Or any ot tliem ? — Nor any one of them. 

9107. Dili vou Iiiterlere in any way in the appointment of deputies ?— Most 
decidedly not directly ()r imlireotly ; tliey were appointed in my absence. 

qioii. liy the Committee.} Did you iiume any of them to Mr. Beamish as 
proper men to appoint -I was not ihere at the time they were nominated. 

9109. Mr Jamee.] Did you name one ? -I did not name a siuale man. 

91 10. Did you suggest a name?— I do not ttiink I did; I was'not tiiere when 
itiey were named. 
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> 'nH anri direct the hi.h-sheriffin the execution of the 

ni t and election r— I made some observations during the election, durinv the 
polluig-day» and he did not take ray advice ” 

9112. What rvy that?-Iu one of the booths, ivhere there was some riotino- it 
was observed l,y Mr. Beamish ; he said, ■' I will go and look at it;" and leTumned 
into a car trora the court-house, and I went inti tlie car. and we went up tteie 

and I found there one of the deputies had adjourned the poilino. ^ 

In^Vrt Shand„n?_Yes, at Shandon-street, a'nd I happened to 

knovv the deputy very well ; he was a Conservative of high politics, and 1 went 
overtoh.m, “Why d,d you adjourn the poll?” said I ; “surely thire wa,"ot 
noting enough to cause an adjourninent.” ^ 

•‘Whatnlr and I just took him by the coat in that way, 

Pailiamei.t. Cro on, said I ; nonsense ; go on with the pollinir.” He was 

h .o' 7 '”®,'’' >°0 serious a matter,” I said; “you have a right to o-ifon 

and\fr'’ r“ V your advice,” says he; so I lalked away, 

the poiLf rj ad/o„r„'r 

sheHfff' At“L?th "’f- °r “'™ uP°." y°“ “"y "“f-'sestion to the 

thrsL'itf^ ’ ^ t° l>e in tire room with 

9116. At the court-house ?— At the court-liouse. 

ab?utr.t‘'haIf;t:Er‘r ™ think it was early i„ the day; 

,, - ’ij- ^tis that the time Mr. Filzsimons and Mr. Chatterton came in to the 
bUeritt/ — Yes, they came m. 

Y '’“f t— I'lr. Fitzsiraons came in, and lie held a bundle of papers 

tosetlter. enfl Ite held them all in his hand 
ana said, t here ts some noting and violence going on in the streets and at the 
oootns ; 1 call upon you to adjourn the poll.” 

9120. You mean an adjournment of the whole poll.?— An adjournment of the 
election : 1 call upon you to adjourn the poll.” I, on the contrary, said, “ Why 

„ “ ®'=“>'se 1 have an affidavit,” says he; “I have it here.” 
e , said Mr. Beamish, “ leave it with me.” He seemed very much excited. 

r — Yes ; he bundled all his papers up, and went away. 

9122. \Vhat did you say upon that ?— I observed to Mr. Beamish it w'as strange 
ne did not leave the affidavits ; he took them away. 

9123. Was this in the judge’s room ? — Yes, this was in the juiio-e’s room. 

9124. Were others present there ?— Mr. Chatterton was with Mr. Fifzsimons at 

he time, and at. that t;ma .2 :. j __;j .1. _ .• t . 



tha t’ J f..w-w..o ...w.v, . 2.TX1. v^uabi.c.i.uu wus wmi ivrr. xitzsimons at 

Wine, and at that time a young man came in and said the National Bank was 
; I observed to Mr. Beamish, “ Nonsense,” says I ; “ that is 

t.. *U,.t . . £f T~*_ .. m . . r. . .... 



attacked by ^the mob , i uuacrveti to mr. oeamisn, •• iNonsense," says 1 ; “ that is 
ail rubbish, or something to that effect ; Dan O’Connell’s bank attacked ! ” .says 
1 , 1 talked out and went down to look, and I found that what I suggested and 
stated was perfectly true. ® 

, 9 * "S' W^as theie any attack upon the bank 1 — I heard ; I cannot know whether 
there was an attack ; I heard there was a crowd about it with boughs, but there 
vas no party hurt, and eveiything was as penceabie as possible. 

9126. Was that something aliout Watts? — I am not sure. 

9127. Was it before Mr. Beamish gave the deputation to Mr. Roche? — About 
mat time; upon that I said what I would do; Mr. Beamish, he gave a depu- 

? T ^ believe; I ran down to see whether the bank was 
itacked j I know ilie election was decided before that time. 

9128. What lime, really, practically, was the election over? — It must have 

time ^ sufficient majority for the Sitting Members at that 

^‘^2simons was very much excited when he came with 
IS bundle of papers; did he read any affidavit or any information to Mr. 
k ’ — ^ ^ affidavits ; I did not hear it ; 

in it” affidavit in my presence I would have understood what was 

9^30* Did he read any ? — I am sure he did not. 

9131* Did he leave them with Mr. Beamish? — He took them all away. 

9132.^ That is the time he suggested 10 adjourn the election? — It occurred to me 
528. ' d 0.3 it 
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Mr. R. Morrogh. it was a trap ; that those affidavits, which he said were affidavits, were not affida- 
* ® vits at all; that was the impression left upon my mind. 

17 May 1853. P133. He neither read them nor left tliem with Mr. Beamish ? — That was the 

impression left on my mind. , • . tt? • 

9134. What were you doing chiefly on the election day r — Walking about a 

great deal. . , « t t 1 1 • 1 . 

QiS*)' 1 helieve you saw Clehurne hit with a stone? — I did, early in the day. 

9136. How far was it from any booth r — It must be four or five hundred yards. 

9137. Four or five hundred yards from any booth? — Near the old Corn-market. 

Q13S. How many polling-places were you at that day? — I was at them all, 

and I had to inquire where some of them were. 

9139. You mean by that you had been no party to any arrangement? — Cer- 
tainly not ; I had to inquire where some of them were. 

Q140. Did you see any obstruction or any prevention of voters going to the 
poU? — Certainly not. 

9141. At any booth ?— At any booth. 

9142. Have you been at Cork elections before?— At many of them, and con- 
ducted them. 

9143. What time was the last time you visited any polling district? — About 
four o’clock. 

9144. Which was that; do you remember the last you were at? — I think it 
was the Glaiunire Ward. 

9145. Aud which was the first? — The first place I went to was the freemen’s 
booth ; I am a freeman of Cork. 

9146. Did you vote there? — Yes, I did. 

9147. Were you in the court-house at all during the day ? — I was. 

914k Were you present when this man was shouting and yelling; this mon- 
ster, as he is called ? — Partly. 

9149. Did you see him commit any assault or obstruct any voter? — I did not ; 
I think he was intoxicated. 

1)150. Did you see him commit any breach of the peace? — No. 

0151. Would it have caused obstruction to the poll to have removed the man ? 
— From the crowd in the court-house, I think one side of the court-house, the 
people who were in it, there would have been some difficulty in removing the 
man. 

9152. Did he a[)pear to obstruct any voters? — No ; he said some witty things, 
and they were laughing. 

Q153. Do you know the man? — No; he said some witty things, and they 
laughed at him ; any man of the Conservative side. Young Exham came in, and 
when they saw him they called out and laughed at him. 

9154. Young Exham, the witness who has been called? — He is a violent 
partisan ; he is a violent Conservative. 

9155. You saw him laughed at? — Yes. 

9156. Was any request made in your presence to remove this same monster r 
— Mr. Beamish observed a difficulty about removing him. 

9157. Did you observe tlie effect of this yelling; did it obstruct or prevent 
any voter polling ?-— Certainly not. 

9158. Were you present when Mr. Beamish asked the deputy, “ Does this 
obstruct the polling ” ? — I was present. 

9159. Do you remember the deputy’s answer — The deputy said, “ There was 
no obstruction to the polling.” 

9160. And the man in time yelled himself out r — Mr. Tivy, who is the deputy, 
is a Conservative. 

9161. They were all Conservatives at that booth ? — At that booth they "cre 
all Conservatives ; it was Mr. Beamish’s desire, in fact. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Pigott. 



I 



9162. You say you and your brother are not in partnership ? — Certainly not. 

9163. Do you carry on business in the same office ?— I am out of business j 



do little ; I am winding up ; lam out of business 10 or 12 years. 

9164. You are not wound up? — Not yet. 

0105. Is your business conducted in the same office as your brother’s 
^ ^ J glOO. Is 
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gi66. Is your brother’s name on the door with the same brass plate as vours > 
—No. 

9167. Not W, & R. Morrogh ? — No. 

gi68. R. & W. Morrogh, then? — No ; certainly not. 

9169. Are you not so advertised in your Cork Directory ? — I heard so, but I 

never saw it. 

9170. Since you have been up here? — Outside in the lobby I hear 1 it. 

9171. Somebody began to overhaul it? — I heard it yesterday. 

9172. You never saw it before ? — I never saw it before; in the Dublin Direc- 
tory my name appears, and my brother’s not. 

9173. Is not your name and your brother’s written up in any shape as W. & R. 
Morrogh ? — No; nor R. & W. Morrogh. 

9174. Do you mean “ R. & W. Morrogh, solicitors,” is not written upon your 
door? — No ; “ Mr. R. Morrogh 's office” is upon the door. 

9775. Not“R. &W. ?’* — No, certainly not ; I solemnly swear so ; “Mr. R. 
Morrogh ’s offices ” is on the brass-plate. 

9176. Y^hen was the writ received? — On the Sunday, the 4th. 

9177. Was it before you, and your brother, and Mr. Beamish, the sheriff, had 
a meeting about the appointment of deputies? — I was in the office when the 
returning officer came. 

9178. In what officer — In my office; it is my office as well. 

9179. The meeting did take place in your office ? — Yes. 

9180. You say it is your office as well as whose ? — My brother’s ; he is on one 
side of the place, and I on the other. 

9181. One side of the table? — No; there is a large partition. 

9182. In the same room ? — In the same room. 

9183. Mr. James.'] Is your brother a land agent? — Yes, he is a land agent, 
and never acted as a solicitor. 



9184. Mr. Pigott^ And you, and your brother, and the sheriff met about the 
appointment of the deputies there? — I was in the office when the sheriff 
came in. 

9185. And your brother was there ? — And my brother was there. 

9186. Did you three talk it over ? — He stopped a short time, and he made an 
observation. 

9187. Never mind how long it was, did you all three talk it over? — I did not 
interfere. 

9188. Did you say nothing?— No. 

9189. Were you all at one table? — No. 

9190. Where were you? — I was standing up at the window. 

9191. Where were they? — Just near me. 

9192. All standing up at the window together ?— About the window. 

9193. What made your brother so anxious lest any blame should be cast upon 
the sheriff at that early period? — It was not my brother; it was the sheriff. 

9194. W^ho made the observation? — The sheriff. 

9195. What did he say? — That be should be extremely cautious about the 
appointment of the deputies. 

9196. I thought yon said your brother said it? — No, he said it to my brother ; 
my brother would not presume to say that to Mr. Beamish. 

9197. Did you name any deputies ?— Certainly not. 

9198. Nor suggest any name? — No. 

9199. Not one?— No. , , , n- -> 

9200. Do you remember the Lee Ward being adjourned on the day of polling. 
— I do, perfectly. 

9201. That was Welch ? — Yes, that was Welch. ^ , 1 • 

9202. Do you remember saying to Welch, “ I appointed you ; whut business 
had you to adjourn the poll ”? — No. 

9-.I03. Did you not sav to Welch, “ Go on with the polling; I appointed you . 
—I did not say that ; I'would not say that ; I <lid not say it, nor would 1 presume 
to say it in Mr. Beamish’s presence. t 

9204. Did you not say, “Mr. Beamish did not know who you were ; 1 ap- 
pointed you deputy”? — No; nothing of the kind. . o v 

9205. Let us come back to the 4th ; you left Cork on the 4th . les. 

9206. Where did you go to? — To Listowel. Before 

528. QQ4 920 /- 
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9207. Before you left Cork on the 4th, did you attend a meeting at Douglas 
Chapel I was at a meeting- at Douglas Chapel ; I was there at prayers. “ 

9208. Was that the time when the election was taken into consideration ? 

There was a meeting at Douglas on the Sunday previous to the receipt of the 
writ ; that was on the 4th. ^ 

9209. Were you attending a meeting at Douglas Chapel on the 4th of July? 

— I w'as not on the 4th. ^ ' 

9210. What day did you attend ? — The Sunday previously. 

9211. AVas that the day when it was taken into consideration how the election 
should be conducted ? —It was the Sunday previously. 

9212. What time on the Sunday was it? — About half-past one o’clock in the 
day, I should say. 

6213. AVas that the time you attended prayers?— At 12 o’clock the pravers 
were. 

9214. And the prayers being over, you went to election business ? — Yes. 

9215. Before the congregation dispersed? — Many went away, and some 
remained. 

9216. How was the meeting called ; was it announced from the reading desk or 
the pulpit, Now let us go to the consideration of the election ” ?— No, I think 
not. 

921 7. How was it dons 011 the Sunday before the receipt of the writ ; tell us 
what happened ? — Tliere was a meeting of several of the parishioners. 

9218. How was the meeting called together r — I had been a parishioner of 
Douglas myself. 

9219. I want to know how it was announced they were to go now to the elec- 
tion business? — Mr. Fagan was there. 

9220. You can tell me, cannot you, how it came to pass the congregation was 
called upon lo take into consideration the election business after prayers ? —Called 
upon by in fact, there was a meeting; I suppose done by advertisement. 

9221. AA’ere you there 1 — At the meeting? 

92*2. Yes ? — No ; not at the meeting, but I was at the chapel. 

9 - 23 - vVhat occurred at the chape), I want to know? — A good deal of speech- 
ing there. 

9224. How came you lo know of the election business — It must have been 
done by some advertisement ; I heai'd it. 

9225. Prayers being over, you were going to begin the election business: 
what was the first thing that occurred ?— Many went out as prayers were over. 

9220. Now let us go to the business, having got rid of them ? — A chairman was 
appointed. 

9227. Who said, ‘^Now, then, let us consider the election business;” who an- 
nounced ]t?~I should suppose one of the Members. 

9228. One of what Members?— One of the Sitting Members. 

9229. Do you mean to say that one of the Sitting Members got up in the 
Chapel and called upon the priests and people to consider the question of the 
election that was coming ?— I could not say; I know a meeting was held. 

9230. Do you recollect it?-Perfeclly well; there was a chairman appointed. 

9231. Old the priest announce it from the pulpit? No. 

9232- Who did announce it; who introduced the subject?— I should suppose 
It must have been by the priest. 

9233. AAhere was the priest?— He was there in the chapel. 

9234. vv bat part of it ? — J ust below the altar. 

9235* -At the altar r — Below the altar. 

9236. How was it below the altar? — ^There are steps going up to the altar; he 

was out from the altar. r 8 o t' ’ 

9237. In front" of the altar, below the steps ? — Yes 

9238. AAho was he?— The Rev. Mr. O’Regan. 

9239. hat did he say ? — He made a speech. 

9240. hat did he say? — He spoke of the necessity of their sending two 

Liberal Members to Parliament. s 

924^- go on? He spoke of the necessity of sendincr two Liberal Mem- 
oers to Parliament ; he said a good deal, the particulars I could not exactly say ; 

appene to be speaking to others ; he spoke a good deal about the necessity 
)t persons voting according to their conscience. 

9.4.. es . And that they had a right to support the Liberal candidates. 

9243. A perfect 
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Libera? catd^datra.' ^ ' They bad a right to support lire Mr, 7?. J/„,. 

ticdarly ;‘\”cou!l norr^ihlLThetpeech”'' as jou ask me p.ir- 
positrieiy if did not.=_N„, 

abrLsto?;^::fS'’'"° ““ S‘“^P«fio.s .-Something was said 

9247, By him ?— By him, 

9248, Did any other priest address the meetim. ?— No other 

“SI 

tram'pled ahie^r^tad a^rport'rf^ ‘l’^ 

oanSe?" ^'sL'd tj-'£ Liber.al 

wh'„?e“ire™'’®°°“'~''-™“ -TP-‘io„ of it, it rvili tell yot, the 

9254- tell mcj I have not <rot it hei-p’ T wua r./at i i r 

him ; it diti not interest me much, ' particularly listen, ng to 

there® 00,^°“ addressed ti.em next?- Yes; his speech is 

9256, Who proposed the chairman; did von not ?-Positiveiv not 

0-8' L noMI fT, P'°P“"'‘ ”” *"“''d'ed him, 

9-08, Is not this one of the propositions of Mr, Joseiih Foley ■ did Mr Fnlo,- 
propo,se h.m,-It might be a Mr, Foley, a farmer I do It tot 

9259. Mr. D. E. Foley?— Yes, I do know him. 

9260. Did not he propose him? — He 

coi^ttodtfcntr 

^=63; 

9264. Y'ou srjy Serjeant Murphy addressed them next'?— Yes 

9265. Where did he stand to address them ?—Rjaht out from the altar • iusf 

the firetsfep,^ ^ “ ‘>'s *>igt of 

9266. That is on the top of it ?— On the first step 

histttfntt ’’ ® g^’-oots on, his vestments =--No, not 

9269, Had he a white gown ?— I think a while gown he had on 

9270, And the Serjeant stepped up to address tire con<rre»ation Y’es 

^L^be^cIpiroV'ht'dreds' “ aould'suppo. there 

I bSve he'did Serjeant ?- 

02^?' n-4 'n 'F t --H' “'Sht have said so, 

or not '"'gl't have said so ; I do not know whether he did 

9275. Could not you recollect?— I could not recapitulate it 

priest- ?■ H ‘he elections for Cork were always carried by the 

priest^sj— He mrght have said so ; he 13 here to state the fact, ^ 

they Hi- l f P"®®'® always carried the elections for Cork, and 

if / „ ^ P'''“‘® ® have said so, possiblv ; possibly he did ■ 

suDnr.\ ^ hut I do not knorv, I should 

suppose hrs leaning would be that way, 

a mflv' ■’“? "hether this was the resolution to which you arrived ; “ At 

Sunrav"? f '“I'l ”'‘hin the chapel of Douglas, on 

of ^ ^ S proposed by Mr. John Baggot, 

rov ° seconded by Mr. John Dell, of Baliyorban, and carried unani- 

‘ ^ ^ muuslv, 
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mously, that we, electors of the city of Cork, residing in the district, whose names 
are iiereunto attached, in the presence of God’s holy altar, and of our country- 
men, solemnly pledge ourselves to vote at the goming election for Seijeant 
j\Iurphy and Mr. Fagan, and thus assist in forming an Irish party in the House 
of Commons, pledged in return to support tenant-right, and to protect from 
attack and insult our holy religion, its bishops, priests, and saintly nuns 5 and we 
hereby solemnly and in the presence of God, and before our country, denounce 
ariy elector who tries to save his conscience, and at the same time serve Mammon 
by S[)litting his vote with one of the Liberal candidates and Colonel Chatterton”? 
— No such thing occuri'erl there. 

c)27(). You saw this advertised ? — I heard of it; I did not read it. 

1)280. Did nothing of that kind take place r — That was arranged after. I be- 
lieve ; that was concocted after. 

9281. Who concocted it? — I do not know ; I was not privy to it. 

9282. Docs your name appear to it ? — No, certainiy not; I would not suffer 
iny mime to be put to it. 

q-283. Was nothing of that kind agreed upon at the chapel ? — Somethiiiw 
verhaliy. ’ ° 

9284. To that effect ?— -Tho.se meetings the report was afterwards arranged by 
some jjerson there. 

92S.5. Was that the substance of the resolution? — There was a resolution, but 
nothing of that kind. 

928(1. W^as that the resolution ? — Certainly not. 

92S7. Was not it at that time said that any party was to be denounced who 
split his vole ? — No, certainly not ; I did not hear it. 

9288. Nothing of that kind ?— Nothing. 

9289. Nothing like a denunciation of a person who split his vote, or voted for 
Colonel Chatterton? — No, nothing like a denunciation. 

9290. The word “denounced” ? — There was no occasion. 

9291 . Was nothing of that kind said ? — No ; there was not any occasion. 

9292. Will you undertake to say there was not? — There might have been ; I did 
not Lear it. 

9293. Could you undertake to say it was not? — I did not hear it. 

9294. Was Mr. Lawrence O’Sullivan there at Douglas? — I saw' him at his 
house in Douglas. 

9 - 9 .V he there ? — I am not sure whether he was in the chapel or not. 

9296. \ ou know that he is a pari.«h priest? — I know his appearance j he was 
not in there. 

9297. Was Francis Clancy in the chair? — He was there. 

9298. Now, was not James Sullivan there ? — Those are fanners ; I do not know 
them. 

9299. Do you know Couroii ?— Yes, I know him well. 

9300. Was he there? — Yes, he was. 

9301* Mr. Toobigg ? — 1 do not know Toobigg ; those are farmers. 

9302. Mas James O’Regan there?- — That is the priest. 

9303- Another James O'Regan r — He might have been; I do not know. 

9304* Had you not seen him ? — I bad not seen it till now. 

93 '^ 5 - Have you heard it? — I have heard of it. 

9306. M’as it .signed Couron, chairman? — He was not; Dr. Clancy was 
chairman. 

9307- Was not he second chairman?— He was called to the chair to return 
thanks. 

930e. Did he become chairman r — He was vice-chairman, to return thanks for 
the conduct of the first chairman. 

PS'JQ- Htid the other chairman gone away ? — He retired from the chair. 

9310. M hen the first chairman had retired, was Couron then called to the 
chair? — Ices. 

931 1 . Did James O'Regan act as secretary ? — I think that was made up after- 
wards. 

9312. Did he act as secretary ? — I do not know the man; he might or might 
not ; I would know if he acted. 

9313. Did you not seen placard similar to what I have read to you placarded 
all over Cork, on the day before the election? — I did not; I might have seen it, 
but I did not read it. 

0314. Did 
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9314. Did you not see a placard with reference to that meeting’ ? — I did not • 

nor read it. o- 

9315. You did not?— Nor 

9316. Not then .'—No. 

9317. You heard of itr— I heard of’ it. 

9318. Who from ? — I heard of it during the election. 

9310. From whom?— I could not tell particularly from whom. 

9320. From more than one person ?— I heard it in Cork, in fact, since the 
petition. 

9321. I am not speaking of since the petition ?— I did not hear it; I had 
something more important to attend to. 

9322. You say that yon did not attend ; that you were not present on anv 

one occasion when Mr. Fitzsimons came before the sheriff with reference to the 
polling places ? — I might have been there previously to the receipt of the writ • 
I observed it before. ' ’ 

9323. Were the polling places appointed before or after the receipt of the 
writ ? — They were appointed after the receipt of the writ. 

9324. Do you mean to say you were never present on any one occasion wiien 
he attended, objecting to the polling places or any of them ?— On tlie Saturday, J 
think, after the nomination. 

932.5. That would be the 10th? — The 10th, I think it was so. 

9326. Flad you not been present upon any occasion before that when he came 
to complain to the sheriff of the situation of the polling places? — From the 
receipt of the writ up to the loth. 

9327. They were not appointed until, the receipt of the writ? — I poritivc-lv 
was not. 

9328. Not before the Saturday? — Not before the Saturday. 

9329. Were you present on one occasion, or more than one ? — Fi-om the receipt 
of the writ. 

9330. Never mind about the receipt (jf the writ? — I was not, but the one on 
the Saturday. 

9331' What makes you ask so much about the receipt of the writ? — I had 
an impression upon my mind that before I left Cork, on llie Thursdav before I 
lelt Cork, I think, Mr. Fitzsimons came into tlie office and Sjjoke to the sheriff, 
and I think 

9332. About what ? — About the appointment of deputies and all that, and 1 
think he confounds the one meeting witl) the other. 

9333- That was on the Thursday? — Thursday or Friday previously to the 
receipt of the ui-it. 

9334. Did he come then and speak about the polling places r — He said some- 
thing about the coming election, the polling places. 

9335- Did he complain of them? — Certainly not ; he hoped proper arrange- 
ments would be made. 

933G. What did he speak about? — TI jc election and the arrangements ne- 
cessary to be made. 

9337. Did be speak about the booths? — No, I do not recollect; I think he 
confounds the two meetings. 

9338. Had you been present with the sheriff when the places of the booths was 
discussed ? — Most certainly not. 

9339- ‘fust attend, if Mr. Beamish has said this, will you say it is not true; 
just attend, “ Mr. Robert Morrogh -was present iu the sub-bheriff's office previous 
to Liie reception of the writ, discussing the question of the polling and the division 
of the votes and letters”? — That is what I stated; there was something going 
on when I was there, previously to the receipt of the writ. 

9340. With reference to the booths.? — The election in general. 

9341. The booths I am speaking of? — Possibly the booths were introduced; it 
is not a matter I much cared for. 

9342. Do you say Mr. Fitzsimons was there ? — I think he was. 

9343- ^Vheu the booths were originally chosen, that Mr. Fitzsimons was 
present ? — They were not chosen at that meeting-. 

9344. When were they chosen ? — In my absence. 

9345- When were they chosen ? — How could I tell, when I was absent? 

934b'. Whether it was done at your office or on the spot, you could not say : — 
No. 
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S347- Do you, mean to say yon did not see a letter written to the under 
shenff; saying he might have the markets ; did you ever see that letter a_I saw it 
about four or five days before I came here, and not till then, 

9348. Who showed it you ?— It was shown by my brother to the hivh-sheriff 

with the documents. ® ’ 

9349. Where?— When he came in for the list of the voters. 

93.50. Where was that? — In the office. 

9,351. When?— Three or four d.iys before Mr, Beamish started for London 
\^iien he was serveci wjth the order to come off. ’ 

0352. Did your brother produce that ; you say the document is new to Mr 
Beamwh He went to the file and produced that documeuf, ami Mr Beamish 
said, I recollect it now. . 

9353- Had you seen it before that 1 — N'ever. 

9354- y™ say yon were present on the Saturday when Mr. Fitasimons came 
and complained t — I w as. 

9355- Is not it possible yon could have been present on the Friday? I think 

I was 50 miles from the place. 

9356. What time did you arrive in Cork ?— Half-past five on the Thursdnv 

9357. Why could you not be there on the Friday ?— Tiie nomination tMfc 

Fildiy”" present; I did not go to my office at all on the 

03.58. You arrived about half-past five r — By the train. 

0359- Do you s,ay that no meeting took "place on that dav between Mr 
Fitzsimons and the sheriff r— To my recollection, distinctly; I d'id not <10 to mv 
office that day. ? = - 

9360. .Mid you only recollect one occasion when he was present w hen you 
were there r— I said previously to the receipt of the writ, and on the Saturday 

9301. you spoke to two occasions?— I spoke to two occasions. 

9362. Just attend to what I am about to read to you ; this is from Mr Welch 

your .saying to 

IY?-Tha.l 

voufro ^,'1^ ^i““’ the polling, go to the booth, the second day, 

end nod to Welch, as if nothiiig 
von “““I'T'’’ SO an, I sit next to him and say, “Do not mind 

Cne 1,1^ ;r’ u f T eey -'omethiug before 

wndT.r r’r t‘ght?"-I was a little excited, I believe. 

Trlret havin’ is a man about my own standing, and 

I also said nn"’.h "f u ^ How could jou adjuum the poll ?” and 

booth akn <; ' tliat is on the second day of polling in that 

“yon’havedrne ilm nmke mr;'"'"'' 

saidfoVnrvow ™"'or to my question ; I ask you whether you 

before h ord r P“! “o that demeanour and langna^e, the Ly 

"s’- And ,1 r k ^ thing before the people ?-Certainiy not. ' ^ 

in my life >isht?-l never spoke before the people 

th^’poU'’‘^'^\"did of all, “ Of coui-se the deputy was right in adjourning 

fhat'the si?erVw^^^^ ‘^^P“ty, was right ?- Certainly not ; I said 

he^dfe^de^inv second day of the polling at iiis booth, that 

shaken vour fist th sheriff desired him, when you had 

9370. Did you shake him ?— Certainly not. 
way?'(*scriJ^^^ collar ?-Yes, just in that 

Qv-?’ Y^("“ io his iace?-He knew well I would not do it. 

u his collar so, and vou say vou did so • what did you 

ifa n m" oVkitrc;!, ‘be Hl.’mkhl” 'hc 

a man ot high Conseivative principles, and he laughed at me. 

9374. Did 
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allt' t"* ■ ""y “ create anr.o;-ance m his mind. 

9375 - Were you angry.— I was not angry ; I was excited. 

937b Were you excited with pleasure or anger?— I was anxious about the 
result of the election ; that nothing should wo wrono- 

9377 - And that excited you ?— Yes. “ 

Wet'll Ti "“‘'^‘y "'‘>l'Ca sort of apology to Welch ?— I 
douWe pTy!” “""oycd by my language, I regret it, and you will get 

9379 if you were annoyed, what did you say ?-I regretted it. and I said that 
“ I believe you will get the advaiitaire.” 

wolf y.°" “C“ ‘c c-iy. yoifintendcd to tell Welch he had adjourned that 

poll, that he might get a second day s pay for attending it ?— Yes 
93M. Was that your real belief? — Positively. 

9382. And is now? — And is now. 

9383- How much was Mr. Welch to receive for liis day's work Two 
guineas. •' 



9384. Each day? — Each day. 

93 ^ 5 -_ Hid you see any stone-throwing that day, in Cork ?— I saw Mr Cle- 
burne hit. 

9386. How washe hit?~Withastone; I saw him turn round; I saw the 
man ; i did not know Ins name. 

9387- How wa.s he hit.- — With the blow of a stone; that is, it was ttirown at a 
distance. 



9388. Did the man have a stone in his hand, and strike him in the mouth? — 
Wo, it was thrown at him, and I saw the stone fall, 

93S9. Did you see anybody else hurt ? — No, 

9390. Nor no other stone thrown in Cork?— No. 

9391. Nor window.s broken ?— That night. 

9392. None that day ? — No. 

9393. Any of the soldiers pelted r— No. 

9394. Did yon hear of any of them being hit ? — Yes. 

9395 - Where ? — I saw one of the policem'en that was struck. 

939 ^- You did not see him struck ? — No, I did not see him struck. 

9397 - You were asked by my learned friend, is it true that you did ride about 
the streets in a car with the sheriff, placarded with “ Fao-an and Murphv — It 
is true. 



939 ^- How many times ; how many different journevs did you make? — Only 
one. 

^ 399 * Where did you go to? — To the booth where Welch was acting. 

9400. Was any disturbance going on then ? — Certainly not ; there were women 
with boughs in their hands. 

9401. Did you go to Douglas Market? — I did. 

9402. Did you see any disturbances there?— No. 

9403. Do you recollect Mr. Fitzsimons coming into the sheriff, and asking for 
an adjournment of the [loll ? — I do. 

9404. Mr. Beamish has told us that Mr. Fitzsimons read an affidavit to him ; 
•?s that true ■ — Certainly not in my presence. 

940 . 5 - He did not ? — He did not ; positively not. 

9406- Did you say, “ I never knew a quieter election in my life ”? — I did, a 
quieter contested election in my life.” 

9407. What time of the day was that? — It was early in the day. 

9408. What o’clock? — I should say before noon. 

0409. You sa}’ you went to the court-house, and theman on the table, who 
you should think was drunk, was saying some witty things ?— In the body of the 
court, not on the table. 

9410. He was saying some witty things ; just tell us one of the witty things he 
said, will you ? — He spoke something about Stockport. 

9411 - Is that all you can recollect; something about Stockport? — That is all, 
aud the crowd in his immediate neighbourhood set up such a shout of laughter 
I could not hear ; I was trying to catch what he said. 

9412. You did not hear him say anything but “ Stockport ”? — That was the 
loudest part he said, and the people in the circle, when he spoke anything, used 
to laugh. 

9413 ' How long were you there in the court? — Off, and some time. 

5^8 R R 3 9414* How 



Mr. R. 3foiTOgh. 

17 Miiy 1S53. 
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<)4i4. How long: — A couple of hours in the early part. 

0415. Do you mean to represent to the Committee, during those two hours 

vou did not hear that man say anything, except something “ Stockport ” ■ 

Positively not ; I did not hear what he said. 

0416. Did you see the witnesses put on the table, as tliey came to voter — 
Some were, and some not; some came in at the side entrance; Mr. Beamish 
brought them in ; some of the Conservative voters. 

9417. Were they all sworn? — I am sure they were not; some were of the 
lower class. 

9418. How many of them ? — Some were of the lower class. 

9410. Did not those many continue to bellow at every voter as he came up, 
“ You bloody Stockport murderer, you perjurer ” ? — I was not there till late in the 
day ; I got there when the election was virtually over. 

9420. Was not he there on that day ! — Certainly not ; if he did, there was no riot. 

9421. Did you hear him cry out whrt I have been mentioning to you?— 
Po.siiively 1 did not ; I heard “ Stockport,” and that is all. 

0422. You mean to say you did not hear him cry out those words oncer — 
Positively not. 

9423. Were you present vvlien Messrs. Murphy and Fagan returned thanks 
on the declaration day : — I was. 

9424. Did yon help to tot up the books: — I was there when Mr. Beamish 
did it ; I did not do it. 

9425. Were you there on the bench, assisting Mr. Beamish totting up the books r 
— I vvas there, but I did not assist him in totting up the books. 

9426. And took no part ? — I had the check-books belonging to Mr. Fagan’s 
inspectors; I had one of them; I checked them; I totted these ; but Mr. Bea- 
mish himself totted the books. 

9427. He cast them u[i ? — Yes. 

9428. And you checked them r — No, I did not chock them ; I had the books 
from Mr. Fagan’s inspectors, and 1 totted those books ; I merely checked them. 

9429. When Mr. Beamish totted up a page, he called out how much it was ; 
there were parties for checking, and I did check and tot; that is the tot in my 
own books ; he did not. make any mistake. 

9430. You were ciiecldng him? — I was watching- him. 

9431. Was that the part you took? — Yes. 

9432. Were you standing next to him ? — No. 

D433- V'lio stood between you -My brother ; I was somewhat reinot'ed from 
him ; two or three were between him and me. 

9434. Did you iiear Setjeant Murphy return thanks afterwards ? — I did. 

9-1.3.5' Did you hear him say he would thank the persons who had taken an 
interest in liis election by file in military form, and that he would first thank the 
priests and then the women, and so on ?— I think he did. 

Mr. James said he should call Serjeant Murphy. 

fte-exainined by Mr. James. 

94:513. I believe you have retired from business, have you not; you are a person 
of independent property?- -Yes, I am. 

9437- Sufticiently independent to leave, and have retired from business? — I 
live vvitfiin my income. 

9438. And you live without practising your profession ?— I do not practise now. 
I am winding up niatters. I would not take business from anyone; even the 
comlucting an election 1 would not take. 

9439- ^ ou have been asked about whether you shook your fist in Mr. Welch’s 
jaev ; (iid he do anything personally offensive to you ? — That was the feeling I had 
on my mind; lie and 1 started in life together almost, and T felt fear be would 
liave any unpleasant feeling towards me, and I made that apology. 

9440. Did you shake your fist in an offensive manner ? — No. 

9441. Did be make any complaint ? — No, I went to him. I never beard it 
Miggested until now, anti if lie was here, I am sure he would not say so. 

9442. As to totting up the poll ; that is a charge I see in the petition ; how 
i!.!;ny pei’sons were present? — The court-house was crowded to excess. 

9443. Have you seen poll-books cast up by the higli*sheriff before at elections ? 
— Ves, I have. 

9444. Was 
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9444. Was there anything extraordinary in the way that Mr. Beamish did this ? Mr. R. .l&,rorf. 

— No ; on the contrary, he did it most luercanlilelv. 

9445. How many were present in the neighbourhood of Mr. Beamish 5~I sup- ^7 May 1850. 
pose there were about 30 or 40 where the judge presides. 

944(5. And the agents on both sides i — Ves, where the judge presides, and the 
people were crowding down upon the sheriff. 

9447. Is it usual to have the inspectors there with the books '?— Tiiey are called 
upon. 

944S. Drd you tale any part with regard to the authentic poll-books when the 
slierifi was totting them up ? — Noj nor put my finger near them. 

0449. Is there any pretence for that allegation in the petition 'r— It is utterly false. 

94-50- Is it usual in elections in Ireland, after the service is over according to 
the rites or your religion, that meetings are held on the Sunday afternoon in the 
chapels r In the rural districts at the chapels there are meetings lield ; it is tlie 
only place in the rural districts where meetings can be held. 

9451. I believe, if I may use the expression, all the paraphernalia of religion 
are moved away from the chapel before the meetings are held?— Yes. 

_ 9452. The chapelis denuded of them, and then die meetings are held ?— In the 
city the meetings are not held in the chapels, but in the rural districts they have 
no otiier place to go to. If it was a fine day, the meeting would be held in the 
open air. 

_9453-_You have been asked about mamnnon ; was anything said about voters 
being biibed upon tlie other side on that occasion, guarding voters against having 
offers of bribes - —There was so much spoken that day ; I think something of the 
kind might have been said ; the clergyman, I think, guarded them against accept- 
ing bribes. 

E.vamined by the Committee. 

9454- You mentioned twice duringyour examination, with regard to that meeting 
at ttie chapel, that some portion of what was read was arranged and made up after- 
wards? — So I heard. I was not privy to it myself. 

945.5* hat do you mean by being arranged and made up afterwards ? — I heard 
the resolution was printed, but I was not privy to it; it was done afterwards; I 
heard that there was a resolution printed and placarded about the town : I was 
Surprised. 

94.56. Then the Committee must understand that with regard to that resolution, 
that you know nothing about it ; that it was not passed in your hearing?— Not 
in my tiearing. 

945/* And you know nothing about itr — There was a resolution passed, but 
nothiug so strong at all as that. 

9458. How can you account for a resolution passed at the chapel being with- 
drawn or gone away, and another substituted in its place ?— The way in which I 
account for it is this ; that the report of tiie meeting was made up after tlie meeting 
was held, and possibly the concocter of that report thought it would be better to 
have some resolution stronger than was passed at the chapel. 

9459*. Who do you fancy were the concoctors ?— Some reporters that were 
there ; it might be parties connected with it. I am not cognizant of it ; it was 
perhaps what was called an electioneering squib or dodge. 

_ 9460. Then we are to understand that the resolution read was not the resolu- 
tion, nor anything- like the resolution, that was passed in the chapel ?— Certainly 
not the resolution. 

9461. How do you account for tlie priest’s name being on that placard, if that 
IS a resolution that was not pas.sed at that meeting? — I rather think the gentle- 
man was not in the chapel. I did not see him there; I saw him in his house after- 
wards ; the priest is an old man, and was not in the chapel, but I believe Mr. 

C Regan, his curate, was there. 

94‘‘'2. Tiien is IMr. O’Regan the curate of iir. O'Sullivan T — He is. 

9463. Was Mr. O’Regan there ? — Yes. 

9464* And he is tiie curate to Mr. O’Sullivan ? — He is the curate to the parish 
priest. . . 

[The Witness withdrew. 

[Adjourned to To-morrow, at Eleven o clock. 
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PUrcurii, 18" die Mail, 1853. 



Sir JOHN YARDE DULLER, Bart., IN THE Chair. 



The names of the Membei-s called over; all prestent. 



Mr. B. GaUviay. 
18 May 1853. 



Mr. Bryan Galkmy was called in, and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Overend, as follows: 

9465. I BELIEVE you hold an official situation at Cork as Crown Solicitor of 
the West Riding of the County of Cork r — Yes, Ido. 

9466. And have done so 1.5 years r— Over 15 years. 

9467- Did you act as sheriffs deputy at one of the tiro booths in Harpur-lane 
Market? — I did at the last election for Cork. 

9408. Were you No. 3, letters A. to H. ?— Yes. 

9469. What kind of market is Harpui-Iane Market ?— It is a very laro-e open 
yard, I think, coEtiilnmg about and covering a space of probably about half an 
acre, with two sheds at either side of it, under which the two bootlis were, with 
two arge entrances, gateway entrances, the eastern and western side, tliroueh 
which the voters and persons came in. ® 

9470- Therefore there was an entrance on the eastern side, and an entrance oa 
the western side of the market ? — Yes. 

9471. Where were the booths placed ?— Under the sheds at the northern and 
southern sides of the yard. 

9472. What kinds of sheds were they ?— Sheds attached to the wall projecting 

out about 16 feet in the yard; that is the sheds. 

9473. And how long were they ?— The sheds ? 

should say they reached out very nearly 14 or 15 

9475* How long weie the booths r — They were probablv about six feet broad, 
and about 1 5 feet long. ' 

9476. What was the arrangement of the booths; how did the people sit, and 
how did the voters come up; what officers were there ?— There was an 
inspector. 

u ' side ; the inspector for Mr. ragan 

and Ml. Serjeant Murphy sat at my right-hand side. 

two inspectors for Colonel Chalterton ; 
rhntterton different sides ; one side was arranged fur Colonel 

Chatterton, and the nght-baud side arranged for Mr. Fagan aiul Mr. Murphy. 

F. V? “P- '■‘t* “'ey '-ote ?— For Mr., 

as dirl p Murphy came up at the right-hand side, 

as ditl the voters for Colonel Chatterton at the left-hand side. 

9480. Was the table in the front r— Yes, there was. 
to vote fnVw ‘7 7“’= “P “"t* approached the table, and if they wanted 

Colone/rira f Alifpli)-. Hmy went on one side, and for. 

Colonel Ohatterton on the other side?— Precisely so 

“pen ?— Quite open. 

mv^house in the “ ““ polling-booth?—! think I started from 

my house in the heart of the city about half-past seven. 

9484. Whereabouts is your house ?— On the South Mall 

the'^LW-houfeti'lnruabt'.^"" 

Soum Mair t£ p“ ‘V’" streets did you pass along?— The 

■ftree^ of il rhv ,'’ Gao''ge's-stree, ; those are the three principal 

Georoe’s-street »bich the Court-house is situated is Great 

tovvn!- -.ee'^rl ^oming, iu what cotidition did you find the 

through the itieers'. “PParontly passing 

9488. When 
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9488. Wlien yon got to the court-house, tvas there any excitement, or in what 
state was it.— Ilitye was no excitement ; on the contrarv, veiv few persons were 
there excejit the official parties, the sheriffs and deputies, giving instructions to all 
the deputies. 

94S9. I suppose you -ot your books ?~Yes, I got ray books of instructions; 
we uere sworn the dav preceding; all the deputies were sworn the dav preceding 
to do our duty iin[)artially Hiid fairly to all parties. ’ * ® 

9490. Now, before I get to the 'polling-booth, I should like to ask von wiiai 
was the .state of the streets on the day of the nomination, and before the' nominn- 
tion ; wiis tiiere any concourse ofpeoplo as.scmblcd, or what, before the nomina- 
tion r — A considerable number of streets just presented the same appearance as 
they usually did. 

9491. How dill the nomination pass over;— I did not iitteml the court-iiouse 
that da}'. 

9492. In the town was there any peculiar excitement?— None more than usual 
at eleciions. 

9493- Saturday afterwards, did you notice anything whicii intlicted 

anything like organisation for a riot ?~No, certainly not a stranger would not 
know, passing through the town, that an election was "going on. 

9494. On the Sunday was there any manifestation ? — The same observation 
would apply to the Sunday. 

9495. Now, I will ask you, before going to your booth, had you the slightest 
apprehension that there was going to be any riot or disturbance wljatever? — None 
whatsoever. As I was passing down our street, I came to iny booth from the 
eourt-honse ; I made an observation to a gentleman near me, that it looked verv 
unlike eieclion times, so very few persons were in the streets, ami matters !ooke*d 
so very quiet ; it was then about ten minutes to eight o’clock, or five minutes to 
eight o’clock. 

0496. As you passed along the .street you say you made the observation that it 
was quite unlike eieclion times? — Yes. 

9497. Were there very few peo[)le in the street ? — Yes. 

949S. Mow many streets did you pass down from the court-liou.se to your 
booth ? — We came ilown tlirougli Irish Shamble-lane, and portions of North and 
South Muiii-slreet, Casile-street, Corn Market-street, and thence into the yard. 

9.1^99. Harpur-lane, did you come up ? — No. 

0500. The streets which yon have mentioned, are they almost the p rincipai 
streets and tfioroughfares in Cork ?— Not so much so as the streets I mentioned 
in the first instance. 

9501. But they are much frequented streets? — Very. 

9502. When you got to the polling-place, in what situation was it ; a little 
before eight, you say? — About five or tea minutes before eight. 

9503. In what condition did you find the market-placer — Very few persons 
there. 

9504. About your own booth? — About either of the booths. 

9505. How far was your booth from the entrance to the market? —It was 
nearer the eastern entrance than the western entrance, I would say; about, pro- 
bably, 20 yards or 25 yards, I think. 

9506. In what direction did the voters principally come ; did they come in at 
the entrance at your side, or pjiss into the market and traverse the market? — 
Generally, tlirough the western entrance from Corn Market-street ; but they came 
from both ; it was difficult to say which they came most from. 

9.507. How far was your booth from the entrance ? — From one entrance I 
would say it was 60 or 70 yards, and from the other about, probably, 25 yards. 

9508. Had you any police there when you got there: — Yes, there were police, 

I think; about six or seven or eight police at tny booth, 

9509. When you arrived there? — Wlieii I arrived there; placed at my disposal 
there by the sheriff. 

9510. Therefore, if Mr. Franklin has stated that there were no military and no 
police there, is that correct? — If any person who voted in my booth stated that, 

they stated what was incorrect, and they are in error. 

9511. You had police there when you first got there; and did they continue 
the whole day r — Up to the closing of the booth, at five o’clock. 

9512. Had you the same number of police that you had in the first instance.'' 

5*28. S s 9513* 'WhQXL 



3 Ir. i>‘. Gallviu^, 
18 May 1853. 
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Mr. H. GaUwa^. 
l8 May 1853. 



9513. When did the nnlitary come ? — I think it was about half-past 10. 

9514. How long’ did the military continue ? — They continued, as far as I recol- 
lect, up to the closinji of the booth. 

95b5- What were the military doing- ? — The infantry had their arms grounded- 
and there were dragoons there. There were about 30 or 40 infantry, and about 
18 dragoons, with the Genera] and his Aide-de-camp at their head. 

9516. Did they come up, and then go away? — No; I think tliey continued to 
move up and down that day a great deal in the yard, in front of the infantry. 

9517- you quite clear that you had military about there the whole course 
of the day? — I think there were. 

9518. Hou- did the polling begin at eight o’clock ; was it brisk? — Very brisk 
on both sides. 

9519. For Colonel Ciiatterton, and Mr. Fagan and Mr. Murphy ? — Yes, for 
them ami for Colonel Ciiatterton. 

^ 9520. How long did tliat continue? — It continued brisk up to about 10 or 11 
o’clock, when the number was rather slack. Messrs. Fagan and Murphy and 
Colonel Ciiatterton polled alternately at first, till the number ceased at the other 
side, and then they continued at Mr. Fagan’s and Mr. Serjeant Mmqihy's sidcj 
except when a person came up occasionally for Colonel Ciiatterton and polled 
for him. ^ 

Was an arrangement made before going to the poll that every voter 
should be taken, one tor one side and one for the other, alternately? — As far as 
I recollect, it was so. 

9522. And that arrangement was carried out? — That arraniiement was carried 
out. 

9523- With perfect fairness towards both candidates.?— With perfect fairness 
towards both candidates. 

9 o 24- Dp to 10 o’clock was there any interruption or interference at ail with 
the voters r — None whatsoever in my booth. 

952.5. Did you notice any disturbance or riot in the market at all ?— 1 recollect 
this moment a shouting outside in the yard, but not to that extent to interrupt the 
polling in the tootli in the shed where I was. 

9o2d. Could you from the shed where you were see into the market? — I 
could. 

9527* Can you tell me, fi'om your own observation, that there was anything 
could be called anything like a riot in the yard during any part of the day ? 
— Certiiinly not, unless you call shouting and making a noise, and cheering: for 
tile candidates, a riot. '' 

9.528. There might have been that noise r — The noise of shouting and cheering. 

9529- Did you see any stones thrown ? — Not while I was there ; I saw none, 
t is light to say Mr. Morgan, the sub-inspector, was out in the yard in the early 
part ot the morning, and some person shouted out that Mr. Morgan had been 
sinick by a stone coming in from the gate; I did not see him struck, but I saw 
nim [lilt his hand to his face, and he jumped into a car and went away ; and in 
to ° ee tl return to his duty, and I was glad 

. 95^0. During that three-quarters of an hour was the poll kept open ? — Yes, 
just the same way. 

95b>- It did not interfere ?-=— Not the slightest ; there was no noise when tlie 
occurrence took place, in fact. 

9532. There were women, I believe'? — There were indeed, about one or two 
o clock, a great number of women outside in the yard. ' 

9533- Had they anything %vith them ? — Nothing more than some green boughs. 

9534- Green boughs, you say ?— Yes. 

^ 95 jo- Did you see anything like i ,000 or 3 jOOO men with sticks, bludgeons ? — 

953b. Did you notice whellier the men liad bludgeons? — I did not see a 
bludgeon. 

n !f for Irishmen to carry a stick ? — Indeed, rather so. 

9530. Did you notice them carrying more sticks than is ordinarily the custom 
lor a uu)b of Irish ]ieo[)le ?— I think not. 

9539- Or a different class of sticks? — A different class of sticks, certainly not; 
all the >ame class of sticks. 

9540. Did you see the men in the market, or anywhere, do anything witli those 

sticks; 
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sticks ; did you see, from your own observation, rvhellier those sticks were used 
durm» the day of polling r— I saw some sticks waved or raised up ; but that was 
at one particular portion of the day; about two o’clock when the people were 
cheeiing the ijeiieral, and the horses pressing on the people. 

9541 . When the General came in, I believe he was cheered ?— I think he was 
by the women, and there was laughing and joking and badin-itte goino- on l,et,veen 
them. .. => e 

9-542- 1-ooking out of the markets; towards the approaches to tlic uiaiket'^ 

Yes. 



9543. Looking into the approaches to the market, in what condition did vou 
see iliem ihey were in that state any person could come to vote that pleased 
_ 9544. Any person could come up to vote during the whole day r-Ce-iainly • 
indeed, it it had been otherwise, I would have called out the military and police 
to clear the way. '' ^ 

9545* Fiom your booth could you sufficiently see to the approaches to the 
markeh to see that there was a clear roadway for the voters to come up to the 
marketr — Yes. ^ 



9546. xYnd YOU can speak with confidence that there was such an approach 
kept open ? — Unquestionably. ^ 

9547* Uid you see any voter at all assailed as he came up to vote .- No. 

954S. Nor going away ?— Nor going away while he was in my view. 

9549- any complaints of any persons not being able to come up 

to vote ? — Certainly not. “ ‘ 

9550. Or of persons being afraid to vote ?— Or of persons being afraid to vote. 

9551. Nor that tliey dare not go away after they liad voted ? — Nor that they 
dare not go away after they had voted; tliey did not speak to me upon the 
subject. 

9552. Was any application made to you for an escort for any voters ? None 

whatever. 



9553- Something has been said about a Protertant prayer-book ; did you hear 
any such expression as this used in the hootii, “ We will have no Protestant praver- 
book here”? — Never such an expression was used; if I had heard auv person 
using such an expression, I would have felt it my duty to order the committal of 
the party. 

9554. Did you leave the booth tlie whole day.^ — Certainly not. 

9555- Must you have heard any such expression if it had lieen used ? — Most 
unquestionably ; I \vas rather in an elevated position at the head of the people, 
and over all the people, and must have heard everything going on within reacli of 
hearing. 

9556- Did you hear this expression, “ Do you know you are going to swear a 
Protestant”? — No; certainly not. 

9557- You can speak in the same way as to that, that you must have heard it r 
— Most unquestionably. 

9558. And you think, if any person lias stated that, he is labouring under 
some mistake ?— -No doubt of it. 



95,59. Now, was there a man standing on a form behind you, calling out when 
a voter had come up to vote for Colonel Chatterloti, “ Voted for Colonel Chatter- 
ton,” so that the mob might hear it? — Certainly not; if there was such a person I 
would have ordered him to be removed. 



9560. Are you quite sure there was no such person, and no such occurrence 
took place ? — No such occurrence took place in ray' booth. 

9561. Mr. Hedges Chatterton must be mistaken ? — He certainly must have 
been mistaken, and I was very sorry to see it ; it was through a mistake my friend, 
Mr, Chatterton, stated so. 

9562. He is a gentleman you know? — Yes, very well. 

9563. You do not impute anything to him ? — By no means ; he is a gentleman 
I have a very high respect for. 

9564. Was there an agent of Colonel (.hatterton’s there ail the time you uere 
there? — Yes; there were two inspectors the greater portion of the day there, but 
when the polling got slack for Colonel Chatterton’s side, one of the gentlemen 



went away. ,r tt j /~<i. 

9565. Did either of those gentlemen at any time, or did Mr. Hedges Chatter- 
ton, call your attention to such a man, and wish you to have him put out ? — 

SS2 9566. Would 
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9566. Would not it have been their duty to have called your attention to that 
— Yes, I think it vvould, as they had done in other instances, where the women 
•were pressing on them in the booth ; they called my attention to it, and I ordered 
the police to move them back. 

9567. Is yom- recollection so perfect on the matter as to say with distinct- 
ness that no such thing as that occurred? — Quite as distinct as if it occurred 
yesterday. 

956s. Do you recollect Colonel Hodder coming up to the poll to vote? — I do 
indeed. 

9569. What time of the day was it he came? — About the middle of the day ; 
I could not exactly say. 

9570. Who came -with him ; did he come alone? — I think be was unaccom- 
panied. 

9571. Did he vote? — Ves ; 1 asked Colonel Hodder if be uas going to vote j 
he said, “ Vesf' and 1 received his vote for Colonel Chatlerton. 

9572. V^is he interrupted in any way ? — Not the slightest in the world. 

0 .') 73 - Do you recollect Mr. Hedges Chatterton coming up about that time? — 

1 recollect iiis coming up, I think, about that time, with two or tliree geiuleraen 
with him, for the purpose of voting, I think. 

9574. Did they vote without any molestation?—! think one of them was Mr. 
Hodrler, and Mr. Clark, I think. 

957.5. Is there a clergyman, the Rev. Mr. St. George ; was he of the party r — 
There was some mistake ; he was in the party ; he was not in my booth ; he was 
to have polled in the other, opposite. I am not aware whether he was taken over 
to the other side, but I believe they ordered him to go over to the other side. 

9576. You recollect his party coming up to your booth ? — Yes. 

9 . 577 - there any of the party molested in any way that you saw ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

9578. How far did you see them go away when they left your booth? — I did 
not observe them ; my attention was so taken up by the polling, I did not observe 
them goino- away. 

Q579. Whether they Avere molested after they left the market, von cannot say? 
—No. 

9.580. As far as you saw, there was no molestation and no interruption? — 
Unquestionably. 

9581. The women, I believe, did make a great noise? — Yes. 

9.582. They were very entliusiastic ? — Yes. 

9.583. Did Mr. Fagan come up: — Yes. 

9.584. At u bat time of the tlay? — ^The early part, when the polling was very 
brisk on both sides ; and as he came into the yard, towards the booth where, I 
believe, the women cheei-ed him, that is, Mr. Fagan, (one of the Sitting Members,) 
he requested them to be silent ; and if they were not so, they would only injure 
them, that is, the Liberal candidates. 

9585. The best thing w-as for them to be quiet ? — Peaceable and quiet. 

9.586. And he recommended them to be peaceable and quiet? — Yes, he did. 

9.5S7. You say that all was quiet till 10, and then the military was called out? 
— Y cs. 

9.588. Do you know the reason why the military was called out? — I do not 
know. 

9.589. Had you applied for any? — Certainly not. 

9590. Had you seen any necessity for any? — None, in my view. 

9.591. But, however, whether they were asked or not, they remained there 
during the whole day, in your judgment? — They did, as well as I recollect. 

0592. Will you describe, if you can, what was the kind of conduct of the 
people, and wliat was altogether the conduct of all the persons who came up to 
the booth in tlie course of the day, from 10 o’clock forward.^ — Are you alluding 
to voters or non-voters ? 

959.5. Voters first? — They came up in the usual way ; they were very anxious 
to get polled, and go away about iheir business again. 

9594. About the non-voters, during the whole course of the day, how did they 
conduct themselves, and who were they? — They chiefly consisted of women, 
out in the yard, shouting and cheering, and making a noise, and joking and 
laughing. 

9595. Was it a good-tempered mob? — Unless there was some person came 

into 
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into the yard that was rather hostile to their views, then they appeared to lose 
their temper. 

9596. How did they appear to lose their temper . 1 — In using anary expressions 

towards those people. ^ 

9597. As for example ?— Jlakiiig observations that they thought applied to the 
different parties coming in, 

9598. Did you see any person molested during the day r— (Jertainlv not. 

9599. Was there, in your judgment, during tlie course of that day, any obstriic- 
tion ; in the first [ilace, are you acquainted with elections in Cork ; have you seen 
them before?— Yes, I have ; for the last 27 years I have been connected with 
elections in the city and county of Cork, and boroughs. 

9600. In your judgment, was there more excitement, or violence, or disturbance 
on this day than you had seen ou previous occasions in Cork ?— Certainly not 
during the polling, t)ut after the polling had ceased, in the evening ; there* was 
probal)[y more glass broken during the day than on former occasions. 

9C01. Where the voting was, was there more excitement and niore violence?-- 
I had no way of seeing it, e.xcept the person had come under my own eye, and 
during the polling in the yard. 

9602. About four o'clock did Mr. Fitzsimons ask you to adjourn the poll ? — 
Yes, he came up to me about that hour. 

9603. In what state? — Not in any particular state ; he came U{i and asked me 
to adjourn the ))o!liug. 

9604. Did he assign any reason?— I asked him why I sliould adjourn the poll- 
ing. “Oh,” he said, “ there is disturbance and riot,” and I said I saw none. If 
there was any I should have felt it my duty to adjourn the polling without his 
application at all. 

9605. And was there, in fact, any riot or confusion, or any ground for adjemrn- 
ing ? — None that I could see. 

gficifi. Did you tell him so? — I did, 

‘ gtioy. Were tlie persons, the agents of Colonel Chatterton, present at the lime 
when you made that statement? — -I think they vvere. 

9608. Did they enter any protest against your declaration ? — No. 

9609. Something has been suggested about a person of the name of George 
Sullivan ; do you know him ? — Yes, I do. 

9610. it has been imputed that he did not vote in consequence of fear, and is 
he a man likely to have been prevented from fear, in your judgment ? — I should 
think not. I know him very well. I think he is not a man likely to be pre- 
vented ; but it is right to say he holds a situation in a public office, and probably 
that might have influenced his not coming up 10 vote. 

gfiii. Do vou know a person named Thomas Justice ? — Y’es ; he resides in 
South Mall, nearly opposite to me. 

9612. Is he a likely person to have been prevented from voting, do you think; 
do you know his character ?— I do ; be is a very resjiectable man. and an inde- 
pendent mmi, and a man tliat would vote under any circumstances that he plea.sed, 
in my mind. 

9613. Henry Teague? — Yes, I know him ; he is an auctioneer, residing in the 
same street where I do. 

9614. I will ask you, generally, was there anything, in your judgment, like any 

organised system of riot in the course of the day during the polling : — No, I could 
not see it. • 1 , • 

9615. Was there anything unusual at all in the appearance ot the election 
during the course of the day'?— I did not leave my booth ; but from what I saw, 
certainly not. 

9616. Was any voter prevented polling, or obstructed ?— Not m my view. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

9617. You were confined within the limits of your booth? — Yes. 
gfiiS. How far round could you see; your attention seems to have been con- 
fined to that space? — Certainly. 

9619. How far could you see right and leftr — I could see all round the 
yard. 

9620. And there was no disturbance at all, I understand i — None further than 

1 staled. . __ 

528. SS3 9621. Was 
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a. GuUiiay. 962 1 , Was there even a row at your booth ? — I did not see it. 

9622. Nor hear it? — Nor lieur it. 

18 May 1853. 9623. Dill you hear no noise? — Yes. 

9624. Of what kind ? -Shouting and cheering, and laughing and joking 

9625. You said, when any one you considered hostile to the party, then thev 

dill begin to make rather a different kind of clamour? — Yes. ^ 

9026. How ; what did you hear? — Going on with their making observations 
and doing so, {the Witness waved his hand.) ’ 

9627. I do not understand what you mean by that action ?— With the boutrhs 
in the air. 



9628. Any stones ? — I saw none. 

9629. No sticks?— No. 

9630. Did you see men or women hold up sticks ?— Women holdimr un the 

boughs. ® ‘ 

9631. Did YOU see any man wave his hand? — Yes. 

9632. Wijat was he doing? — Just in the usual way, waving his hand. 

9633. I tannot understand your usual way in Ireland ; I want to know what is 
this iisuiii way?— \Vhen persons are excited during the elections, and they wish to 
show it in some sort of way, they will raise their hands, and shout and go on to 
indicate ilu-ir feelings. 

9634. How do you mean, their hostile feelings? — Hostile or amicable. 

963, i, They were angry when tiiey saw a person hostile to their nartv comino- 
up?— Yes. * ^ ® 

9636. Describe to the Committee; you were sitting inside in the booth; did 
you hear any words used r — Nothing particular, except noise. 

9637. “Murderers”? — No. 

9638. Anything about “ Stockport,” did you hear? — No, I did not. 

9639. Not the whole day ? — Certainly not. 

9640. Had you any ladies sitting dose by you in the booth? — There were 
women. 

9641. I say, ladies? — I did not see larlies. 

9642. W itljout their bonnets ?— With and without bonnets. 

9643. Of what kind; ladies with boughs in their hands?— Not in under the 
shed. 

9644. I am speaking of the ladies that you say honoured you with their com- 
pany? — I did not say, honoured me. 

9645. You were accompanied by them ?— < No. 

9646. Tliey surrounded you ?— They came into the booth on the idsht-hand 
Side, fare or six feet away. 

9647. U'liat were they doing? — Standing by, joking and laughing. 

9648. All joking and laughing?— When the polling had ceased. 

9049. During the polling? — Not during the polling. 

voted Except making a remark when any persons 

9651. When Colonel Chatterton’s voters came up, what then?— I do not recol- 
lect any oliservation. 



96.52. M hat time of the day did you first see the military there ?— About half- 
past 10. ' 

96.53. Do you know what had caused their corning there ?— I do not know. 
9654. Were you taken by surprise?— I was delighted, because they could 

afiord assistance. 

interruption ? — -There might have been. 

965b. Did you anticipate any interruption ?— I did not anticipate any interrup- 
tion ; I had no reason to think there would be. e j t- 

delighted to see the military?— In case there should bo 

need for them. 

things were all so quiet, do not you think the presence of 
military roller likely to excite the people ? — Quite the reverse. 

.^la^ 9^* T 'tiean to say voters could come through the streets leading to this 

place?-I do not know ; I could not see them. 

^rr°" contrary, from all you saw ? — No. 

9 *• 1 you hear complaints that the voters could not get through the 

approaches to the booth ?-Not during the election j I heard it afferwards. 

9662. Heard 
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stree,T'o.^uf ■"'o persons prevemed in ,lre 

9663. Are they convenient streets ?— I do not know 

9664. Are they streets which, filled with a inoh, wou'ld be likely to prev-nt an- 
nervous man f-I do not say the streets were filled with tl.e mob ; I did Irot see 

6665. From your booth you knorv nothing about it ?— No ; I could sec across ■ 
I did not see much of it, my own attention was taken so much with inv own 
duty. 

9666 You did see Mr. .Morgan, who was wounded i-I saw him put his iiand 
up ; 1 did not see the wound. 

9667. Where was he standing?— About the centre of the yard 

gees. How can you explain that, with so good a tempered set of people about ■ 
was It quite an accident you were looking on, that it attracted yotir attention 
My attention was attracted to some person saying Mr. Morgan was hit. 

96(19. You saw it?— No, my attention was '"drawn to ft ; I saw him put his 
hand up to Ins lace, and get into a car, and go awav, and return shortly alter 

90-0. When your attention was called to it, di"d you think it was ‘something 
very wrong to have struck an officer ?— Unquestionably it was wrono 

g0;i. What time was that ?-I think, about half-past nine in the morniiiw, 

9672. M as lie at that time in one of the avenues or approaches to llie poflino- 
place ?— No ; he was in the very centre of the vard nearly opposite the ..ate 
I understand it was through the gate the stone came ; I understood so. 

^673. Was it through the gate the voter would liave to come r— One of the 
gates. 

0674* Is that the only stone you suu- at all — I did not see that stone eiilier. 

9075. Did you see any stories thrown r— Not during the polling at that booth, 
Mere there any stones thrown. 

9676. I will just ask you tliis, do you know a person of the luune of Vickers 
— No. 



9677. Did you see him at your booth ; James Vicker.s ?— Probably he was one 
of the iiolice ; 1 do not know him. 

gf’TS- You have no recollection of seeing him at your booth? — Not particu- 
larly ; I do not recollect the name ; there was one policeman I knew, of the name 
of Harry ; he came up. 

9679. Were there any reports of this kind reached you, that a man had attempted 
to come up to the polling-booth in Harpiir-lane ; tliut he hail been threatened 
with a knife if he voted ; he would be struck by it, and the man turned back ? — 
No such matter was mentioned to me. 

9680. Do you mean you were sitting in the booth, and a thing of that kind 
likely to happen; did anything of that kind come to your knowledge ? — Not to 
my knowledge. 

9681. And you do not know Vickers? — Not particularly, I do not. 

9682. Do you recollect Mr. Savsfield voting? — He did iiot vote in my booth. 

9683. Did you see him at all? — I do not recollect, exactly. 

9684. Do you recollect seeing him brought into tlie yard with a military 
escort ? — I do not. 

9685. Had you the command of the yard from the [lositinn you were placed 
jn ? — Yes ; but my attention was so much taken up during the polling, it is im- 
possible I could be looking into the yard and administering two oaths at the same 
moment. 

9(i86. Your booth is immediately opposite the booth which the Committee 
knows was on the other side 7 — Yes. 

96S7. And any one coming through the gate of the passage would have to pass 
through the Market, to go on one side or the other? — Yes. 

9688. You say you could command the Market; did you nut see Mr. Sarsfield 
come to vote, and escorted by the military ? — 1 did not. 

9689. How could such a thing as that escape your notice? — Frequent]}% mat- 
ters might have occurred during the day, 'vhen my attention was taken up in the 
administration of the oath to voters, and I could not see it. 

9690. Did you see Mr. White there, in the Market? — I am not quite sure. 

9691. Did you see the nmb make a rush at him ? — I do not recollect. 

9U92. Could things of this kind have occurred without your seeing them ? 

’ — Yes. 

528. SS4 9693. Let 
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9693. Let me understand; is it possible that Sir. Sarstield could have come 
up to tiiis Harpur-lane, and escorted by military, and you not see him? — Quite 
possible. 

9694. Is it possible that a rush might have been made on Mr. White, and vou 
not vsee it ? — Yes, quite possible. 

9695. And he should be escorted by the military? — Yes, quite possible. 

9696. In the yard? — Yes ; in the yard. 

9697. When Colonel Hodder came, and some other person.s, do you recollect 
ome otlier persons coming with him, Mr. St. George? — Yes; I recollect that. 

9698. Mr. St. George and Mr- Clarke? — Mr. Hedges Eyre Chatterton. 

9699. Mr, St. George ? — I do not know him personally. 

9700. Do yon recollect Mr. Hedges Eyre Chatterton coming up with Mr. 
Hodder; do you recollect three or four gentlemen coming together? — I think 
I do. 

9701. Let me just put these vvords to you ; you recollect that; do you ; those 
gentlemen came up together? — Yes, 

9702. By the Comnnttee?^ Mr. Hodder and Mr. Clarke? — Ye.s. 

9703. Mr. Serjeant Mr. St. George and Mr. Clarke? — I be« your 

pardon. 

9704. Mr. Hedges Chatterton and Mr. Clarke, you recollect them ? — I recol- 
lect Mr. Hedges Eyre Chatterton coming up, accompanied by two or three gentle- 
men with him, whom I did not know personally. 

9705. I ask you whether, at the time those gentlemen came up, whether the 
people outside were in a very excited state?— Not more than usual at elections. 

9706. I cannot take a phrase like that, “not more than usual at elections”? 
— I will answer it in anotlier way. 

9707. Were they in an excited state? — They were not in such an excited state 
to prevent them polling as they pleased. 

9708. That is, if they could get to your booth and [)oll ? — But the gentlemen 
could get in any time they pleased. 

9709. Get through the gateway ? — Get through the gateway leading up to the 
•booth. 

9710. Do you mean leading from the avenue ? — The avenues leading from the 
gate up to tny booth they could come up, unquestionably. 

97 l^* Througli the market-place.'' — Through the market-place. 

9712. Without any assistance? — Without any assistance. 

9713. Do you recollect those gentlemen coming up in cars ; did vou see them ? 

I recollect some parties coming ; 1 cannot say I exactly recollect their coming 

into die booth ; vvlietlier they came into the yard in cars, or not, I cannot say. 

9714. I thought you said you commauded the yard, to be able to see the state 

it ? I could not have my eyes continually out in the vard, when I was engaged 

in the booth. ' “ 

anyone could have come up at your booth without protection; 
could Mr. Sarsheld have come without protection, when he came with the mili- 
tary? I think he could, if he came to mv booth to vote; but he had no vote in 
my booth. 

came up, Mr. Hodder, is this correct, that as soon 
as Mr. Hodder had voted, the mob closed in upon the rest, and amongst the rest 
upon Mr. Clarke ?— I do not recollect anything of the kind. 

9717. Are you prepared to say that that v,'asnocso? — If they were inconve- 
niently pressed upon, and any one called my attention to it, I would have cer- 
tainly prevented it at once. 

9718. I was not asking you whether you would have prevented it ; lam asking 

you the fact whether, as soon as Air. Hodder had voted for Colonel Chatterton, 
the mob closed in upon Mr. Hedges Chatterton and upon Mr. Clarke, whom you say 
you recollect being there r — I do not know Mr. Hodder personally ; 1 cannot say, 
therefore, whether they were closed in upon ; but any persons voting in my booth, 
the people did not press in upon them. , 

97 1 9. Did Mr. Hodder vote at your booth ?— I think so. 

9720. I thought you said you had a distinct recollection of the matter?-! 
stated this, that 1 recollected two or three gentlemen whom I did not know per- 
sonally, corning up with Mr. Hedges Eyre Chatterton to vote, and they did vote 
without molestation or interruption. 

9721. If 
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you reiollMmk^lafke?— No"l do one; 

9723- Are you prepared to say timt ti.ey .lid uot?-In my view, certainlv not 

^'fTPVr'^“ 

six or eight police round the boolh, and, whenever necessary.\hey u’er! eiwa"ed‘' 
973fi. l am asking you tins particular party, when Mr. Chatterton was nres?ut’ 

mefr»;' r" “f “f you then had eight, or a number of police: 

^cnlle!t they were unable to do it?-Ido not 

recollect anything of the kind occurrin«-. . i oo not 

W III ’’'■"‘’“T' “5^ it did not?-Not in my view it did not. 

nsi?fL loi ’* mean .-—If my attention was attracted to that 

pal ticulai quarter, I would have seen it if it occurred. 

9729. Might It have happened close by you witliout vour seeing it.? — No, by no 
means. * ® ^ j 

distance?— If it .iccurred within my booth, and under the 

sheds, I think I must liave seen it if it did take place. 

973>- Do you recollect .Mr. Chatterton pointing itoiit to a policeman who was 

standiQg near, and the policeman saying he was unable to do anyibin^r? No I 

do not recollect anything of the kind occurring. Jo- > 

9732. Do you recollectthe skirts being toriilff of eitlier of the gentlemen’s coats 
there r— No, I do not. 

9733- Thai luis quite. taken you by surprise, if it iias happened that the skirts 
were lorn oft Mr. Chatterton’s coat?— I did not perceive it. 

9734. JsMr. Chatterton a gentleman of respectability ?— Most unquestionably. 
97.35. it he has made a mistake about Mr. Hudder, is be likely to have made 
a mistake about the skirts of his coal - — I did not see it. 

9736. I ask you, did it come to your knowledge that Mr. Chatterton had had 
the skirts of Ins coat torn off?— No. 

9737- In the crowd I mean, did you see whether that party, the Ciiatterton 
party, the Hedges Chatterton jiarty that is, were obliged to have a military 
escort to take them away from the place >~I did not see it; as far as I could see, 

I believe Mr. Chatterton was leaving the booth in the same state with his coat, 
and if it had occurred it must have been in the yard, and not in the market. 

^738. Did you not look in the yard to see how those gentlemen got away ? 

9739- Do I understand there might have been a necessity for taking those 
parties by a military force, and you saw nothing of it ? — Yes it rai^ht have 
been. ® 

9740. And the protection of the police, by six or eight police.- — It raio'ht be, 

while I was not looking. * 

9741. Did it come to your knowledge that Mr. St. George, or a gentleman 
one of that party, seeing the distnrbance, turned back, and would not poll at all; 
did that come to your knowledge r — No. 

9742. Do you know a person of the name of Robert O’Neil ? — No ; that was . 
not in my booth; A to H was mine. 

9743- Where was it; do you recollect seeing O'Neil at all? — No. 

9744- He polled at the other booth, did her — Ido not know. 

9745* Did you hear a great disturbance going on at the other booth ? — Not 
particularly. 

0746. It seemed to be as quiet as your own ? — About the same. 

9747- the table of the district at which you were sitting at all pulled down 
in the course of the day ? — About ten minutes to five o’clock, I think, a long time 
after the polling had ceased, the table from its weak state gave way, and just as 
we were closing the books, the portion at the further end went to the ground. 

9748. Of its own accord ? — It was very w'eak ; it was very badly built up. 

9749' Did it fall down of its own accord ? — Not of its own accord. 

9750. How came it to fall down?— The legs gave way from under the 
table. 

975^‘ How ? — They gave way from under the table. 

528. T T 
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9752. It is an odd thing ? — I cannot say how. 

97 o 3 - V’as there any pressure on it f — There might have been some pressure 
on it. 

97,54. Were there women standing on it f — No. 

9755. Were there any persons standing on it ? — No, not that I saw. 

9756. I ask you vvlietl»er the women were not in that booth sitting on the 
tables and seats the whole day, and that in your presence? — Certainly not. 

9757. When did you first see them standing there near to you? — They were 
standing most of the time. 

9758. What description of women were they? — The humbler classes 
chiefly. 

97,59. Did you know them at ail, who they were ? — No. 

9760. Quite strangers ? — Nearly all strangers. 

9761. Just let me ask this : will you just attend to this ; did you hear at all 
of a person of the name of Evans who had polled at your booth being beaten? 

— No. 

9762. A person of the name of Bradford ? — No. 

9763. Did you hear of a person of the name of Watts that was at the booth 
opposite ? — Yes, that was at the booth opposite. 

9764. Did Mr. French poll at your booth ? — I think not. 

9765. Can you tell me? — I am not quite sure. 

9766. You can tell by the letter ? — I think not ; it would be in the letter, but 
I think it was not mv ward ; no, he did not vote there, I am pretty sure. 

9767. Did you see Mr. French at all in the yard 1 — Yes, 1 did ; he polled in 
the Court-house. 

97G8. Did you see him there in that yard ? — I did. 

9769. Did you see him struck there?— Certainly not. 

9770. What time of the day was it ycu saiv him? — I think it was rather late 
in the day ; I cannot say when he was struck. 

9771. What time of the day? — I saw him late in the day ; about two or three 
o’clock; in the yard I saw him. 

9772. How many people were there in this yard ; was it filled with people ? — 
It was towards the close of the day. 

9773. I am not asking you about ihe close of the day ; I ask you when the 
polling H as going on, was it filled with people ? — Not filled with people. 

9774 - What do you mean, not filled ? — The military took up a large 
space. 

9775 * Except where the military were, was it crammed with people? — Cer- 
tainly not; for this reason, that the dragoons were moving up and down from 
passage to passage, with the General at their head. 

9776. Except when they were moving up and down ; with that exception, was 
the place crammed with people? — Certainly not. 

9777. V' hat were they moving up and down for? — To keep every thing quiet, 
and peaceable and orderly. 

9778. Do you not think they would keep it more quiet, by keeping quiet them- 
selves? — Probably so. I was not the director of the military. 

9779 ‘ What occasion was there for the military to be moving up and down, as 
you call itr — I cannot say vvhat occasion there was; I am only stating the fact 
that it was so. 

9780. You did not see a stick during the day ? — No. 

9781. Nor a stone? — No, not during the polling. 

97S2. \V hat do you call the polling ? — From eight to five. 

9783. Not a stone thrown, or a stick used? — Not a stone thrown, or a stick, 
further than raising it up in the air. 

9784. W hat kind of sticks were those ? — The usual kind of stick used in 
Ireland. 

9755. What is that? — A walking-stick. 

9756. A shillelagh ?--Ob yes ; you call it a shillelagh here. 

9787. A short stick ? — No, certainly not ; the usual walking-stick. 

97S8. More for hitting? — It could be used for either purpose. 

9789. More meant for hitting than walking? — No. In the country, they use 
them trequently for walking ; fortunately, more frequently for walking. 

979 *^' they a little loaded at one end ? — With a ferrule. 

979 And a handler — No. 

9792. 1 
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of -‘i™ ?-So,oethi„g 

979 . 1 - Did \ou vote, pray?— Yes, I did 

Mur™ 7.''''"“"’ -d Mr.Seoeant 

TI‘° '“7 'T '’‘g'' came into the booth, as returnintr 

officer, and took my vote, about three or four o'clock. ‘^turning 

9796 Had you any Roman- catholic priest., in your booth.?-! think there were 
two or three occasionally coming in and out ^ 

o-os' Wh!t‘ jr“o ‘^““g^-Wulking in and out. and observing matters. 

pa?t€N“fcuLrr"^ 

•t, ii' .! ‘’y “ particularlv what were they doing 

lfX“d ’'if occasionally ; about the middle 

of the day, they came in occasionally. 

9800 Can you favour me with their names?— Upon my word, I forvet - I am 
on my oath. ^ 

9801. Are yon a Roman-catholic, yourself:— I am 

9S02. Were they strangers to you?- No; they were all clernymen belonging 
to the city There was one gentleman, 1 should say, of my acquaintance, who 
resided out at Duntnanway, about 30 miles from the city, and towards the close of 
the evening he came in to speak to me. 

9803. I am asking you about the Cork gentlemen r— There were one or two 
clergymen there, and I believe they were Cork gentlemen. 

9804. Favour me with their names?—! do not recollect. I think there was 
a Reverend Mr. Begley Louth, of the city, was there. 

9805. Are you certain ‘r— No, I am not certain. 

9806. Turn it over in your mind, and see if you can give me u distinct answer. 
You have mentioned his name? — I think he was there; 1 cannot say positively. 

9807. Do you doubt it: — I do rioubt, when I cannot swear jiositively. 

9808. Any one else? — I think, [nobably, there were two or three more. 

9809. Why probably ?— Because I do not recollect. I say, I believe so. 

9810. You say, you saw two or three? — Occasionally coming in and out. 

9811. Do you mean the same persons coming in and out?—! think so. 

981 -i. Would it be at a late time ?— From twelve or one o'clock to four o’clock, 
occasionally coming in and out. 

9813. "What was their business? — They came in just as people go to election 
bootlis. 

9814. Was it their polling-place? — Not Mr. Begley’s, I believe. 

9815. W’hat was he doing there? — He was an observer; a spectator, like any 
other person. 

9816. Who were the others ; can you tell me ? —.1 cannot. 

9817. Have you the smallest notion ? — Not the smallest notion. 

9818. Falvy? — Certainly not, that I recollect. 

9819. O’Regan ? — No, not O’Regan, that I recollect. 

9S20- Brown ? — Nor Mr. Brown. 

9821. Having said they were not those, perhaps you can tell me ? — Tell you 
« hat ? 

9822. Who they were ? — Certainly not. 

9823. Perhaps you can, by exhausting a few of them. Do you mean — I put it. 
in this way — do you mean seriously to tell this Committee you cannot give the 
names of those gentlemen ? — I do say, upon my solemn oath, I cannot give the 
names of those gentlemen. 



Mr. £, Galluiay, 
18 May 1853, 



Re-examined by Mr. Overend. 

9824. You are Local Crown Solicitor to the West Riding of Cork?~I am. 

9825. If tliose gentlemen came to the booth, Mr. St. George, Mr. Clark, and 
Mr. Ciiatierton, was there, in your presence, while they were in the market itself, 
did you see anything like molestation ? — I did not. 

9826. It is possible they may have been molested outside and you have not . 
seen them? — les. 

9827. Was there any complaint to vou of any^ molestation ? — Certainly not. 

9828. Was there any request from any party that that party could not come up 
without protection ?— No. 

528. T T 2 9829. If 
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9529. If any protection had been requested, had you military in attendance that 
could have afforded it to them? — Yes, abundance. 

9530. And police? — Yes. 

9831. And could you furnish them with any escort they could have required? 
— Most unquestionably, and would have been happy to do so. 

9832. You were asked about some women ? — Yes. 

9833- By the Conmitke^ Wore the military and police under your control ? 
— ^Yes. 

9834. Mr. Overe^^d.'] With reference to clearing the approache.s to the booth, 
would you have thought it within the scope of your duty to have ordered out the 
military ? — I had the same power as tlie sheriff, as I was his deputy ; he has the 
direction of the poiice and military; and I had perfect control over them to pre- 
serve peace and order, and protect every voter coming up to the poll. 

9S35. Did you do so to the best of your ability ? — It was my sworn duty, and 
I trust I performed it impartially. 

9836. You have been asked about the women, and the suggestion is, they were 
improper women ; is there any foundation for any insinuation that prostitutes 
were in the booth? — There might have been in the yard; but if I had known 
them I would not have allovved ilicm there; I am not aware of it. 

9S37. Is there any truth at alt in the suggestion that women were allowed to 
sit there in an improper manner r — No. 

9838. Where w’ere the woineo ? — They were standing there, and laughing and 
joking, and talking about the election, and the probability as to the result, and 
going on in that way. 

9839. The same as the rest of the people about? — And several other persons. 

9840. About the table ; what kind of table was it ? — It was a long table ; a tem- 
porary erection by the sheriff under a shed. 

9841. Is there any pretence for saying it was broken down by tlie mob ; or did 
it give way because it was im()roperly and badly constructed ? — Precisely so ; 
improperly and badly constructed. 

9842. Are you aware that the high sheriff went round to all the booths to take 
from eveiy one of the officials his vote if he liked to tender it?-*-So I heard. 

9543. On both sides r — On both sides. 

9544. Did the agents of Colonel Chatterton also give their votes to the sheriff 
at the same time ; —So I heard. 

9845. About the priests ; did you see any interference with the mob by them; 
or was there any conduct on the part of the clergy you deemed improper in any 
way ? — No, certainly not ; if tliere hud been I should have prevented it, 

9S46. Did they come merely there as other spectators in a crowd? — Pre- 
cisely so. 

Examined by the Committee. 

9847. Did the priests assist to keep the mob quiet at all? — Wherever it was 
necessary they appeai-ed to me to be very anxious to keep them quiet ; they were 
e.xceidingly anxious to keep thent quiet. 

9848. Did you see them attempting to keep them quiet? — I cannot say 
exactly, but wherever itwas necessary they wished to keep quiet, and have silence 
and order. 

9849. There is a gate into the market-place ? — Two gates. 

9850. At the entrances? — At the east and the west. 

9S51. How ^Yel•e the booths situated with respect to the gates? — The booths 
were at the northern and southern sides under the sheds. 

98.52. And the gates whei-e? — iVl the left-hand side and the right-hand side, 
the booths about 25 yards from one gate. {A diagram xvas handed to the 
Committee, andthe IVitness explained the position of the gates and the booths.') 

9853. Then one of your booths was much nearer the eastern than the western 
gate ? — Yes. 

9854. M hich was the gate through which most of the people came ? — The 
■western ; the Corn Market. 

9 S.^. 5 * How far was your booth from this western gate r — I should say about 40 
or 50 yards. 

9856. Could you see from your booth what was going on, or might be going 
on, at the western gate ? — I could. 

9857- You 
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9857. You were a very short distance from the eastern mte?— A very short 
distance; 20or 15 yards. / 

• ^ short distance; did vou see any stone thronino- at 

either of those gates at the entrance? — I did not. ® 

98.59- theje some stones occasionally? — No. 

9860. Not a single stone ? — Not a single stone. 

9861. Where ivas Moraan when he wss struck?— I think he was here: about 
midway between the two booths, and rather close to the eastern entrance from 
Harpur-Jane, m the centre of the vard. 

9862. Were there forms on which the }iolUclerks sat ?— There were. 

9863. And how near was that form to you ; the form in each booth ? — Running- 

along the table at either side. ® 

9864. Did a man get upon one of the forms where the poll-clerks sat in your 
booth, and mention when a voter voted for Colonel Chattertun ? — No, most 
unquestionsibiy not; if it hail occurred I should have removed the party. 

9S0.5. Did he? — Certainly not upon any form. 

9866. Did he cry out such a man has voted for Colonel Chatterton whilst 
standing on a form r — Most unquestionably not. 

9S67. The form uould have been under you? — Yes. 

9868. You did not sec that : — Certainly not; and if it did occur 1 must have 
seen or heard it. 

9869- How liigh was the roof of the sheds; how much above your head? — 
Elgin or te^ii feet die upper fiart, and it went clown a slanting way. 

9h"0. "iou were elevated how much from the ground? — I would say about four 
or five feet. 



9871. You were elevated? — Yes. 

9872. How high vva.s the edge of the roof of this shed from the ground in 
front?— I would say about six feet, probably. 

9873. And you were raised five ? — Yes, four or five. 

9S74. You could not see very far in the position where you sat ; the shed inter- 
cepted your view? — I was sitting down all the day. 

9875. Was the bencli upon which you sat, from the ground, how high was it ? 
“About three feet, probably, 

9876. Then from diat to your head would be about five; where would your eyes 
be; about five feet; — Probably that. 

9877. And the height to the front of the shed was about .six ? — I think so ; six 
or seven. 

9S78. It appears that the front of the shed intercepted your view a great deal? 
— It (lid; but 1 could see the ground outside the yard; I could not see any 
height ; I could see the height of the men out in the yard. 

9879. Could you see over the people sitting down in that way ; over the people, 
and out 10 the entrance r — I could. 

9880. So much as to observe what went on in Market-street? — I could, when 
niy attention was not called to the polling. 

9881. Thei-e was nothing to intercept your view? — There was nothing to 
intercept my view when I chose to look out- 

Were there gates over in the market? — Yes, two gates. 

9883. Are the gates on the market side of the passage, or the other side of the 
passage? — The market side. 

9884, What was done immediately outside those gates and in those passages 
you could not see ? — No. 

9S85. Nor in the passage? — No, nor in the passage. 

9886. What is the size of the passage and the length of the passage, from the 
market to the street, to Market-street ? — I saw it on Saturday last, and I would 
say about 20 yards, or 15. 

98S7. Is it a narrow passage? — About 30 feet in width, and it leads from a 
very broad street. 

9888. How many infantry were in the market-place ? — About 30 or 40 infantry, 
and 1 8 dragoons, I think. 

9889. The infantry were stationary? — Not walking about, but stattonary. 

9890. What is the size of that raarket-plac'e ? — It covers about half an acre ; it 
ts a very large open space, 

9891. You said that the yard appeared full, but a considerable part would be 

528.* TT3 occupied 
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occupied by the military; what time of the day did the military first come into 
the yard? — About half-past 10 , 1 think. 

9^92. From half-past 10 was the yard full of people or not? — Not full of 
people. 

9893, From eight o’clock to half-past 10 the yard was not crowded? — Not 
crowded . 

9594. You said the General and the dragoons were moving up and down the 
yard? — Yes. 

9595. How long did they remain in that action? — I think they remained 
mostlv all the day. 

9596. Tlie General with the dragoons? — Yes; tlie General with the dragoons, 
a. great deal of the day at least, and his aide-de-camp, were walking up and down 
ffoni gate to gate. 

9807. On liorseback ? — On horsel)ack. 

gSqS. That was in the yard of the market? — In the yard of the market. 

9899. Did you see them, at any time, attempt to rescue any one that was ill- 
used in the inside of the market? — Indeed I do not recollect, as I stated to the 
counsel, my attention was too much drawn to the polling; occasionally I could 
not see all that occurred in the yard. 

9900. Suftposing anything of that kind occurred, the dragoons as a body rush- 
lug to act would naturally excite your attention, and it did not? — It did not, if my 
■itteiuion was called over to something else, to see to the polling. 

9901. What is the oath that you take? — My oath is, to discharge my duty 
!2ii(Kirtially and f.iirly between all parties. 

ogo2. You are vested, are you, with full authority over the police and the 
military force, as far as within the confines of your own polling-booth ? — Quite 
so; I represent the liigh sheriff, and have all the same power as the high sheriff, 
as regards the military and police, in preserving order, 

9903. And you are sworn to exercise this power? — To exercise this power, 
and discharge my duty fairly and impartially towards all parties. 

9904. And you had sufficient force at your disposal to enable any voter who 
was prevented to come to the poll ? — Most unquestionably. 

0905. You mentioned your acquaintance with Mr. Hedges Ejre Chatterton ; 
is he a very strong partisan ? — Oh yes, very strong. 

9906. You were probably the same on the other side ? — No ; since I have 
oecooie an officer I have felt it my duty to cease from politics altogether, in a 
great measure. 

9007. Mr. You njean as Crown Solicitor? — Yes. 

9908. By the Committee.] Do you mean the yard was empty up to the time 
of the military coming in ? — Not empty. 

9909. Was it half full? — No; probably there were not more than 200 or 300, 
Ilf as many. 

9910. How many would it hold, do you think r— I think the yard would hold 
a great many ; it is about half an acre. 

9911. l;ou saw it that day? — I am describing the extent of it, and you can 
draw your own conclusion as to the number it would contain. 

9912. Do you think not more than 300 were there at any time, up to the time 
tile military came r — Not more than that, I think. 

9913. Did you see General Mansel in the yard before one o’clock ? — I do not 
know him personally ; I took it to be the General walking up and down. 

9914. You mentioned that there were inspectors on the side of Colonel Chat- 
teiton ; who were they; you did not mention their names? — Mr. Henrv Julian 
and Mr. Bass, two solicitors ; respectable solicitors in the city. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Philip O Connell was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. JameSy as follows : . 

9915. ARE you a Solicitor, in practice in Cork?-— I am. 

99 * How long have you been in practice there as a solicitor ? — Twenty years 

and more. 

9917. Now, were you an inspector in the freeman’s booth No. i ? — No. 3, I 
celieve it was. 

9918. No. 3 » 
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9918. No. 3, in the freeman’s booth ? Yes. 

9919. On behalf of Messrs. Fagan and Murphv ? Yes 

waSrie the Coar.-hott.e ?-It 

bet^?e"e'igM'’:yo“k fe. 

reScet goon, mIiI™ ^ 

9923. How far IS that from the City Court-house ?— Something about a quarter 
of a mtle past the South Mall, the Grand Parade, up New oSoroc’s-strlt ,0 
the Court-house. ’ 

99-24. 1.1 what street is the City Court-house ?— In Great Georue’a-street 
9925 On your road from your house to the Citv Court-house, did vou observe 
any mobs or not, or intimidating mob, or anything of that kind ?— Nit any more 
than any other meeting I went to. 

99-26. Did you see any symptoms in the street of violence or intimidation =— 
JNot the slightest, from my residence to the Court-house. 

9927. Had anything come to your knowledge to lead vou to anticipate there 
would he any not, or anticipate there would he any mob of any kind '2 --Not the 
slightest. 

9928. I mean more than a large concourse of people at an election ?— Nol the 
slightest. 



9929. The polling commenced at eight o’clock? — Yes. 

9930. We have it upon the notes that there were three deputies there; were 
there iioi?— There were three deputies over the freemen’s booth ; ves, 'in the 
County Court-house also ; and another in a building somcw-liere up-stairs. 

993^- I 'vant^ you, as nearly us possible to describe the form of this Court- 
house, with a view to witnesses being placed upon a table ; is tiiat the court 
where they hold the assizes r— It is the assize court, the sessions court, ami the 
recorders court. 

9932. Then just first, there is a bench ?— Tliere is a bench and a slierirs box. 

9933- Where were the three booths held ?— One booth was in the City Court- 

house, and one in the County Court-house, which is under the same roof, ami in 
the same building ; and another booth was held in the builclino- • I did not see 
that. , ° 

9934- One in the City Court-house, and one in the Comity Court-ltouse, and 

another in some building into which you did not go during the day ; now vou 
were in No. 3 ? — Yes. '' 

9935- Where was 3 held ?— In the City Court-house; that is the one I have 
been describing. 

993f^' In the City Court-house ; just describe, will you ; is that the City Court- 
house in which you were ; w>here the assizes are held ? — Yes. 

9937. And the sessions, and the recorder’s court ? — Yes. 



9938- Just describe, will you, the construction of that court as nearly as vou 
can ? — The construction of the court is, that on a level with the bench where the 
judge sits there is the sheriff’s box to the right of it, and the jurors’ box to the 
jelt, both on the same level. The table on which the parties come as witnesses 
18 in the centre, and the passages to it are on both sides, and upon this table 
always the witness is placed to be examined. 

9939* In the centre you place the witness upon the table, and nut in the wit- 
ness-box, as we call it in England ? — Yes, that is so. 

9940* At first the polling was brisk? — The polling was equal when we arrived 
in the booth in the morning ; there were some few voters at each side, and we 
polled off at once ; they were equally polling for some time. 

9941. We hear a large majority was for Colonel Chatterton in this polling, ia 
lact ?— Yes. 



994^' At eight o’clock in the morning, was there much of a mob : — Scane few 
people collected in the Court-house when we got in, and the crowd incre^ed 
gradually during the day. 

9943- About how many people as spectators would this Court-house hold ? — 
I should say some 400 or 500. 

9944- There are galleries?- — Y'es, there are. 

9945- There is the body of the court and the galleries? — There is the body of 
the court and the galleries. 

528. T T 4 994^* 
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Ur. P. O’Connell. 9946. Is the court semi-circular? — It is semi-circular. 

9947- Uid you see early in the morning Mr. Fitzsimons there, the younger Mr. 

18 May 1853. Fitzsimons ? — ^Yes, young Mr. Fitzsimons was an inspector for the opposite side- 
he was there when I arrived. 

9948. Is that Mr. Fitzsimons the agent for the petitioner’s nephew ? — I believe 
he is his nephew. 

9949. What was his conduct there? — I did not niind it much; he is a very 
young gentleman, and he was positively abusive, and I was obliged to desist acting 
as inspector some time until the arrival of Mr. James Lane, the senior inspector, 
in consequence of that. 

9950. Now do you recollect it being necessary for some reason to put the oaths 
to some of the voters there? — I put the oaths to some of them, a great number 
of them, and others I did not. 

9951. Will you state why you put the oaths to some of them ? — I myself did 
not know the entire of the freemen, and there were some gentlemen who were to 
have attended, I understood, wiili regard to personation. 

9952. What are the freemen generally? — Working men and artisans. 

9953* Are the freemen generally of the lower orders ? — There are many of 
them working men and artisans, and men who do not reside in Cork, a number 
of them. 

9954. Is that a body that i.s considered venal in Cork, rather? — They are. 

9955* Had you reason to suspect impersonation?— I had reason to suspect it; 
I was afraid of it. 

9956. Was that the cause of your requiring the oaths to be put? — -Yes, as I 
found it was also done at the other side. 

9957. Had you found upon the other side, in the same booth, they were put- 
ting the oaths to freemen that came for Serjeant Mur[)hy and Mr, Fagan? — 
Certainly. 

9958. You had reason to suspect impersonation, and you required the oaths to 
be put ; when the oaths were put to a voter, wliere was he sworn ? — In the morn- 
ing, when there was no pressure, early in the day, I .should say voters were 
sworn from different parts ; but as there was a pressure, and the men sworn were 
in the crowd, and some of them at a distance, we made it a general rule for the 
voters to be put upon tlie table, on the witnesses’ table. 

9959- When the oath was adininisteied, were the people all sworn in the same 
spot ?— My voters were put up equally. 

9960. Was that the spot where the witnesses in trials are sworn ? — Constantly, 
on every occasion. 

9961. Was there any motive or reason for putting the voters on the table with 
regard to any exposure, or pointing them out to the mob? — I most solemnly 
declare there was not \ many of those persons were persona! friends and clients of 
niy own. I would be the last man on earth to do that. 

9962. And both voters were placed on the same spot when the oath was adminis- 
tered? — Certainly. 

99^3* And many of them, you say, your own clients ? — Certainly. 

9964. Now Mr. Beamish was chiefly during the day at the Court-house, was 
not he? — He came there; I had him sent for at one time in consequence of 
something that occurred with the deputy, and Mr. Beamish arrived imme- 
diately. 

9965. About what time was that? — About nine o’clock, I should say; he was 
in and out all day occasionally. 

9966. Do you know Mr. Exham r — Very well. 

9967. About what time did he arrive at the Court-house ? — My recollection is, 
he did not arrive till about ii o’clock ; it was certainly after 10. 

9968. He is rather a violent gentlemen? — He is a gentleman of very strong 
political feelings. 

9969. Does he express them ? — He does. 

9970. Strongly ?— He does. 

9971. Did he add at all to the peace of the booth by the expression of his 

strong political feelings? — No. It appears there was some excitement. Hf 
stopped an inspector on the other side entirely, and commenced acting himself, 
and there was a great deal of excitement at his conduct, and I pressed upon the 
deputy to have Mr. Exham removed, as there was a great deal of disorder; I 
requested that he should be removed. 

9972. The 
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9972. The deputies were Conservative gentlemen, were thev not ? Ti, 
tleman that acted in that booth was. ?~The gen- Mr. 

9973- What was his name? — Mr. Tivy. 

9974. Do yon remember there beinff a man in *he hsll uKo . r • 

occasionally and making some noise.-— They were niakinv noise '’°='ferajmg 

considerable noise, cheering, and so forth. ® * 

9975. On Colonel Chatterton’s, and the other side too ?~On both sides 

997b. Do you remember a gentleman there fa “ monster ” „■« , fii 

tiniie to call him) who vociferated a great deal ?— I do. ’ ‘ 

9977. At what time did that gentleman beo-inl — I shonlrl sav it o 

9978. mat part of the hall 0? the Conrt-ffoLe wl^t LTL “”s' at 
the back oJ the inspector. 

noisf®' "“^<^-'-He made a great deal of 

9980. Did he interfere with any person, or strike any person, or obstruct auv 

voter coming to the poll ?— Certainly not usuucc an) 

99St. Do you remember this Mr. Beamish has stated or meutioned it; were 
you present when he asked Mr. Tivy, the Conservative deputy, if the tnan at all 
obstructed the voters, or rvhether he had any complaint to Lke?-Yes. 

9982. Wliat did Mr. Tlvy say r— He answered, he did not obstruct the pollin® 
and requesteo him to be qmet; and I requested him to be quiet, or I would have 
him removed instantly I requested Mr. Tivy to remove hii, if he went on 
9963. Did he stop ?— He stopped for a time, and then he was quiet ; he said he 
would remain qumt it he was not removed ; anti upon that he was allowed to remain 
He said he would be quiet. 

9984. Did he break out again ? — Not more than once, and then I a-iain thrpat- 
ened to have him removed. ® 

9985 Did the man obstruct, or impede, or interfere with any voters coming to 
the poll? — No, certainly not. ® 

9986. .Mr. Tivy was there, the Conservative deputy, and could have removed 
nim He -would have done his duty very fairly, 1 should say. 

9987. Hud you police there ?~Several. 

9988. During the whole of the day ? — Several. 

9989. I believe he did upon one occasion call out “ Stockport murderers,’’ and 
so on ; did he call out that to every voter, or is it much exai^gerated? — Not to 
anything like every voter. 

9990. Has the thing been exaggerated that has been sworn ?~I do not like to 
give any opinion. I say he did not to every voter or every tenth voter; in fact, 
tliose that were acting with me upon my side were as an.xious that the man should’ 
be quiet or be removed, and every one else. 

999^- The sherifFhas stated it might have created more riot to have removed 
the man than to have left him there; what is your opinion? — I think it would 
have caused considerable disturbance, and have suppressed the poll for a time. 

9992. Did any voter complain at all, or did the deputie.s or inspectors upon the 
other side complain w hen both voters ^vere placed upon the table to be sworn ; \vas 
any complaint made ? — Not the slightest, by any person. It ivas not my intention 
to have administered the oath to any clergyman ; and some Protestant clergymen 
voted without my administering theoath, Mr. Nash and Mr. Parker. There were 
no more than, I believe, three or four clergymen polled in the booth ; but upon my 
putting the oatli to Mi-. Reeves, I apologised, as the oath had been put to several 
Roman-catholic clergymen, as I w'as instructed, during the day ; and I put it to 
Mr. Reeves, and begged to apologise. 

9993- Had they put the oath to every Roman-catholic clergyman ? — I cannot 
say that. 

9994- Had that been communicated to you? — It had, and not till then did I 
order the oath to be put to Mr. Reeves. 

9995* What time u’as that; were they very late in polling on that day? — I 
should say about one o’clock. 

9996- You apologised ? — I said, “ I think it right to give my reason for putting 
the oath to Mr. Reeves ; as it has been communicated to me that the oath has been 
put to ail the Roman-catholic clergymen, I shall do the same.” 

9997- Do you know Mr. Sarsfield ? — I do, well. 

999^* Mr. Sarsfield, the magistrate? — Yes. 

9999* Ho you remember his coming^ to the booth where you were to vote as a 
528. Du freeman?— 
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O'Connell, freeman? — Yes; Mr. Sarsfield came into the sheriff’s box, Mr. Beamislvs box, 
— - ■ ■ and demanded his vote. 

fS May 1853. 70000. Demanded to vote, you mean ? — Tendered to vote. 

10001. You had got a printed register there ? — I had. 

10002. In searching the register, could you find his name? — No, I could not. 
I found a Mr. Sarsfield’s name upon it, which I knew was not Mr. Thomas Ronan 
Sarsfield, and upon this I objected, and told Mr. Sarsfield he was not upon the 
register. 

10003. And was it the fact ?— It was the fact. 

10004. When you told Mr. Sarsfield he was not on the register, did Mr. 
Exham interfere ?— He did ; he said it was a mere mistake ; it was for Mr. 
Sarsfield ; upon which Mr. Sarsfield persevered that he was the person, and in- 
sisted upon polling. I begged of Mr. Sarsfield not to persevere. I said, 
you do, sir, you must take tlie oath.” 

10005. You know Mr. Sarsfield? — Very well; as well as I know any man. 

lOOOO. What did Mr. Exham do? — After Mr. Sarsfield was going to take the 
oath, I again appealed to Mr. Sarsfield himself, and begged of him not to take 
the oath, as I knew he was not the person; and Mr. Exham went up to the 
sheriff’s box, and after some consultation, Mr. Sarsfield withdrew; he returned 
in a few moments and said that he regretted he had made the mistake ; it was 
not his name on the register. 

10007. And he did not poll there ? — He did not. 

10008. It has been stated you acted offensively, and refused him; were you 
acting then in the discharge of your duty? — Nothing more on earth. 

lOoog. Who did it turn out to be on the register ? — His son. 

10010. Did his son vote there ? — He did. 

10011. Mr. Sarsfield stated he was mistaken ? — Yes. 

10012. And he withdrew from voting there? — Yes, he did. 

10013. Sarsfield make any complaints at all of your conduct ? — Not 

in the slightest degree. The only thing I did was to prevent Mr. Sarsfield, as I 
thought, from taking the oath. I knew he was mistaken at the moment. 

10014. Did you remain in the booth up to the close of the poll in the Court- 
house? — I did, except for a few moments; we had ceased polling; all our men 
had been polled out at both sides. Colonel Chattertou’s had been all polled out, 
and one came, perhaps, only every ten minutes; but at one interval we had 
nothing to do, and I v’ent into the county booth to poll a man, as tlie inspector 
was absent for a moment. 

10015. During the whole of the day was there any obstruction at that booth, or 
prevention of their polling? — Not the slightest. Occasionally when a man was 
done, there would be some disapprobation occasionally ; there was not the slightest 
obstruction ; every man polled out, and we had nothing to do when the poll 
closed. 

10016. Do you remember an instance at that booth of a person having voted 
for Murphy and Fagan, and then stating afterwards by mistake he wanted to vote 
for Serjeant Murphy and Colonel Chatterton ?— No, that was not the way of it; 
it was a man of the name of Supple. I think be said he wanted to vote for 
Murphy and Chatterton; but he instantly corrected himself, and said, “ I mean 
for Murphy and Fa^an.” The inspector at the opposite side insisted upon taking 
it down for Colonel Chatterton and Mr. Murphy, and as the vote was not re- 
corded at the time the man had corrected himself, I Insisted the deputy had a 
right to record it for Murphy and Fagan ; the deputy refused, and upon that 
occasion I had the sheriff sent for, and when the high sheriff arrived, Mr. Beamish, 
lie asked the deputy whether he had recorded the vote, and the deputy said not, 
and then the sheriff said, “ You must take the man’s correction as you have not 
recorded it.” 

icoij. That was the only occasion upon which you appealed to the sheriff? — 
rile only occasion. I should not say the only occasion. I appealed to the she- 
riff and the deputy to have ilr. Exham removed. 

10018. Did he cause excitement and disturbance ?—rHe did, and I appealed 
to the sheriff and to the deputy to have him removed, and then he produced a 
dej;iutatiou, and Mr. Lane, I believe, retired, and he insisted upon acting as an 
inspector. 

10019. Mr. Exham? — Yes. 

10.020. Did 
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10020. Did he contribute to the noise, such as there was J-I think there was 
a great deal of it in consequence of his presence. 

^Ki02l. You say that you have been a solicitor in practice for 20 years in Cork.= 



10022. Have yon been present at previous elections in Cork Yes 

generally acted as inspector,' and have 

10024. Did yon hear complaints during the day that no voter could get to the 
poll at this election ?— There was no complaint made to me, nor in my booth, that 
any voter was kept hack I heard no such complaint, that he was obstructed and 
could not get to tlie booth. 



^ 10025. Did you see anything like a breach of the peace, or an obstruc- 
tion to the voters during the day ? — Not any obstruction to the voters to the 
poll. 1 ou will allow me to explain : the last man but one that polled after four 
©clock, was a man named McHenry, from Great Bruain-street ; he came up to 
poll, as ivas understood and thought, for Murphy and Fagan, and when he was 
asked for his vote, he polled for Colonel Chatterton, and There was some disap- 
probation at the manner in which he had conducted liimself in comin» up to poll 
for one side, and having pojled for the other ; there was a great de*al of disap- 
probation, and the sheriff allowed the man bis own door to retire by. ^ 

10026. Thiough the judges room ? — Yes. He was going across that way, and 
there was some scuffle, in which it was stated he had struck'some person, and he 
fled across the deputy, and got into the jury-room, and some parties followed 
him. I went into the jury-room to prevent a breach of the peace, and nothincr 
occurred to him, and he went away, and order was restored, I think. ° 

10027. The rumour was that this M'Henry had struck some one himself? — 
Yes ; he was very violent when he was going off the table at some people hootin^ 
at him. ” 



10028. How long was such order as there was, interrupted?— Some two or 
three minutes; not five minutes. 

1 0029. "With that exception, such as it was, was the poll going unobstructed 
and unprevenled during the day ?~It was; I saw no obstruction. 



Mr. P. O'CoiintL 
18 May 1853. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

10030. You said this M‘Henry was very violent when he went across the 
table; what made him so suddenly violent ; he had voted? — There was some 
disapprobation ; shouting at him ; and he got very intemperate. 

10031. What was said that made him violent? — I did not hear any particular 
expression, but I understood, some groanino-. 

10032. What else; what did they say to him; you were present? — Yes, 
I was. 

10033- h^t made the man violent and intemperate ; can you say ; men do 
not become violent and intemperate without a cause ; what was the disapproba- 
tion ? — Groaning, for having voted for this side. 

10034. -A mere simple groan? — The Court-house was crowded. 

10035. What explanations were used ? — I could not state any. 

10036. Did they call him names; any opprobrious names ; any abusive names ? 
— I could not say. 

10037. Do you not know they did? — I do not know it ; if they had, I should 
have known it. 

10038. During the day, you say the voters w'ere not obstructed, whether the 
voters came to vote on one side or the other; you know very little, I suppose, 
what happened outside ? — I know nothing of what happened outside. 

10039. you see any of the voters marked with chalk ? — No. 

10040. Did you hear a cry out that it should be doner— No. 

10041. Did you hear anything about marking voters with chalk? — Not a 
word. 

10042. Did the voters come down the steps marked and chalked ; how far is 
It from the steps to the place where the polling took place ?— I suppose about 
100 yards or 2oo yards. 

10043. Did you see any voters marked ? — Not one. 

10044. Do you think you would have seen them if they had been ? — I was in- 
side all day. 
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1 0045. If they had been marked as they went away ? — If any voter was marked 
in the Court-house, certainly I should have seen it. 

10046. If they got marked, it must have been after they had left the polling- 
place and the Court-house, and before they got to the steps? — I should say so.° 

10047. That would be about 100 yards, we may say, dowm to the steps, 
crowded with people ? — From the passage the voters went out I cannot say any- 
thing, but it was a very short distance from the judges’ door. 

10048. You knew nothing about it: — No, I knew nothing about it. 

10049. noise outside? — No noise outside; I did not 

hear it. 

JO050. Yid you hear whether, as the voters came out, there was a little dis- 
approbation ? — No. 

10051. You did not hear it? — No, not a syllable. 

10052. You saw nothing of voters escaping from the Court-house, as if for 
their lives r — No, nor did I hear of it. 

10053. T)o you know Colonel Bell? — No. 

10054. Uid you see him there during the day ? — Not to my knowledge. 

10055. Do you know Major Westropp ? — I do. 

10056. Did you see him? — Yes. 

10057. refuse to get upon the table to be sworn? — I do not know 

indeed. 

10058. Did he poll ? — I think so. 

10059. Major Westropp ? — Several of the Westropps polled. 

10060. Do you know the gentleman called Major Westropp? — Some of them 
polled. 

10061. John Parson Westropp? — I do not know him. 

10062. Do you know of a complaint of John Parson Westropp, at your calling 
upon him to be put on the table, and he refusing to be so exposed ; and rather 
than be exposed, he went away ? — I could not say. In my presence, it did not 
occur during the day. 

10063. Uo you know that gentleman? — Not John Parson Westropp. 

10064. Major, I am told he is called? — I know the treasurer. I do not know 
him ; hut certainly that occurrence did not take place with me in the booth that 
day. 

10065. Mr. James.'] Nor in your presence? — Nor in ray presence. 

10066. Mr. Serjeant Kinglahe^ How raauy persons had the oath administered 
to them ? — I could not say. 

100C7. So numerous, were they? — There were a great manv of course. 

10068. Were they all the impersonation oath or the bribery oath r — Some I did 
not administer both oaths to. 

10069. administer both the personation oath and the bribery oath to 

a great number of the people you administered the oath to at all ? — I think 
I did. 

10070. Did you administer the personation oath to any persons except those 
you were doubtful about their being the true persons ?— I did. 

10071. Do you mean when you knew a man to be the identical person he re- 
presented himself, you still administered the personation oath ? — I did. 

10072. Did you in your official capacity, I put it to you, knowing a man to be 
the identical person be represented himself to be, administer the personation oath 
to him ? I did. I will now explain ; I gave instructions to the deputy merely to 
to put the oaths; and whilst I was doing other business, writing at the table, 

I had but one inspector with myself for the chief part of the dav; the deputy 
continued to administer both oatlis, aud was so requested to do by the opposite 
inspectors in order to save time, because when there was a crowd of voters for 
Colonel Chatterton, they were using all the dispatch in their [>ower; and at that 
time they used to refrain from putting the oath to my party, to facilitate the 
polling on tHeir part ^ 

10073. T)iJ you administer the personation oath to persons vou had not the 
sligmest doubt about their identity ?~In a general way, as I stated. 

10074. To all:— Yes. 

10075. And the bribery oath?— Yes. 

10076. ^I' hether you suspected bribery or not, do you mean, in the case of a 
respectable gentleman, where there was no doubt, and there could not be a ques- 
tion 
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.l.e oath ?-I could not say in Mt.P. O'c... 

loo??: aSisss"!/;:; r 

“ fe>v?-Some I did not put it to. 

10080. D,d you administer the bribery oath throughout the day to all hut a 
lyrrshiittldryso.’' Co^urt-housr/i 

^^ooSi. Did you begin at the commencement of the day to administer the oath ? 

10082. Howearly did you begin ?-I should say somewhere about half an hour 
resrecmW? paTtier"’'" commenced putting the bribery oath to onr 

10084. To more than 100 ?— Certainly ; I should say so 
1008.5. One hundred and fifty ?— I could not say 

Pfchaps you can tell me without much difficulty those you did not 
administer it to r — Jf I could, I would, at once. 

S"'* “'•'"‘''‘ttt'tr it to every one, after you once began ? — No 

10088. How many exceptions did you make after you once began ?— I did 
not 10 the clergymen, I told you. 

10089. Vou did at last ?— Yes. 

10090. With an apology? — Yes. 

10091. You yourself, a respectable gemiemaii, administered the persouation 
oath and the bribery oath to a clergyman, I understand, though you knew him to 
be the man he represented himself to be ? — I did not know him. 

10092. Did you know him to be the person?— I did not know the person at 
father Coi'k; I knew his 

10093. .Did you doubt about it ? — No. 

10094. You had no doubt about the identity of the gentleman .-—Not the 
Smallest. ® 

10095. You have told me that occasionally as voters came in, voters fur Colonel 

Chatterton, when they voted there was some disapprobation expressed ? Yes. 

10096. What kind of disapprobation ? — General groaning; I didnot attend to 
what they said. 

1 0097. Did you not hear the words used ?— I heard that man. 

10098. I will come to him presently; I am speaking of the general disappro- 
bation ; what did you hear said to Colonel Chatterton’s voters ; what words were 
used ; — Upon my oath I could not say. 

loogg. Cannot you give me a specimen ? — No ; the shouting was very larce • 
tremendous shouting. j d > 

10100. How do you mean there was tremendous shouting ?— Groanino at them 
merely. ® 

lOioi. And shouting? — Yes. 

10102. Do not Irish people express themselves in words upon such occasions; 

Old you hear anything about Stockport ? — I did hear Stockport, but not from the 
body of men, only from the one man. 

10103. What did you hear from the others? — No language, but groanino-. 

10104. No language at all, but groaning? — Yes. " * 

10105. ^ou say a tremendous groan? — From the crowd. 

10106. How many at the time, do you think ? — Somewhere about loo. 

10107. Then they would shout and groan, as you call it; what did you hear 
Ills one man say? — He called out, “Stockport murderers.” 

10108. Perjurers? — Stockport perjurers, 
loiog. Bloody Stockport murderers? — Yes. 

10110. Again and again? — Yes. 

loin. As loud as he could? — Yes, as loud as he could call; but X must say 
the first expression I remember was, “OIi the murderer!” There was a 
trom Colonel Chatterton’s side, and this man then screamed 
out, ‘ Oh the murderers, the Stockport murderers 1” 

10112. Then was it, " ^ • 

•to time. 
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10113. continue in j’our booth; when did it first commence? 

— About 1 ], I should say. 

101 14. How long did it continue ? — ^Till about two or three o'clock. 

10115. How long did it continue before you made an effort to turn the man 
out?— Immediately I made an effort to turn him out ; and when he repeated the 
word again, I threatened him to have him turned out, and called upon the 
deputy. 

lond. I understood you just now you prevailed upon liiin, and then after a 
period he shouted out for the last time once, and then you reproved him aaain 
and he was silent? — I did not say I prevailed upon him ; I said 1 would have 
him removed, and I appealed to the deputy. 

10117. That bad no effect ? — The deputy told him to be quiet. 

10118. Was he quiet? — A considerable time, and then he would break out 
again, and then I would threaten to have him turned out again. 

101 ip. And then he shouted again? — Yes. 

10120. Was he drunk or sober? — I think he was drunk; the worse of liquor; 
tipsy. 

10121. I put it very pointedly; do you mean to say, on the part of Colonel 
Chatleiton's side, there was a cheer for Stockport ; do you mean to persevere in 
that answer? — That is my recollection. 

10122. I want a most distinct answer ; do you mean, before this Committee, 
to say tliere was a cheer on Colonel Chatterton’s side, or his party, for what you 
call Stockport ? — I do say that there was a cheer for it in this way : some excla- 
mations of this man, which I was not attending to in the first instance, were made, 
when I heard them cheering on the other side ; there was a cheer for him, and 
he called out, “Stockport murderers.” 

10123. cheer for him? — Not for him. 

10124. Then there had been groaning at the same time ? — Yes. 

10125. That is, the voter heard, “Stockport murderers;” was it a cheer for 
the voter? — I took it as otherwise. 

10126. 1 am desired to put it to you again, and very pointedly ; do you mean 
there was any cheering at all, on the part of the people on Colonel Chatterton’s 
side, in the Court-house? — Yes, and clapping of hands. 

10127. Uo I understand you to say Mr. Exham was threatened ; in what way 
did they tlireaten him ? — I did not hear any tlireats to him. 

10128, Some violent remark, I think you said, to Mr. Exham? — Yes ; I said 
he was conducting himself, as I thought, as if exciting the people. 

10120. Did you hear them express any disapprobation to Mr. Exham ?— I 
heard them say, “ Turn him out.” 

10130. Anything more ?— I appealed to the deputy to have him removed. 

10131. Did they call him a murderer? — Certainly not. 

10132. Merely “ Turn Iiim out” ?— Merely “ Turn him out;” and I begged of 
Ml. Exhani to be quiet, and at length 1 prevailed upon him to leave the booth, to 
have no niore excitement. 

Re-examined by IMr. James. 

^0133’ When this man called out “Stockport murderers,” you say there was 
some cheer among the partisans of Colonel Cliatterton ?— So I understood from 
the other side. 

10134. Ry the Committee.'] Do you know whether they were Colonel Chatter- 
ton s trieiul.'*, or not r— They were. 

James.] He called out“ Stockport murderers,” and then there were 
some cheers from the other side ?— Yes. 

10136. Now, during the whole of this cheering and counter-cheering, was there 
any suggestion made by the Conservative deputv, in your presence, that the poll 
Mas interfered with or obstructed? — None ivliatever; nor was it; we went on 
with the jiolling. 

10137- About what time did you commence the putting the sets of oaths, if I 
may so call them — When the parties gathered in early, about nine o’clock, tlie 
Court-house yas crowded, and we commenced putting the oaths immediately. 

10138. Wiiatever the tactics were that induced them to commence the oaths, 
you say they had commenced both sets on the other one ? — Yes ; we put the oaths 
on both side.s. 

10130. To each party the oath was put on both sides ? — Yes. 

10140. And 
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.l-H "'I-Fp P“‘ tlje oaths iiidiscriininatelv’ to each person as they 

did on the other side —And I explained, that when a number of voters of Colonel 
Chatterton were waiting to he polled, it was then the inspector declined to put 
the oaths to Messrs. Murphy and Eagan’s voters to despatch their own. 

10141. It has been done at former elections ? -Every one I saw or was at. 

10142. Colonel Chatterton polled a very large majority here ?— He polled a 
great majority in that booth. _ j j K u a 

10143. The partisans of Colonel Chatterton, I suppose, were in prettv wood 
spirits hero.— They were a great majority in that booth; they polled out every 
available man I could see on the register. ^ 

10144. Bid the putting of the oath interfere with a single voter coming to vote^ 
-No; we had a considerable time for polling, and one of the sheriffs deputies 
was one of the last who pulled. ' ^ 

10145. How did he vote ?— Por Colonel Chatterton ; Mr Roberts. 

10145. They polled every available vote ?— It seemed so to me. 

10147. Have you been at a Westminster or a Guildhall election .!■— No. 

10148. 1 suppose this groaning generally occurs at elections ?— It is very well 
understood m Ireland. 

10149. Bid it interfere with any voter, the groaning or disapprobation r — Not 
m the slightest. => o rr 

10150. After one had been groaned at, did another come up and vote?— 
Immediately. 



E.xamined by the Committee. 

10151. Has it been customary, in your experience, to chalk voters at elections? 
— I never knew it but at one election. 

^ — I think in 1 841 ; that was the county election, when 
Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Roche were returned. I conducted that election ; that 
was the only one ; I did not know it till alter the election was over that they were 
chalked. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Eugene Sullivan was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Overend, as follows : 

^0153. I BELIEVE yon are in a large way of business in the city of Cork? — 
I have been. 

10154. lo what business ? — I have been in the flour and wheat trade, as a miller 
and flour merchant. 

^0^55; Bid you on the polling-day. the 12th of July last, go In company with 
Mr. Baniel Meagher ? — I did. I will state what occurred to the Committee. 
I am here by the merest accident. Having left Patrick-street, in the Exchange 
Ward, in company with Mr. Meagher, a respectable citizen in Cork, in a vehicle 
of our own, we proceeded to the Custom-house Ward polling-place, where we 
ascertained the state of the poll. We left at half-past 11 precisely, and proceeded 
to the Custom-house Ward polling-place, and ascertained the state of the poll 
there, and proceeded immediately to the Corn-market Ward polling-place; from 
thence to the St. Fiobar’s Ward polling-place ; from that to the Court-house, in 
which were three freeman's booths, and the Mansion-house Ward polliug-place; 
from that to the Exchange Ward polling-place; thence to Shandon-streei Market, 
the polling-place of the Lee Ward ; and on to the St. Patrick’s Ward polling- 
place, in Blackpool Market ; on to Glanmire R'ard polling-place; ascertaining as 
we went along the state of the polling in the various booths. That was accom- 
plished at about a quarter to one o’clock. We remained in that booth to tot up 
our figures. 

10156. That is the Glanmire Ward r — Glanniire Ward. We there found the 
result of our work to be, 1,016 electors having voted for Serjeant Murphy, 1,007 
for Mr. Fagan, and 6gi for Colonel Chatterton. That was the majority about 
12 o’clock; it was mean time about 12, or five minutes or ten minutes past. The 
luajority was 325 for Serjeant Murphy, and 316 fur Mr. Fagan. 

^0157. You say that is the mean time. I understand you to mear. taking the 
polls at each from 1 1 to i ? — From half-past 11 to a quarter to 1; the average 
time would be about five minutes past 12, and the numbers what I have sratedi. 

I ascertained those numbers at a quarter to one ; that was the last time,; that was 

528. UU4 the 
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the time we had ascertained the gross number in the various booths ; but that 
would not be the correct time for stating the then majority. I have struck the 
mean time; the mean lime was about five to ten minutes past 12. 

10158. V>y the. Committee-I What was the time j half-past one? I thought you 
said you had gut the number ; tljat was what you stated? — I did not say half-past 
one ; I said a quarter before one. 

10159. you in that booth at half-past 1 1 ? — Only at half-past 1 1 ? 

10160. Yes, just so. 

10161. Mr. Overend.~\ What time was it that you got to the Custom-house: 

Three minutes after half-past 11. 

10162. Have you got a return of the actual return at that time ? — I have <rot 
the majority then for the Liberal candidates at that hour. 

10163. What was it r — I have the numbers ; I have not been able to put my 
hand upon them, deeming them to be of no importance. 

1 01 64. You have the numbers of the majority at that timer — I have. 

10165. What was the majority at each place as you went? — The majority 
in the Custom-house Ward, when I visited it, was seven for the Liberal can- 
didates. 

10166. By the Committee^ Were both of the Liberal candidates the same? — 
In that ward. 

10167. Ove)'end.'\ Have you got them separate? — No, I have not siot 
them separate ; I have not got the number; the Corn-market Ward, 92. 

10168. What time was that at the Corn-market Ward ? — About 20 minutes 
to 1 2. 

10169. Committee.'] Is this at 20 minutes to 12 everywhere? — No, at 

that particular ward. 

10170. Mr. OverendJ] Goon. Have you the means of telling the time, and 
• the actual majority at all the booths at anyone fixed time; did they make a 
return at 1 2 o’clock, for example ? — No. 

10171. Therefore you have no means of telling the Committee the amount of 
all the booths together at any particular moment ? — I cannot. 

10172. The nearest approach you can make to it is in the way you have done 
it? — Yes. 

10173. Now tell us the result ?— Ninety-two was the majority for the Liberal 
candidates in the Corn-market Ward when I visited it at about 20 minutes to 12. 
In the St. Finbar’s VVard, at about a quarter or 10 minutes to 12, 101 ; at about 
12 oclock, or rather before that, in the freemen’s booth, a majority to Colonel 
Chatterton of 167 ; in the Mansion-house Ward, at about the same period, they 
were in the same place, 15 for the Liberal candidates in the Exchange Ward, "a 
majority for the Liberal candidates of 89. 

10174. What time was the Exchange Ward? — jfibout 5 minutes to lo minutes 
after 12 ; not so much. 

on: — And at the Shandon Market, or the Lee Ward, a majority 
of 64 about a quarter past 12, or 20 minutes. St. Patrick’s Ward, we were a 
little interrupted in our course, or we would have been earlier there, by a troop of 
dragoons having come up, in the rear of which we had to fall in, which delayed 
ns a little, and it was about a quarter past t2 ; 120 was the majority in the St. 
Patrick s Ward booth ; we went to King-street, where we arrived at a quarter to 
one. 

10176. That is the G.antnire Ward r — The Glanmire Ward, and the majority 
was there for the Liberal candidates, 4. We remained there some 10 minutes 
totting up our gross figures, and ascertained the majority for the Liberal candi- 
dates to be 325, and the gros.s polling being as I have already stated- 

10177. That is 1,016 for Murphy? — Yes, i,oi6 for Murphy, 1,007 for Fagan, 
and 691 for Colonel Chatterton. 

10178. Now, before yon had gone to ascertain this at the booths, what time 
did you start out in the inorning ? — I left my own house shortly after nine ; it is 
in the vicinity of the city, in Mansion-house Ward, about three minutes’ walk from 
the Court-house. 

10179. And in passing along from your house to the Court-house, what was 
the state of the town? — I took two children of mine with me, little boys, one 
ni hjs ninth year, and the other in bis seventh, and we went down to the Court- 
house, and they were anxious to be shown what was passing around. I took 
them to the Court-house, and left it very soon after, and proceeded down George’s- 

street, 
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street, sind want along the Sooth Main-street towards the Corn-market polling- 
place, where I was to poll myself, I entered thatbooth at a little before 10 and 
fb!f't T f Liberal voters then being polled, 

home ^ “"ti *b>tl tbem to find theh way 

10180. Had yon taken your children about with von to those places ’ I h ui 

as lar as ihat. - t' • ‘ 

lOlSl Was there any danger to them or you in going about in that wav: 

^nv°ei ' '™“ ‘ ^ apprehended 

10182. And did yon part with them miprotecled i— I did. 

10183. How far were they from your own housei— Ten minutes walk 
10184. At what time did you leave them ’-About 10, I think it was. 

10165. L)id they arrive home safely? — Perfectly. 

101 8(j. At that time did you notice at all in 'the town anything indicating 
either a not or preparation for a riot, or any disor der w hatever ’-^-I did not" 
e.tcept this that on my way to a public reading-room I fell in witll about a dozen’ 
women and boys in Princes-street, opposite a man, of the name of Galwav’s house ■ 
there was a clergyman standing in his hall-door; he is a hairdresser,'! believe 
and 1 went up to Inm, and asked him what was the reason of the persons havin.r 
assembled about the place, and his answer to me was, that Galway had polled 
for Colonel C hatterton. I went on to the reading-room, and remained tbeie till 
halt-past 11. 

10187. you saw a lot of women ; what were thev doin>F-~Thev were 
shoiuiny. - B 

10188. That was all ?— Ye.s that was all. 

101S9. In what condition was the Custom-house nollin<T-booth Peifectlv 

quiet. ® 

10190. Did you see any men armed with sticks or bludgeons' None 

whatever. ® 

10191. Did you see any stones thrown?— Not there. 

10192. Did you proceed from there to the Corn-market?—! did. 

10193. In what state was the Corn-market booth? — When I went to tlie 
Corn-market booth, there were a parcel of women outside it; it is in Douo'his- 
street, and outside it is a large place called the Calweil, from which divero-e four 
roads ; those women were shouting, as the voters went in or out, accorfino- as 
they thought they voted for the various candidates. ® 

10194. Did you see any riot or stones thrown there ?— I saw none there* it 
was then 1 polled myself. ’ 

10195. Then you went to St. Finbars r— Yes, up to Barrack-street. 

10196. On your road to Barrack-street, did you see any rioting there?— Goincr 
up Barrack-street Hill 10 the polling-place, there was considerable shouting and 
noise, without my witnessing any stone-throwing or riotinjr ; there was gruaninn- 
and shouting. & r 

10197. As persons passed up or down? — Yes. 

lOigS. As you saw persons polling, as well as persons not, did you see am- 
persons molested at all? — No. 

10199. When you got to St. Finbars, did you find the pollino- noing on 
Decidedly. ® 

10200. Was there any difficulty in the voters coming up there? — None what- 
ever, that I saw. 

10201. Was there any rioting? — I saw none, except this shouting and 
screeching. 

10202. At the Court-house; you came to the Court-house then? — I came to 
the Court-house then. 

10203. When you came to the Court-house, on your road did you see anv- 
thing at all indicating a riot on your road to the Court-house ? — Nothing what- 
ever. 

10204. Or at the Court-house? — There was this shouting; I saw no rioting of 
any description. 

10205. Merely shouting? — Merely shouting; persons cheering or groaning, as 
the various voters passed in or out. 

10206. At the Exchange Ward how were things? — There was a large body of 
528, X X military 
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Mr. E. Sullixcn. military and police, and a great deal of shouting and groaning, such as I saw at 
Barrack-street. 

j8 May 1853. 1 0207. But nothing more than that ? — I saw nothing more. 

10208. In Shandon Market? — -xA.! Shandon Market; there was a polling-booth 
tliere had stopped polling. 

10209. Yes ? — In that place there was a parcel of police and military; and as 
we were coining out our way to Patrick’s Ward was interrupted by a troop of 
dragoons, headed by Mr. Gore Jones and the mayor, and, having come up, we 
had to wait till they had passed, and rode in their rear ; we could not get in 
advance of them ; and up along that mall there was a large crowd of people, 
principally women, with green boughs in their hands, and they used to poke 
those green boughs into the dragoons’ faces, and made the horses prance, when 
they put the boughs under their bellies, and that accompanied with considerable 
cheering and groaning. 

10210. Yes? — We went on to the St. Patrick’s Ward. 

10211. How was St. Patrick’s W’ard? — They were particularly quiet at the 
time we reached the place, particularly quiet. 

10212. Particularly quiet?- — Yes; the dragoons and Mr. Gore Jones and the 
mayor [jassed on to Blackpool ; we parted there ; we went into the booth, Patrick- 
street booth, through Barrack-street "Ward booth, and, on ascertaining the num- 
ber, wc w’ent on to Glanmire. 

10213. In what state was Glanmire? — Glanmire was perfectly quiet; it is an 
immense area ; a large store ; we walked from King-street end, and along through 
it till we got to the polling-place, which is near upon Patrick’s Quay, and there 
were very few people altogether there. 

10214. The polling was going on ? — I cannot say exactly. 

10215. -A-t all events, it was open? — Any voter who presented himself might 
have polled. 

10216. Did you at all, during the course of your wandering about to ascertain 
the state of the poll, see any stones thrown any where ? — Not at all. I proceeded 
along iu that manner. 

10217. Did you see any persons armed with clubs or stones? — I did not; 
none whatever. I saw parcels of women and grown boys and girls. 

10218. And had the mob any different character and appearance from mobs 
you have been in the habit of seeing collected together in Cork on other occasions ? 
— I cannot say they had ; they were indiscriminate gatherings, as far as 1 can 
judge, people in the lanes and such places throwing out their occupants, and 
assembling together, 

1 02 1 9. Did you see a person molested who was a voter for Colonel Chatterton 1 
— I have no recollection whatever of it ; it is not known to my knowledge 
during my progress. 

10220. In your judgment, could the voters of Colonel Chatterton have g'Ot up 
with safety to the poll f— My answer is, if I was an elector of Colonel Chatterton’s 
I would he ashamed to avow that I could not reach the poll. 

10221. \ ou do not quite answer the question ; did you see any person molested? 
— I did not. 

10222. Do you know anything about elections on former occasion.s — I have 
witnessed several elections for Cork. 

10223. Canyon contrast this election with other elections ? — I remember the 
election in the year 1826. 

10224. Vas there more riot or disturbance here than there has been at other 
elections in Cork ? — Far and away, as my judgment goes, more disturbance in 
the election of 1826. 

if)225. Do you know what were the numbers polled by Colonel Chatterton 
after 12 o’clock ? — 1 lieard the sheriff declare the gross state of the poll. 

10226. Deducting what were polled before? — Deducting my number from 
those and those who polled the following day. 

10227. Which were two ? — Yes. 

10228. M'hat did they poll afterwards? — The polling from the time I ascer- 
tained it till the close of the poll on the first day was, for Serjeant Murphy, 189. 

10229. Afterwards? — One hundred and eighty-nine from the time I ascertained 
it till the close of the poll that day; for Mr. Fagan, 172; for Colonel Chatter- 
ton, 205. 

10230. Therefore, in point of fact, Colonel Chatterton polled move votes in 

the 
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the afternoon than either of the other candidates ?-He polled more votes frons 
thetimclascertatoed the number I have stated; he polled 1 6 more than Se?: 
jeaot Murphy, and 33 more than Mr. Fagan. 

10231 During the time the polling was going on, did you observe anythino 
like a not, or an organized system throughout the town ?— I witnessed none 
10232, Did you see any indications of it before the election i— I did not.' 
10233. Did you apprehend any on the morning of the election ?— None what 

”of turc^^y' “■ p--'* i" 



Cross-examined by Mr. Pigott. 

10234. Tou went to those different polling-places, I understand you ^ Ye« 

10235. Begimiing at lialf past 1 1, and ending at a quarter to 1 ?— Yes. 

Yes*^ KUd Serjeant Murphy the total number was 1,016?— 

^^0237. And you found for Colonel Cbetterton that the total number was 691 ? 



1023S. Did \oLi deduct 691 from ijOiGI-^Precisely 
10239. And that gives 3^25 ?-Yes, the majority for Mr. Serjeant Murphy 
10240. Can you tell tlm Committee that it gives 325 majority for Want 
Murphy at 12 o clock 7 —You must understand me; I struck the mean time‘s 
10241. Do you give to the Committee as a fact that Serjeant Murphy had i 
majority at 1 2 o clock ? — I would not say that, nor did I say it ‘ ^ 

10242 Striking the mean time ?— No, I did not say that. 

10243. What did you say? — I said what the average was, the majoiitv at a 
quarter to one. I said when I ascertained it; but I occupied a certain time in 
going from one polling place to the other; and, striking the .average of the time 
n took me to go through the various booths, I have already said I could uo* 
bring it to any fixed sum. 

10244. Where do you live ?— At Lancaster Quay, in the city of Cork. 

10245. Can you point out on the map where it isr— It Is in the Mansion-house 
ward. 

Witness pointed it mit upon the 

10247. You live on the water-side r— I live facing the river, and facing the 
Bishop’s Palace. ® 



10248. What streets had you to go along to go to the court-house? — I had to 
go down Great George-street, tlie main western entrance to the city 

10^9. What did you come to next?— Into the South Main-street, branchincr 
from Great George-street and South Main-street. ° 

10250. Where did you leave your children?— I took them with me. 

10251. Where to? — To Corn-Maiket-street. 



10252. How many streets had you to go up to get to Cora-Market-street '-—I 
passed the South Main-street, over Southgate Bridge, along Sullivan’s Quay to 
Parliament Bridge. ■» j. o 

10253. By the water-side ?— After crossing up Dunbar-street till I got into 
Douglas-stveet, and proceeeded along Dougias-street. 

10254. Where did you leave your children all that way to the Corn-market 
booth? — Yes. 



10255. And you saw no mob ?— No mob ; there were some women- 

10256. Nothing to obstruct your children ? — No. 

10257. Where did you go to ?— I left that part, and I passed up Douglas-slreet 
again, and 1 came down Dunbar-street ; I brought them back to Dunbar-street, and 
out on George’s Quay to Parliament Bridge, along Parliament-street to the South 
Mall, and parted with them there. 

1025S. Is that by the water-side ?— Not exactly by the water-side; they get 
very soon to it. They had to go up the the South Mall and down the Parade, 
and from the Parade into Great George’s-street, passing along by the Court-house 
and Lancaster Quay, through Great George-street. 

10259. By ^he Court-house? — Yes. 

10260. How old are your children ? — One of them was nine the igth of April, 
and the other was seven the 23d of December last. 

10261. What o’clock was it? — About 10, when I parted with them. 

1 0262. L would just ask you, do you mean to say, during the whole time you 
528. X X 2 were 
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were goin^ round those different booths, you never saw a single stone thrown, nor 
a stick used r — Not myself. 

10203. You saw Mr. Gore Jones riding away with the military from one of the 
booths : — He was riding away, passing alongside the booth. 

10264. Go you mean when he was riding away from that polling-place at that 
time, St. Patrick’s, the Lee Ward ? — He was walking his iiorse, and the mayor 
and the dragoons were walking. 

10265. And no stones were thrown at the dragoons ? — I saw none. 

10266. And you heard no stone rattle upon the dragoons’ accoutrements’ 
—No. 

10267. You saw no stone thrown ? — No, I saw no stone thrown. 

10268. Nothing but the women tickling the horses with the Loughs? — I saw 
that ; and the only lime I saw tliat was, when I was about to get into the covered 
vehicle we were in. 

10269. You say one booth at the Sliaiidun Market was stopped ? — Yes. 

10270. Did you see any disturbance going on there: — I saw none ; there was 
some shouting, as I told you. 

10271, Did you see a single voter go up to vote for Colonel Chatterton while 
you w’ere there ? — I cannot call to my recollection. 

1 0272. Did you see a single voter go to vote for Colonel Chatterton at anv one 
booih during the whole of your circuit? — Yes. 

10273. Where? — In the city Court-house. 

10274. Was that tlie only one ? — I cannot charge my memory just now what 
voters polled for Colonel Chatterton in the other, but the polling was going on 
in the various places. 

10275. Did you see any voter go up to poll for Colonel Chatterton, except at 
the Court-house, whilst you were there ? — My attention was not speciailv drawn 
to tlie poll. 

10276. Did you or not? — I will not swear positively. 

10277. You will not say you did r — No. 

10278. How long did you stay at each place ? — Three or four minutes, if so 
much. 

J0279. Gid you go through a dense mob as you went to Harpur-lane ? — No. 

10280. The access to Harpur-lane, how was that ? — Perfectly free. 

10281. At what o’clock? — At 10 minutes past 12, or five minutes past 12. 

10282. The access from Harpur-lane was perfectly free from any crowd, the 
access to Harpur-lane ?-“Yes : there were some people in the avenue, as you 
enter trom Market-street, shoutiug. 

10283. You say some people; of course, a cro'vd is composed of people; I 
ask you, do you mean to represent to the Committee that the access to Harpur- 
lane Market was free from a crowd at a quarter-past 12? — As far as I saw, it 
was; any voter could go in quietly. 

10284. Was it free from a crowd ? — There were some people. 

10285. Was it free from a crowd? — There was not an actual crowd there in 
the entiauce to the polling-place; there were a great njany people in the booth 
itself. 

10286. I am talking about the access to the market?— I saw no crowd. 

10287. Could you walk up witlmut having to get through a body of people? — 

1 could. 

10288. Was not there any crowd ? — There were several people there, without 
its being actually a crowd. 

10289. Go you mean a tew people standing in the road ; is that what you mean 
to represent, there were only a few people standing in the road ? — I did not see a 
crowd m the place, not in that sense of the word as X take it; there were not so 
niauy people in the entrance of that booth as there are here. 

10290. I mean in the access, the street leading up to the entrance of the 
market?- Yes. 

10291. The road? — It is not a very large place. 

10292. You did not see a crowd or a mob in that street? — I saw no mob iu 
tliat street. A« I came out of it, I saw Captain White at the head of a party of 
military was passing along, and between where I came out and along the quav there 
was a large number of people. 

10293. Do you mean to say that Captain White was being followed at the 
time you were there in the company of the soldiers ? — He was passing along.- 

10294. Were 
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-No, he was at the head of the 



10294. Were the soldiers guarding himr- 
soldiers, as a magistrate. 

10295. There was no occasion for him to be guarded ?— I saw none 
10296. And no disturbance ?— He was walking at their head. 

10297. And you saw no disturbance? — No. 

10298 Was there a mob of people in the road leading to the access of 
Shandon Market? — A great many people. 

10299. Was there a mob ?— Not a moh ; a croivd of people, but there was not 
a mob. 



10300. What were they composed ofr— Women priodpaliy ; there were some 
men amongst them. 

10301. M as there any military there — There were militarv in the booth and 

constabulary. 

10302. You saw no voters come for Colonel Chattertou ?— I cannot recollect 
that I did ; one of the booths in that ward was closed. 

10303. The only disturbance you saw or heard in all vour circuit was some 
snouting ? — I saw no rioting, and no fighting. 

10304. You saw no rioting, and no fighting, and no stone-throwing? None. 

10305. You polled in Douglas-street ?— Yes ; I polled in the Corn Market 
Ward. 



10306. You went round to take those numbers ; you were, I suppose, very 
much interested in the success of the Liberal candidates ? — I wished them 
success. 

10307. What made you go round ? — Mere accident. 

10308. Do you mean you did not set out with that intent?— No; I had no 
intention five minutes before I started of going out ; I was asked by the «entleman 
who accompanied me, Mr. Daniel Meagher, and he is a popular and respectable 
citizen of Cork. 

10309. You voted for Fagan and Murphy ? — Yes. 

10310. Are you a Protestant, or a Catholic ?— A Roman-catholic ; I had been 
canvassed for Colonel Chatterton on two occasions, so moderate had the other 
party thought me ; I have never been a partisan ; I did vote quietly without any 
partisansliip ; my feelings are not those of a partisan. 

10311. You say if a voter had come up, be could have gone safely to the poll 
for Colonel Chatterton ? — Yes, that is my opinion. 

10312. Wfiy were there not plenty of people there to molest if they had 
pleased ? — I did not say that. 

10313* are judging from what you saw ?— I am judging from what I saw ; 
there was plenty of access, in my opinion, for any man who chose to vote while 
I 'vas there. 



10314. Did you not know that persons hud received injuries? — I heard that. 

10315. Y'ou did not see any persons bleeding ?— No. 

10316. You would have gone, let the danger be what it might ; do you mean 
that ? — If there was extreme danger I would not, but I saw none. 

10317. You say you saw a dozen women round the house of a man named 
Galway ? — Yes. 

10318. Did you see Galway’s house afterwards? — Yes. 

10319. Did you see the windows all broken ? — I cannot sayj I should say 
they might have been broken without my remarking it. 

10320. Was Galway himself beaten? — I do not know him, nor did I see him 
beaten. 

10321. Did you not know he was beaten? — I did not. 

IG322. Do you mean to represent to the Committee there were only a dozen 
■vromeii round his house then? — Yes. 

10323. What were they doing ? — Shouting. 

10324. Nothing else? — Not that I saw. 



Re-examined by Mr. Overen/f. 

. 10325. You say the titne is a conjecture; but are those figures that you have 
given in to the Committee accurate representations of the state of the poll at the 
time you went to those booths ? — Strictly so. 

528 i-' XX3 Re-examined 
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Re-examined by the Committee. 



10326. Did the people appear good-natured with the soldiers? — As far as 
I saw they were ; the dragoons were laughing at them. 

10327. What o’clock was it you saw them last r— About a quarter past 12. 
10328. They did not appear to be ruffled in temper, nor the people against 
them ? — Quite the contrary, as far as I saw ; they were cheering for the dragoons. 

10329. Were you out at any time of the day besides the hour you were'gointr 
about with Mr. Meagher? — Yesj when we ascertained the state of the'poll^ 
we went to the Court-house ; Mr. Meagher asked me to accompany him to the 
Court-house, and I did so, and we declared the figures as I have stated them. 

30330. I asked you whether you were out at any other time of the day except 
the time of your going with Mr. Meagher, and you say, “Yes,” and you give me 
this story about the figures ? — Yes, I v-as. 

10331. At what timer — I went home from the reading-room at about four- 
o’clock, to ray dinner, passing by the Ooun-house. 

10332. Did you go to any of those polling-booths by yourself, or with anybody 
else besides Mr. Meagher ? — I did, by m3 self; to the Corn-Market booth, and 
the freemen’s booth. 

^0333- Did you then see any stone-tlnmwing ? — No. 

10334. Nor anything more than you have described with Mr. Meagher r — Not 
a bit ; it \vas perfectly quiet when I went by myself also, except the groaning and 
shouting ; I saw no violence used to anybody. 

^0335* During the whole of the day you saw no stones thrown ; 3/ou saw no 
attack upon the military ; nor did you see anybody beaten ; nor any crowd that 
would put anybody in fear? — I did not. 

1 0336. It must have been the most peaceable thing you had ever seen ? — No, 
I should not say that; there was a great deal of groaning and shouting, and a 
parcel of women passing through that district; and they went to a bookseller’s 
shop, who was not inclined to vote. They were pressing him to go to the poll ; 
he is a Roman-catholic, and I heard he did not intend voting at all ; but I heard 
along with that, that he was induced by those women to go and vote, 

10337. Were you in a car with Mr. Meagher?— Yes. 

30338. You went round to those booths in a car ?~I went round to the booths 
in a car. 



10339. Was it a covered car ? — Yes ; it was a covered car. 

10340. Probably those circumstances may have happened outside, and vou not 
sec them?— They may. 

10341. The stones might have been thrown, and other violence committed, 
M Iiich you could not see ? — As I passed along, it could not have occurred without 
niy seeing, because the vehicle was open ; it was covered three sides, with glass 
windows in front, and you can see before you ; and if there had occurred any 
violence or stone-throwing, it could not have been without my witnessing it. 

10342. You could not undertake to say it did not take place? — No: it might 
nave occurred at another place ; but I did not see it. 

10343- You saw Mr. Gore Jones at the head of the dragoons? — Yes ; and we 
ueie obliged to remain in their rear for about nearly the distance of a mile; cer- 
tainly over halt a mile from Shandon Market, to St. Patrick’s Ward polling-place. 
,1 " other feeling exhibited towards the military than 

that ot a inendly nature? — None whatever, that I saw ; there was loud cheering 
lor them up Mallow-lane at the time I was in their rear. 

■ ^’oold be very much sui-prised to hear that every one of the soldiers, 

witli Mr. Gore Jones, -was hit with with a stone ?— Yes. 

30346. And would you be surprised if Mr. Gore Jones said he never saw such 
not se soldiers? — I would ; it might have happened; I did 



10347. What sort of car were you in ? — A covered vehicle ; a one-horse covered 
car ; the back of it was quite open. 

ilie’reaf could see all that was passing about you perfectly well ? — From 

1 0349 \V hen you started, did you start in that car with your children No ; 
not whilst I was with them. I parted from my children an hour, and a half prior 
to that, I was walking then. I was walking about an hour, and I went into the 

reading- 
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readmg-room where I remained another hour, I came out 0/ this reading-room .Mr .E s.lli-a, 
w. h this gentleman ,n a car, and proceeded, as I have detailed, to the Various 
polhng-place,s. ^ .SMaj.Sse, 

[The Witness withdrew. 



The Reverend Thorny Scanmll was called in ; and, having been sworn, was 
Examined by Mr. James, as follows : 

10350. AEE you a priest of the Roman-catholic religion ?— Yes. Rev. t Scan.,eU 

10351. Curate of St. Patrick’s Church, in Cork? Yes. 

10352. Do you know Mrs. Desmond? — Yes. 

10353. Did you know Desmond also, the husband, in his lifetime ?— Yes. 

10354. Were they in your parish ?— Yes. 

^0355. Do you remember, upon the vSunday before the poliins, about two or 
three o’clock, meeting Desmond? — I do. 

10356. Whereabouts did you meet him ?— At Barrington ; on the road called 
the Old Youghal-road. 

10357 - At that time was a person of the name of Hefternan with you ? I was 

talking to Mr. Heffernan at the time. 

1 0358. Did Desmond come up to you — Desmond approached in the direction 
where I was standing, and I came up to him, and I asked him to give his vote the 
next day to Messrs. Murphy and Fagan. 

10359. What did Desmond say to you ?— He told me he would. 

10360. Do you remember what he said to you ? — He said he would be down 
early to vote next day, to vote for them. We had a very short conversation ; 
those were the last words, and we parted. 

10361. Was that the same day, as you were proceeding in the same direction, 
that you met Mrs. Desmond r — I met the wife. 

10362. About what time was it? — Almost, about a few minutes, after lie had 
left me. 

10363. Had you any conversation with her? — Yes. 

10364. Just tell the Committee what it was? — I told her I had been just 
speaking to her husband, and he promised to be down in the morning to vote for 
Murphy and Fagan. I said, “ Keep him to the engagement he has made.” She 
said that she dared not interfere with him ; that he was a man of violent passions, 
and given to drinking, and she was in constant dread of her life, and I expressed 
some surprise. She said he would not matter giving her a blow that would kill 
her; confirming her former statement, she then said he was a person it would be 
well for him if I would take him in hand, and look after him. 

10365. What was meant by that? — In a spiritual way. I said I would endeavour 
to induce him to become a sober man. 

10366. You mean with reference to his drinking, and conduct, and habits? 

— His drinking. 

10367. Yes; what else passed between you and Mrs. Desmond? — Nothing 
else, 

10368. Now, where do you reside ? — lu York-street, Cork. 

10369. On the morning of the polling did you see Desmond in company with 
a Mr. Wood? — They both went down York-street. 

10370. VYas it in the direction of the poll? — Yes, of the booth. 

1 037 1 . In the direction, and from Desmond’s house towards the poll r — Towards 
the poll. 

10372. It is in the town of Cork? — In the town of Cork. 

^0373- Yhe course which he would take in coming from his house to the poll? 

—Yes. 

i<’ 374 * You saw iiim in company with Mr. Wood ; was Wood a partisan of 
Colonel Chaiterton’s ? — Yes, he was. 

10375. Did you speak to Desmond while he was in Wood’s company? — I vvent 
to the door, and I called Desmond, and said, “ Desmond ; ” and Mr. Wood turned 
round, and desired me not to interfere, and I closed the door, and went in. 

10376. Did you say more than that ? — Not a single word. 

10377. Now when did you see Desmond again or Mrs. Desmond after the 
polling ? — After the polling'l met him in about the middle of the day in his own 
neighbourhood. 

528. XX 4 10378. On 
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10378. On the poliiiig-day r— On the polling-day, about three or four hours 
after he had polled. 

10379. About what time would that be?— I imagine, according to the best of 
iny recollection, about one o’clock. 

10380. Did anything pass between you and him upon that occasion ? — I never 
spoke to him ; I passed on qnietlv. 

10381. You did not speak to him r — Not a word. 

10382. Did he speak to you ? — Not a word. 

10383. Did you ever speak to him again before his death : — I never spoke to 
him after. 

10384. Do you recollect the evening of Ilje gth of September? — Yes. 

10385. Now, in your religion, as in our’s, it is the babit, when persons are about 
to die, for the persons in your religion to send for a priest ?— Yes, it is our constant 
practice. 

103S6. Do you remember upon the evening of the gth of September receiving 
a message to attend two persons who were sick? — Two parties; the one at the 
Fishery, and the other at Barrington. 

10387. Was that Desmond- — Yes; I inquired of my servant which was repre- 
sented as being most urgent. She said the one at the Fishery is represented as 
being a very urgent case, and the one at Barrington is not represented as such. 

103S8. Was the one at the Fishery a woman of the name of M'Carthy ? As 

well as I can recollect the name, she was the woman ; I ordered a car, that I mifrlit 
be more e.\peditious, and I drove to the case of the Fishery. ° 

10389. To Mrs. M‘Carthyr — Yes; and after I bad done there, I returned on, 
the car, and proceeded to Barrington to Desmond’s ; I was under the impression 
that was the more urgent case, the Fishery case. 

10390. And you had been told that by your servant ? — Yes. 

10391. At what tune did you arrive at Desmond’s house? — Between seven 
and eight o’clock in the evening. 

10392. Did you find Desmond dead ?— When I entered the door, they told me 
Desmond was dead. 

10393. Whom did you see? — Some woman who interested herself; she said, 

Deanmnd is dead.’ And I said, “ Why was not I called earlier in the day to 
attend him before he died r” She said it was not her fault ; that Desmond had 
asked for my' ministry that morning as early as nine o’clock, but tiie wife would 
not allow any one to come for me; and said, in reply, he wanted whiskey more 
than anything else. 

10394 '- Well? — I reproached the wife. 

10395 What did you say to her?— I said it was a great shame for her, to have 
neglected him in that manner, to have allowed him to die without my ministering 
to hini; especially after leading such a bad life, and instanced his drinking and 
quarreling; and the excuse she gave me was, she did not think he was dyin^r ; 
nis death was rather sudden. 

10396. Yes, what next; just tell the whole interview with Mrs. Desmond?— 

1 said a few words of that kind to her, and retired, and left the place after a short 



-if did you see her again r — She called to me on the following day 

at the church where I minister, and brought one of her sons with hev ; she told me 
there was to be an inquest on her husband, and asked me what was meant by it r 
1 explained It to her ; and she said she had come to me for the purpose of putting 

her son under my religious training to be instructed. 

10398. What did you explain to her about the inquest?— I told her it was an 
pa*l 3 ars husband’s death. I did not enter into any other 

10399. ^hat day w’as this ? — The day after his death. 

10400. The loth of September? — Yes. 

10401. Did she say anything to you upon that occasion r— She asked me then 
1 lor him, and [ said I could not, that my masses were specially 

engaged ; but that if she applied to any of the other clergymen of the church, it 
was likely one of them would accommodate her; and I even said, “ If their’s are 
also engaged, you can have recourse to another church, the nearest to us.’' I named 

then the church of St. Mary's. 

10402. Just e.xplain, according to the rites of your religion, as to masses being 
engaged . The masses of a week or of a fortnight, say some particular time,. 

may 
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may bo engaged by a party for which we receive some stipend; we are then 
bound mconsc.ence to perlonn them; and another party applying durino- "hi" 
perm. , I deem rt wrong to accept the stipend fbr them, or to undL'ttAe to comply 
With the obligation for them, because masses can be only offered for those ivho 
engage them. •' 

1 0403. Are those the ordinary rites of your religion ?— Yes ; I did not refuse 
her through any enmity, solely because I could not accommodate her 

10404. And you recommended her to the other church ?— Yes, as she was 
then m the church, and alter having promised to leave the boy to my instructions 
I addressed a few words to her with regard to a change in her own life. I said 

I trust now yon will enter into yourself, and become a good Christian, and o-ive 
Up your dnnking, and so on. ’ ’ « 

10405. Had you known she was a person of those habits f—Y'es, and kept a 
house ot very bad character m the neighbourhood. ^ 

10406. Can you give the Committee the result of that interview ?— That is all 
that J recollect of it. 

10407, Did you see her again ?— I do not recollect. 

10408, Now, I will take the statements made. Did you call at Desmond's 
house on (he Sunday r — No. 

1 0409 Just go slowly ; I must take the exact contradiction in terms. Did vou 
call With bathers Brown, and Russell, and Mahoney? No. 

10410. Did yon call at Desmond’s house at all on the Sundayr-I did not. 

10411. Did you call at any time with those three persons?— I never called at 
their house ior that purpose, for election purposes. 

10412. When did you last call at the house; you say you saw him upon the 
Sunday betore his death. When did you last call at his house ?— I believe it was 
two years previous. I spoke to her and gave her advice about the character of 
her house ; and I said I was sorry to see her allowing women of bad character 
with soldiers into the house, and also asked her to bring the children for ip- 
structions. 

10/113- He was a Catholic? — Yes. 

10414. And under your care ? — Yes. 

10415. .And you say you remonstrated with her about the character of the house? 
— Yes. 



10416. And that her children had been neglected ? — Yes, to be sent down for 
school and religious instruction. 

10417. Did you ever call at her house from that period till you called and found 
Desmond dead ? — Never. 

10418. Di<l you ever call in company with Fathers Brown and Russell and 
Mahoney ? — Never. 

10419. Did her husband ever promise in your presence to Father Brown to 
vote ? — Never. 

1O420. Did he ever say, in your presence, that he would give his vote to no 
one but Colonel Cbatterton ? — He never used such words. 

10421 . Did he ever say that he would not split his vote ? — Never. 

10422. Did Mr. Brown say he would not have a head to wear a hat with that 
day two months, or a cow to milk ? — I must tell you, whilst I was speaking to 
Desmond, Mr. Brown was not present. 

10423. He never was present? — I never heard him use the words. 

10424. Was he ever present when you spoke to Desmond upon election matters 
at any timer — He was not present. 

10425. Did you ever hear Mr. Brown curse him ? — Never. 

10426. Nor make any sig’n of the cross at the door? — Never. 

10427. Nor shake the dust off his feet? — Never. 

10428. Is Mr. Brown ill? — He is unwell, and has been the last three or four 
weeks. 

10429. Now I come to the Monday j did you go with a carriage to Desmond’s 
house upon the Monday? — No. 

1 0430. Did you go near his house ? — I passed it by in the course of the day. 

10431. Did you go to his house? — Not to his house. 

10432. Were you w’alking? — I was on a car; that was the occasion on %vhich 
I passed liim by. 

10433. i)id you go to his house, or speak to him ? — Never on that Monday. 

528. Y Y 10434. 
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1043<^. Did he ever .say to }'Ou on that Monday he was not going to vote? 

No, I never spoke to him on that day. 

10435. Did yoHj upon the gtli of September, go to see the dead bodv of Des- 
mond ? — I have described the whole matter; he was dead when I arrived; they 
had neglected to send for nje in time. 

10436. Did you say, “ Dan, by all accounts you were an honest man, by town 
and country; where is your soul now”? — I never used those words, nor words 
similar to them. 

10437. you see the dead body ? — Yes. 

10438. Did you make any observation of that kind at all ? — Never. 

10439. it in the presence of the body, in the chamber where the body was, 
you spoke to Mrs. Desmond? — Yes, about her neglect in not sending for me, 
particularly when he asked for it. 

10440. Did you ever use any expression, “ Where is your soul now ?” or any- 
thing of that kind? — Never; ail my words were addressed to her. 

10441. And have you given, to the best of your recollection, the substance of 
the statement that you made to her? — I have. 

10442. Now, on the Monday did you say to Mrs. Desmond, that if she and 
her children did not take care, they should get the same death ? — Never ; I did not 
speak to her on the Monday at all. 

10443. -At any time after the husband’s death? — Upon the occasion of her 
interview in the church I mentioned it, and urged her to a change of life ; but 
I do not recollect using such words as those upon the occasion. 

10444. Did you ever tell her the reason he died was his voting for Colonel 
Chatterlon 1 — Never. 

10445. Or anything like it? — Nor anything like it on that occasion; I never 
alluded to his vote the night of his death. 

10446. Do you remember being in the town of Cork on the polling-day when 
any car was overturned ? — I did not see such an occurrence. 

10447. It has been stated thata car was overturned ; I am speaking from recol- 
lection; and that you were present, and that you took no part at all to interfere? 
— It never occurred ; it is not true. 

10448. With a voter of Colonel Chatterton’s r — No, I never saw it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kbtglake. 

10449. Was Desmond what you call under your cure ? — Yes. 

10450. How long had he been so ? — As long as I was in the parish. 

3 0451. Did you lake any notice of the man before the time of the election ; at 
least had you gone to him; had you been in the habit of going to him? — I men- 
tioned about my calling at the house, and getting the children down to school for 
instruction ; I mentioned about the character of her house I heard that she was 
keeping. 

10452. What time had you ever been at the house; had you been at the house 
atall?— Yes, Ihad. ' 

10453. How long before the election had you been there ? — To the best of my 
recollection it was two years, I think. 

10454- You had not entered the house for two years? — I think so. 

10455. Had you seen the man himself for two years? — No. 

10456. As priest, had you not taken anv charge of him for two years? — Except 
in the manner I describe. 

10457- How far did he live from you ? — It is over half a mile. 

1045S. You know Father Brown? — ■! do 

10459- know Father Brown intimately? — Yes. 

1 0460. When did you last see him ?— Last Monday week. 

10461. W hat is the matter with him r — He is unwell. 

10462. Is he unable to come? — He is very sick. 

10463. Is he unal)le to come? — f will not swear that 

10464, Do you not know he is able to come? — I do not know that. 

What is his iliness? — A very heavy cold ou his chest, and hoarseness. 

10406. He is not well ?— He was not able to do duty;. I was doing duty for 
Inm, 

10467. When did you do duty for him ?— Before I left Cork. 

10468. When did you last see him ? — I saw iiim in bed that morning. 

10469. Did 
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10469. Did yoo^see him walking about?— The last morningt 
10470. Yes? — He was in bed when I called, ^ 

10471. What time?— I think about eight o’c'lock on Monday mornino week 
104,-.. Yon think; surely you recollect ; what occasion liad^u to sS and see 
him ?— I told him I was startins for London. ^ ™ go aim see 

10473. Did you tell him about what ?— Y'es. 

10474- Had you seen him the day before ?— Yes 

10475- Had you talked to him the day before'of the matter that you w-re 
coming upon? — I did not know it. ^ ® 

10476- Did you, when you last saw him, speak about the matter?- Yes 
10477. tfad you seen him the day before up or in bed ^—Yes ud 
1047S. Walking about? -Yes, walking about. ’ ^ ’ 

come^^^* Cork; he told me that morning he was too unwell to 

10480 Had you seen him about Cork the day before?-! knew him to be 
walking about. i lu uc 

10481. Do you see him most days?--I live in the same house with him 
10482. Do you take your meals with him ?— Occasionally. 

10483. Had you seen him the day you came to London ?— No. 

10484. Or the day before? — No. 

104S5. Was he up as usual the day before? — He was not able to attend the 
church, and he spent a great part of his time in bed. 

10486 The day before was he up at his usual time, and did he go to bed at 
Ins usual time the day before you came away ? — He was up. 

1 0487. Was he up at his usual time, and did he go to bed at his usual time — 
He had not been rising at Ids usual time the last few weeks, 

1 04S8. What time did he get up r — I do not know the hour. 

104S9. Has he been up and walking about?— He was out. 

10490. I ask you, do yon mean to say that Mr. Brown is not perfectly able to 
come from Ireland to this place ?— He might come ; but I consider it would inime 
him, and he is under that impression himself ; he is a delicate man ; he has rather 
a severe and heavy cold, and it has affected his voice and lungs, and he has com- 
plained of hoarseness. 

10491. Had you seen the evidence of Mrs. Desmond before you came over 
here? — Had I seen her evidence ? 

10492. Yesr— Not before I left. 

10493. Had it been made known to j’Ou what she had said ? — No. 

10494. Not that she liad been examined She had not been examined then 
I think. ’ 



*0495* you know she was going to be examined ? — I heard she had started 
for London. 

10496. Did you not know when you came away from Cork you were coming 
to give evidence in reference to Desmond? — Yes. 

10497. Did you know Mr. Brown’s name had been mentioned? — I did. 

10498. Did you know Mr. Brown’s name before you left Cork had been men- 
tioned with reference to Desmond’s case? — Yes, I did. 

lo^igg. I ask you, just attend ; did you know tliat before you left Cork; did 
you know’ that Mr. Brown’s name had been mentioned with reference to Desmond’s 
case ? — Yes, by the counsel. 

10500. Had you read what the counsel had said? — I had not read it. 

10501. How did you know it? — From a letter. 

10502. From whom ?— And also 

10503. The letter first; when, and from whom ? — A letter I received from 
Mr. Murphy. 

10504. \^hich Mr. Murphy? — Mr. Nicholas Murphy, the agent. 

10505. Had you received any information as to what had been stated with 
reference to Desmond ? — Not precisely^ 

10506. But the substance ; that your own name and JMr. Brown’s name were 
involved? — I understood some things had been stated. 

10507. And did Mr. Brown know that ?— Mr. Brown knew it also; we did 
not know what precisely. 

10508. Mr. Brown thought his cold was so bad, do! understand, that he could 
not come r — Yes. 

IU509. He communicated that to you ? — Yes. 

528. Y Y 2 10510 Did 
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10510. Did he desire you to commimicate that to this Committee? 

Never. 

10511. Do you know a person of the name of Heffernan r — Yes. 

10512. What is Heffernan? — He is a boot and shoemaker, and a baker. 

Mr. James stated, that he had a medical certificate with reference to Mr. 
Brown ; if anything was intended to be said upon the absence of Mr. Brown 
he would make a formal application to the Committee to adjourn, to enable 
him to be called. 

Mr. Serjeant Kinglake said he wished to have Mr. Brown’s absence 
explained. 

10513- Mr. Serjeant (To the Witness.) Is Heffernan here? — I am 

not aware that he is. 

10514. Have you seen him here? — I have not. 

10515. Did you see him in Cork before you came away? — I think not; I had 
not been speaking to him for nine or ten days previous to my leaving. 

10516. Did you know by the same means that Heffernan’s name had been 
mentioned in connexion with youj-s and Mr. Brown’s? — I do not recollect it. 

10517. A person of the mame of llussell, do vou remember that name ^ 

Yes. 

10518. Do you know a person of the name of Russell?--No, I do not. 

10519. Russell, from the Quay? — I do not know such a person. 

10520. From St. Patrick's Quay? — I do not know such a person. 

10521. Is there a person of the name of Russell ? — Not in C"ork. 

10522. In the neighbourhood of Cork? — No. 

10523. Do 5'ou know any one of the name of Russell ? —Not in Cork. 

10524. You cannot recollect that there is a person of that name living on St. 
Patrick’s Quay? — No. 

10525. John Heffernan you know ? — Yes. 

10526. Do I understand you had not been in Desmond’s house for two years 
prior to the day of polling ? — I think that is the period, if 1 recollect, I men- 
tioned. 

10527. Have you called at the door without going into the house of Desmond’s ? 
— I called ; yes, at the shop. 

10528. When, on Saturday? — I do not know what period you are alluding to. 

10529. I am asking you when you called at the house without going in ; had 
you receistly called at the house betbre the election ? — I mentioned a little while 
ago I called some time pi evious to the election, 

1 0530. Before the election ? — Not before the election ; not recently before the 
electiou I had not called ; 1 never called there. 

.10531. Do I understand you, you bad not called there? — I had not called. 

10532. Have you been present when Father Brown had called, and you stayed 
outside when Father Brown called r — No. 

10533. Were you ever present at Desmond’s house at all with Mr. Brown?— 
Never. 

10534. Outside? — Never outside. 

10535* When you and Mi'. Brown were both outsider— No. 

10536. Nor near his house ? — No. 

10537. Were you, Heffernan, and Mr. Brown ever in company, to your know- 
ledge? — Upon that Sunday I mentioned. 

10538. Where? — We were in that neighbourhood. 

10539, Where ?— Baviugton. 

10540. On that Sunday ? — Yes. 

10541. What Sunday ? — The day before the election. 

10542. You were in that neighhoiirhood ? — Yes 

1 0.543* What had you and Heffernan to do together in that neighbourhood? 
— I uas speaking to him at his own door. 

10544. Wlio was with you? — Mr. Brown also; but I think Mr. Brown left us. 

10545. Wliat errand were you out upon, you and Mr. Brown? — I went to 
speak to a few voters. 

10546. You mean canvassing them ? — Yes. 

10547. Fur Fagan and Murphy?— Yes. 

10548. WTas that your mission; was that your errand ? — Yes, upon that 
occasion. 

10549. W'as 
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10549. Was that before or after chapel time ?— .Yfier chapel time. 

10550. Had you and Mr. Broivn been canvassing actively I— On 'this occasion 
we applied to a few pai-ties. v.ao.uu 

10551. On the Sunday ? — Yes. 

10552. Before the Sunday? — Not before the Sunday. 

10553. How many persons had you canvassed on the Sunday r— I think three 
persons. ■' 

10554. Did you go to their houses ? — I think only one. 

10555. Who was that?— A man name Santry, I think. 

10556. In tlie neighbourhood of Desmond ? — Not in the same road ; but it 
may be said to be in the same neighbourhood. 

lO.'iS/* You would go to the house of the person, if you did not meet him 
when you were canvassing ; did you go to speak to Desmond ?— I intended to 
speak to him. 

10558. Did you know he was a voter ? — Yes. 

10559. You went out, did you not, to call upon him at his house, as you had 
not met him ? — Ye.s. 

10560. Was that the errand you and Mr. Brown went on? Yes. 

10561. How came you to fall in with lieffernan ?— He was standing at his 
door. ® 

10562. How far is that from Desmond’s? — It is not in the same road. Hef- 
fernan is living in what is called the Old Youghal Road ; it is not in the same 
street, but the same neighbourhood. 

10563. When you were speaking to HcffernHn, was it before or after von had 
seen Desmond ? — I was speaking to Heffernan before 1 saw Desmond. 

10564. How long before? — A minute or two; a few minutes; a very short 
lime. 

10565. Did Heffernan come by Desmond's house? — Yes. 

10566. Were you talking to Heffernan at the time? — I was. 

10567. You and Mr. Brown and Heffernan? — I do not think Mr. Brown was 
in our company. 

1056S. Your impression is that he had gone away.? — He was not with us. 
I spoke to Desmond by myself. 

10569. How far is it from Desmond’s house; how far should you say? — I can- 
not calculate accurately ; probably 150 yards, or something of that sort. 

10570. Just look at that, and see if that describes it {handing a diagram to the 
Witness). You see Heffernan’s house marked, and Desmond’s just round the 
corner r — Heffernan ’s house is on this road, the Old Youghal Road ; and Desmond 
lives on this road, the Old Wellington Road. 

10571. You say 100 yards?— I cannot calculate it. 

10572. Did you leave Heffernan at the house? — We remained a very short 
time. 

^0573. Did he come away with you ; did you go into the house? — He was 
standing at his door- 

10574. When you moved away, did he leave with you? — I think I left him 
after at his door. 

’ 057 o- Did you go in the direction towards Desmond’s house ?— No, 1 was 
not on that road ; not on Desmond’s road that day. 

10576. Did you go into the road? — Not for the day. 

10577. Do I understand that you did not see Mrs. Desmond at all that day? 
—Yes. 

10578. Before or after you had seen Desmond? — No. 

10578*. "Where did you meet her? — Coming in the same direction as her hus- 
band. 

^^ 579 * Were they together ? — No. 

10580. Did the husband seem to be coming away from his house ? — Yes, to- 
wards Cork ; and his wife was coming in the same direction. 

10581. How soon after r— A minute or two ; very soon after. 

1 0582. You had parted with Heffernan at that time ? — Yes, I had. 

10583. Were you alone when she same up? — Yes, I was. 

10584. What had become of Desmond? — He had gone on towards Cork. 

10585. How far on ? — I only saw him going towards the city; I do not know 
■at what distance he was ; he was not in view. 

528. Y "Y 3 10586. When 
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105S6. Wlieii did you last see Heffernan r— I think about to days before t 
Started. 

10.587. Is he in Cork r — I married him about that period. 

10.588. Is he there now? — I cannot say. 

Jo. 58(). Does he iiappcn to have left? — lam not aware. 

10.590. Is there anything to prevent his coming?— I know nothing about him 

10.591. \V as he quite well 10 day.s ago ?— He was the day he was married 
10592. Did you never know that Desmond was going to vote for Colonel 

Chatterton .* — No. 

10593. Oo uot misunderstand tire question; I am not asking you viihether he 
^•er told you so, but did it ever come to your knowledge; did you ever hear that 
Desmond nas going to vote for Colonel Chatterton ?— Ko, I never heard it 
10.594. W hen was the first time you knew be had voted for Colonel Clatter- 
ton f — On tlie morning of the polling. 

10595- Was that wiien you saw him passing by with Mr. Wood f— I concluded 
lie was going to vote for Colonel Chatterton. 

10596. Did he pass by your house? — Yes. 

quickly out of your house r — I went to the door. 

10,598. Without your hat? — Yes. 

10.590. \V hat did you say? — I merely called him byname, 
loooo. What, Desmond : — Nothing else. 
t-iJn impoi-t-'— Having seen him in the company of Cap- 

tain Wood, nnd knowing he had promised me the previous day, I concluded he 
was violating his engagement. 

10602. In what way did you communicate to him any notion of that kind: 
wiiat did you sayr— I merely mentioned his name, and called his name. 
iol)03- Let me hear you? — “Desmond.” 

10604. Is that a!lr — That is all ; I never uttered another word. 

1060.5. What would that purport '—That I wished to speak to him. 
loboti. Did you follow him? — No. 

10607. Did no vvords pass at all? — No. 

10608. Not a word with Mr. Wood ? — No. 

10609. Do you mean that Mr. Wood said nothing to you ?— Yes, oh ves • I 
thought you asked me, did I say anything to Mr. Wood. ’ ’ 

^ “yAiug to you ?— He turned round, and desired 

me not to interfere ; I tiiink those were the words. 

answer?— I closed the door. 

10 I j. On the pciliing morning, I understand, you were in a car ; is that so ? — 
Dn a cur in tiie course of the day. 

10613. In the course of the morning?— Not in the morniu<r. 

10614. M hat time?— About mid-day. “ 

hiin by Desmond’s sireet, the street wliere he lived ?— I passed 

io6in. About what time?— Twelve o’clock, or thereabouts. 

10617. Has Mr. Brown with you? — Yes. 

10618. Anyboily else? — No. 

i "T JO” bringing up voters ?— 

I es , we liad no voters. a a 

10620. Did you go out for that purpose ? — Yes. 
i<<62i. \'ou and Mr. Brown r — Yes. 

tri^ro022. Where were yon going ?_Eeturning from a di.stailt part of the dis- 

To a place called Ballinamount. 
rr 1““^ “> speak to a voter. 

106*6 Ub" i to bring him down to vote, 

was Yiniam Casey! ' ™‘*‘' ' 

10627. You know it, I suppose? — Yes. 

10628. Was that the name? Yes. 

10629. Ho'v did Ire vote?— For Murphy and Fagan. 

1 OU30. Did he pronnse you r— Yes, he did. 

1 01.13 1 ■ Did you go with the car to canvass him 7 — Yes. 

101.J2. U hat were you doing with tue car then?— ^ye drove off on it. 

10633. Wa» 
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10033. 'SVas that your way home llirough the street where Desmout! lived - - 
1 es, It was. 

10634. Did you see anything of Desmond then ?— Yes 

10635. At his door or wiiere ?— Near the Bm-rack Gate 

10636. Was «„,v one with him r-A few soldiers were speakintr to him. 

1063,. hat nine was that.-— I do really think it was about one o’clock-, 
between twelve anti one o clock ; about one o’clock 

1063S. Do you know what time Casey polled, or whether he polled ?— I cannot 
recollect. 

10639. Did you come direct from where Casey lived into Cork ?— Yes bv that 
road. ’ ■' 

10640. Did you see Desmond? — Yes. 

10641. It was about two o’clock r— Between twelve and one o’clock in the day 
1 think. r’ 



10642. Had Casey polled at the time you left him f— No ; I think he came 
down m the course of the day to vote. 

10643. ^^'6 anything pass between you and Desmond when you saw him? 

Nothing. 



10644. Not a word ? — Not a word. 

10645. Do you know that his house was attacked that night? — I heard it next 
day. 

10646. Did you liear at ail of it that night ? — No. 

10647. Did you hear it had been attacked at all next day No. 

10648. Did you go down to the premises r — No. 

10649. Did you see in what state they were?— I did not go down; I was in 
the neighbourhood that evening, but I did not go to the house". 

10650. In what neighbourhood ? — In Barrington. 

10651. Did you hear then that an attack had been made upon his house? 

This was the evening after. 

10652. I am speaking of the polling-night ?— No, 1 was not in the neighbour, 
hood that evening. 

10653. Yon saw nothing of him ?— No, nor even had I heard of it. 

10654. Had you heard he had had his ribs broken ? — I did not hear it, 

10655. By the Committee.] That night, or had you heard it next night? 1 do 

not recollect ; I have no recollection of it. 

10656. Mr. Serjeant Kinglake.] Did you hear that he had received violence 
on the part of the people, at the hands of the people by whom his house was 
attacked ? — No, I had not heard that. 

10657. Did you see his house afterwards? — Not till it was repaired ; I have 
no recollection of seeing his house. 

1065S. You say you did refuse to celebrate mass for him ? — Yes. 

10659. And you said something 10 Mrs. Desmond upon that occasion; give 
me, as near as you can, what you said to her, in your own way ? — With regard to 
the mass ? 

10660. You refused it, you say ; where were you, first of all ? — In the church 
of St. Patrick ; she came in to me. 

10661. What application did the woman make to you ? — Her first conversation 
was in regard to her son ; she then asked me, could I offer mass for her 
husband ? 

10662. Yes? — Next morning? 

10663. Yes ? — I said, in reply, that my masses were especially engaged, and 
It would be out of my power to do it ; and then I told her some other clergyman 
in the Church probably would be disengaged ; and I said, even if that failed, if 
she applied at Si. Mary’s Cliurch, some clergyman there would celebrate it for 
her. 



10664. What, then, about herself?— I told her then (I do not recollect the 
precise words), it was an advice to change her life. 

10665. ^Yhat was it, that she had better mind herself?— That bad reference to 
her soul ; tuere was nothing- beyond spiritual advice. 

10666. Can you tell us the words ? — I believe, as well as I recollect, I hoped 
she would change her life, become a good CJiristian, and prepare herself for tlie 
sacraments, and send her children to their instructions, which she promised to do. 

10667. Did you tell her if she did not, slie might come to the same death as 
her husband ? — No, never. 

10668. Nor words bearing that meaning ?—No.- 
52S. Y y .1 
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io66g. The same end ? — No. 

10670. The same fate? — No. 

1067 1 . I am speaking spiritually about the same fate ?— I do not recollect those 
words. 

10672. Are you prepared to say you did not use words bearing that meanincr? 
— I think I did not. “ 

10673. Do you recollect? — I never used those words. 

1 0674. Nor ever bearing that meaning ? — No. 

1067.5. To a similar effect, or the same effect? — I did not use those words, or 
words that bear that meaning. 

10676. Bearing a meaning that she might come to an end somewhat similar to 
her husband, spiritually speaking? — I did not speak in that strain at all. 

10677. Did you go to see the dead body?— Yes; I explained that I went, 
hoping to reacli there before he died. 

10678. You found him dead? — Yes. 

10679. went into the room where the dead body was? — Yes. 

it»68o. Why did you go into the room where the dead body was ? — It is tnv 
custom, my habit. 

106S1. For what purpose? — Sometimes hoping there may be life; perhaps 
those are ignorant people- 

1 0682. Did you, when you heard the man was dead, go there on this occasion, 
hoping to find the man dead ? — That is my impression. 

10683. Do I understand you on this occasion to say, it being reported to }’ou 
that the man was dead, you went to .see his corpse; did you expect to see it 
Would turn out he was alive ? — The people often say a man is dead that is not so ; 
it means that he is dying often, and I think it unfriendly to retire without ; it is 
always my habit. 

10684. Dn this occasion, was it reported to you that the man was dead ? — 
Y'es. 

106S5. Did you understand that, in the common, ordinary sense, he was defunct, 
dead, gone; did you so imderstaod it? — I believe I did. 

10686. I want to know ; so, understanding that, why did you go into the room 
where the dead body was? — That is always my habit. 

10687. For what purpose on this occasion?— I have always done so. 

1 0688. On this occasion for what purpose? — That is one of my reasons ; and 
another is, 1 think it would be considered very unkind and unfriendly to retire 
without going in. 

70689. Will you state what the words were; what did vou sav when vou got 

in ?— In the hall ? J J ^ ° 

10690. In the room where you found the dead body, was Mrs. Desmond pre- 
sent? — Yes, Mrs. Desmond was present. 

10691. Will you tell us what passed ; the words used, she being in the room ? 

I said it was a shame for her to allow her husband to die without niy minis- 

tering. 

10692. Did you say anything to the body ? — Not a word. 

10693. Nor about the dead ?— Not a word. 

10694. Did she go out of the room, leaving you in it ? — No. 

10695. Do you know King-street? — Yes. 

]o6g6. Were you in King-street the day of the polling? — I was. 

20697. Were you walking there? — I was. 

10698. Were you walking there wilii Mr. Brown ?— I have no recollection of 
walking witii Mr, Brown — in my company I mean. 

10699. Were you walking with Mr. Brown ? — I was walking in King-street. 

10700. Were you yourself in King-street ? — Yes, I was. ° 

10701 . Have you any recollection of seeing a car pass by, and being upset r — L 
never saw it. 

10702. Do you recollect seeing cars passing about with voters ? — Yes. 

10703. You do not recollect seeing a plain car being upset in the street r— I 
do not. 

10704. What is your chapel ? — St. Patrick’s. 

10705. DM you address your people in your chapel upon the subject of tlie 
ejection? — Never; not a w’ord. 

10706, Did you ever allude to it in your chapel ? — ^Never alluded to it. 

10707. Nor Mr. Brown ? — am not aware. 

10708. Id your presence ? — He did not. 
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10709. Who did dutv at your chapel on the Siiiidav before the poliinc ?— I did 
my own. ' ° 

10710. Any one else with you r— Tlie other three priests of the church 
10711. Did you hear them make any remarks ?— I did not, nor even beard of it 
10712. Did you know anything of the placards put about Cork, about Stock- 
port? — I did not pay attention to any of them. 

10713. Did you see them r — I did not; I do not recollect having read auv of 
them. •' 

10714* you mean you passed by without having curiosity enouo-h to read 
any of them ? — I do not recollect. “ 

10715. I am speaking of the placards?—! understand you. 

10716. Why, I ask you, if you saw the placards ?— Yes. 

10717. And before the election, do you say vou had not curiosity enouo-h to 
read one of them ? — I do not think I did. ” ’ ° 

10718. Do you know what they were about ?— I might have noticed anythin^ 
in large letters, but I do not recollect stopping to read one of them. 

10719. Do you know the character of the placards? — I do not recollect. 
10720. Did you see the word Stockport ?— It is likely I did. 

10721. Let me understand; seeing the word Stockport placarded about, do 
you mean you did not make yourself acquainted with the contents of the phacard ? 
—I do not think so. 

10722. I would rather not take it in that way?— I cannot be positive. 

10723. Do you entertain the slightest doubt?— I have doubt whether T read 
any of them. 

10724. What is the amount of your doubt; to the best of your belief, did you 
not read it ? — I certainly passed tfiem by, to the best of my recollection, without 
reading them. 

107-25. Did you see many of them ?- -I do not know. 

10726. Did you attend any booth at the time of ihe election ?— Yes. 

10727. Which? — Tlie Gtanmire one. 

30728. Any other ? — No; I was not in another during the day. 

10729. That is your own ward ? — Yes. 

10730. Were you taking voters ? — Yes. 

10731. All the day? — Sometimes. 

10732. What time of the day may you have taken them ? — I was in and out. 
10733. How many voters did you take up to the poll?— During the whole day? 
10734. ^ ? — I think about six or seven. 

10735. Who assisted you ; was Mr. Brown with you ? — He was occasionallv. 
10736. Any one else? — I think some of the gentlemen there; those who were 
acting for Mr. Fagan and Mr. Murphy. 

10737. the names? — I believe Mr. Burke was, one time; a 

short time. 

10738. Which Mr. Burke? — Edmund Burke. 

10739. How was he assisting you, or you him; what was he doing? — I do 
not know’, exactly, what office he discharged ; he was there. 

IC740. He was doing what, there ? — I cannot say. 

10741. What was he doing ; do you say he was helping in the matter, to your 
knowledge ; what was he doing ? — I did not see him bring up any voter, 

10742. What did you see him doing? — Except being present, I do not know 
anything more than that. 

10743. Why did you mention his name? — I thought you asked me who were 
present. 

10744. No; I asked you if Mr. Brown was with you, helping, and you told 
me yes, and two or three others ; and J asked who the others were, and yon told 
me Mr. Burke ; was lie helping with you ? — I do not recollect any helping I\Ir. 
Burke gave. 

10745. Did you see him bring up voters? — No. 

10746. Did you see him doing anything.^ — Except being present. 

10747. You saw many others present; what was he doing; did you have any 
communication with him, or he with you ? — No; except his taking an interest in 
the pollioi:. 

1074S. In what way did he take any interest.'’- — Not by any act under my eye. 

1 0749. Did he instruct you to bring up, or did you bring people ? — No. 

10750. Did he request you ? — No. 

10751 . Did he name the names of any you were to bring up — No. ^ ^ 
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10752. Did you communicate to him tlie names of the voters you had broucrht 
uf)?— -No. 

10753. Burke was one of tliose who were helpinir? — I do not 

know any one single act of liis in bringing up voters. 

10754. In what way was he interesting liimself? — I do not know of any act of 
his, except l>y his presence. 

10755. Who vvas the other ? — Mr. Macarthey Mahoney was there, 1 think. 

107511. What wa.s he doing? — I think be brought up some voters. 

’ 0757 - What else; how did he bring them up? — Conducting them to the 
place for voting. 

10758. On a car, or how? — Inside, in the booth, perhaps assisting, and actino- 
as agent in some «ay or other. " ° 

10759. Acting as agent in some way or other? — By conducting the voters to 
their respective places of voting. 

loydo. Did he continue to do that while the polling was going on? — Yes, he 
did. 

10761. Was he doing anything else; was he sitting down at a table and writ- 
ing? — I do not recollect him doing that. 

i07(i-2. Do you remember Mr. ilurke sitting at the table and writing? — I did 
not see him sitting at the table and writing; he seemed a very short time there. 

10763. Whom else did yon see there? — Mr. Conway. 

10764. Do you know his Christian name? — Martin Conway. 

10765. What was he doing? — .Sitting at a table. 

10766. Doing vvhat? — I saw him writing. 

10767. "Writing, about what ? — 1 think keeping a list of the voters. 

1 0768. Is Pattison, who has been examined here, is lie married ? — Yes. 

10769. Have you been to her at all ? — To Mrs. Pattison i 

10770. Yes. — No ; I do not recollect it. 

10771. I am asking whether, in point of fact, you went there to make some 
inquiries, before she came up, about her coming as a witness ? — Oh, never. 

10772. That you are certain of? — Oh, certain. 

Re-examined by Mr. James. 

ip 773 - Were you aware of any concerted or organized scheme of intimidation, 
or riots, in which any Roman-catholic priests took part ? — I am not a«are of any. 

10774. "Vou canvassed, you say, upon the Sunday, or rather spoke, as you call 
it, to a tew voters; how many, altogether? — Three on the Sunday, at the utmost. 

^*^ 775 - Did you use any unfair influence? — Never, in any way. 

10770. Directly or indirectly ? — Directly or indirectly; I acted as a friend of 
Mr. Serjeant Murphy. 

10777. You had a plan put into your hands of the situation of those two houses; 
did you ever speak to Desmond on the Sunday, in the presence of this woman, 
the wife?— Never. 

10778. Quite certain i —Yes. I never heard a word of it. 

10779. You were not within 150 yards of iiis house?~About that. 

10780. And did you ever speak to the man from the time when you called 
him, when you saw him in Mr. Wood’s presence, before bis death ?— Never. 

10781. That was the last time you ever spoke to him r — The last time I ever 
spuke to him. 

107S2. Is it the rule, in tlje celebration of the rites of your religion, that you 
cannot administer more than one mass without a dispensation ? — On a week-day, 
and that one was engaged, and I, consequently, was not able to oblige her. 

10783. By the Committee.l And that mass can only affect one individual? — 

njy one individual, or universal. Our conversation was very general, and I used 
no reproaches t-) her. ^ ^ 

107S4. Mr. Did you ever reproach her about her husband’s vote? — 
Never imuie any allusion to it. 

subject of the election mentioned ? — Not at all. 

10780. Nor the v’ote? — Nor the vote. 

10787. Did she ever suggest to you that her husband had been killed by a riot 
at ilie election { — No, 

10788, Neither did she when she opfilied for the mass, nor at the house on the 
evening ot the death? — I never made any allusion to it. 

10789. Do you know Mr. Brown’s aftidavit {showing the Witness apaper)'^- — 

I do see it is his handwriting ; it is his signature, 

10790. Is 
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10790. Is ^lat [handing another paper to the Witness) sisned by a nhvsi 
Cork r — Dv. Callaghan, a man of great eminence. *' * ’ ' 



Examined by the Committee. 

10701. Did I understand you to say you had not addressed vour people on the 
bunday ; — i never made a political speech, or wrote a letter, 

I07[)i2. In the way you answered that, is there anything unusual in tiie priests 
addressing- their congregations, after ciiurch, upon political matter^ It would 
be a very unusual thing in Cork. 

10703. Did you not hear a Jlr. O'Eegan doing that ?— That was in the country 
in the rural parish. 

10704. Is there a di.stinction in the practice, in that respect, betiveen the rural 
di>ti lets ami the city ^ It may be done in the country, but it is not done in the 
cities ; there is no rule about it. 

^ 1070,5. Is it deemed incorrect to do it in cities, and not deemed incorrect to do 
It in rural districts '-Matters are often .spoken to in a drarcli in the country that 
iron d not be done m the city ; priests advising them on several matters, that ivonld 
not be done in the citv. 

i079(j. That would not be considered any desecration of the church I never 
knew it to be done in a city. 

10707- I‘i the rural districts it is?— Yes. 

1079b;. Is it deemed, or not, a desecration of the sacred buildiiPr lo make 
political speeches in it after church ?— I do not know ; I am not aware'. 

10799. This election was one of great interest in Cork?— There was a o-reat 
deal ot excitement. “ 

lO.Soo. And a great deal of talking about it for some time before ? Yes. 

loSoi. Have you been particularly anxious about it ?— I was interested. 

10803. And, as interested, did you particularly speak to many voters imon fb.» 



10803. And, as interested, did you particularly speak to many voters upon the 
subject ?— Not to many. I was anxious for the return of Mr. Serjeant Murpliv 
as a personal friend. ‘ 



10803. Did you visit those wliotn you knew, your Hock, at their places, with 
•egurd to the political event that was about to occur r — I believe I did. 



10804. What about was that?— I might ask a person to vote, in canvassing. 
10805. You said you only asked three or four on the Sunday ?— Yes, I only 
asked llu-ee or four on the Sunday. 

loSoO. Had you, before that, canvassed many? — Not before that; I had not 
spoken to a single voter about it. 



10807. Altogether, were there only three? — Only three on that day, and one of 
those I did not meet. 



10808. Had you made any public address, which was attended by those voters 
that might be influenced by it ? — Never, at any time of my life, did 1 make a political 
address of any kind whatever ; what I said to those individuals was private. 

10S09. the Committee to understand that you only spoke to three indi- 
viduals to vote for Murphy and Fagan ? — On the Sunday, and a few others on 
the next day; I think five or six on the next day. 

10810. You took up six or seven, you say r — Yes. 

1081 1. Is that the amount altogether, six or seven ? — Certainly. 

10812. Feeling the anxiety you did in favour of the two candidates, did you 
not endeavour to get more than six or seven votes ? — I do not think I did. 

10813. Not at that election ? — Not at that election ; and I never before inter- 
fered at any other election. 

10S14. You were about the streets on the election day? — Yes, I was. 

10S15. -Did you see any disturbance? — Never. 

io8i6. Any stones thrown? — Not a stone. 

10S17. Were you out a great deal? — I was, a great deal. 

1081 8. From early in the morning till the close of the poll, yon did not see any 
stones ? — Not a single stone throughout the clay. 

loSiQ. Did you see the military about? — I did. 

10S20. Did you see how they were used? — I saw them drawn up in one of 
streets ; I did not see them acting. 

1 082 1 . Then you did not see any kind of disturbance ? — No, I did not witnes.s 

[The Witness withdrew. 

[Adjourned to To-morrow, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Jovis, 19 ® die Mali, 1853 . 



SIR JOHN YARDE BULLER, in the Chair. 



The names of tlie Members were called over; all present. 



The Rev. George Brennan, was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Overend, as follows: 



Rev. G. Brennan. 
29 May 1853. 



10822. ARE you the curate of the south parish in Cork?— One of them. 

10S23. Did you take an interest and also a part in the last election at Cork? — 
I did. 

1 0824. Were you present at two meetings at the Peoiile’s Hall previously to the 
election ? — I was. 

10825. J believe you spoke on each of those occasions? — I did. 

10826. What was the nature of your speech? — Principally to advise the people 
to be temperate, and to be united ; that there was no danger to the cause if they 
were. '' 

10827. Did you speak as to their sobriety and quietness ? — I do not recollect I 
did there; I think I did. 

10828. What did you say?— I know I did on a subsequent time; I advised 
them to be temperate, above all things. 

10S29. I believe you advised them to vote for Messrs. Fagan and Murphy?— 
I did at those two meetings. 

10S30. Were they meetings at the People’s Hall, not at the chapel?— In the 
People’s Hall. ‘ 

10831. Were there several speakers? — A great number. 

10832. Others than priests.- — I believe I was the only priest, or one or two 
others probably spoke. 

10833. I will ask you whether there was any combination or unity of action 
among the Roman-catholic clergy in reference to this election r— Not the 
slightest. 

10834. The head of the district, the Roman-catholic bishop, is he a man 
who takes any interest in politics ?— Not generally; he doe.s not interfere: he 
may take an interest. 

10835. Had he given you any in-structions on this occasion to take any part 
wliatever m the matter?— None whatever. 



10836. I believe you are senior curate in Cork, are you not?~I am not by 
standing ot years; I cm one of the senior priests; probably the third under the 
bishop; 1 am not senior curate of the parish I live in. 

10837. You are one of the senior priests ? — Yes. 

10838. If there had been any kind of combination among the priests, or or- 
^.aiiiza ion at a 1, or unity of purpose in that respect, would it have necessarilv 
come to your knowledge ? — Most necessarily. 

Inform the Committee distinctly that there was no sucli or- 
ganization ?— No such organization, I can swear to it 

muXfn'J Serjeant Murphy have contributed verv 

mneh to the charmes of Ccrk?-Very much, in my ex^^erience of 20 years. 

meain^. before the meeting?— I did at one 

f°r supporting Mr. Serjeant Murphy?— I l.elicve I 
IhS 1 T tnovviedge, that for 20 years the family of Mr. Serjeant 

clSs.^ conmbuted one-tenth part of all that was contributed to the Catholic 



10843. That is in the wav of benevolence 1 — I 
works, and everything connected with Cork, s 



mean charitable and benevolent 
uch as building churches and 
schools. 
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schools, and so forth ; I have made the calculation frequently duiino those 
years. 

10844. Before the election, had you any reason to believe there was any kind 
of organized system existing with respect to the mode in which the election was 
to be conducted r — None whatever. 

10845. I believe you canvassed voters?— I did. 

10846. Before the election?— The week previous to the election. 

10847. they your own parishioners ?— They were a portion of our parish, 

a particular ward, Saint Finn Barr’s Ward. 

10848. On the day of the election, were you out early for the purpose of 
bringing up voters tu the poll ? — Yes, I was. 

10849. go "‘ith Mr. Casey ?— To a district called Lahana. 

10850. And brought in voters? — Brought in no person. 

10851. You went for voters, but did not find them ?— They had all anticipated 
me, and come in before. 

1085*2. Has it been usual for priests, on former occa.sions, to take an interest in 
elections, as well as other persons ?— Certainly. 

10S53. -A-iid did you find on this occasion the priests took more interest than 
they had done on former elections?—! did. I do not think other priests did. 
I did it from personal friendship for Mr. Serjeant Murphy and his family, and 
Mr. Fagan also, 

10854. Yon think the other priests did not? — I cannot say; I do not think 
they did, I have known other elections where they took much more interest. 

10855. At what time did you arrive at Barrack-street Market, at the polling 
booth? — About half-past eight. 

1 0856. In what condition were the streets and approaches to Barrack-street 
Market when you arrived ? — Perfectly quiet and tranquil ; very few people 
assembled. 

10857. Yfz.s there ample opportunities for every voter who wished to go up to 
the poll ? — Ample. 

10S58. Did you go up to the booth? — Yes, I went up to the booth. 

10859. remain in it? — Not five minutes, I do not think, 

e.xcept when I gave my vote ; the booth was in a portion of the market, and I 
remained in the gate of the market up to nearly two o’clock. 

20860. By the CoinTnittee."] Which gate? — The gate looking into Barrack- 
street. 

10S61. Would it be the eastern or the western? — The western gate. 

10862. Mr. Overe 7 id.] What were you doing there? — Looking on, and, if 
necessary, trying to keep the peace ; sitting quietly there to try' and suppress any 
not, if any should turn up; but the greater portion of the day I was walking 
about, and sitting down occasionally. 

10863. yc'u bike up voters to the poll r — No, except one for Colonel Chat- 
terton, who asked me to accompany him. 

10864. What was his name? — Mr. Sandiford ; and I believe a Protestant 
clergyman, Mr. Clifford, who asked me to do so. 

10865. At whut booth? — Iti Barrack-street. 

10866. They did not know their way when they applied to you ? — Yes ; being 
intimately acquainted, I offered to show the way up, which I did. 

10867. That was one gentleman to go up, and one gentleman to come away? 
— I cannot swear that I accompanied him np or nor, but I know I accompanied 
him down. 

10868. During the time that you were there, what was the condition of Barrack- 
street ? — Up till about 10 o’clock, some minutes before or after, everything was 
perfectly tranquil, and Mr. Sarsfield arrived in at the gate greatly excited. 

10S69. In what condition had the polling booth in the market been up to that 
time ? — Perfectly quiet. 

10870. Had you then seen crowds of people with sticks and bludgeons? — No 
such thing; neither crowds or bludgeons. 

10S71. Had you seen the persons that were there; were there many women 
there ? — Not many at that time ; subsequently there were. 

10S72. Hud the voting been going on ?— From eight o’clock. 

10S73. Without any interruption or molestation ? — Without the slightest inter- 
rupiioii. 

52S. z z 3 10874. You 
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“«■ 10S74. You sny aLioiit a cei'laiii time Jlr. Sarsfield came up there?— I thinlr 

Jcrv minutes before or after 10, as ivell as I can remember. ' “ 

1. . 0S75. I tyill ask you about .Air, Sarsfield ; lie is the chairman of the Poor Law 

Board ?— I llijuk not. 

1087(1. he not ? — I tliink not. 

nri'i’ tr't’ an ex officio guardian, as a 

10878. Do you know, has the dietary of the poor been altered ?— It has linen 
reduced as low as possible. 

10S79. A'l'l 60 you know ill consequence of that, Mr. Sarsfield has become a 
very unpopular person r— He has always voteil for the reduction of 'tlie dietarv 
and has con.sequently been very obnoxious to the poor. 

10880. Now, what happened when Mr. Sarsfield came up there?— He anuearnri 
greatly e.tcited, and I think he said a stone had been thrown at him. and he imme 
dill ely ran over to Elizabeth Fort, and in five minutes returned with about 70 
soldiers, which he drew up immediately in front of the Market gate; he then 
immediately commenced walking up and down, daring any one to touch him ■ the 
women more especially then assembling, when the soldiers came out, and the 
crowd commenced to thicken. 

“‘f “''I'C'^'^aiiie out the crowd began to thicken ?— Yes. 

I r 2. ell . I tnolight from Mr. Sarsfield's manner he was anxious to create 
disturbance, and 1 determined to watch him during the day. 

and onet-i['d“id‘ anything between twelve 

10SS4. What did you see him do ?— I saw him hauling a young mao by the 
cape of ins coat through the market. ° ^ 

a "'“‘"S I gentleman, on 

nia and f? "“‘'e some excla. 

niation, and went oit, and let the bc»y go. 

108S6. Did you speak to him?— Not a word 

a.ro^e ?:kck'ft 

.haXmh,'b„Vi°L’::?X^n ei.lt- there, or only the one ?-I looked in 

lOsSg. During that time, up to two o’clock, had you seen any violence used 
towards any person '/-Except wha. I tell you of thai boy and .Mr. Satfidd, not 

10890. Had you seen any stones thrown ?— Not otip. 

10S91. AVhen the military were called out by Mr. Sarsfield, did von see anv- 
duclld‘!““‘' ‘ ““’y ''«T good tempered aid well con- 

qutnlj^ti.JJwtrf^' immediately; but subse- 

i’oSn5‘ their arms were grounded. 

Yes a?ile opptZitT’’ “P approaches ?- 

InSod’ h'° '’I'T ™‘"‘‘?--A.mple opportunity. 

» 0“-r to 

"--‘‘--‘-if-k it to be about 

Alidmsmet'- ^“did'u’m tT ?-PotfectIy tranquil i„ the South 

in Barrack-street anv more thrjhetrer' 

was there ample 

o'et "lono- • T AVPnt in aci i) 1 1 ample opportunity for people to 

there' was sonip npr^nn« ■ there- — He was i>ot there at the time; 

1 oqo >! AMiat'^di 7 io, do 

how they were getting on. ^ *° Kouglas-street subsequently to see 

thenwhere^lvInZ^idle^'Tl Poog*'^^“®d'cef, how did matters stand? — I found 
inoof P"" Md evervthinv was over 

10903. 2\bont what ttme was that P-From a quarfer toVJl?!past two. 

10904. Ill 
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NolX‘‘slightf,l''° di^Pjrba.ce I— 

10905. At half-past two, how was Dooglas-stteet r— Perfectlv tranai.:| 

of monsters, or roffians, or'people wiih thick 
m'mv ' ^ seemed latliei more than the average number ct people, but not 

10007. How long did you remain there ?— Not two minute,s ; I last spoke to 
one or two persons, and askc-tl how they got on. 

logos. After tliat, where did you go to ?— I think I went home 
logotj. About how long were you there ?-I remained tili liaif-pa.stfonr at home ■ 
and I went up to Barrack-street Market again, to see if there was aov pollinw 
going on, and lomid everything quiet, and no persons there but the officers and 
some lew idle people. 

10910. During the course of the day, did vou see anv other Roman-catholic 
clergymen besides yourself? — Yes. 

loyii. Whom? — The Rev. John 0 Connell called in, and remained about an 

liour. 



10912. \Yiiere was he ? — He was walking about v\ ith me. 

^ 09 ’ 3 - liarrack-street ? — At Barrack-street ; yes. 

10914. Did you see any other priest there?— Yes; I saw the Rev. Mr. 
Begley ; he called in once 01* twice to ask how- thinss were going 011, and did not 
remain. 



^0915- Any person elser — I think not; I nill not be dear wlicther Mr. Shehan 
called in ; 1 am not clear about that. 

lOQiO.^ You said yon had no instructions, and knew of no organized svstem, or 
organization on the part of the priests, or connected with them ; did you'take any 
part in organizing any body of people, telling them whom to assault, ov in repres- 
sing tliern ? — No, decidedly not. 

10917. Did any of the priests ? — 1 am sure they did not. 

10918. Did they take any more part in the proceedings than anvother subject 
or citizen in Cork : — I say I did; I think some two or three other personal 
friends in themselves were very active. 

10919. But they were perfectly independent exertions ?— Perfectly so. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

10920. This must have been a remarkably quiet election ? — I believe it was 
not remarkably otherwise. 

10921. You saw no violence? — No. 

10922. From the beginning to the end ?— Not from the beginning to the end, 
e.Kcept what I have spoken of. 

10923. During the whole day, did you say you saw no violence e.scept what 
you have spoken of.^ — Precisely. 

10924. Did you see any stone thrown ? — None. 

10925. Are you prepared to say none were thrown? — lam not prepared to 
say anything but wiiat I know. 

10926. You were there the greater part of the time? — Yes. 

10927, What did you mean by that e.xpression just now, you stood there to 
prevent a riot, if it should occur ? — Thinking it better to anticipate evil than try 
to remedy it. 

10928. If it were so peaceable, vhy should you think there might have been 
a riot? — I saw Mr. Sarsfield so conduct himself, I thought a riot might be 
generated. 

. 10929. Everything that seemed to promote a riot then was in consequence of 
the conduct of Mr. Sarsfield, was it ? — I saw nothing else calculated to do it. 

10930. Is that your explanation of your e.xpression, that you sat there to 
siqipress riot if it should occur? — Well, precisely^. 

10931. Mr. Sarsfield did not come up, you know, in tlie early part of the day? 
— He was not there before lo o’clock. 

10932. Before 10 did you sit there to suppress riot?— He was not there 
before 10. 

10933. What time did you go there? — About half-past eight. 

1 0934. What were vou about from half-past eight ? — \V alking about. 

528. ' z z 4 10935. What 
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10935. What doinsi? — Noticing in the world. 

10930'. Was it curiosity all that time ? — (Curiosity, and to assist, if necessarv, 

10937. Did you assist ? — No. 

10938. Did you bring voters to the poll? — None. 

10939. — Not one, except the gentleman I have before 

said. 

1094O. Pray, next, what were you doing; why did you confine yourself par- 
ticularly to that polling-place, and why did you go there so early as half-past ei^ht 
and remain there ? — That was my especial district, and my parish, and I confined 
myself to that. 

10941. Why? — There was no reason; I canvassed at places, and I went 
there. 

1 0942. AVas it to see the people you had canvassed come up and vote accord- 
ing to their promise ? — I did not remark, and I did not take down the names. 

10943. Did you vote at that ward ? — Yes. 

10944. When? — About one o’clock. 

10945. Can you tell me what yon were about from half-past eight till one; 
what was your object? — To be useful, as far as I could be. 

J 0946. How do you mean, to be useful ? — If I could advise any person to vote 
for my friends, I was prepared to do so; I was there also to see that peace should 
be maintained. 

10947. Did you anticipate the peace would be broken: — It is quite possible, 
where there is a mob. 

1094S. "What is a mob? — There was a great number of people after lO- 
o’clock. 

10949. Was there a mob ? — Yes, there was a mob after 10 o’clock. 

10950. Had they any sticks? — I saw green boughs that came in ; I did not 
see sticks. 

10951. You saw no sticks? — Not a stick. 

10952. AYhat time did the military arrive? — Ten o’clock. 

^° 953 - AVhat occasion was there for the military if the people were so [leace- 
able, and Air. Sarsfield the only person likely to make a disturbance? — Mr. 
Sarsfietd, I suppose, thought it necessary to obtain the soldiers. 

10954. What happened at that time? — Nothing, that I saw. 

10955. Had you beard groans and shouts ?— Not up to that time; subsequently 
I did. 

10956. Just let me ask you, do you know Crowley, the policeman r — I do. 

10957. Did you see him there ? — I think I did. 

10958. But did you? — I cannot swear. 

10959. I want to know the fact? — I cannot swear I did. 

10960. Did you or did you not see Crowley ? — To the best of my belief I did; 

10961. Did you see him therefrom the beginning of the polling? — I cannot say. 

10962. There is a gate there ; is not there a front gate ? — Tlicre are two gates. 

10963. Do you know the gate that may be called the front gate ; do you knovv 
the gale that has been well described as the front gate? — Yes; they are both 
Iront ; the Barrack-street gate is the main gate. 

10964. Let me read you this passage of Crowley’s evidence : “ That he thought 
it of importance that he should remain at the front gate, being well acquainted 
with all the people, and knowing them personally; he did so°wben the polling 
commenced, and soon after there was violence shown on the part of the people' 
towards the persons wlio were interested apparently for Colonel Chatterton, and 
also violence shown to persons who attempted to vote.” Do you awree with that 
or not? — I do not. 

10965. Do you ihiok that is a wrong statement? — I am satisfied it is. 

lopdo. Recollect this ; this is the gate leading to the polling-place ; do I under- 
stand you to say that is a wrong description ? — It is a wrong description ; it is an 
exaggerated description. 

10967. In what way ; I do not understand what you mean by exaggeration ; is 
there no semblance ot truth about it? — Semblance of truth, so far as there may 
have been some noise, but nothing about riot and violence. 

10968. “ There v as violence shown on the part of the people towards the 
persons who were interested apparently for Colonel Chatterton, and also violence 
shown to persons who attempted to vote.” Do you contradict that?— I do coii^ 

tradict 
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tradict it e^iphatically. There >vas no violence; they were not usin. their ha-ds 
or anytlling bat their tongnes; llieir tongues might iiave been usetl,°I)Ut I L'not 

10969. Suppose tliey jostieJ, and endeavoured to prevent their .rettinv to the 
poll, what would you say to tl.at?-I would not consider that viieSee ° 

10970 It a voter is coming up to vote for Colonel Cliatterlon, and a dense 
mob josde and endeavour to prevent his getting to the poll, you would not call 
that violence ?— I would not, where lie could get on still.^ ^ 

10971 S^jppose he could not get 011 witliont the aid of the police, do you 

agree with Crowley the men could not get up without the aid of the police I 
do not. ^ 

10972. Did you see the police bring;iri» tiiem in ' No 

10073 - Assisting them ?— I saw them keepinej the wav open. 

10974. Ion saw that? — Yes. “ ^ ^ 

10975. At liie gale ? — At the gate. 

^^10976. How .soon did you see it; soon after the opening ?— From n o’clock, 

10977. Did that begin soon after the opening of the poll?— No, not till the 
soldiers came. 

10978. Was there any way cleared by the police?— That was not a necessity. 
10979. Was It so or notr — There was a way kept. I did not observe the 
police. 

10980. Do you know Crowley ? — Yes. 

1 Crowley stationed at what is called the front o'ate? — I 

think I did. ® 



10982. As early as eight o’clock, or how soon after?— He may have been 
there ; I was not there at eight o’clock. 

10983. For wh-dt purpose was he there ?— I presume to keen the pence. 

10984. Did you see any persoivs chalked ? — Not one. 

109^5* it come to your knowledge? — By no means. 

10986. Did you see no one hurt at all ?— Not one, 

10987. And the persons you took up to the poll was Mr. Sandiford and the 
Rev. Mr. Clifford r— Yes. 

lOgSS. Was that because they did not know the way ?— They asked me to 
show them the way, and I accompanied them, and I did g-o. 

10989. Where were they ? — Coming in at the gate. 

10990. Perfectly open to access? — Perfectly so. 

10991. Was there any difficulty in getting to the polling booth - — There was. 
10992. Why? — A great number of people were interfering. 

10993. A great number of people what ? — In the yard between the "ate and 
the booth. ® 

10994, Interfering? — I mean intercepting. 

’‘^ 9 . 9 . 5 - Y’ou wish to correct that vvord? — Not interfering. 

10996. You use the word “interfering;” you translate' that into “intercept- 
ing;” do you wish to make that correction? — Yes. 

10997. Not interfering, in our English acceptation of the word ? — No. 

10998. You have said you did not mean “interfering,’’ but “ intercepting ”r — 
Yes. 

10999. And there was a dense mass?— Two hundred people. 

11000, Who were they ; children ? — ^Men who had voted, and men who came 
to vote ; friends and strangers of every description. 

11001. Was the mass a dense mass ? — Not a dense mass. 

1 1002. A thick mass ? — Not very. 

11003. How many? — Two hundred. 

11004. Would you suy the place was full ? — No ; the place would hold 600. 

1 1005. When you saw those parties coming, did you hear shouting ? — Yes, I did. 

1 1006. Groaning at all r — I heard all kinds of noise ofrhat kind. 

1 1007. And one-third full, I understand you ? — Yes, I think so. 

1 1008. Did 3'ou see any cars arrive with voters? — I did. 
iioog. Did you .see any rush made when any car came wiiicli was not pla- 
carded “ Murphy and Fagan ” to get the voters off the car ? — I saw rushes made 
to every car that came ; the women and idle persons, to see every person that was 
there. 

528. 3 A 1 1010, You 
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11010. Vou saw a rush made to every car that came; by whom? By the 

women ; by the idle women that were there. 

11011. To see who came? — Yes. 

11012. To see who was in the car?— Yes. 

11013. I put it to you pointedly, do you wish to have that answer put upon 
the notes? — T have no objection. 

11014. That a rush was made to the cars by idle women, for the purpose of 
seeing who was there? — Simply out of curiosity. 

11015. No man ? — I did not see anything remarkable; there may have been 
some men. 

iioj 6. You said idle women? — The great mass. 

11017. Do you mean tlie men did not make the rush, as well as the idle women ? 
— The men were but as 1 to 1,5. 

11018. Did the men form pan of the mass that made the rush ? — They may 
have done so. 

1 1019. Out of idle curiosity? — Out of idle curiosity. 

11020. How far were you from the spot? — As far as from here to Colonel 
Chatlerton, perhaps. 

11021. Did you hear what was said? — I cannot say what. 

1 1 022. Did the police interfere at the lime ? — I think not. 

11023. Tell me, upon this rush being made at the cars that came up, did the 
police, right or wrong, think it necessary to interfere ? — Just to clear the way ; 
neitlier more nor less than that. 

11024. Did you sec Crowley on that occasion ?-~A portion of the day; he was 
not tiiere very long, I am sure, that day. 

1 1025. You are sure he was not there then ?— Yes. 

11026. Do you know he has been examined before this Committee ? — I have 
no doubt of it. 

1 1027. And your belief is, probably, he was not there long ? — No. 

11028. Why? — There were other police there. 

1 1 029. W as nut that liis place r — I do not think it was, exclusively. 

11030. Where were you sitting during that time ; within the booth ?— Within 
40 yards of the booth; I was sitting a portion of the time, and walking about a 
portion of the time. 

11031. How near were you to the gate?— I should say certainly within about 
eight or ten yards. 

1 1032. Would people have to pass you as they went to the poll ?— Yes, thev 
would, coming in that gate. 

U033. Did you keep your eye upon them ?— Not any way remarkably; I 
did not know the parties that came in generally. 

1 1034. May I ask whether you were dressed in your canonical dress ?— Just as 
I am dressed now. 

1 1035. Just as you are dressed now, not in canonicals? — Not unless you con- 
sider I am dressed in canonicals now. 

11036. Did you see Dr. 0 Mally, an aged gentleman, escorted by the police? 
— I never beard of such a person. 

11037. Let me ask you, do you mean you had not seen Mr. Sarsfield at the 
poll until about lo o’clock, or after 10 ?— I had not, to my recollection. 

11038. Are you prepared to say he was not there soon after eight? — I was 
not there until naif-past eight myself, and therefore I am not. 

1 1039. Did you see him there as early as half-past eight? — No. 

1 1 040. Y as Mr. Begley with you there at half-past eiglit ?— No, he was not. 

1 1 041 . You say it was a boy Mr. Sarsfield had got hold of ; what time of the 
day was it: — I said near one. 

1 1042. Just attend to tliis; do you know whether it was a boy ; you say it was 
a boy ?— He may be about 20 years of age. 

11043. Do you mean a grown boy ? — A grown lad ; a young man. 

11044* Powerful and strong? — Sufficiently so. 

1104.5. ^ suppose lie could throw a stone ? — I should imagine he could. 

11046. Did you understand, at the time, a policeman had arrested him with a 
stone in his hand ? — I did not. 

1 1047. Did you make any inquiry ? — I did not. 

1104S. Y hat made you interfere? — I did not interfere ; I walked over to see 

what 
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toy 'loose soraetiiing and went away, a.nd let the 

1 1049. When yon saw him, had Mr. Sarsheld got hold of the bov =-Yes 

1 1050. What was he doing ?-Pt,lling him very violently by thecoat 

,lVn°M' ™ inquiry ?-It was not neccessary to make inquiry 

When Mr. Sarsneld went otf and left him there. ^ 

1 1052. Were you in an excited and violent state Bv no means 

1 1053. And not at all angry r— Not at all angry. 

11054. I will just ask you, did you make any'" inquiry at ail ?— None whatever 
would°^^' ^""''’'*’“‘'=''^''1 you going to make' any inquiry =-I think I 

1 1056. What about ?-If .Mr. Sarsfield had pulled the boy towards the gate, I 
would have gone to inquire whv he did so. 

1 1 057 Why, do you not kno'w he is a magistrate ?— I do not think a magistrate 

has a right to commit a breach of the peace. " 

11058 It never came to yoar knowledge this boy h.id been throwing a stone 
and had been detected in the act ? — Certainly not. 

M059. made no inquiry? — No. 

11060. Why .should you suppose l\Ir. Sarsfield, a magistrate, was committinty 
a breach of the peace, when you saw him lay hold of the lad ?— I thou«lit I had 
explained, when I had met Mr. Sarsfield in the morning, I concluded liis*iiitention 
was to get up a riot, and I determined to watch him. 

IJ061. Will you tell me did you watch him? — Yes, I did. 

11062. Will you tell me what it was you had seen in Mr. Sarsfield, or what 
induced you to suppose he was determined to get up a riot ?— The extreme violence 
heshoweil when he came to the booth, about to o’clock, and suddenly disap- 
peaiiiig, and appearing with 50 troops ; his quick manner wlieti he drew up before 
the market, which there was no reason for doing. 

11063, You say he unnecessarily called the soldiers there, and from that vou 
thought he wished to get up a riot? — There was no necessity for the troons at 
the time. ^ 

11064. Would not the troops have kept any riot quiet ?— I presume they 'voulil 
have put it down. 

11065. 'I'hen would bringing troops excite.a riot ?— It cause<! the mob to rush 
to know what the reason was for the troop.s being called there. 

1 1066. Did you see them attack the troops? — By no means. 

11067. Did you see any soldiers pelted during the day? — No. 

11068. Not a stone thrown? — Not a stone thrown. 

1 1069. You were about in the streets ? — No. 

1 1070. I understood you so ? — I went at near two o’clock. 

11071. Then those streets were perfectly quiet.? — Perfectly quiet. 

31072. And the avenues quite safe for the voters to go up:— There u as no 
crowd at two o’clock; the crowd had dispersed, and besides, the polling was over. 

11073. Did you say this to Mr. Sarsfield, “ Whv are }'Ou dragging the man 
along in that way,” or words to that effect?—! do not think I said any such 
woids. 

11074. “What are you dragging him for,” or “ Why do you drag that man 
ID that way”? — He did not give me time to address him. 

11075. Did he then say the man was detected witii a stone, or with a stone In 
his hand, and he had him a prisoner? — No conversation of the kind took place 
between us. 

_ 11076. Nor anything that would bear that meaning? — Mr. Sarsfield was not 
in that courteous mood to enter into a conversation with me. 

1 1 077. Did any conversation of that kind pass between you and AJr. Sarsfield ? 
— None. 

11078. Nor any words to that efiect? — None whatever. 

11079. Did you, whilst you were at that polling place, at times hold up your 
hands, when you saw that there was a little confusion going on, to keep the 
people quiet ? — I did ; and desired them, and spoke loudly to them, not to make 
a noise, and keep quiet. 

11080. Did they obey you? — Sometimes they did, and sometimes not. 

1 1081. Had you influence over them ?- Over niauv I had ; over many I had 
not. 

528. 3 A 2 11082. I understand 



Rev. G. Brtviwn. 



If) Miy 1S53. 
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1 1 0S2. I understand the first question put to jou'was, “Did you take an interest 
and a part in this election” ? — I did. 

3 * J 1083. Did vou take a very warm interest ? — Most decidedly. 

1 1084. When did you begin first to take an interest in this election ? As soon 

as Serjeant Murphy came to canvass tlie people. 

1 1085. You have attended, I understand, two meetinos? Yes. 

I io86. At the People’s Hall ? — Yes. * 

1 10S7. Was the main part of your advice there, that you advised the people to 
be temperate ?— It was, and to vote for Slessrs. Murpljy and Fagan, as they were 
the men who M’ould represent their feelings best. 

no88. As to another meeting, were you present at a meeting at the Corn 
Market, at Finn Barrs Ward, on Monday evening, in the school-room in the 
oouth Monastery.' — Yes. 

110S9. That is not one of the meetings you have attended to ? — No. 

I I ogo. That is a third meeting you were at ?— Yes ; 1 think it preceded the 

Other two. ‘ 

ijopi. How many meetings were you at altogether ? — Four, 

U092. What was the other? — Afield meeting. 
tiO()3. Where was that? — Out near Lahana. 

nop4. Who had called that meeting together?—! think Mr. Favan • it was 
an extemporaneous meeting, as we call 3t, I tliink. ^ 

1 1095. W lint do you call an extemporaneous meeting? — A number of persons 
go and commence the meeting, not being advertised beforehand. 

11090. Do you mean without being^called together ?— On that Sunday some 
notice was given ; about half-an-liour’s notice. 

11097. M^liat day in the week ? — Sunday. 

1109S. Was that a large meeting? — A great number, 

1 1099. Was that the Sunday, the day before the polling ?— Yes. 

11100, Where was the notice given ; in the cluircli ?— No. 

1 1 101. VMiere ?— I cannot say ; it was generally rumoured about. 

11102. Did you hear the notice? — Yes, I did. 

would' be a "'‘“"’-I'' told me there 

In "I- ■ T-''" no notice had been given ?-No. I took a car and drove 

in the direction, and was there atl hour before the time. 

1 1 “oeting in the South Monaslerv ?— Yes. 

I preset ft ’rfa^ t-' ‘'nnk it was on Monday, the 5th of July ; 

11107. The Monday before the polling? — Yes. 

1 iioS. Was that to prepare fur ihe election ?— It was. 

1 nog. Wa-s it a very large meeting ?— Yes, the school’ was full, 
lino. Who was m the chair ; w,is Dr. Lyons?—! think Dr. Lyons 
mil. Was Mr. Fagan there ? — Yes, I think so. ^ 

11112. And Serjeant Murphy ?— Seijeant M urpliy I know was. 

11113. Did you make a sfieech there ! — Yes I did 

ExVmVnt k speech. It is extracted from the “ Cork 

ofirt he evtrr/''^ it ■ “ It was 

sec us ^t^X ;I'P present erisis that couUI draw you from your 

'd d voTsav I V" '’r >>^<1 '“W abstained.” 

UIO you say that?— Yes, I think SO, or nearly so. 

eveVtio!,LL’!“L“’J™'J *■= prettent erhis, that it demanded the strenuous 
rel" >“ endeavour to avert the 

lege I ai ih‘ : c™,rH aTI r “’® enjoyment of mere equal civic privi- 

had authoiSed V’'’"’’ “tsuring the meeting, that the bishop 

Alurnhv and TUr F tor the return of .VJr. Serjeant 

i waf in s ™ exeotly tell you what I said. 1 said 

rerurn of Mr sl ‘''"‘‘''P ‘“it “ decided interest in the 

thlt on! Pfgan. and I will tell you what 1 founded 

been on ttnd I will explain why; the bishop and I had 

ntmiate terms i S or 1 g years ; on that very day we happened to be 

taking 
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taking a a alk as a as frequently the case, and eur conversation turned upon the 
election, and I said ‘ I presutne, my lord, you take no further interest in this than 

" iSe::^h,‘'v’ should take 

n 1 19. What day was that?— The 5th of July, I think 

11120, That IS Ihe Monday preceding the polling?— I think it irasthat 

ni2i. Were you the only Roman-catholic priest present f—We werewalkino-- 

there were no persons but ourselves present. 

11122. I mean at the South Monastery meeting ?- No ; the curates of the 
parish ivere there; there were four or five others; it is next door to the house 
they live in. ' 

11123. What names ?-The Rev. Mr. O'Brien, Mr. Daly, Mr. Walsh, and mv 
self, who are the curates. ‘ J 

11124. Do you recollect Dr.Lyons, the chairman, making a speech ?— I donot 
think I was there when he made the speech. 

11125. Do you recollect Mr. Serjeant Murphy making a speech ?— Yes, I do. 
11120. Let me ask you in the same way ; this is the lano-tiEise ; it is «;uid to be 
exceedingly eloquent, and, if spoken so, it is : “ When clarknes's was abroad upon 
the face of the deep ; when the storm arose, when the lightnings o-Ieamed and the 
yawning surges threatened to engulf the noble vessefand the crew ; when her 
groaning frame-%vork quivered, and the tracery of her sails were rentto pieces, then 
it behoved tliein to jiut forth every power, to strain every sinew, to exert every enera-y 
to save themselves from destruction do you recollect that ? — Not a word of it. * 

1 1 127. Do you recollect some strong language of that description ?— No; I do 
not think I was attending to Serjeant Murphy’s speaking, 

13228. I ask you was this said, “They had heard the excellent practical advice 
given by iheii- chairman you said Dr. Lyons was chairman ?— Yes, I think so. 

1 1 1 29. “ He hoped, that when the hour of action had arrived, no recreant would 
be found” ?— I do not recollect that. 

11130. Here is something more : “ That non-electors were as interested as elec- 
tors ; and it was their province to see that' the electors did their duty did you 
hear that? — I do not recollect that; I do not think I was present when Serjeant 
Murphy was speaking; the place was intolerably hot, and I went out. 

11131. Have you any recollection of being present or not I was present when 
he commenced his speech, but I was not attending to him, and I went out. 

11332. Did the eloquence drive you out? — I have no taste for eloquence ; it 
Would drive me out as soon as anything. 

11133 - Did you hear anything about political organization and .King- Alfred, 
and of the frankpledge?— I did not. 

11134. Do you know a person of the na.me of Edward Uniack; I knew a 
person of the name of Uniack ; I do net know his Christian name. 

1 1 135. Were you at his house ? — I was, 

11136. When? — Frequently; he is one of our parishioners. 

11137* W’ere you there about the business of the election ? — 1 think not; I 
do not recollect ; his house is nearly opposite the booth ; I may have stood at the 
door; I am quite satisfied I was not in his house. 

11138. Were you there on the Sunday? — No. 

13339. *^he Sunday before the polling? — No. 

11140. At the door? — No. 

11141. Did you see any person go in ? — No. 

11142. Was that when you were at the door?— I do not think I was in the street 
frequently at ail that day, the Sunday. 

11 143. When do you recollect being somewhere about the door? — I w-as there 
frequently at tiie man’s door; lie is one of our parishioners, and I called upon him. 

1 1144. Did you ever go into his house? — Never inside beyond the shop. 

11 145. .^Viih reference to the business of the election .' — Never. 



Rev. G. BreitKCii. 
19 Msy 1853. 



Re-examined bv Mr. Overend. 

11 146. Now, with respect to Barrack-street Market, you were there, you say ; 
you saw no violence, and if Mr. Crowley has represented there was violence, you 
disagree wdth him in that statement; you never saw it? — I never saw it. 

11147. you say there was nobody jostled ; just describe what it was, will you? 
^^ereiy tlie crowd, as crowds of people will do, driving against one another with 
their shoulder. _ 

528. 3 A3 11148. Did 
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Bev. e. Uremia, t. 11148- Did )'ou see anytliiog like this : a person went up to poli, and the men 

““ — got round and prevented him getting up to the booth r— I saw no such thing 

‘0 - -a.v 1853. Ul4y. Was there any jostling that physically interfered with his coraino- un m 
the booth ? — None. ^ " 

J 11,50. What do you mean by jostling ?— A mob of people, as rude people 
will do, with their sltoulders. ^ r 

11151. Theie was no combined effort? — None whatever. 

11152. Within your view ?— Within my view, certainly not. 

11153- You have been asked with respect to the military; had you seen anv- 
thing that, in your judgment, called for the interference of the military 
Nothing w-hatever. ^ ' 

11154. What sort of conduct; describe as far as you can the conduct of the 
people up to tliat time?— The conduct was quiet; there was no noise, 110 gather- 
ing of people, up to the time the soldiers came. 

111.55- 'Yhat was their conduct after the soldiers came ; directly they came 
just desci ibe what it was ? — Shortly after they began making a noise. ’ 

1 1 15(1. What kind } — Shouting and huzzaing, and all that kind of nonsense. 

1 11.57. Was tliere any indication of bad feeling or bad will towards the voters ? 
—No ; tliere may have been a hiss, or something of that kind, or a groan ; I have 
lieard that. 

1115S. Nothing more than that? — Nothing more than a groan for Chatterton 
and a huzza for Murphy. 

11159, Tliose were the expressions made use of? — Yes. 

11160. Now, as to this occurrence with Mr.Sar.-field ; Mr.Sarsfield is a strong 
man, is he not? — I do not think he is a very strong man, 

I I 161. What was his conduct towards this young man? — Very violent, so far 
as tliat dragjjiiig; him. 

11162. Was there a crowd there ?— There was no crowd immediately where 1 
saw him. 

1 1 163. Did the crow d interfere at all ?— The thing was all over in a quarter of 
a minute ; there was no time, probably, 

1 1 104. Did you see the cars come up to the booth ?— Many ; not all. 

1 1 1 65. When the cars came up with the voters, what was the conduet of the 
people ? — There was a rush to see who they were, and there was a groan or a cheer. 

1 1 1 00. As the people were favourable or adverse to them ? Yes. 

11167. It was not an attack upon the car? — No; but only to ascertain the 
Kind ot person coming up, whether against them or for them. 

ni68. You have been asked, and it has been stated, that the soldiers were 
pelted ; now it may, 1 suppose, have happened, and you not have seen it ?— It is 
quite possible. 

n 169 But what you would describe is, you saw none ?— I did not hear of any 
soldiers being pelted there, and I saw none of it. 

11170. It has been suggested you had power over the mob ; that you could 
control them, and so on ; was there any occasion for you to intei-fere on behalf of 
the Conservative candidate ? — No. 

1 1171. Was there any necessity for your interfering on behalf of Messrs. Fagan 
and Murphy ?— Most decidedly not. 

11172. Was your object to keep the place quiet and orderly among your 
parishioners ihere? — Principally that. 



Examined by the Committee. 

J 1 173* From the position in which you were in the booth, could you see the 
avenues ea ing to the booth ? — I was not in the booth at all, except whilst poll- 
ing; Ijvas in the market-place ; I could see that. 

11 174. You could see outside? — I was between the gate and the booth, and 
could see both. 

AT ’ ^ ^ If ^ere was any throwing of stones outside, could you have seen it?— 
-Wot outside the market, 

111 / 6. Do you know whether there was a crowd outside? — I know there was; 
n there was any stone throwing there would have been a noise, and I would have 
gone out } I heard no noise. 

J1177* You heard of no violence to induce you to go out? — Not to induce me 
to go out. ^ ® 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Niolmlas Daniel Wurphn. was called io i and, havin. been sworn was 
Examined by Mr, James, as follows : " 

11178. YOU are a cousin of Mr. Serjeant Murphy’— I am 

11179. Are you a solicitor at Cork I 

Murpliy°? 3 ^was^'°'^ tnc election of Mr. Serieiint 

11181. You have been, probably, on all occasions on which the Seilean. has 
been returned for Cork r-I think so; yes, I am sure of it; quite certain 

'no P»“ “f Ml-- Serjeant Murphy 

confided to your care?— It was, entirely. 

f s ' and will you state, as nearly as you can, the period 

of Serjeant Murphys arrival m Cork before the election ?— Well, lie was at the 
Exhibition. 

11184. That would be on the 10th of June?— Yes. 

1 1 185, Did you conduct the canvass on the part of Serjeant Murphv • was it 
brought under your attention ? — It was. - * 

11186. What were the chances of Serjeant Murphv’s return; wa.s there ever 
any doubt about it ?— Never the must distant doubt of it. 

11187. I believe you have all the statistics here ?— I was assured so by the 
other Side, by Colonel Chalterton’s friends; in fact, it was a well-known and 
conceded fact. 



11188. That the Serjeant would he returned at the head of the poll r— Not the 
slightest doubt about it. 

11189. You have the statistics of the promises, and so on? — I have. 

11 190. And the result of those promises at the poll r — I have. 

11 lyi. Are those the documents which you prepared at the time ? I hold in 

my Imnd a return given to me from the several agents of the amount of promises 
tor the Liberal candidates, and the numbers polled for and against them. 

11192. Just state the result ? — 1 made it out in ray own handuntino- two da vs 
before the polling. ® - 

11193. That is the original paper ?— It is the original paper; I made it out 
for my own guidance, to go round to the various polling places, to see how they 
had gone on. I have divided the returns into separate wards, and one of my 
particular objects in making this out was, that I might know during the progress 
of the day how the polling was going on in each particular ward, so that if'^auy 
vyard was delayed I might hasten it, and calculate, according to the time the elec- 
tion would take place, to be quite certain of polling our men. The other object 
was to make out a return of those who were to vole for and agaiust us ; and 
those put down doubtful, and not included in the returns, and those put down 
against us ; the amount of those who were returned to me as positively certain to 
vote tor and who could vote, being present, was 1,339. ^ prepared a little fui ther 

m my ovyn office, a week before the election, primed books for everv single buoth 
and polling- place, and opposite every single name of every voter on tiie Register 
1 marked either ‘‘For,” “ Against,” “ Doubtful,” “ Absent,’’ “ Will nut vote,” and 
sofoith, and it is from that I have taken this: ‘‘For, 1,339; 794 ; 

householders and rated occupic'rs, 350, and freemen ; total, 1,144; not included 
IQ the canvass returns, ii6; doubtful or not to vote, 121 ; cannot or will not 
vote,” is what I have it. 



11194. Have you a return of the actual votes, with reference to tiiat list r — I 
find the actual votes for and against us, as they appear on the record of the poll, 
to be 1,246 for, and 898 against ; but I find that out of the 1,339, " ^ Pot 

dovyn prior to the election to vote lor us, there were 207 who abstained from 
voting of that 1,339 altogether ; and I find, on the other hand, of the 1,144 whom 
I put down to vote against us, that there were 277 abstained from voting; then, 
on the other hand, I find that of those marked against us, and of those who would 
not vote, or might have done, there were 70. 

11195. By the Committee.] That is, out of the 121 and out of the n6? — Yes, 
out of those, 70 did vote ; that is confined only to 12 booths ; there were 70 voted 
for us; I have not been able to make up the return of the other four booths, 
ocause I gave out to my inspector 16 for the householders; for the 16 booths I 
gave out books, and I have only got back 12. 

11196. Mr, J’awies.] Was there ever any doubt at all, as far as you could arrive 
528. 3 A 4 at 



Mr. 

y- U. .Murphy. 



19 May 1S53. 
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at any data, of Serjeant Murphy’s success ?— I never had the slightest doubt and 
I never heard of any. ' ’ 

11197. At that time there was but one candidate, Colonel Chalterton ? Yes 

11198. Had you a.scertained, at that time, the contest would be between Mr 
Fagan and Colonel Chatterton practically ?— Practically. * * 

111 99. You say this was stated to you, and conceded by the other side, by the 
friends of Colonel Chatterton ? — It was a uotorioiis fact in the city. ' 

u-ioo. Do you remember the polling-day, the Monday ?— I do. 

11201. Where do you reside? — I reside about three miles from Cork. 

11202. Where is your ofBcer— In tlie South Mall, immediately opposite the 
National Bank, to which I am solicitor in Cork. 

11203. Were you la Cork upon the Sunday; did you sleep in Cork on the 
Sunday night ? — No. 

11204. What time did you get into Cork on the Monday morning?— I came in 
about lialf-past five or a quarter to six ; I drove in a car, and I met Mr. Abraham 
Chatterton and Mr. Hedges Eyre Chatterton, and we ail came into the town 
together on ray car to conduct the election. 

11205. Did* you, up to that time that you came into Cork, observe anythiiifr like 
any organization oi any rnoh or riot, or anything of that kind ?— Not the sli*rhtest • 
m fact, when I came in the morning, about six or half-past six, I did no” see a 
human being in the streets. 

^ 1 1206. I ask you, liad you personally any reason to believe there was to be the 
interference of any organized riot in any way, with the view of obstructing the 
election r Not the most distant ; quite the contrary ; such a thing was not 
necessary. ° 

11207. Was there, upon Serjeant Murphy’s behalf any necessity for it?— Quite 

the contrary ; it was my duty and interest to have everything as quiet as possible; 
we vvere perfectly sure of the election, and there was no occasion for anything 
like n; on the contrary, anything of the kind would tend to injure us more than 
serve us. 

1 1 208. We have heard from Mr. Beamish, Mr. Jones, and other witnesses, that 
the excitement in the public mind of Cork was very much added to by the fact 01 
the otockport riots ? — Doubtless; it was very great. 

wTd '''Si'?— I 'hiiik I went to the Harpur-laiie 

It2i0. About ivhat time were you there?— I think about half-past eisht or a 
quarter to nine. 

11211. Did you go alone, or in company with any person ?— I really fomet ; I 
tliiiik 1 met Dr. Lyons as I was walking into the booth. 

11212. Did you find the polling going on?-Yes ; there were few people there, 
except they were voters. 

U213. How long did you remain there?— I staid there, I think, about a quarter 
of an hour. ^ 

, obstruction or any prevention of the access of voters 

of the booths except in the immediate vicinity 

11215. What booth did yon visit nextf-I really do not recollect. 

11210. Did you visit them all during the day ?— I did. 

11217. What were you chiefly engaged in during the day.?— I was chiefiy 
engaged in this way : I had in the morning, and only for that mornino-, criveii the 
various booths books to the various inspectors and check-clerks, and then, after 
that was done, I went into Castle-street, to a place called the People’s Hall, a 
arge p ace, a arge room, and there was a clerk of mine whom 1 requested to 
remain tliere, for ihe purpose of being present when I wanted to have any writing 
done, and receiving and making up any tally returns, which were seat in very 
.rreplarly durmg the day ; I recollect now the next booth I went to perfectly 
well ; ,t was the Shandon Market, Lee Ward j w hile I was at this house in Castlek 
stieet, a gentleman came to me and stated, that from the obstruction, the 
systematic ob.structrou that had begun to be olfered by Colonel Chattel-ton’s agents 
to the polling in the Shandon Market, he felt it would be utterly impossible that 
the Liberal party could by possibility poll their men that day. 

P'"! P'® market?— In consequence of this I went to the 

market with this paper, which I had prepared on purpose to enable me to judge 

whether 
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•nhntlier tbe number of people who bad come would bo polled out dmin<r the d ie 
even notwithstanding the alleged obstruction. ‘ ® ™ ’ 

11219. "What was tlje obstruction comnlained nfi _Tia«. 1 . 

to spend as much time as possible in poliinw Lir own voteT s T' “ “ 

£S.“ip,s-K: t.K 'aS's 

Uelch was ; of course subsequently, about nine or a little after nine o’clock tl ; 
lias m the moinmg ; I remained at the table standing about eight or fen minutes 

SrXf 1 all ™ »"'■ ' -tlTy did oLse-ve 

that whdt ba been represented to me was perfeetlv true. 

11221. kV hat did you find?— Colonel Chattertou's ao-ents had the nrinfed 
wl‘ tharotT“^d o-r “gents bad from met the custom and practice 

biouw fn one should come up at each side ,■ my inspector, for instance 

thrdMidv nr 7 d 1“"^^ I P"‘ “I' "“"’e nailed out, anti 

ufwifVh'™" ‘ Chatterton’s inspectors after find- 

ing out .1 1 at bis name was ; suppose bis name was John Murphy, then they looked 

forth’and af *'’ 7 , “""‘her John Murphy they asked if that was l.e^ and so 

doTn rj I ri/^! 'T® 'he name had been taken 

down, Colonel Clialterton s inspector put the oath to him; that was about 
nine o ciocK. 

11222. Is that the first occasion at any booth you heard of the oaths beinw 
putr — i saw them. ° 

11223 la that the first time you observed upon Colonel Cbatlerton’s side an 
organized system of putting the oalhs?— The first time I recollect it 

11224. What oaths were put ?_The polliiig- oath and the identity oath : it 
might be the bribery oath ; 1 do not recollect particularly what were' the oalhs 
that were put. 

11225. That you found goimi on? — Yes. 

11226. What then ? — \Vlieu their own voters were brou_«ht up, suppose it was 
John Martin, there would be a number opposite his name, but instead of cal!in<'- 
out tlie number they would call out John Marlin, and our inspector would ask the 
deputy ; Mr. Welsh would ask, “What number is it r" and a miniue or two would 
be spent in findings out the number, and so onj that kind of delay was practised. 

11227. They not only put the oath to your voters, but for delay put the oath to 
their own; did they put the oath to their own voters?— My own impression de- 
cidedly is, they put tlie oath to their oun voters. 

11228. Were you at that market after the adjournment, do you remember? 

I did not hear of the adjournment till about 12 o’clock; I went there about two 
o’clock, afterwards. 

11229. During the whole of your journey or circuit, did you at any booth 
observe the voting to be obstructed ? — No, I did not observe the votin® obstructed 
at any booth ; in some places there were a great many crowds of people about, 
but no obstruction to the poll, no further than in any election 1 have seen. 

11230. I believe there was a considerable concourse of people ? — Yes, there 
was a considerable concourse of people. 

11231. You were about, you say, the whole of the day? — More or less, I was. 
11232. Did you observe the conduct yourself; it has been stated by Mr. Gore 
Jones, there was a feeling of bitterness towards the military ; did you observe the 
conduct and the feeling of people towards the military? — I did not see Mr. Jones 
but once during all my peregrinations; he was riding at the head of a troop of 
dragoons, and I was driving on a car. 

11233. Did you, during the whole of the day, in your excursions, see any stones 
thrown, or not?— Once, about half-past three or a quarter to four, they were thrown 
at myself and another gentlemen with me. 

11234. Where was that ? — It was in ilie St. Patrick’s Ward, I think. 

11235. W’ere yon upon a car ? — No; it was about a quarter past three or a 
quarter to four, I aas in one of the booths; a voter had come up to vute for 
Colonel Chatterton, and did vote for Colonel Ciiatterton ; there \’ins a crowd 
3 B of 
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of women outside the lean-to in this very large market ; they were dancing and 
scrcecliing, and the [)olice were there, and the mounted police were there ; and this 
gentleman ap|>efi.red a little frightened, and on his coming out with me he o-ot a 
little knock on the head ; he walked out with me, and four or five women, rather 
drunk, I think, followed us down the street, and one or two of them must have 
thrown stones, for I got a little touch ; there was nothing to hurt me. 

1 1236. Was that all you saw of stone-throwing ?— Yes, that was all I saw. 

11237. Do you agree with Mr. Fitzsimons that the election was practically 
decided by 11 o’clock.?— I have not the least doubt of it 5 it was practically 
decided at nine o’clock. 

11238. He says the rural voters upon whom they relied, deceived them ; those 
rural voiers are Catholics? — Most of them; principally so. 

11239. being under Protestant landlords ?— More or less; some Protestants 
and some Catholics. 

1 1 240. Did more of them vote for you than you had anticipated ? — Certainly not. 

11241. How was their voting? — By going through the lists, whicli I have, I 
could find it out. 

11242. Take them shortly as a body, what i.s about the number of rural voters? 
— I could not tell you now, but I could ascertain it ; I know the number of rated 
occupiers ; that includes tlic rural voters whom I put down myself; the number 
was 1,289, number J put doirn for the other side was'794, totally inde- 

pendent of the 116 and 121. 

11243. reference to those oaths, was it after Colonel Cbutterton’s agents 
had commenced putting the two oaths that the agents on your side resorted to it ? 
— 1 cun not aware that iny inspectors put the oaths to anybody on the other side ; 
on the contrary, I did not want to have it done at all. 

11244. have heard ot its Iieing put at the court-house? — Mr. O’Connell 
put them there ; I understood they w-cre put to the Roman-catholics. 

11245. Did you give orders generally that they should be put ? — No. 

11246. You found it had been commenced at that booth ? — I must .state this, 
that as a matter of tactique I am very well aware that both parties would do it in 
any booth where tlie strength preponderated against them ; if they wanted to delay, 
they would put the oaths not only to their own voters, but to the opposite party, 
to gain time; but as a matter of offence such a thing was not intended by either 
party; they could have no object in doing it offensively, I should say; that was my 
opinion, a right-minded man would not. 

11247. About what time did you first see Serjeant Murphy upon that dav ? — 
I really do not recollect that I saw him ; I cannot say. 

1 1248. Did he come into Code till late in the day ? — Mv impression is, I did 
not see him til! four or five o’clock, till the poll was over. 

1 1 249* Do you know the man TToomey ? — I never saw Toomey in the course of 
of my lite till he appeared in this room, e.vcept in the court-house on a trial with 
Mr. Burke, and 1 asked the man to be pointed out to tne. 

11250. Were you upon a car with Mr. Burke at his house about 12 o’clock 
upon the polling day r— I was not. 

11251. Weie you ever at his house upon a car, or near his house, stopping 
while Mr. Burke went into his house ?— I never was at his house in the course of 
iny life m a car, nor on my legs, nor did I know there was such a man or such a 
house in Cork. I never heard of it till the election was over. 

1 1252. Were you outside the house on a car when Mr. Burke went in ? — No. 

11353. And did you liear Mr. Burke say, “Are you entertaining the voters 
according to my orders?” or were you there at all?— I was not there. I never 
heard ot Mr. Burke entertaining the voters until after the election was over, if he 
did entertain them. 

understand that it was at his store the polling 
took place .—-rhere was a very large corn store, that would hold 1,000 people, or 
more, extending from King-street to Patrick’s-quay, and, I believe, running 
parallel witlyhe saw-mills ; the sub-sheriff got it for nothing. 

ii255. Was Mr. Burke an agent, or did you delegate *to him the conduct of 
the election Most decidedly not; there was no- single agent except myself, 
except the inspectors I appointed on the morning ; the entire election was 
managed by myself exclusively and altogether. 

1 ] 256. Were you cognizant in any way of Mr. Burke having given entertaiu- 

Dient 
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iirem to the comitry voters or the to«n voters, or anything of the t-Vot 
tlie most remote degree. I never heard of it till alter. 

1 1 2.57. Nor of Mr. Mahoney giving orders, as has been sworn to ’ Never 

ll25h. Nor any person ? — Nor any person. 

112.59. JTarl any person, such as we have heard of, any authority deputed to him 
for the eomluct of the election ?— No, neither directly nor iiidirectiv. 

11260. Dill yon m any way sanction any treating or refreshment to voters > 

Quite tlie coiurarv. 

1 11261. Did M\\ Sovjcaiit Murphy and Mr. Faj^aii o;ive directions, orders or 
requests nit her, upon that matter to evei-ybody ?— I i, ear'd ihom do so. ' 

_ 1 1 20i. 1' hat vvere they?~I heard wliat took place on ?ai occasion two or three 
tlays before Hic election. Some one said, “Vvouid there be anv luirm to "ive ai'v 
dnidc to anybody ? ” “ Decidedly so ; give nothing, not a sixiienny-wcrth • and 
so far from countenancing it, we uirectlv beg that nothing of ibe-kind mav be 
done. 

1126.5. ^Vhat were ihe expenses of the election ?— They did not come 
to (.100 i. 

1 1264. I mean of both r,andidate.s r — Both candidates ; the entire exnense of 
every- kind. ' 

11265. I believe Mr. Serjeant Murphy contributed 300/., and Mr Fao-tin 
300 /. ? — Yes. ® 



11266. How was that money generally distributed; can you tell the Com- 
mittee ? — I cannot tell. 

11267. ere there legal agents ? — There were Jesal agents. I paid, I think, 
1 80 /. to the legal agents ; the poll-clerks’ sheriff’s "expenses were 8o L or qo L • 
there was car-hire, about 150/., I think. “ * ’ 

1126s. Stationery? — Stationery, 

11269. And your own?— Yes; and scrivenery, and the messengers and 
runners, and various things. 

11270. Was there any expense, or a farthing paid, or are you liable to pay 
one farthing, for any treating or entertainment to voters '? — Not one penm-, of an v 
naliire or kind. 

11271. If Mr. Burke had given any entertainment, was it done without vour 
knowledge? — Most unqiiesiionably ; decidedly; I never heard of it. 

1 1272. When did you first hear of it, that this man Toomey summoned Mr. 
Burke to the court r — I forget wiien it was ; some time after the” election. 



:-fr. 

y. D. Miirjhi:. 
ly May I 853. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Seijeant King/ake. 

11273. Edmund Burke is a cousin of Mr. Seijeant Murphy’s r— He is 
married to a cousin. 

1 1 274. He took an interest in the election ? — To be sure. 

1127.5. Did you see him frequently? — I did. 

1 1 276. On the siilyect of the election r — Ko, indeed. 

11277. Did you see him frequently, and converse with him on the matter of 
the election ? — Never; when I met him I dare say I talked to him. 

11278. Were you aware he was active on the polling-day in bringing votes to 
the poll ?— Not till afterwards. I did not see him till three or four o^clo”k on the 
polling-dav. 

11279. How did you find out afterwards? — I heard it. 

11280. You did not see him? — I do not recollect seeing him till three or four 
o’clock ; Mr. Burke. 

11281. ILul you interviews on the subject-matter of the election before the 
polling-dav? — I might have had. 

11282. Did you; have you any recollection of having interviews wiih him 
with reference to the election? — No; I have no recollection of having Interviews 
with him purposely fixed for the purpose of the election. 

11283. you conversation with him with reference to it? — Most likely. 

11284. Can you tail me about the nature of the conversation ; was it about 
arranging or bringing voters to the poll ? — No. 

1 1285. Had he a list of voters ? — I do not know. 

11286. Did you see any? — No. 

1 1287. Did he submit any to you? — I do not recollect that he asked for lists 
of voters in the separate wards. 

5 -S. 3 B 2 1128S. Did 
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11288. Did he return to you the number of the voters in his ward ? He 

did not. 

11280. What is his ward ? — Glanmire Ward. 

11290. Had you committees in different places ? — Wc had no coinmiltees. 

11291. \ou say “we”? — I mean the candidates and myself. 

11292. Were these associations of individuals for the purpose of reflulatino* 
the matters of election in each ward ? — An association of individuals who came 
together voluntarily for the purpose of taking an interest in the election. 

11293. And managing for the purposes of the ward for the bringing up voters? 
I presume that was part of their arrangement, but I do not know. 

1 1 2Q4- Had they a place of meeting ? — I presume they had. 

1 1 295. Did you attend yourself any of them ? — None. 

11296. How did it come to your knowledge there were such? — There were 
public meetings of the citizens of Cork. 

11297. How did it come to your knowledge ? — By the public meetings of the 
citizens of Cork that took place. ° 

1 129S. Were you present at them ? — I think I was present at one. 

1 1 299. Where?— A place called the People’s Hall. 

1 1300. When was that? — bometinie previous to the election. 

11301. What was the object of the meeting ?— It was a meeting of 2,000 or 
3>ooo people; one of the very largest meetings, perhajis. 

11302. Did you collect, irora something that passed there, there would be 
associations of tlie different wards? — Yes. 

11303. Was it so resolved at that meeting? — I presume so. 

11304. In voiir presence was it resolved there should be associations iu eacli 
ward, that those gentlemen should do their best for the return of the Sitting 
Members?— I think it was determined in the ward by the whole body of people 
in It, that they should associate and take an interest in the election, and look after, 
of course, all the voters within their districts ; I presume so. 

^1305-. Was that made the subject of a resolution at that ineetinff Verv 
probably it was. ° ^ 

1 1306. I am asking you ? — Very probably. 

1 1307. Can you tel! me who proposed that resolution?—! cannot. 

11308. M as Mr. Seijeant Murphy present ?— I should say so. 

1 1309‘ -A-ud Mr. Fagan ? — I should sav he was. 

11310 Is that all the knowiedije you have of what was doni.' U|)0n that reso- 
lution, with reference to llie formation of the committees r— I have no knowledge, 
directly or indirectly, whatever, of anything done hy any ;;entlemen on cominit- 

cs, in puisiiance of any resoluuon ; if there were committee-rooms I did not 
know where they were; I did not "o to any one. 

11311. Do you know a paper called “The Cork Examiner ? "—Yes. 

11312. Do you take itin? — No. 

11313. Do you reail it?— I do, I dare say. 
a , f ''’'S “d™«isernent brought to your notice : “ City Election At 

Pennie’ Hail Custom-house and Glanmire Wards, held at the 

Girnmire « ' ™ H a”® Ednmnd Burke in the 

Glanmiie H arti ?— He resides in Glanmire Ward. 

Esi'-^'emndShu'^f '!><= chair i-Proposed by M. H. Coiiwav, 

such a'crid ^ ^ ■E'q--— 'St- Kesolved, That we feel bound, at 

re-urn n. V “‘““t and united efforts to secure the 

I'a-an " -n!. '■<'P‘«<intatives, of .Serjeant Murphy and William 

solved-Tiv f in f l'“°lntion, and read this to you “ Re- 

to let \s wnrfl’rn object, tlie following gentlemen are requested 

Edn mu ^ ^ each«ard, with power to Idd to their numbers: 

— lliavenot ' ^ -lahony, and others. Have you any knowledge of that ? 

lhe*l4opie’s*^Hair'^^ l»'t^sent at the meeting?—! was present at a meeting in 

I did^‘'’ advertisement?-! cannot say, but it is possible 

su.lh'frLlmim'1a.f PopZl.^ ^ 

U319. Vas it ciirried ?— 1 presume it was. 

11320. You 
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shouI^'s°avl“ M'-- Murphvancl M,-. Fagan ?-I 

bnlllnveno^retrZ;; 7 Ltg^^^^^^^ is very po.ible ; I l.ree rea.l this; 
so ;’ ?n?vir 

u'io 6 It'',lTl‘‘l"'1 “ P'-esume so; it is so stated there. 

,„ittees1-virii™^^^^^^^ 'neetmg youtvereat, there should he ward com- 

1 1329. Were lljcy cognizant of it ?— I presume so. 

tell -if ™n Vr ^solution proposed and carried ?-I suppose so, but I cannot 
tell. It 3rou a»k my upinion, I sliouid say that. 

1 15 f,’ W'lf ''” 7 ' 5 '°“ *“‘‘® --Tlie “Southern Reporter.” 

I som« 7 es bo/ y°“'' “"■" ■'» •— 

11333. Here it is '.—{Imnding a pape 7 - to the Witness).— \ see it. 
mire Wa;rl“°. 7 p ‘i Ward Committees,” “Gian- 

mire Wat d, “ Edmund Burke”.?— Committees. 

1 13 . 35 - If you please, “ to act as ward committees that is so ? — Yes 
11336- “For each ward”?— Yea. 

1 1337 - ‘; With power to add to their numbers ” ?-Yes ; and I was very wlad 
to have their assistance. ’ ® 

MiVlfeic’ i^Yes°" I'Kise ““mes “Edmund Burke und James 

'? 69 - ^ i‘ <“*' granted, there is no doubt that was brought to vom- 
attentiun? — Very possibly it was. ^ 

11^40. Do you entertain a doubt of it.' — I do not entertain any doubt that I 
saw It, probably. 

1 i 34 i> Can you tell me who put it in the paper ?— No. 

11342. Have you paid fur it r— Not that I am aware of, 

newspaper advertisements, or are they still un- 
paid ? — I paid for some of the advertisements. 

1 1344- Have you paid for that amongst the rest ?— I do not know, 

^1345* Have you got the bill here? — No. 

11346. Why did you leave it behind ?— I never thought about it. 

11347- Have you the least doubt about it; you have included it in the pay- 
ment:— I presume, as a matter of course, whatever advertisemenUs and candidates’ 
addresses, and everything else, is jiaid for. 

1 ) 348- I ask you about that ; do you entertain a doubt ? — I do entertain a 
great doubt. 

1 1 349. Why ?— Because the ward committees made a subscription to pav tlieir 
own expenses, and it is very possible they paid for that themselves ; I do enter- 
tain very great doubt about it. 

' 13.50. Was it vvitli tlie full knowledge and approbation of Mr. Fao-aii and 
Mr. Serjeant Murpliy, the appointment of these ward committees? — I sliould sav 
they had no hand nor part in the appointment of the cummittee. 

11351- Not the selection of the individuals? — I am decidedly of opinion thev 
had not. ^ ^ 

1 13,52. Was it so resolved at the nieeting?— It is very probable it was. 

11353 - ^ ou have told me they were appointed at the meeting when you were 
present r — I did not say I heard the resolution; if you wish me to dvemv opinion 
■i Will give it. o - r 

11354- I must ask you pointedly; you have said you were glad to have their 
assistance?— Decidedly so. 

1 1355- Were you present at the meeting when die resolution was come to, at 
the People's Hall, thatw'arrl committees should be appointed in eacli ward, to do 
^eir best for the leturn of the Members ? — I was pre.sent at a meetins: in the 
People’s Hall, decidedly. 

333 11356. When 
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Mr. 11 35 ^^- When there «as a proposal of that kind? — When the candidates 

y. D. Murphy, addressed the people, and I presume, as it is in the paper, that that resolution was 

assented at the meeting ; but whether viva voce or put in as an advertisement 

19 May 1853. afterwards, I cannot tefl. 

11357. Have you had a notice; I think you have bad a notice to produce all 
accounts betbre tliis Committee? — I do nut know, 

11358. Ves, I am told so, every account appertaining- to the election? — I do 
not know that. 

?\ir. James stated that he would admit the notice. 

11350. Mr. Serjeant KinglctJie^ Then, I ask you, do you produce the accounts 
with rererence to this election, that we may see, iu fact, whether tliose advertise- 
niems are included : do you produce them ? — I do not. 

11360. Have you left them all at home ? — Whatever I have. 

11361. AVere auy of them sent to any one else? — I am not aware. 

. 11362. Are all the expenses of the election paid, or are there any outstanding? 
— All the expenses of the (dcction are paid, .save and except whatever may [)e due 
to myself, or something of that kind. 

1 1363. Who was the treasurer was there a treasurer appointed ? — The money 
that was paid by the two candidates was put into the hands of Dr. Lyons. 

1 1364. Is he here? — He is in town. 

1 1365. Has he been in this cominitiee-room to-day ? — I did not see him. 

1 1366. I thought I heard his name called yesterday as a witness ? — I do not 
know. 

11367. The day before yesterday? — Very possibly. 

11368. He was treasurer r — He received the 600/. 

11369. Let me understand that ; I cannot quite make out about the 600?. ; I 
thought you said you had the sole conduct; what, had you a sum for agents 
then ; were there agents ? — I appointed inspectors, what are called agents, in the 
several bootiis. 

11370. What was the sum you paid them? — I think 180/. 

11371. And cars, how much? — £.150; I think about that. 

11372. What were the cars naedfor? — The}’’ were used for the purpose, on the 
morning of the polling, to bring in voters, out-volers, into the town, and driving 
about the town. 

H 373 - W'hat is the extreme distance of anyone of the rural wards ? — Seven 
miles distant. 

11374. From what part? — From the centre of the city, 

. 11375 - How far is Whitccburch ; three miles and a half? — I should say 
Wliitechurch is nearer ; I do not know the distance. 

1 1 3 / 6 * Were the cars employed on the Sunday us well as on the Monday ? — 
I had nothing to do with the arrangement of the cars. 

11377* that arrangement? — I think Mr. Fagan had. 

11378. Himself -I think so ; I do not know; I had nothing to do with 
them. 

1 ‘ 3 " 9 - Fagan, you think, had ; did you sec Mr. Fagan upon the subject j 
why do you say he had the management ? — He took a very great interest in it. 

11380, Who? — Mr. Fagan. 

11381. About bringing in the out-voters ? — Having the cars, and having- them 
stationed at the various places. 

1 13^-* Very anxious ? — Naturally anxious, decidedly. 

11383* Was he up early in the morning ? — Ho was up early in the morning. 

11384, \ou were up earlv in the morning ; did you see Mr. Fagan up early in 
the inorninii ? — J. forget n-heu I saw liini. 

,11385* He was very busy, was he, about the cars, you say, particularly? — Pre- 
viously about arranging that ; I believe he was anxious to save as much moneyas 
ever he could. 

1 1386. W hat was the earliest time you s-aw him up ? — I cannot say what period 
of the day of the election I saw him. 

1 1387. lou say you came in early? — Yes. 

1138S. £.150 seems a rather stiff sum fur cars?— I think not j I dare say 
there were 70 or 80 cars. 

11389. Were 
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-.V sc..,e of 

11390 Was that a mattoi- of Mr Fagan’s arraiigemeiit .--I understand it rvas 
one tor the |i,irpose ot preventnig fellows who were reallv not hired for the n„r! 
poses of the election, saving- they were, and coming attenvirds to claim to he paid ■ 
the object of It was lhat no person except a person whose car was so wanted 
sliouli.1 come and claim payment. <i‘ucu 

11391. MTio made dial ingenious arrangement f— I do not know; I heard it. 
1139-2. Was il Mr. Fagan? — I cannot tell, indeed. 

_ 11393 - Hovv did you make up the rest of the amount; iSo/. and i-^o^ that 

IS 330/. ; iiow do you make up the rest ; So/, for the sheriff, that would make uo 
410/.; now, the 190/..- — I cannot tell; there were messenuers, aud various 
expenses. 

1 1394. Have yon not any of your accounts here Mo ; I may Ijave in town. 
11395. 1 wisli to know, have you the accounts in London, or are thev at Cork ? 
— Ihe accounts were very simple. 

11396. Wliether they are simple or complex, the question is, are they in 
London or Cork .-—I have accounts heie, not in the house; I will produce ever- 
account I have. 



11397. Have you the accounts in London of this election, to be produced 
before the Committee?—! think I have wiiatcver accounts I liave here. 

11398. Is it an account that has been rendered to vuu ; I want the bills- 

Ihere were no bills rendered to me. 



1 1399. Did you pay the cars, and so on, without any bills r—Ti;ev were paid in 
pursuance ot_an arrangement about the price of them made by Mr. Ri^an. 
i 1400. \V ho did you hand the money over to r — I did not nav it. 

11401. U bo did r — Dr. Lyons. ‘ 

1 1402. Is he an agent ? — I do not know ; I only know there was never so cheap 
a contested election. ^ 

1 £403. With reterence to your list of promises, you say thev were 1,330 ? Ves, 

the aijsoiute promises. 

1 1404- Did that include the Whitechurcli voters ?— I could tell you by referrino- 
to the books. ” ® 

1 t 4 *V 5 - I should like to know it very much ? — I should sav it did. 

11406. When was that made ; we heard of Mr. Serjeant' Murphy bein-r there 
the liay before the polling ?— Yes. ^ . o 

1 1407. Taking down the names ; was your return made up after that? — Prior 
10 it. I was perfectly certain of tiie Whitechurch voters. Mr. Wiseman was in 
ray office a month before the election, and he told me he would bring in every 
single one of them to vote for Mr. Serjeant Murphy. 

11408. He seems to change his mind?— He told me not one of them should 
vote for Colonel Chatterton, because he left a bill of his unpaid at tlic previous 
election, and he was not the only gentleman whose bill was left unpaid. 

11409. Upon your list you have 1,144 against your — One ihousfind one 
hundred and forty-tour marked down as reported to me who might vote against 
us; and if tliere was a doubt of their being against us, they were put down 
against us. 

1 1410. There are 115 not included at all? — There are 1 16 and 121. 



11411. Doubtful 121, and uGthatare not put down ? — That were not in the 
returns; that were of our own party, but who had not been seen bv the can- 
'■as,ser.s, and I did not put them down in my calculation, lium abundant caution, 
though I knew they .would vote for us. 

11412. Out of the 1,339, ^ understand 207 abstained from voting? — Who 
abstained from voting. I could have polled 100 of them with the greatest ease 
that day ; and out of the 277 who did not vote for the other side, I found 106 
ivere absent from Cork that dav, or dead, or holding olEces. I have the names 
of all, 

11413. Yon are aware that Colonel Chatterton had at the Court-house, the 
freemen’s polling places, a great majority ? — I allowed 350, and he polled 313. 

11414. Did you hear Mr. O’Connell examined as to liow he came to administer 
ibe personation and the bribery oath early on tliat day ? — ^Y'es. 

11415. How came that? — I should fancy it was bis own act; he had a dis- 
cretion of liis own. 

528. 3B4 11416. I must 
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11410. I must put this to youj yon do not mean seriously to represent at iinv 
of those bootlis Colonel Clialterton's own agent administered the bribery and per- 
sonation oaths to his own voters'? — I saw it in the leeward ; I think so/ 

11417. Mention the names of the voters ? — I could not mention the voters. 

11418. The name of the person who administered it? — I tiiink Mr. Morrison; 
there was no disguise about it ; it was a conceded practice. 

11419. A conceded practice, how? — Where our strength was greatest, there it 
was an object to delay our voters to give time for the freetnen in the freemen’s 
booth to vote for Colonel Chaltertoii. It was a matter of tactique to delay our 
voters. I do not complain of it. 

11420. Yonr expression was, every device had been used by Colonel Chat- 
terion’.s agent to promote obstacles to the voting? — I would have done the same 
if 1 was in the same position, very probably. 

11421. 1 'otir agent did at the time at the freemen’s booth ? — I understand Mr. 
0 Connell did, but I did not carry it into effect ; there was ample time to poll 
all ihe voters. 

11422. Where things are going on comfortably, can you tell me how many in 
practice you can poll in an hour uith comfort and convenience? — 1 sliould sav 
in the way in wliich the thing was going on, the oaths being put, I should .-av 
20 to 2.5. 

TI423. Whore ? — In any of those booths in that way ; but I could poll a great 
many more if the oaths were not put, and the voters come up quickly.' 

Re-examined by Mr. James. 

1 1424. You say was a meeting at the People’s Hall, w here nearly 2,000 
people were present? — The place was crammed as full us it would iiold. 

11425. The tormation of those associations or ward comniittces. did that 
emanate from themselves r — Decidedly. 

1 1426. Did you select or nominate any persons at all upon the co-nmittee? — 
Not a single name. 

11427. I see one of the resolutions, the tljird, is, “ Tliat a ward fund be raised 
in each of the two wards, in order to defray any incidental expenses that may be 
incuried by the ward conunittee, or in connexion with the meeting”? — Yes. 

11428. I would ask V(ju had you the control of, or did you contribute any 
money to tliose meetings ? — I had nothing whatever to do with them ; I was there 
as part of the puijlic, very naturally an.xious to do all 1 could, and watch tlie course 
of the proceedings. 

ii4i;g. You did nothing? — No. 

11430. You selected no names? — No. 

1143 *- Too supplied them with no funds? — No. 

1 * 43 --_ Ami the committee might consist ofmanv hundreds of people through- 
out the city ? — -It was a committee wiih power to add to their numbei', 10 men in 
each ward, fur instance, would take charge of a district. In fact they were com- 
mittees that had been standing ever sin'ee the Municipal Corporation Act came 
into operation ; it is quite a usual thing in Cork ; there is a municipal election 
every year, and they are self-elected committees, and my belief is, those were 
portions ot the old staff in Cork the last 10 years, and they met together, as they 
do upon every important occasion. 

^ ’ 433 ‘ And subscribe dieir own funds ? — And subscribe their own funds. 

11434. Do you know yourself of one single farthing being allocated from this 
sum ot money to any expense which had been incurred in anv wav, directlv or in- 
directly — No. 

T ^ ^ notice of the produce of the accounts was served in 

lionclon ^ think Mr. Coppock told me there was such a notice. 

.^'43 • Eveiytliing you have, you will produce to-morrow morning? — Every- 

mg, HI fact I have no accounts. I will look over my papers, and whatever I 
have I will produce. 

Examined by the Conmittec. 

ii 4 .) 7 - ^Yere you the agent for Mr. Fagan? — I conducted the election lor 

DOih. 

1 5438. Mr. Fagan had no other agent but yourself?— I am not aware. 

^* 4 . 3 . 0 - No one communicated witli you on the part ol Mr Ea<'an, but Jlr. 
Fagiiii liimself?— No. r a 

11440. Mf' 
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11440. Mr. Serie.int Kinglahe (through the Committee).] There was a joint 
address by the uvor— I am not aware that there was ^ t e was a joint 

1144' . BylheCemnitoe.] How many of tl,ose committees do you say were 
self-constituteti i-Tliere are e.glil wards in the city of Cork, and 1 belies mmli 

ward has a Standing committee of its oivn. oi-oeve eacn 

>vard?-I take for granted there 

11443- You consider there were eight ?-There were eigl.t wards. I cannot 
tel whether one or two of the wa,-ds may have jonied together for 
Mke, and had a joint commiltee-room or not, but I do not know wltere they 

11444. Was it perfectly well known in Cork where they were:-I should 
think, certalnlv, each district knew-. 

1 1445. By advertisement ?— Not that I know of. 

11446 Were they placarded on the walls of the houses in wliieh tliey were 
held .—Very probably they were, bat I do not know where any of them was • it 
was a mere voluntary busiiie,ss altogether; there was no sort of ariau«eraent as 
is usual in election limes, but each man acted for himself ^ 

11447. Was there any regular committee appointed hy Mr. Serjeant Miiruhv 
or for Mr. SerjVant Murphy by yon r — None. ' 

11448. Or acting as a commiltee 10 direct the election ?— None whatever • I 
had the whole and sole direction. ’ 

11449. Was Mr. Burke, to your koov/ledge, any committee-man ? No 

decidedly not; there «as no committee. 

11450. Several of the witnesses have said, they were taken or requested to go 
to Murphy and Fagan’s committee-room? — They called the ward committee- 
rooms so ; I take lor granted they called them so. 

11451. They were generally known in Cork as Mr. Fagan’s and Mr. Serjeant 
Murphy’s committee-rooms ? — I take it for granted in the clift'ereiU wards. 

11452. Are they not the same sort of committee-rooms as are generally con- 
sidered sor — 1 never knew this arrangement happen before; it never took place 
in any election for the city of Cork. 

M53- the former elections of the city of Cork, has there been one com- 
niittee-i'oom only ? — One committee-room ; the reason is thi.s : under the pre.sent 
Act tor regulating- elections in Ireland, the late Act enacted, that there should be a 
polling place in each ward of the cit}', and therefore for convenience sake, I sup- 
pose, the gentlemen in the wards voluutarilv met together and said, “ We will 
take charge of our own vicinity, without connexion with any other of these stand- 
ing committees in existence.” 

11454. Was there no communication passing during the day between those 
committec-rooras and the centra! committee-rooms? — There was no committee- 
room ; I had a room in the hall, with a table and a broken stool. 

11455. the outside ofit, was there any notification thatit was Mr.Serjeant 
Murphy and Mr. Fagan’s committee-room r — Certainly not. 

114,56. Had Colonel Chatterton a committee-room? — I understand so; I 
heard it was in George’s-street, but 1 do not even know where it was. 

11457. *^^^6 calculations you liave made, refer as much to Mr. Fagan as to Mr. 
Serjeant Murphy ? — Against Colonel Chatterton. 

1 1458. You only used Mr. Serjeant Murpliy’s name through your examination ? 
— For and against. 

11459. ^ understand all this applies equally to Mr. Fagan? — For and 
against. 

11460. Did those committees arrange Yvith the voters to go to those district 
committees r — I am not aware, but I take for granted they take charge of their 
own districts; when the voters came in, they brought them to the poll. 

11461. The voters w’ere directed to go to a certain commiltee-room within each 
ward ? — I presume so, but I do not know that they were ; I scarcely know a single 
one of them, and never spoke to them ; they are people who reside in tlie vvnrds; 
they are generullv active aliout the municipal elections, and their neighliours got 
about and formed themselves into a voluntary committee; tliey «ere active 
partisans and well-wishers, but it was a mere matter of voluntary business. 

11462. The voters tesident in each ward went to those committee-rooms before 
they went to poll ? — I cannot tell that ; I should say it was very likely voters resi- 
dent in the ward would not go ; they would go to poll themselves ; possibly some of 
528. 3 C the 
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Sfr. rural voters coming in either found out those committee-rooms, or were met by 
jV. D. Mwphy. parties and taken up to the place for polling ; I would suggest that was the way; 

I do not know it; I had nothing whatever to do with that part of the tiling. 

19 May 1853. 11463. As to your lists, 1 would wish to ask you a question; you had put 

down 1,144 as against yourself; that is for Colonel Chatterton? — Yes. 

11464. You Say out of those, 277 abstained from voting? — Yes. 

51465. Did it appear that Colonel Chatterton polled 898? — Yes. 

1 1466. And therefore, taking 898 from 1,144. the residue is only 246? — Very 
well ; you want me to account for that. 

11467. How do you account for the difference ? — I went over the lists and the 
books 1 had ; the 12 books I had, which are, I presume, in proportion 10 the 
renuiining four; I find out of that list of votes, that eight persons put dovvn to 
vote for us voted for Colonel Chatterton, and five persons marked '‘Will not 
vote,” voted for Colonel Chatterton, and 16 marked “doubtful,” voted for 
Colonel Chatterton; then of course there was a corresponding falling off; I said 
there were only 1 8 1 doubtful as against us ; there did vote for us i 82 ; gave split 
votes, 28 ; marked “ doubtful,” and so forth ; 70 altogether, I mentioned ; and in that 
list of 1,144 I find that parties were put down who never should have been put 
down against us. 

11468. What number was it that the observation of Mr. Wiseman applied to? 
— To the Whitechurch voters, about 30. 

11469. Did they all vote for you ? — 1 believe every one of them but one; 
I heard so ; I do not know. 

11470. How did they vote at the election before?— I do not know, but at 
the election of 1S49, that is the election at which Colonel Chatterton was returned, 
those Whitechurch voters, the principal portion of them, voted for Colonel 
Chatterton, and I understand they were brought in by the very same Mr, Wise- 
man in the cars, and they came in in Mr. M'Carthy’s cars, and Mr. McCarthy 
paid for them. 

11471. Were you in the room when Mr. Wiseman gave his evidence? — Yes, 
I was. 

1 1472. How came it you did not suggest to your counsel to ask liim the 
question respecting what he said to yon ? — I do not know ; perhaps I might have 
done so. 

11473. I niean the statement you now attribute to him? — I did; and I think 
I did suggest it ; I have been agent since 1835, at every election that took place 
in Cork, and Colonel Chatterton was never returned for Cork except in 1835; 
and that was by having 280 non-resident freemen voting for him, who were after- 
wards struck off in the Committee of Parliament. 

^ 474 * ^^49 he w-as returned.* — I believe that vvas owing to circumstances 

that could be easily explained ; there were only 1,200 Or 1,300 out of a con- 
stituency of 4,000 on the register voted in the 1 849 election, 700 for Colonel 
Chatterton, and 500 and odd for Mr. M‘Carthy ; and there were more voted at this 
election in comparison with the registry than ever was known before ; and one of 
the petitioners here, Mr.Pretty Harris, offered to make a bet before the election, that 
1,800 person would not poll. 

^ *475- That election of 1849 ^ single election ? — A single election. 

11476. During the sitting of Parliament ?— On the death of Mr. Callaghan, 
who died suddenly', and Mr. Serjeant Murphy was absent, and thouo*h he was 
put up, his name was withdrawn by his friends in consequence of his not arriving 
in time ; but if he had stood, there was no question he would have been returned. 

11477. That was a single election between Mr. M‘Carthv and Colonel Chat- 
terton ? — Yes. 

1 1 478. And only about 700 voted on one side, and 500 and odd on the other ? 
— Colone. Chatterton had a majority then of 209, I believe, as far as 1 can 
recollect. 



[llie Witness withdrew. 
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Francis Staclc a Member of the Hou.,e. havin. been saorn, was 

txamined by Mr. James, as follows ; 



; f”'' of Cork ?-I am 

first remesMtedlnr.'s/, represented that borough in l^arliament ?-I 

first repiesented it in 1841 , I then resigned in 1846, and I represented it again 
m ,851. having a walk over on the resignation of my present colleaU Mr Fa?r 
and I represented it at tlie last general election. -'ir. ragan, 

1 1 48 1 . Was 1 841 a contested election 1 — Yes it was 
11482. Who were then the candidates? -Mr. Cailaghan and mvself on the 
Liberal interest, and Colonel Cliatterton on the Conservative intereT and Mi 
Morns was the tally candidate, put forward, as Mr. Perrier was on the present 
occasion, for bnniiing up the tallies prcsem 

1 1484. May I take It that you then commenced personally your candidature =— 
The fact was, being Member for the town alreadyfand having- not the shlhtest 

dav^ hefo^ tf’’ “ny active canvass till about two 

days before the writ arrived. 

1 1485- From all you could ascertain upon the raattpr, had you any doubt what- 
ever about your return r — Not the slightest in the world. 

r . ' mentioning any names, had you reason to believe that that was 

Jelt also by Colonel Chattertori’s party, that you, yourself, had no doubt?— I had 
no doubt of my return, and if the Committee will permit me, as thev have inquired 
into general rumours and opinions, I would state that no doubt seemed to be 
entertained by those on the other side that I must head the |)o!i, tlie only object 
being to hold me aloof from anything like an active opposition to Colonel 
(Jliatterton. 

1 1487. Now, you commenced the canvass, you say, about two days before the 
arrival of the writ ? — I will not be very accurate as to tliat. I rather think the whole 
time I consumed m my canvass was from about 8 or lo days. I began, I believe 
four days before the arrival of the writ, but I cannot exactly state it. The nomi- 
nation was on the Friday after the Sunday, and perhaps it was about the Thursday 
before the Sunday, when the writ arrived, that I began my canvass. 

11488. Had you been promised support from several parties who advocated 
the Conservative interest '—Several. I was offered support most liberally from 
the other side if I would only be content with holding myself aloof from maki.n« 
any demonstrations on behalf of any other candidate. * ° 

11489. Now, do you remember the nomination day ?— I do. 

1 1490. I must ask you, perhap.s you agree with Mr. Beamish, that the elections 
following in Ireland immediately upon the eve of the riots which had taken place 
at Stockport, considerable excitement was created in men’s minds upon that .sub- 
ject? — I can only instance that, in the city of Cork, those who were the more 
moderate Roman-catholics of the higher classes, who were mingling with their 
Conservative brethren, and who had at former periods abstained from voting on 
the other side, came voluntarily and expressed to me that they would aciTvely 
engage for the Liberal candidates on this occasion, by reason of the erv that had 
been raised in England, followed as it was by the proclamation and the" Stockport 
proceeding ; and, if I may be permitted to add, I have no doubt that the effect of 
that Stockport proceeding, and the Protestant declaration of Lord Derby, and the 
Proclamation, was to knit together every Roman-catholic, whatever antecedent 
pronjise he may have given, that it caused him to determine to support the Liberal 
candidate. Everything I saw tended to indicate that feeling, and, in fact, my 
canvass was literally the easiest thing I have ever known. 

11491. You spoke at the nomination ? — I did. 

11492. Is that the first time you addressed the constituents publicly? — I 
addressed them on several evenings in the People’s Hall. 

1 1493 Where did you make the first speech, do you remember ? — I made a 
variety of speeches, at a variety of places .; I do not recollect where. I recollect 
the first speech I did make; the first speech was upon the occasion of a meeting 
at the Weigh-house ; that was the first speech I made. 

11494. About three or four days before the receipt of the writ ? — Yes. 

11495 - Ho you remember the nomination? — I do. 

528. 3 c 2 11496. Has 
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T.S.Muyphyj'Ei<i., 11496. Has Mr. Beamiah correctly clescnbed that, as far as your observation 
goes, as liaving passed off as franquillv, and more tranquilly than most nomination 
'"Tj ^ days in Cork ? — Contrasting it with the one in 1841, when Colonel Chatterton 
19 53 ' received no hearing, and addressed the meeting in dumb show, I can only say, on 

that occasion he had a very favourable attention, and if he had spoken for an hour 
he would have received it, in iny Judgment; tliere was no interruption. 

] 1497. I will just direct your attention generally, before I refer to what you said; 
did you make any speech upon that occasion, or make any statement, with the 
intention of advising any system of organization, riot or intimidation, on the part of 
the Uoman-catholics, against Colonel Chatterton’s voters, or aiiytliing to that 
effect? — I protest, most solemnly, ray object in that speech was to induce extreme 
conciliation, because I felt the security of ray return was so assured, that nothino* 
could mar it but riot, or anything that might give a handle to a petition to 
displace me. 

11498. Do you remember saying this, or words to this effect: “I have no 
doubt that, in that expression which he has used, he has only, by anticipation, 
ratified tlie expression of feeling that will take place on Monday evening next! 
Gemlemeii, I may say that upon the present occasion it is no part of my intention 
in addressing you liere to-day to enter into topics which could fully give personal 
offence to any human being in this court. I have always been of opinion that 
abstaining from personality is that which will most serve a cause” ? I did. 

11499. “ -A.nd I believe that the topics which we liave to deal witli are them- 
selves too pregnantwith subjects for deep reflection, upon the occasion of apolitical 
contest like the present, to require to be illustrated by auv personalities whatsoever”? 
— I recollect saying words to that effect. 

11500. And I believe, then, wiili reference to the Protestants, you did all you 
could to control and allay excitement ? — I drew the most perfect contrast in every 
speech I addressed at the hustings, or elsewhere, between the conduct of the Pro- 
testants in Ireland, and the contliict of the Protestant Government in England • 
and on every opportunity X did all I could for couciliaiing the Roman-catholics 
and Protestants m Ireland, by staling generally that the recent famine had been 
such, liiat the calamity had bound together Catholics and Protestants in acts of 
charity and kinc!ne.ss; that the Roman-catholic clergymen, and Protestant clero-y. 
men, and the^ Presbyterian clergymen had never made any difference in their 
chaiitable ministrations, and I was hoping that we were all fused into a harmony 
in Ireland, where religion would be done away with as an occasion and topic of 
excitement, winch I deplored and regretted; that Lord Derby, having thrown 
Protection overboard, bad raised a Protestant cry, followed *as it was by that 
nnlortimate Stockport tiagedy, which had excited the public mind of Ireland 
upon the eve of an election, lliat was what i said, and this was the tenor of ray 
speeches. 



' ‘ ‘ "'■si’ "> some 

Tnd T to anything Itish or merely national ,• I feel, 

mil H 1 K-ntty who sunomid me on this ''occasion would not 

iLtants oHamine that this country endured, that many Pro- 

oenes fhlr and oh h” f-‘'“"-“''nfymen during those a,, falling 

scenes (hear and cheers). And when I saw the auspicious union (the first ever 

^ =““■■■'■■" differences were beginning to 

mesent n, dan I what you said ?-I have gi'ven in my 

ftllotfRonin O ,^1 my mind in ait the addresses I made to iny 

leilow KoTimn-cathohc brethren during that election. ^ 

Driesf^n^r mnl! m that meeting any indication on the part of any person, 

K IvsTcm^f ri7 “ '"oughpo your attention that there was any crgmffzation 

"! or mlimidation resorted to at that election? 1’he truth was 

that organization wou d have been fnH?P • it «r„.M u u j- 

ohfpft- simt r ^ «ould have been disappointing our 

SrlonW wThoo r '■'■g»“>z»tlon must have led to something like a result 
own eturt T "-tavourable to our own views, we being so Secure of our 
ariiJable t'o ,li r", statement of organization 

Market in Lee Ward^^^^Thp O ^ Harpur-lane Ward, and the Shandon 

wards in whirh nm- + tu permit me to say those were the three 

rb;;;';So™i;uM"errLa" fwav'’irsu:;: 

"here, it would have been in, the CnsTo^hou's itaTaTCsrir^^^^^^^^ 



and 
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and the freemen’s booths, where the Conservative majoritv was to be found ir v p 

There was no orgamzanon; I certainly most solemnly declare I was no party ,o 

any organization; I deprecated It, and deplored It. party to 

I d”'^°^ ^ Falvey, a priest, speaking on that occasion .=— 19 May iSaj. 

1 1 510^4. The speech in which he spoke of Colonel Chatterton, and said, “ Whilst 
lam thoroughlyrinpressed with tins, I cannot forbear calling your attention to 
what the nature of yonr voting will be, and what the issue of tins contest must 
necessarily lead to ; I acqtm, or rather in terms I am more accustomed to, I 
absolve the gallant Colonel from any panieipation in the feelings exhibited by the 
Ministry he IS determined to support, if you let him; I am convince, I that that 
portion of their conduct must be totally adverse to the natural and genuine sym- 
pathies of his heart am] soul’ r— He spoke particularly against bribery. It was 
supposed that the humbler voters might be exposed to that temptation, and he 
commented upon the terms of the bribery oath, and enlarged ih very eloquent 
terms upon the crime they would commit if they took tlie bribe, and afterwards 
took the bribery oath ; that was what I heard of his speech. 

11505. Mr. Fitzsimons has stated, that during the time that Mr. Falvey was 
speaking you made some gestures?— I can only sav if I made any vestures, 1 do 
not recollect it. Mr. Falvey is a most eioi|uent person, and 1 mav, in com- 
mon with Olliers, have made a suggestion of assent to some sentiineilt he' admirably 
expressed. It was utlerly unconscious on my part, anil witliout any intention of 
organization, or anything of that kind. 

11506. This was on the nomination day? — Yes. 

J1507. Did it pass oft witli anyihinji more than the excitement attending upon 
a concourse of people at a nomination ?— 1 maybe permitted to add, I overheard 
Mr. Sarstield, tiie witness, here, who was stand”ing on a bench, say, in mv hearing, 

“The Seijeant has made the most moderate and conciliating speech I ever heaS 
on the hustings.” I heard him say that, and he spoke in terms of praise in other 
respects, which I do not think it necessary to mention. 

11508. You lieard Mr. Sarsfteld sny that? — Yes; and when 1 went out, I can 
only say the feeling that had been excited against me seemed by my speech to be 
softened down. I met Mr. Perrier, and he aliook me corclialiv by the hand, and 
there was a warm greeting, as if all unkindness was done away with. 

11509. Do you remember, upon the Sunday after the meeting upon the 
Friday, being at the chapel we have heard spoken of? — At Wlntechurch; yes, 

I do. ’ ’ 



11510, We have heard it stated by one of the Roman-catholic priests that it 
is not unusual in Ireland, in the country districts, after divine service is over, that 
they should turn their attention to politics, or rather election matters?— I would 
say in addition to that, in answer to the question of the honourable Baronet, the 
Chairman, that I am ok! enough to recollect when we agitated in Ireland upon 
tile subject of Catholic Emancipation, and the cliapels in the city of Cork were 
devoted to that subject ; the idea being that when the sacred elements were taken 
from the altar and taken into the sacristy,- it is unconsecrated ; that it is only tlie 
presence of the sacred elements that makes it desecration to have a public meeting 
there of that kind. 



Has it been usual in elections, iu rural districts, to cencenirate the 
voters at some of the chapels in the rural districts? — My election, and all elec- 
tions since 1835, satisfies me it is the only mode of canvassing parlies. The 
rural voters are so scattered, you could not canvass them unless you got them at 
some convenient spot, and the only convenient s}>ut is in the chapel-yard, after the 
mass on the Sunday. 

11512. Were you at Whitechureli ? — Yes. 

11513 - What time? — I went out about 11, to be ready to address them after 
mass was over. 



11514. About what time? — About one o’clock I began to address them ; and 
I may be permitted to add, that the Roman-catholic parish priest was actually 
in America at the time he was collecting for the Catholic University; and when 
my colleague and myself applied to Dr. Murray, the Roman-catholic bishop of 
Cloyne, for the use of the chapel, he peremptorily refused it, 

11515. Where was the meeting held r — In the chapel-yard. 

11516. You spoke upon that occasion 1 — I did. 

11517. About those resolutions, do you remember them ?— I recollect what I 
528. 303 said 
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, said upon that occasion, and I uisli to call attention to that, because I heard Mr 
Wiseman say I called to set a mark upon any person who did not vote for the 
Lilserai candidates. Mr. Wiseman was inaccurate in that respect ; I said iio such 
thing, and 1 am prepared to tell what I did say. 

11518. What was that? — I said this : he has already alluded to one illustra- 
tion I gave. I called their attention to the old fable of the “Bundle of Sticks” 
and I said in the same vvay, “ If anyone of you come down for me, and not more 
tiiaii one or two, the landlords may put their mark upon you, and in that wav 
they will trample you ; but if you combine together upon the point of union as 
illustrated in the ‘ Bundle of Sticks,’ you are all more essential to tlie landlord 
tliau he to you, and that union will be strength, defying interference.” That was 
the purport of what I said. 

11519. Did you say or indicate anything, suggesting that a mark should be 
put upon any voter who voted against you r — I declare I did not, most solemnly, 
neither directly nor indirectly, nor with that intention; I was perfectly secure 
from the spontaneous offerings of the people’s support. I was told I should poll 
every man almost, and I believe in the sequel I [lolled all but one. 

11520. By the Committee^ This is Mr. Wiseman’s evidence: “He said to 
them, if any elector voted against him, they had a right to mark that voter or 
something to that effect ; that was not the exact word ” ? — The word “ marked ” 
1 used was in reference to the landlords. I said, “ If one voter votes, the landlord 
may put his mark upon him ; but if you all combine, that is impossible, for you are 
ot more importance to the landlord than he is to you. I instanced the fact, that 
emigration was going on a great deal and land out of tillage, and a good farmer 
was a matter of great importance to the landlord.” 

J1521. Neutralizing any unfair interference on the part of the landlord?— I 
had understood the landlords’ suggestion was one vote for Colonel Cliattcrton and 
one vole for me, and I therefore had no interest individually in the transaction ; 
but my object was to induce the tenants not to split their votes between Colonel 
Clmtterton and myself; that was my object. 

1 1522, Do you recollect any resolutions being passed at that meeting ? — I do 
not remember resolutions, but I remember a list being called over, from a printed 
paper, of the voters of that district, which I held in my hand ; and I recollect 
calling the names of those voters, and as they answered, I got the assents or dissents 
to vote tor me, and I did not get one single dissent in the whole body. 

1^523* I think that was the only sjieech you made between the nomination 
day and the polling morning ? — Th<at was the only speech. 

11524. Where were you residing during this time ?— I came into Cork on the 
bunday immediately after; I was residing at Monkstown, on the river, seven miles 
towards Cove, called Queenstown. 

11 325* Uid you go into Cork on Sunday? — I had to go through Cork to 
Whitechurch, and I returned about half-past three, and I returned to ray cousin’s 
office, where I gave him the return of the people, and we compared the notes, 
and that made up upon my statement the 1,300. 

1 152b. You found the promises you had received at Whitechurch corresponded 
with the data which he had made with reference to those votes ? — They did cor- 
respond completely, because Mr. Fagan bad been there before, and canvassed 
them about a fortnight before, and I found them correspond, 

1 1527. Do you agree with your cousin, who has given his evidence, that your 
election, as far as every probability could make it, was secure ? — I am convinced 
theie was not a Conservative in the city of Cork, who did not believe I should be 
^turned at the bead of the poll, and none of them doubted the result of Mr. 
Fagan, and I acted in harmony that he would be equal, •pari passu, with me. 
T.heir gieat secret was to try and hold me aloof, with the view of introducing dis- 
union between us. 

1 J 52S. W hat time did you return home on the Sunday ? — To Cork, about half- 
past three. 

11529. Were you in, Cork on Sunday at half-past three?— I was from half- 
past three to five ; I went down to my brother’s residence by the five o’clock 
passage train. 

I 1530 - The whole of that time, from that time to the nomination, had you 
heard of anything or seen anything that led you to believe there was any 
organized system or preparation for organized riot r- When I came into Cork it 
looked like the city of the dead; the environs of Cork are very beautiful : it was 

a fine 
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a fine day, and all the people seemed to have unne mif nf th . />!• t j 
Ihink. in the three principal streets. South Mall, parade, and PatrickLreL I me 

to “ T„:r - 

halt-past 1 . at Queen s Town to see whether it would be realised and finding it 

c“ki7hX:s?ot“™''^ -4o?.o 

’ l' 7 °'^\ Toomey swear that you were upon a car about 1 2 

0 clock at his house, in company with Mr. Edmund Burke ?-ilt 
? Cl J “w °“ “ Edmund Burke in niy life 

r Pa^' Y “"'I:'' Edmund Burke durinrr the decti’on > 

h-^ifltlr ■ ill the ciciiiitlofT'otvs 

heard him called in; you remember about the spectacles ami 
yo^u lieard Inm say that he had known you 20 years?- 1 do n^ot ktw tile 

^'°A “ car?-Notin mv life ; and it i.as not 

M R t*f«''''t«'ds, when I was in Cork, and heard of the proceedin's 
Ml . Burke, that my attention was called to his house. ^ " 

in 'sutterly false; there is not the semblance of truth 

11537- Mr. Edward Burke is a counectioa of yours ?— He is married to iiiv 
second cousin. ‘uaxncu lo iny 

11538. Did Mr. Nicholas Murphy correctly describe that tliere was no com- 
mittee to whom the conduct of the election was ill any way deputed by you or 
Mi.Fapn; is he right?— I purposely abstained from il, becau.se I knew the 
comniutee would be superflaous. 

1 1539- We have heard of the ward committees, of their forming committees 
among- theiiiselves, or associations ; did you yourself nominate any, or take any 
part in the formation of them r— I did not, most decidedly; and so far from 
nominating them if you ivere to recite the names, five-sistbs of the names I .saw- 
just now are unknown to me even at this moment. I should not be able to 
put my linger upon many of them, unless the names were indicated, if they stood 



1 1540. Has your cousin coneclly described that tile election was solely deputed 
to nimr — Solely to him. ' ^ 

11541- Was Mr. Edmund Burke in any way an agent?— Solemnly I declare 
be was no agent ; he is a man of considerable influence bimself, as a meichaiit 
and he took the same interest as the public at large did in the election, and in that 
way he interfered, but in no other way, and with no sanction of mine. I solemnly 
declare I did not even know he was at the Glanniire booth that day. '' 

11542. Uo you t-ecollcct whether you or Mr. Fagan were at this meeting =— 
It has been stated by Toomey that we were present, and that Mr. Burke was 
nommated in our presence as a committee-man. That is utterly false 
11543- What day was that?— I do not recollect the day. Mr. 7’ooniey declares 
1 was there, but nothing was done ; but merely I stated my general views and no 
business was done, except hearing a statement of mv views upon that occasion, 
i beg to tell the Committee this incidentally, that at first they had misunderstood 
my conduct in Parliament with regard to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill and there 
was a iitde coolness with regard to that. I made a speech there which cleared 
«p all difficulty, but no business was done in reference to the conduct of the 
election; and it is a gross falsehood to say Mr. Burke was appointed. 

11544- There was nothing deputed to him ?— Notiiing to any human being. 
11545- We have heard about Mr. Burke bringing up voters j it has been 
suggested, and being at this store on the polling-day j it is his own store? — It is 
his owa .store, within loo yards of his regular place of business. 

11546. Did you depute to him, or did he take up a single voter ?— I did not 
know till afterwards where the voting was, and it was as a friend. Upon mv 
solemn honour and oath, I deputed to no person, except my cousin, and had no 
3 C 4 more 
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•. more fear or feeling upon tlie election, than I have to declare that I am sittin® 
before this Committee. ” 

11547. You say you arrived in Cork about half-past one? — I did. 

11548. To what place did you drive? — To the club in Turkey-street. There 
are three clubs, the County Club, the Daly’s Club, and the Turkey -street Club. 
The Turkey-street Club is an ordinary club ; the gentlemen belonging to it rather 
favour generally liberal opinions; but it is not political in any way. That is in 
Turkey-street, opposite the Couri-house. 

1 1549. Did you traverse much of the city? — I traversed all the southern portion 
of the city, including that portion of the city that is beyond the South Terrace 
and the part which was indicated by Mr. Fitzsimons, in his evidence, as that where 
he wished the polling-booth to be appointed. I passed through the South Mall 
and the Grand Parade, which is at right angles, and conterminous to it, and where 
they run into one another. My brother accompanied me, and tlie remark we 
made was thi.s, “ Can there be an election going on in this town ? we see no persons 
about, nor any bustle.” 

1 1550. Did you observe any rioting, or any bands of armed men with bludgeons, 
or any sticks? — No, we did not; I can describe all the proceedings I observed 
from half-past one till five ; and it is better to go through them senatm. 

11551. After you arrived at Turkey-street, did you go to any of the polling- 
booths? — My impression is, I met Mr. Fagan there, and my nephew with me, and 
his son with him. We took an outside car, and proposed to make the round of 
several of the polling-booths ; and the first, I think, we went tu was the Dou<rlas 
Market. ° 

11552. In what state did you find that? — We found an utter lull in the pollino-. 
As we arrived we found bands of women with green branches in their hands, and 
some of them w'ith a sort of sally twig with very little foliage upon it. They were 
whooping, hallooing, up and down ; they were laughing, screaming, and rejoicing, 
and calling out that the victory had been won. I must tell you, when I entered 
the town 1 saw a placard which satisfied me; it announced, “Murphy, i,oi6; 
Fagan, 1,004; and Colonel Chatierton, 600 and odd; and Perrier, the tallyman, 
nowhere.” 

11553 - You saw those women? — I saw those women hooting, hallooing, and 
laughing; and we w’e went from there, I think. 

11554- ^‘‘1 you find in Douglas-street any mob, or any semblance of riot or 
violence, or organized riot, towards the voters?— On the contrary, I found the 
most good-humoured hilarity. The people at that time had ascertained the fact 
that their victory was insured, and they did not care a pin about it, except to 
make as much noise as they could, rejoicing, and complimentary to my good looks; 
several of the ladies kissed me, as a trophy of the victory. That was really the 
character of the intimidaiion I witnessed. Then, inside the polling-booth, all was 
quiet; it was under the lean-to. There was an assessor in one booth and an 
assessor in the other, and the place was quite open. 

1 1555 - Where did you first see the military, or anv military ? — When I came 
to the Barrack-street Ward I saw the military; that was, I think, the next one I 
came to. I will not pledge myself to the order. Yes, I can say that would be 
the next. It would be in the direction coming backwards from the southward, to 
come to the upper part of the town. 

11556. Was that the first place you met any military? — I met the military 
there, according to the best of my recollection, the first time. 

11557 - Describe your observation of the position in which the military were 
with reference to the concourse of people ? — We mounted the Barrack-street Hill, 
and there was a large concourse of people, principally women, in front; the mili- 
tary were keeping the line. This {describing it) represents an open space in the 
street going up the Barrack Hill, and at the left-hand side was the market, where 
the polling was going on. The military and police were arranged on either side 
of this access ; the street there takes rather a bend. The military were standing 
at ease, and their arras grounded, and the women were jeering and tickling them 
with the boughs, and the men were laughing very heartily, and I met Mr. Crow- 
ley, a constable, there, and I spoke to Mr. Sarsfield. I spoke to Crowley, and 
said, “ How are things going on ?” He said, “ Oh, very peaceably.” I stayed 15 
minutes talking to Crowley, and at that time, I venture to declare to the Com- 
mittee, there was a space in that street left by the military which was six feet 
wide, and six people could walk abreast without molestation ; and in the polling- 

booths, 
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bootlis, 1 declare tllat. vvitli the exception that there were 40 or to iieonle it 
the most apathettc, slorgisi, proceeding I ever saw in \,v l.tf ' tI o dec 0, 
seemed to be utterly determined. ' * election 

1155S. Did you see at any time any mob of men aniied uitli bludireons or 
anything ol that kind r-I can only say what came under niv observatioirbctwcen 
half-pa.-, one and five ; and I declare in inv solemn belief timt the .renerol feature 
of the ,00b there was only this, that there' were crowds in the ^,^'^01 women 
running up and tlou n, waving those green boughs ; that there was no riotina but 

’-Aliout three rfcloek in the dav I 
spoke to him ; he was there opposite Shabbrellfs, ami lie was standing at the tiiiic 

Gene ■ah Cod^ and the women came up exclaimed, “ God bless voti, 

Genual; Got bless the soldiers; wo always liked the soldiers " 

llobo. JJid you say anything to him about the election ?— Yes • I said 

and'*tl”“r .‘|'™g 5 g°'"g<>'> I 1 did not get to Cork till half-past one 

an t he General said, - Oil, very merrily and the General seemed to be there 

w.t tl e most perfect serenity and repose. He was sitting on his horse, apna- 
rently lounging ond loitennsj. '■ ^ 

11561. Did you see Mr, Gore Jones Willi the militarv?— Yes I saw Mr Gore 

Jones there with ins troop of dragoons about lialf-past four, walkim. down 
towards George s-street. c ‘ 

11.562. The other soldiers were iofantry ?-The 7th Dragoon Guards were out 

11.563. By the Comiii;«ee.] Ihey were lining tiio streets ?-Thev were liiiiim 

the .streeis leading to tlic booths. “ ' 

11564 Mr. James.] You think you saw them there tiie first time, the dragoons 
about Imlt-past tour.5— Yes. 

11565-^ i^id you sc-e, between half-past one and five, or at anv lime, any peltin«' 
ot sionec-r— No place I traversed, certainly not ; that which I'snoke of was the 
only one. 

1156b. Did you see any stone throwing ?— I did not see a single stone throw,, 
11567 Any where, in any part of the town ?— In no part of ihe tou-n between 
halt-past one and five did I see a stone ; neither did I see any personal outraTc: 

1 passed tlie Shandon-street ward and went to St. Patrick’s ward, and ii,v testi- 
mony applies to those two wards as well as Barrack-street and Dou'>Ins’-streel 
ward. “ 



1 156s. Did you, at any of the booths you went to, see any prevention of the 
voters?— It appeared to me the whole of the election was over; there uasa 
perfect apathy and stagnation ; there was nothing going on ; the poll-cierks were 
idle, and the approaclies were accessible, and it appeared as if the whole streno-th 
of both sides had been polled out. ” 

1 1569. Were you at the City Court-house? — No, not at all. 

11,570. Did you see Mr. Beamish at all, the sherifi* during the day? — I do 
not thiuk I did ; he appears to have been in the Court-house, and I was not there, 
and I did not see him. 



11575- Has your cousin correctly stated you entrusted to him the sum of 300 1. 
for the expense of the election ? — Yes. 

11572. Is there any more you know of you are liable to pay r — Not a farthing ; 
there was a balance or 7 L 10 s. over, I believe, which was handed to some person 
or other after the accounts had been liquidated. 

i i 573 ‘ Has he correctly stated you gave directions, as far as you could, to 
avoid all treating and illegitimate expense ?— I can illustrate that by one or two 
things: a man came to me on the day of the polling; he said, “I have been here 
since six in the morning; I am famishing with hunger, and fainting: perhaps you 
will give me a shilling’s worth of refreshment;’’ and I said it would void the elec- 
tion it I did ; do not ask me ; I am sure of ray election, and that would peril it ; 
and I can only say, three clays before the election I gave to ray agents directions, 
and repeated tiiem in public, that no money should be spent for any tieating. 

11574- A man of the name of Jeremiah Murphy (Jerry Alurphy he called him- 
self) was asked, “ Did you see Mr. Serjeant Murphy, who is sitting there ? — Ves, 
I did. Did you offer to vote lor Mr. Serjeant Murphy if he would procure you 
a situation ? — No; but he offered to get me employment if I would vote for 
him,” Is that true or not? — It is utterly untrue. 

5 1575* ” My little girl was standing bv, and he gave her 5 J rf.” Is that true? 
528. 3D ' —It 
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— It is utterly untrue. I recollect the circumstance of nneeting a man in Cork- 
street. He saivl, “ Sir, I have not promised my vote yet that was some 15 days 
before the election. He said, I have been in the employment of Mr. M‘Swiney; 
be has discharged me for stealing some sacks; I wish you would get me back, 
and I will give you my vote;” upon which I said, “Yon are a scoundrel; I sup- 
pose he has dismissed you reasonably; get out of mv way.” 

11576. Is there any truth in that? — I perem[)torily refused. I was perfectly 
inditferent of his vote ; I was perfectly secure of my'^ return. 

1 1577. “You say Serjeant Murphy offered you something? — He offered to get 
me a situation at Mr. M‘Swiney's, and I said I would not; I would vote for the 
Colonel”? — No; I knew’ notliing about M'Swiuey till lie told me he hud been 
dismissed for stealing the sacks, and lie asked me to get him back. 1 said, I dare 
say he had reasonable grounds for dismis.'ing him. 

1 1578. You said ymi had lieen returneil first in 1841 ?— Yes. 

11579. has been tlie state of the polls of the Liberal candidates since 

1835 ?— Ill 1335 Colonel Cbatterton was returned, because certain non-resident 
ireemeii were permitted to poll ; there was an election petition, and tliose 
being struck off', Mr. Callaghan and Dr. Baldwin were returned. In 1837 
Beamish and Callaghan then stood against Colonel Chatlerton and Leicester, 
Beaniisli and Callaglian were returned ; in 1841 Mr. C^illaghaii and myself stood 
against Colonel Cbatterton, and we were returned; if I recollect aright, on that 
occasion I was returned by 1,400 and 60 odd, as against 1,01C, or something on 
the pait of Colonel Cbatterton giving very nearly a similar proportion. Then we 
come to lire year 1846 . I resigned ; Mr. M‘Carthy, the Liberal, was allowed to 
walk over without opposition; in 1847 there was a general election, and no Con- 
servative candidate appeared, and the contest was between Callaghan, Fagan 
and M‘Carthy ; in 1847 Mr. Callaghan died ; I was in Italy, and <iid not arrive 
till the day after my committee liad withdrawn my name; Mr. !M‘Carthy had 
turned some parties against him, trom not liaving’ retired in my favour; those in 
my more immediate interests became apathetic also, mid the consequence was, the 
matter iras left to the control of the two parties themselves, and only 1,200 and 
odd polled out of a constituency of about 4,000 on the register. It was a most 
shillv-shally affair ; and it I had stood then, I should have been returned bv a con- 
siderable majority; I have no doubt of it. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

1 1580. If I^understand, the conduct of your election was entrusted specially 
to your cousin ? — Yes. 

I 1581. You seem personally to have had very little to do with it? — I had to 
do witli canvassing and addressing the public, but I had noUiiii" to do with the 
arrangement^of it, or with its machinerv. ” 

11582. With reference to any arrangement for the conduct of the election in 
the different wards-; were you privy to that? — I was aware that the different 
wards had constituted theiriselves into associations for managing the elections in 
the wards, but I was not aware vvho the parties were ; I did not even know the 
names of most of them. 

11583- ^ ou knew there were certain persons who had joined themselves 
together in the different wards to conduct the election as far as regards the dif- 
ferent wards ?— That is what I had understood. “ 

11584. When had you ffrst understood that? — I bad understood this generally, 
that there liad been .standing committees of that description, for the management 
of the ward business, from the ffrst time that the town was distributed into wards, 
and it appears they acted upon tlie election, but nothing more than the carrying out 
of that general ward business. 

1 1585. W e have heard to-day, that before the distribution of the polling-places 
into what are called the ward districts, there was at that time, and prior to that time, 

a general central coinmittee ; when there was one polling-place ? I could only 

speak of my own individual case in 1841 ; I am aware there was a committee for 
the conduct of Mr. Callaglian’s election and my own; subsequent to tliat, I can- 
not speak until niy return, in 1851, without opposition; it was not necessary to 
have a committee. 

1 1586. At this election, you had no appointment of a central committee ? — I 
never attended one, nor did I know anytliing of one, nor did I have anvthing to 
do with a central committee. 

11587. You 
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unnecessary to api.oint a committee. ° i* 

to Ille ™il ™“ke arrangements for bringino- the voters 

! 15S9. It ivas managed by your colleague generally, Mr. Fa^an ?— Yes- be 
took the charge of the cars, and their distribution in the different localities ’ 
lloQO. i am not rvrong in assuming this, that thouah von did not know the 
name ot the person.^ yon were cognisant that there wer'e associations of indi- 
viduals m each waid to carry out the purposes of the election?—] believe I 
knew to tins extent, that there were always standing committees in the wirds 
foi naul purposes, and I believe they directed their energies to election purposes ■ 
but furtlK-r than that I do not know it. |.u.pu.ses, 

iijpi. I must ask you at this stage, iiereyou atvare of a joint addre.ss liavim. 
been pm out ra your names, dated (iork, , ytli June 18.52 : “ To the Inderie rl «,7 
Electors of the Cily and IJarony of Cork. Gentlemen, ue iiave the hem. nr to 
inlorm yom that sincerely desirous of securing at the approachiiu- election the 
hiumph of those political and religious principles with which the freedom aud 
weilare ot our country arc idcntilied, we have determined to wo heart and l, ,rd 
to^gether, and to enter torlhwnh on an uniteil canvass ; we sluili have the honour 
of waiting on yon together early next week. F. S. Murphy, KiUum, Fa, .an - 
« ere you aware of an advertisement of that kind t — Certiilniv. 

^ 1 1 5p2. It was put forth with yout sanction r— It was, and' it was under these 
circumstances t when I came to Cork, I had imended no coalition whatsoever hut 
1 ioinul the feeling of the general body who directed the election was llrat I 
must conform to tliat opimon, or that I should probably find mvoself in a position 
otsome difficulty; I Ictind there was some coolness with regard to what was 
^upposerl my lukewarmness in the matter of opposing the Ecclesiastical Titl-s 



MuT]ihy\ Esq.. 
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1 1 . 593 - After the appearance of that advertisement, am I riuht in statinv tliat 
there was a joint arrangernent between you and Mr. Fagan for the condS’et of 
the last election r — To this effect ; as I hud an influential familv connexion niul 
inHuence, and others flowing as regards the election, and as Mr' Fagan also iiad 
pers^ial interest, we were to call upon our friends to divide their votes between 
Mr. Lagan and myself; it was a harmonious action ; ivs would sav to our indi- 
vjduai friends, do not give me a vote solely, but divide it, as the ca'sc mav be. 

1 J. 594 - After ihe publication of that advertisement, your cousin, actin<T'as your 
agent, would have the management of tiie election for the two ? — No doubt of it • 
I cannot doubt it. ’ 

11595- May I ask you, with reference to the meeting in the Custom-house 
and Glenmire Ward on July b'th, do you remeiiiber being present I saw that 
advertisement just now, and I am sure I was not ever at tliat meetimr. 

11596. May I call your attention to this; you know the Cork Examiner ' 
— V es. 

^^ 597 - By the Cemmittee.] Then your cousin is mistsken r— I think he did 
not speak of m}' being present; he said, po.ssibly I might be. 

11598- Mr. Serjeant I will show you the newspaper ?— If I was 

there, I will at once admit it ; but I attended so many meeiings, I cannot be 
onite positive; there were two ward meetings I did” not attend; if you will 
show me I was present, then I will admit that I was present, and there is an 
end of it. 

11599 - At the Corn Market and Saint Finn Bars Ward, you are reported to 
have made a speech? — The one in .Dougias-street; I was [iresent there; you said 
Glaiimire ; I was at this one, I distinctly remember. 

u6‘oo. The Glanmire Ward, that is ? — Yes. 

11 60 1. Y’ou were present at that ?-- 1 was at the Corn Market, the Saint Finn 
Bars, that I distinctly recollect; but I will not pledge my recollection to the 
Glanmire; my belief is, that I was not there; but if you will show me bv the 
paper that I was, I will admit it ; I was at so many I cannot recollect. If you 
will show me that I was, I will admit it instantly. 

■J i6o- 2. You will see it there, the Glanmire and Custom-house ; there is a speecli 
attributed to you there ? — Yes ; now 1 see that I have spoken there ; I will tell 
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p you whence my mistake arose; I see it took place at the People’s Hall. I thought 
you meant’by the Giatmiire, some meeting that took place in the ward itself. The 
People’s Hall is not in the ward. 

1 1603. You vvill find it reported, “At a meeting of the electors of the Custom- 
house ami Glanmire Wards, held at the People’s Hall, on the evening of 6th July”? 
— Yes, I was at the People’s Hall; I was never at any meeting in the ward 
itself. 

11604. “ Charles Sugrue, esq., in the Chair.” Do you recollect Mr. Sugrue 
being in the chair ? — Yes, I recollect Mr. Charles Sugrue being in the chair. 

11605. ^ whelh.er you recollect these resolutions being passed: 

“ Proposed by M. H. Conway, e.sq., seconded by James Cleary, esq. 1st. Re- 
solved, That we feel bound at such a crisis as the present, to use our utmost and 
united efforts to secure the return to Parliament, as our representatives, of Serjeant 
Murphy and William Pagan” ? — I do not think I heard it, and I tliink I could 
explain the matter with great ease. There were certain formal ready cut and 
dried resolutions brought into the room before I addre.ssed the meeting, or before 
liiva.s there; and probably the parties who were acting for the ward passed those 
resolutions in the absence of the candidates, or in their presence, as the case may 
be. The only portion I had to do with was, when I was called upon the table to 
.speak, i am not conscious that I was present when that resolution was passed. 
On many occasions I have come into the room after those formal matters have 
been passed. Six or seven may have arranged tliose matters for ward purposes, 
aud they were afterwards published as part of'the business, not having been brought 
prominently before the attention of the candidates. I presume as that was the 
oroinary mode of my attending those ward meetings, it was so, if it appears in 
the papers. X was not conscious who was appointed, and it was not clone with 
my sanction or knowledge. 

11606. Had you knowledge that Mr. Edmond Burke was appointed one of the 
comniittee-raen of that Glanmire Ward ? — I am not aware of that ; I know that 
Mr. Burke told me that he declined acting on all committees. He said, “ With 
regard to any nomination upon committees, they may nominate me, but I am not 
of any committee.” Those were nominations, not vidth the consentofthe parties 
nominated, but they were lists sent round with power to add to their numbers. 

11607. Did it come to your knowledge that his name ijad been furnished as 
one of the committee: — I never saw it till to-day, and never knew it. 

-.1608. Did yon know, in fact, that he was acting at the time of the election 
for the purpose of getting voters to the poll ? — I know nothing of what happened 
on the day of the election. I did not enter Cork till half-past one. I did not 
see him that day ; aud I never knew, tnitil I read the account in the papers of the 
treating case laid before the Recorder, that he had been acting in that election in 
any way connected «ith it. 

1 1609. Did you know whether he had been acting prior to that? — I did not, 
and I am sure he did nut act with me, and that is all I can say. 

1 1610. When did you first have a knowledge of the advertisement r— When you 
showed it me this morning ; I \va.s so apathetic about the result of the election, that 
I never looked into the newspapers about the matter. 

mill. Did you know tliat there were what are called committees or associations 
formed in those different wards ? — I have already told you I had understood so. 

I have not been resident in Cork since 1 8l6, though I have been so often returned 
as its representative, except a casual visit, and strange as it may appear, I know 
less of their local afiairs than any human being. I heard that their ward business 
was cairied on by standing committees, and I [iresunied it was those same standing 
committees. 

1 1612. "ion had no knowledge that there had been those committees associated 
in tills way tor carrying on the election ? — I did not suppose tliey had been asso- 
ciated for carrying on the election. I said I had heard limt they had been 
associated for tlie standing management of the ward, and the election intervened as 
one of the matters they undertook. 

1 1613. D’d you know, as a matter of fact, they had been specially appointed in 
any way at the time of the election ? — 1 had understood afterwards there had been 
such afipolntnient, but I was not present ; but when I speak of special appointment, 

I mean specially appointed among tliemselves, but not by me, nor by any one 
acting on my behalf. 

11614. You 
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116.4. You were present at the meeting held of the Custom-house and Gian- 

luire VVards, on 6tli July ? — Yes. 

1.615. When Charles Sugrue, esq. was in the chair ?— I do not recollect the 

fact, but no doubt .t .s a correct representation; there were so many mcetino-s, 
I cannot bear them all m mv mind. ' ® 

1.616. Do you know anything of a meeting held in the chapel oIDono-las • 

you said you were present in the chapel of Douglas ; I understood you to G.y that’ 
on the 4th July ?_I stated that 1 was present in the chapel at Wllitechurch ; but 
I was piesent in the chapel .at Douglas, I believe, on that clay ; the day the writ 
was received, I think. ^ 

Chape! Comnittee.] That was at Douglas Chapel?— Yes, at Douglas 

Mr. Serjeant Khiglake.] Once or twice were yon at that chapel’ 

Only once. ^ 

1 16 . 9. Can you fix the day ?— I have stated it, July tl.e 4th ; I have no doubt 
It IS the correct date. 

1 1620. Do you know of any other meeting being held at the Cliapel of Douolas 2 

1 know ot no other ; I only went to the one. * 

11621. Did you see any parish priest pi-esent?— No, tl.ei-e was no parish priest 
present. ' ‘ 

11622. Did you see any priest at all ?— The curale. the Rev. Mr. O'Reuaii was 
present. ' " 

11623. Was he appointed the secretary ?— I have no recollection of it. 

11624. Who was the chairman-— I believe Dr. Clancy; as well as I call recol- 
lect he was the chairman. 

1 1625. And was that on the Sunday ? — On the Sunday. 

11626. July the 4th? — July the 4th. 

11627. Do you recollect Mr. Robert Morogli being there ?— I heard it stated 
in the room he was there, and as a fact, retreshing my memorv, I believe lie was 
there. 

11628. I want to call your attention to this; you were oiilv present at one 
meeting? — I was there. ^ 

11629. Are you certain it was on the Sunday, the 4th July ?_I do not wish 
to beat about the bush ; if you are asking about the resolution published, I was 
present the day that resolution points to; I do not want any concealment 
about It. 

11630. The only question is, the other gentleman has fi.ved it at another 
period? — He must be mistaken. 



11631. You were present only on one occasion ?— I was present onlv on one 
occasion. 

11632. Do you know anytiiing of tlie rt-olution that was then proposed; I 
will read it to you : “ It u-as proposed by Mr. John Bagott, of Douglas, and 
seconded by Mr. John Ddea, of Baliyorban, and carried unaniiuously. That we, 
electors ot the city of Coik, residing in this district, who.se names are hereunto 
attached, in the presence of God's ho!}'^ altar and of our countrymen, solemnly 
pledge ourselves to vote at the coming election for Seijeant Murphy and Mr. 
Tagan, and thus assist in forming an Irish party in the House of Commons, 
pledged in return to support tenant right, and to protect from attack and insult 
our boiy religion, its bishops, priests, saintly nuns; and we hereby solemnly and 
m the presence of God, and before our country, denounce any elector who tries 
to save ills conscience, and at the same lime serve mammon, by splitting bis vote 
with one of the Liberal candidates and Colonel Chatterton.” 

1 1 633. Did that ever come to your knowledge? — Never, till I saw it on a wall 
in Cork. 



11634. When r — About two or three days afterwards. 

^^^ 35 * Was Dr. Clancy the chairman of the meeting at vvhidi you were 
present? — He was. 1 must say I was aware of the object of our going there, 
and I will e.^plaiii it, and explain iny connexion with the resolution. X went 
there for the purpose of obviating wliat I had understood, namely, that the land- 
lords were holding out a lure to their tenants, that ihev would be satisfied if they 
gave one vote to the Liberal candidate and one to Colonel Chatterton. i\Iy 
object in going to the meeting was to prevent it, and to unite them for the two 
Liberal candidates, and after I had addressed that meeting with that view, .Mr. 
l^agott came forward with certain resolutions; tliey were not in the form of that 
528. 3 D 3 one. 
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F.S.Miirphy,E%ri., oue, but separate resolutions. There was one, “That we hereby pledge ourselves 
M. V. to vote for both the Liberal candidates he was the [)erson wiio proposed it. 

“We pledge ourselves to support an Irish party in the House of Commons; we 

19 May 1853. pledge ourselves to support Mr. Sharman Crawford’s tenant right but thei-e was 
nothing at that time of denunciation. It was merely a local agreement of the 
particular tenants of that townland, and had notliing to do with any general 
arrangement for the election or any denunciation of any human bein<i* ; it was 
merely a mutual compact entered into between those parties after we had addressed 
the meeting. 

11636. Did yon thank them, or were you present when a vote of thanks was 

given to Francis Clancy, Esq., for his dignified conduct in the chair? I have 

no doubt I was there during the vvhole of that meeting. 

1 1637. I understand you that the fiist you saw of it was when you saw it pla- 
carded on the walls r— Yes, 

1 1638. How soon after the meeting ?— T'vvo days, I think ; it has a-isumed the 
form of one resolution instead of tliree, v. hich was the form I had seen it in 
before. 

11630- And did you take any steps wUh reference to it? — I saw it on the 
walls, ami I thought it .<uch apiece of paltry nonsen.se, and such a piece of folly 
us un election squib, that 1 laughed at it. 

11640. Au election .squib; you see it is purported to be signed Laureuce 
O'Sullivan, parish priest of Douglas ? — I conceived with reference to that, [>ossibly 
some of the reporters tliat had gone clown for the papers might have represented 
the thing as occurring, and instead of taking the separate resolutions, had combined 
that resolution together, and afterwards printed and put it about. 

11641. You mean without any authority ?— Without any authority; that was 
the impression on my mind. 

1164-2. Do you see that that purports to be signed “Hatton Couron, clsairman, 
and James O’Regan, secretary” ? — I see that. 

11643. And that the thanks of the meeting were offered to Francis Clanev, 
who hapi)ened to be the chairman?— I see that; all I can tell you is tliis, that 
there is nothing so harassing and disheiirtening as liaving fi’om dav to day to 
address public meetings, and when I had addressed them, I was so heartily tired, 
that I allowed tlie details of the meeting to be carried on, and went into the vestry’ 
and I heard nothing about the resolutions; I recollect a person of the name of 
Bagott coming forward to move the resolutions, but I took no part in the resolu- 
tion, and I know' notliing about it. 

116^14. I mideistand it was placarded in Cork? — It was placarded in Cork; 
ami i saw on the Sunday as I was going doevn to VMiitecluirch, a placard 
announcing the glorious triumph of Protestant principles, and I thought it was 
merely an electioneering act. ® 

iilj+j. Do you recollect addressing a meeting at the Cora Market in the St. 
rum Bars v\ ard on Monday, July 5th. I think ; do vou reccollect addiessin‘f that 
meeting at the Corn Market in the St. Finn Bars Wald ?-.I cannot desianate them 
by t ie particular wards ; I attended several meetings at the People’s" Hall ; no 
doubt it was at the same place. 

1H.-46. Do you recollect, I will just call your attention to that speech you are 
supposed to have made at the Corn Market, at Finn Barrs Ward : “ Non-electors 
were as interested as electors, and it was their province to see tliat the electors 
did tlu'ir duly ; do you recollect saying that ?— No, I did not ; I never said that to 
my knowledge. I have always said, and always shall say as a public man, that 
ihe voters lield their franchise in trust for the general body, and not for them- 
selves atone ; and, therefore, that they should have respect for the non-electors and 
tlieir interests m giving their votes, and not, by taking bribes, only re<mrd their 
-.wn comipt interests, and not that of the community at large. I inculcated that 
<n er and over again ; it is reversing the position. 

1 1647. Here is something more pointed: “ The great Alfred, whose political 
institiuions subsisted to this very day, enforced a priuci|jle of political organisa- 
.1011 called frank pledge,’ by which every hamlet, and tithing, and hundred, and 
■snirc were made mulually responsible for the acts of each member of their 
respeclive commumlies did you state that?-I do not recollect that I stated 
.1, but It is possible I may have; 1 only meant to illustrate and carry out the 
pnucipje m the same way us Alfred has established, his Saxon institution, upon 
(he general principle of the franchise being intrusted to the few, but for the 

benefit 
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benefit oflbe ntany, and not of the individual; that >vas all I meant; that naa 
merely an illustration that appeared pat to my mind, probably a bad one - the 
Corninmee will jntige whether ,t it felicitous; I an. not i^a the habit of prepm- a 
my speecnes. picpaimg 

ra(i 48 Trashy or not, I must ask you tin's question: “And thus too should every 

individual possessed of the franchise be considered answerable to eveiv non- 
elector r--In that sense, if the word “ answerable " is used, I did not mean 
answerable, that lie was to be subject to violence or aniimidversioii ; I repea" 
It in the ace ot tins Comimttee ; I have always believed ihat the fraiicliise wis a 
trust for the general body, and in that sense I hold him answerable 

1 1049- I mil asking- yon this, whetlier, to the best of your recollection at lliiit 
meeting, you remeiiilier those words, or to that efi'ect : “ Ami thus too should 
every individual possessed of the franchise he cousidered answerable to evofv 
non-elector r If the meaning of the learned coimsc! is meant to convev, or did 
convey, anytliing that called upon the non-electors to coerce the electors in the 
way he pui.s it, I solemnly declare I never did, and never had such an intention, 
and 1 solemnly declare I did not consider it necessarv, becnu.«e I was «ecure of 
my election. 

1 1650 With any explanation you may be pleased to give to it, to the best of 
your recollection, did you use words in substance such as those I am readin«r ?— 
I may or may not have used them ; if they appear there I am not here to deny 
them ; and I give my gloss upon them, and the comniuniiv of Cork, which I have 
the honour to represent, I believe, on political subjects is as enlighlened a com- 
munity as any in the three kingdoms, ami many of them infinitely more forcible 
and better speakers than I am on pulilic subjects. 

11651. And you at^^the same time referred to the late atrocities which had 
gone on at Stockport.- — I did, and so I did in my speech at tlie nomination. 
I drew a marked distinction between our harmonv in Ireland, and the absurdity 
of the proclamation and its results in England. " ^ 

11652. After you had made the speech, did you see any placards upon tiie 
wails of the toaii of Cork, or the city ot Cork, with reference to wliat you called 
the proceedings at Stockport ?— I should not say they were not ,* but I should say 
that many of tliose placards preceded the election, and preceded my speakintr”; 
but I can only say ttiis, neither 1 nor my agents are answerable for tijem. 

recollect, after the election was over, upon the casting-up of 
the poll, returning thanks?— I did. 

11654. ill fh&t speech make this remark ; you began with the priests, 

as they were the most revered in the estimation of the people- — Yes. 

11655. ^or that reason you would beititi with the priests of the city of 
Cork?— Yes. 

1 16.56. Did you make an e.’cpres.sion of this kind : “ He next came to tlie good, 
honest and true men of Cork; he could not single out any specially, but if he 
did not use an inappropriate military plirase, he could walk them ofi in file.s?— 
Yes. 



11657. you Siiy this, that before you came to that point, which you should 
not pass over in silence, the best coadjutors you had had in the battle" were the 
women of Cork ? — I did. 

1 1 658. That was after you had seen them parading the streets w-ith the bouglis ? 
■ — 1 had seen them from half-past one o'clock. 

1 1 659. Many ? — A great many ; and I can only say this, as to their having been 
coadjutors, I was not aware till I came into the city of Coik that I should Imve to 
address the women upon the occasion, and had no more notion of that than 
any member of the Committee here. 

1 1660. I must read this to you, to know if it is tiie substance of what you 
said : “Before he came to that point, lie .should not pass over in silence the best 
coadjutor they had in the battle ; he meant the women of Cork ; the women of 
the city of Cork ; the mothers, daughters and sisters of the men of Cork" ? — Yes. 

ii66i. “God’s blessing on them ; they were, no doubt, unfortunately, a poor 
peojile. and stricken down, and proudimperious England might turn round, with 
a haughty shrug of the shoulders and a disdaiul'ul smile, away from thtni, and 
say many things of the Irish in derision and contempt ; but the proud Englisli 
were obliged to admit that tlie Irish women are chaste”? — It was, and words in 
allusion to that ; the petition charges them with being prostitutes ; I most solemnly 
declare it is a false charge. 

528. " 3 D 4 11662. This 
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11662. This could not have been in answer to the petition, because it was 
before the petition ; it is rather in anticipation ; let me ask you if this is part of 
your speech : “ Their women had not the money, nor the precious ornaments to 
lav on the altar of their country; but they had given encouragement, they had 
fanned the flame of patriotism, they had stood by the good old cause in the iieat of 
the hgbt ; they had induced the men to battle for their country and their creed • 
and he would say, God bless the women of Cork, for they had done the work 
right nobly”?— All I can say is this, if you want an explanation of that speech, 
any explanation you want I would give the plain substance. 

11663. That is the remark you made- — I have not the least doubt it is, and if 
the learned counsel were as liard up for topics to address the people as I was, he 
would be delighted to be able to put together the priests, the ladies and the men. 

11664. Dad you seen the priests acting? — I had not seen the priests durino' 
the whole (lay, and I solemnly protest my meaning was tliis : I had heard the 
priests had given recent exhortations not to receive bribery, and not to desecrate 
them.selves by taking a bribe, and then taking tlje oaths. I did not see a priest 
acting in that election between half-past one and five. 

1166.5. Hud you seen many of those priests at the nomination ?— I believe I 
saw one, tlie Rev. Mr. Falvey and Mr. O’Regan ; Mr. Faivey is a voter of the 
city of Cork, and so is Mr. O’Regan. 

11666. Hoi'gan, did you see him ; Father Horgan ? — Not to my recollection. 

1 1667. O’Sullivan r — No, I did not, if you mean Father James O’Sullivan ; I 
had to rebuke him for keeping very much aloof from my interests. 

1166S. I am told he is not that one, but the parish priest of Douglas ?— I did 
not see him there. 

1 1 669. Then you come at last : “ I have now to perforin the duty of returuino* 
thanks to Mr. Gore Jone»” ? — \es; I returned it upon the same principle that 
I did the rest, for I had not seen Mr. Gore Jones during the dav; I did it merely 
as a topic tliat suggested itself to me as a topic for filling up, that is ail. 

11670. You say you had not seen Mr. Gore Jones during the election- — I 
believe I saw him at the head of the dragoons, at balf-past four, filing down 
Great George-street ; that was the only time I saw him; I saw him one inoment, 
and Sir William Hackett with him, I think, and a cavalry officer. 

1 i6”i* Had you not seen him at the head of some of the dragoons? — I did not 
come into Cork till lialf-past one, and the election was over an hour and a half 
before that. 

11672. Had you known the dragoons under his control, one and all of them, 
had been polled during the day ?— I never heard it till I heard certain matters 
connected with this election; and when I read the petition I saw also a state- 
ment about bludgeons, and I protest most solemnly such a suggestion was never 
made or spoken of. I believe there was a window broken ; that being a charge 
made, that private windows and church windows were smashed ; there was 
never a suggestion of bludgeons. 

11673. Are you aware Mr. Gore Jones has said before this Committee, he did 

not think there was a single soldier who had not been .struck with a stone ? 

Yes. I said irom the beginning to the end, that so far as I saw, the election 
was peaceable, because the violence was from five o’clock till 11 at nioht; that 
was the great feature of the violence in the city. ' 

[Adjourned to To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 
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Vejieris, 20" die Mail, 1853 . 

SiH JOHN YARDS BULLER, Baet„ in the Chair. 



The names of the Members were called over; all present. 



Frmci, Slade Muffhy, Esq., a Member of the House, further cross-examined 
by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

elecdoutl-Vjs"''"''’”® about a meeting you attended after the 

Reporter” joii this : the report appears to be in the "Southern 

. ■' — f- 

11079. Surely you must know?-I do not recollect. 

1 1 b »o. \ ou recollect speakina yourself r— Yes. 

I'i'fisE' F^sentP-Yes, Mr.pEgan was present. 

116S2. Was Mr. Sugrue m the chair ?— He was. 

being present ' there ?— I have no recollection of Mr. Burke 

held' irthi^p"’ meeting which you say was 

dia?yesterdayT-^YL^ ’ ‘ “ and Glanmire Wards ; I alluded to 

rec’olltciiP„U“niet:,‘li'" 

u68fi. Will you have the goodness to look at that newspaper, the “Cork 

wMI ; yao “'ill find the account there ; 

will you turn your attention to the resolution ?— Yes. I see it. 

31087. lou see an account of the meeting? — I do. 

11688. Heid on July the 6th? — Yes. 

T a ^ i>'““ yesterday, you recollect being at that meetin» Ye> 

1 uo. tiy having my attention called to the speech I made there. ° 

in “acting I spoke of yesterday, at which Mr. Sugrue was 

in the chair ? — Y ou spoke of both. ° 

fo ' v®i1't'' ^ ^ i however, the particular meeting 

10 wnich f called your attention yesterday, was this meeting in which Mr. Suvrue 
Mas the chairman? — Yes. ^ 




i,L> kjt. X auiCK a auu Xace vvaras. 

■what is called the Weigh House meeting? — Yes. 

P Was Mr. Sugrue the chairman of both meetings, the one at the 

people s Hall and the Weigh House meeting?— I have a distinct recollection of 
i*ir. bugrue being at the Weigh House 5 that was the first meeting I attended ; 
DUt there was such a j'umble about the other meetings I cannot say who wa«- 
chairman. 

11695. Were there meetings at all those wards ?— I think so, but I did not 
attend them all ; I had so exhausted my topics, it would iiave been «Join-> over 
the same ground. * 

11 696. How many actual ward meetings did you attend r — Four or five ; manv 
or them were consolidated 5 in the case of the Glanmire and the other, they were 
3 consolidated ; 
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W.S.Muri)hy^L%i\.i consolidated ; and the Lee and St. Patrick’s, they were consolidated } and I believe 
I attended two others. 

'oMa ^ ’ 1 ^ 97 - yoti know persons were appointed there for the purpose r — I have 

^ already stated my knowledge ujion the point, that preliminary matters passed in 

dumb show, while 1 was in the room, and preliminary meetings had taken place 
before I erttered the room on other occa.sions ; whether committees were appointed 
or what the committees were, I know nothing about it further than 1 stated before. 

11698. May I turn your attention to the report in that newspaper; there is a 
report of a meeting at the People’s Hall; will you turn to tiie next page, the 
meeting of the electors?— That is what you already stated to me with reo-ard to 
those Glanmire and Custom-house Wards ; yes. 

11699. attemion ever called to that advertisement? — I stated yes- 

terday, and I repeat it again, my attention was never called to any advertisement. 
I never read an advertisement, unless in casually looking over the paper. 1 protest 
I never saw the advertisement, or had my attention called to it. 

j 1 700. I will ask tlie question again ; did you read that new'spaper ? — I have 
no doubt I read the newspaper, but I am perfectly certain I never read the adver- 
tisement, except cursorily glancing my eye over the advertisement column. I 
never directed my attention specially to it. 

11701. Do you know that persons have been nominated, without knowing the 
individuals by name, as you call it, for the purpose of the election, at those 
meetings?— 'I can specify ofie or two meetings, I know that, because I recollect 
on one occasion there was such a nomination with regard to the election, the 
nomination for the Lee and St. Patrick's Wards, but I cannot undertake to say 
that I know, of my own knowledge, any nomination with regard to any other ward. 

1 1702. I think you stated yesterday that the management of your election was 
entirely entrusted to your cousin ? — -Altogether. 

11703. And that, except what assistance might be derived from those ward 
associations, you had no committee of your own ? — None of iny own, 

11704. May I ask you what was the machinery by which the election was 
conducted? — The machinery by which the election was conducted was this: I 
myself went round and canvassed in the several wards, and having done so, I 
ascertained that the popular feeling was so rife in my behalf, as to leave no doubt 
of success. I felt it then a very easy task. I took the different printed lists 
of the ward voters ; I went through thern, made a sort of catalogue raisoimi of 
their political principles, compared with the promises of the greater portion who 
resided in the town, knowing perfectly well what the re.su!t would be. I found, 
on balancing with ray cousin, we came within 15 or 16 of the facts we estimated; 
that w'as one ot the most accurate estimates. Mr. Fagan had canvassed on his 
own behalf, and we werey^ariyjtww upon the Liberal side. 

11705. My question was rather this; w^hatever your expectations might be, 
what were the arrangements for bringing voters, and to whom was it entrusted so 
as to arrange the bringing of voters together at the time of polling ; what was the 
machinery for it ? I have no knowledge of that at all ; I left all that to my cousin, 
who was my agent. I merely went to canvass and address the people, and I left 
the subordinate details to my cousin. 

11706. This meeting on the 6th of July, at the People’s Hall ; did you under- 
stand that was a meeting tor making arrangements with regard to the election ? — 

I could only say my understanding ot all these meetings was, that I w'as to go in 
the different wards, in order to explain to the differeni wards what my views upon 
public affairs in the coming crisis were ; in that respect, it was for making arrange- 
ments for the election ; but if you mean for the purpose of making appointments 
ot committees, or anything of that kind, I know nothing about it, and did not go 
•with that intention. 

1 Did it come to your knowledge that resolutions had been passed at the 
Peoples Hall at all: It came to my knowledge upon one occasion that resolu- 

tions had been passed, and no doubt resolutions were passed, but they "were [jassed 
^ong the ward committees themselves ; they were their own acts, and not mine. 
They ivere acts of merely spontaneous combination on their own part. 

11708. M ere you aware there were what are called ward committees ; in fact, 
did you know that -—I told pu yesterday I was aware there were always sund- 
log ward committees in the city of Cork, who managed the affairs of the ward ; 
and I equally believe, that those persons, acting in conformity wdth their usual 
manner in all public matters, took an interest in the election iu their districts. 

11709. Though 
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11709. ThougMhey may be thus associated, were you aware that they had 
been especially called together and associated for that electiou r-I do not gl i ve 

puhhcma,,:';j Tdtd^ k “ “y “her octsbn of 

11710. I niu.st I ut this question to you, if you please, with regard to what vou 
said when you returned thanks. Is this a correct report of vour speech : ‘' return 
hanks to the ward committee and secretaries for their exertions, who ga,e up 
their business and canvassed from house to house on behalf of iiiv,seif and mv 
colleague ; those comimttees are the bone and sinew of Cork, not like th'e 
wretdmd reenien, sent by scores to vote, but the tax-paving population of tto 
city . I have no i eason to retract the phrase I used. 'They were the standino- 
conmilttees, I say, of the ward, and volunteered on mv behalf most actively- bu°t 
they were never appointed by me, nor did I know they were acting until I wL 

informed of It at the election, and saw the result. ® 

•o'' ' “ I return thanks to the ward com- 

mittee and secretaries for their exertions”? Yes. 

11712. I must ask yon, did yon use words to that effect?— I have no doubt, if 
they are stated there, I did. 

11713- Had you a knowledge beforehand, that there had been committees 
and secretaries in those wards appointed ?-I had a knowledge beforelland that 
there were standing committees and secretaries always in the wards, and I had 
equally knowledge that those persons took a very deep interest in the result of 
the election, and in trying m their own wards to ascertain who were the parties 
who would vote, and who were doubtful, and who refused, but further than that I 
had no knowledge of them ; the names of most of them were not known to me 
as 1 Said yesterday. ’ 

11714. It is a peculiar expression, “ those committees are the bone and sinew 
of Lork, not like the wretched freemen, sent by scores to vote, but the tax-pavin^ 
population of the city ” r — If you want to know whence arose that expression, I 
uill tell you. I vras exceedingly hard up for a speech on that day, and I went 
to a gentleman who has been examined here, Mr. Galway, and I said, “ Will 
vou suggest a topic for me to fill up.” He said, » Thank the wards committees ” 
I asked, “ What about the wards committees?” He said, “They are the stand- 
ing committees of the ward, who act always in public matters, and they have 
been very active on this occasion.” And I put that in as one of the plums in tlie 
pudding. 

117^.5. Was Mr. Burke one of them.- — He declared to me, himself, he was a 
member of no committee. 



1 4716. Mr. Burke told that to you ; is he here himself?— He is not. 

11717. Has he been here during this inquiry? — He was summoned on your 
side, and went away as soon as you closed your case. We wished to retain him, 
but he declared, in consequence of bis brother being obliged to come over to 
attend an arbitration, and as he was the only person to manage his business, he 
could not stay, and he went away. He was brought by you, and detained a week, 
in tile expectation of being examined, and you did not examine him. 

11718. The fact is, he is not here? — No, he is not here; and I thought he 
would have saved me tlie trouble of stating second-hand facts, that he knewlieUer 
than myself. He was here daily, expecting to be examined. 

11719. Did I understand you rightly yesterday, when you fixed, as nearly as 
possible, that it was about one, or half-past one, you arrived at Cork ? — 1 have no 
doubt I arrived at half-past one. It is seven miles and a half to ei<iht miles by 
English measure from where my brother lesides, at Monkstown, to Cork ■, and I 
recollect distinctly leaving about half-past 12, and having then come into Cork 
on that occasion by tlie road, instead of using the steamer or the rail. I came 
round, and the ordinary drive is an hour; and I have no doubt I stated the lime 
accurately when I said about half-past one I arrived at Cork. 

11720^ When you came to Cork, were you informed what houses had been 
attacked r — \V hen 1 came to Cork I was informed that one of the polling-booths 
had been stopped, for a riot which was alleged to have taken place there; and I 
Was informed immediately afterwards that the sherifi' thought the matter so Iransi- 
tor\ , he would have reopened the booth if he was allowed by Jaw, for tranquillity 
was restored in five minutes. 

11721. My questicn was quite in a difierent character, which was, whether you 
528. 3 E 2 heard 
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heard houses had been attacked when you came into Cork? — I had not heard that 
houses had been attacked; I saw myself that one house had the windows broken 
in in the course of the day; but I am prepared to state my belief is, that tlie 
attacks on houses were after six o’clock in the evening, and that was the general 
features of the disturbance. 

11722. Was it brought to your knowledge at all that bouses had been attacked 
during the course of the polling, beginning early in the day, and that that inter- 
vened during the day? — I have no knowledge upon the subject, except what I saw 
in one shop window in a house belonging to Mr. Graham, the hatter, being broken in. 

11723. Did it come to your knowledge that any of the voters had been carried 
by violence to the poll to vote for you ? — Such a thing did not come to my know- 
ledge; I never heard it till I heard it here. 

11724. Such a thing did not come to your knowledge, that the military paradino- 
the streets with Mr. Gore Jones had been pelted w’ith stones ? — Yes ; I heard after- 
six o’clock that the people had been parading the town with tar barrels and mu.sic, 
and that the police seized the musical instruments, among other.?, drums, and 
threw them into tar barrels, and irritated the people, and aftei' that the people 
had been very violent indeed, and had thrown stones at the military. 

11725. I am asking, during the time the polling was going on, did it come to 
your knowledge that w'hile Mr. Gore Jones was going about the streets, the soldiers 
in the avenues leading to the polling-places had been pelted ? — No ; I saw some 
of the soldiers in one ward, standing at ease, and laughing and joking with the 
•women, as I described yesterday. 

11726. Did it come to your knowledge, Mr. French, the maoistrate, had 
received wounds? — I had that knowledge; but if you ask me about my know- 
ledge, I must state what occurred to my knowledge was imparled to me; the 
whole conversation ; I will tell you how it came to my knowledge : I had under- 
stood this, that Mr. French had remonstrated with Captain White for coming into 
the booth where there was tranquillity until he interposed; that Captain White 
had excited a great deal of animosity among the women by striking one of them 
with a whip, and thereupon some stone.s were thrown at him, and Mr. French w'as 
struck: and Mr. French said to my informant, “ The stupidity of that fellow, White, 
lias created a disturbance, and a stone rhennt for him has hit me.” 

11727. Were you here when Mr. French was examined? — I was. 

1172b. I will call your attention to the iact that the stone thrown at him was 
in the open market, and not in the voting place? — Yes, the open market; I can 
tell you what I heard. 

11729. We have heard that some voters, called the Whitechurch oeople, 
voted? — Yes. 

7 173C^' Have yon any knowledge of their being brought into Cork on the 
Sunday evening r — I was not in Cork after five o’clock in the evening till half- 
past oue the next day. 

11731. Was it brought to your knowledge on the polling-day that they had 
been brought into Cork on the preceding evening? — I have no doubt it was, but 
they had then voted. 

1 1732. What I am asking you is this, whether on the polling-day had it come 
to your knowledge the voters from Whitechurch had been brought into Cork on 
the preceding evening: — I had heard that the Whitechurch voters had requested 
cars flight be sent to them at an earlier hour than for others who were not under 
the landlord interest; their object was to vote for the Liberal parties ; they wished 
to avoid that coercion, and at their own suggestion they came in the night 
before. ® 

• hear that r — Sometime in the course of the evening, 

in discussing the arrangements of the election, that they had corac in at their own 
request. " 

* ^ 734* Tell me, ii you can, with regard to time ; Avhen was it you came to the 
determination to coalesce, if I may use the term, wiih Mr. Fagan ? — I think the date 
you gjive was the 17th of June. When 1 went to Cork, I had no intention upon 
the subject one way or the other; but I knew perfectly well, in the city of Cork, 

1 vvas altogether in the hands of the Liberal party, who gencrallv act for ihem- 
selves m selecting wlio their Members shall be; they are a bodv'known as the 
Liberal party, who meet at the commercial rooms called the Chamber of Com- 
nieice, and they generally agree among themselves as to wliom they will support 
at at) election ; and, of course, I was bound to defer to their suo-gestion, and the 

■ result 
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result of that sugption « as proved by the fact tl.at Mr. Fagan and I polled man 
for man ol the Liberal party; I do not thmk there was a single instance where they 

1173,5 Have your expenses in the election been joint expenses i-I put down 
300( , and he put down tlie same, which, I have no doubt, has been disbursed 
jointly. 

11736. Have you seen yourself the bills of the disbursements?-! have not 
seen the bills of the disbursements ; I can only speak of them from hearsay but I 
heard my cousin state what they were. 

11737. Have they been subjected to your inspection r— No ; they were never 
subjected to ray inspection for this reason, that they were lyiinr about and I 
might have looked at them if I liked, but I had no curiosity ; tie only’thinv I 
thought was this, it was unquestionably a cheap election ; in 1841 it cost t Sool 
and this cost 600 ’ ’’ 



11738. You say you made many speeches at various places; did you allude to 
the Stockport riots on more occasions than oner — I believe I alluded to them 
twice 01 thrice; I stated it was a most inconvenient consequence of the 
course that had been adopted in the public [lolicy of Lord Derby, while he had 
abandoned protection in England, and substituted the question of Protestantism 
he had not had regard to our social feuds in Ireland. It might be a verv trood 
watch cry there, where it was a matter of indilfereMce, but with us it was'calcu- 
lated to engender aniiiiosity and ill feeling, which I deeply deplored; and upon 
every occasion I studiously drew a difference between the question of Protes- 
tantism, as a religion, and the question of Government us connected with Pro- 
testantism as a political institution, and recommended the most cordiul harmony 
between members of all creeds. 

-^her you had made those speeches, did jmu see those placards that 
referred to the Stockport riots placarded : — Before and after; 1 have no doubt 
of it. 

11740. Did you take any steps whatever to have them removed r — I did not, 
because whether they were or not was a matter of utter indifference; the effect 
of the fact that had been brought by the newspaper was, that it coalesced the 
minds of every person of the Roman-catholic and Liberal party. 

11741* ^ want the fact? — I believe they were there. 

11742. Did you take any steps, directly or indirectly, to have them removed ? 
— I did not think it was any part of ray business 10 take steps in the matter ; I was 
not answerable for their being there; I found them there, and I was utterly apa- 
thetic upon the subject of the election. I was secure of the return of myself and 
my colleague ; 1 had never a doubt of it, and I thouglit those probably, instead of 
doing us good, did us harm ; the more peace and tranquillity there -was, the more 
assured I was of my return without the fear of being disturbed. This riot was 
the greatest godsend in tiie world to the other side, and my own opinion is, that 
Colonel Chaiterton was deceived by his agents as to the result. 

* * 743 ‘ That is no answer ? — I give you my convictions of the fact. 

11744. You recollect being at a meeting at Douglas Chapel? — I do. 

1 1 745. Was that, in fact, on the 4111 of July ? — I told you it was ou the 4th of 
J uly ; I told you it was on the Sunday, 1 believe, the 4th ; if you will give me the 
date I will agree to it. 

11746. Do you recollect seeing Mr. Robert Morrogh there? — I told you yes- 
terday I did not ]-ecolIect it ; but, as lie stated he was there, I have no doubt he 
■was there. 

1 1 747. Then he has stated that it was the Sunday antecedent to the 4th; can you 
explain how that is ? — I can only tell you I was only tliere on one occasion ; and 
I have no doubt, if Mr. Morrogh speaks of the occasion on which Dr. Clancy 
was in the chair, he has made a mistake as to the date. 

11748. You were there but once? — Yes. 

11749. Tou were there but on one occasion? — Yes. 
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Re-examined by Mr. Jawes. 

1 1 750 - This is in your speech : “ They had stood by the good old cause in the 
heat of the fight ; they had induced the men to battle for their country and their 
creed, and he would say, God bless the women of Cork, for they had done the 
work right nobly this is what I want. “ But while he said so much 011 behalf 
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of the women, he should again repeat, that moderation in victory was the nobles 
magnanimity.” Did you, as you stated before, impress the necessity of modera- 
tion upon the people as far as you could? — It was the first thing 1 began my 
speecli with, I recollect, upon that occasion ; because, to tell the truth, I felt that 
it was marring the security of our position that a handle sliould be given, by any- 
thing like confusion or tumult, to the other side, to disturb our election ; the first 
thing I did was, upon that occasion, to persuade the parlies there to act in har- 
mony with their brethren on the other side, and the phrase I used was this 
“ While we are in the heat of the battle there is no one more anxious we should 
fight vigorously ; and, when it is over, moderation in victory is the noblest raao-na- 
nimity, the greatest charm, and I beg for my sake, and the sake of the town, 
that yon will bury all animosity as soon as the victory is achieved.” I earnestly 
iterated and reiterated my advice, that all political differerfces should be buried. 
In using those words I did not mean by fighting, or anything more than earnest 
political opposition. I did not know, as I told the Committee yesterday, till I 
came into the town, that there had been anything of the kind, and I deplored it 
for the reasons I have given. 

11751. Yon have been asked about those placards; you say you took really 
no notice of them ; did you see any placards upon the opposite side? — On the 
Sunday morning, as I was going to Whitechurch, I saw a placard about the great 
victory Loi d Derby had achieved over us Papists about Vance’s return for Dublin, 
and they were both of them rubbish ; the one equivalent to the other ; that is 
the truth. 



William Fagan, Esq., a Member of the House, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. James, as follows : 

11752. YOU are one of the Sitting Members, as we know, for the city of 
Cork? — Yes. 

11753* contest and of the canvass a member of 

the corporation ? — Yes, I w'as. 

1 1754. I will take you first to your application for the polling- bootlis ; this was 
the first time you understood that the pulling districts were to be appointed 
under the Act of Parliament in Cork ? — Yes. 

1 1755*^ Did you as a member of the corporation make application to the cor- 
poration for certain polling districts? — I happened to be in the mayor’s office on 
Monday, the 5th of July ; on that day, and at the lime I happened to be there, the 
market committee met ; the market committee, who had the control over those 
markets, meet once a week, every Monday. The cause of my visit was to see a 
person then who was in the office with reterence to the freemen : I wanted to get 
a list of the freemen from him; the market committee being there I went in; 
after the transaction of the usual business of the week, 1 said to the chairman, 
“ Have you any objection to place the idle markets in the different wards at our 
disposal? ” 

1 1 7i5b- Did you, in fact, make an application for certain markets ?~ I did. 

i i/57- V ill you state your motive for applying to the corporation fur the use 
of the markets? The simple motive I had was, that those markets were the only 
public places in those -districts, in those wards, and I certainly hud, I confess, 
tijough it may seem a trifle, a pecuniary economical object, that instead of those 
booths being in private buildings, they should be in public buildings in each ward, 
and the sheriff’s charge for each booth in that case was 3/. instead of 5/. 

11758. I will ask you this: had you any corrupt object of intimidating voters, 
or any other motive such as has been charged against you, in makin<f the a[)pli- 
cation to the market committee? — No ; it is quite an absurdity. 

11759* -Ihere has been some charge rather involving you with others as to 
those paving stones j did you know anything with regard to those pavements, or 
had you any' motive in reference to the pavement ? — The corporation of which 1 
am a member had nothing to do with the paving of the city; the gentlemen that 
belongs to are the Wide Street Commissioners. 

11760. Did you know of it? — No, I did not know of it ; in fact tiiose places 
were paved before those booths were allocated in those parts of the town at all ; 
it is a most ridiculous thing. 

1 1761. If the matter were to come over again, and those districts were to be 

appointed. 
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Certlwy’nm. n>-ket., any better places 

1 1763. I «,11 just read shortly the allegation in the petition • “That the ror 

poratton of Cork cons.sts of 16 aldermen mtd 48 town councillors ■ akio^ak, ' 

hagan by , ason of hts corporate mfluence, obtained the use of the worst of the 
markets for polltng-places to serve his private parposes.” As e 4 ntlenmn I , H 

?atro 4 - accisationi-itk";:'„:;’romp;'e 4 

-depe„de„tly 

11765. I mean on your own position ?— When I commenced my canvass T 
commenced tt jcntly with Mr. Serjeant Murphy, under the impL's on 1 a 
mat er 01 course, we would go together as being of Liberal politic,. ’ 

m subsequently to that I went on. 

™- Serjeant Murphy was not there till Juner—.Vo 

Mr. Mi^tiinly’s 

bim’h??' ““''1® ®"y y°“ *■'>'■ «’U to endeavour to vet 

him back into hi» emp oyment?— He met me in the South Mali, I think I be- 
heve, in hts evidence, he states George-street, but I think it was on the South 
Mall , he came and said he had been dismissed by Mr. M‘Swtney, and he asked 

k^br^l t^a-j J"'' ‘‘’'^'■e was nothing whatever about voting, or .aDytbiu.r of that 
Kind. I did for him as I would have done for any other man. 

I d”^ 4 ' ^ n ”',ite to Mr. M‘Siviney ?-I either saw him or wrote to him- 
1 do not recollect tuiiher about it. * 

1 1 772. Was anythin*/ said about the vote ? — No, not a bit 
' 1 773. Or a word said about the vote ?— Nothing whatever. 

1 1774* If was a mere act of kindness? — Yes. 

vac II”?' "US the result of your application ?— I cannot 

recollect, e^xcept I saw the man afterwards ; he came and asked me whether I had 
seen or had not seen Mr. M'Swmey ; I do not recollect what answer I ..ave h m ■ 

It was not satisfactory. ® » 

1 1 776. Did you yourself ever hear he had been discharged for theft -—I cannot 
bring It to my recoIJectiou. “ ‘ ^ 

r° " ho has been examined before this 

oommtttee '—I never saw Imn, except on one occasion 1 I did not recomiise him 
when he came into the room the other day. “ 

h. k' Committee that he met you ; that he loid vou 

ne bad a bill which had not been paid for provisions, and so rat, supplied to voters 
and which you told him your committee would pay him ; is there a word of truth 
j statement that I told him the committee would pay it is a total 
raisehood ; I recollect perfectly well meeting him in the place he stated he met 
fh 4 t 't “P ““6 said, Is not this too bad ; here is so and so ; I do not really 
tnink J looked at his face; and i saiil, indignantly and hastilv, I know notliinv 
aoout the transaction, or something in that way, and went on.' “ 

11779. Did you kuow anything about the transaction at ail ? — I heard that 
Mmethmg of the kind occurred the day after the election; I heard a complaint 
roacie, and I know I was very indignant. 

, '17S0. Had you given ilirections explicitly as to the conduct of vour election, 
mat no money should be spent in treating? — The conililion of my entering the 
contest was, there should be iiotliiiig of the kind, ami no ill.gal expenditure, no 
treating, and no open houses. 

6"^®- 3E4 117S1. Was 
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11781. Was there a single public-house opened? — Nothing of the kind, not to 
my knowledge. 

11782. Do you know of any hou.se being open in your interest? — No; and 
I swear most distinctly not one farthing of my money went in illegal expenditure, 
as far as I know. 

1 1783. I •will just take you through the contradictions; now did you hear a man 
of the name of Drown examined? — I did; I saw that man in the Lobby, and 
I thought I recognised him. I said to tnysell^ I think I have seen that man before ; 
that is merely an admission that I had seen the man before. 

11784. Were you upon a side-car at four o’clock, or between three and four 
o’clock, with Brown? — No, it is quite false. 

1 1 785. Did you go to Mrs. O’Keefe’s ? — I never heard of Mr. or Mrs. O’Keefe 
till in this room. 

11786. Is it true you went to their house? — Perfectly false ; I never heard of 
such a person. 

1 1 787. Did you ask Staunton to come to a room ? — No. 

1 1 788. You were not there r — I was not there. 

11789. Did you say be ought to be there? — No; I did not see the man at all 
at that time, nor do I recollect having seen him at all during the election. 

11790. Is the whole of that statement false? — Completely false, and totally 
false. 

11791. Utterly untrue? — Utterly untrue. 

11792. And you never uttered a word about giving ‘'full and plenty ” r — 
Nothing of the kind ; I never heard of tho.se people being there at all at the hour 
he stated ; a person of the name of Daniel Crane has sworn he saw me at the 
Metal Bridge, about a mile from the place. 

11793. However, you were not there? — No. 

1 1 794. Will you state just shortly anything else you want to say 1 — There 
•was a statement made by Mr. Creed, that he saw me giving some money to women 
in Black Pool. Now, as regards that transaction, I have simply to say I have not 
the slightest recollection of it at all ; but I swear most distinctly, if it occurred, it 
was done for the purpose of getting rid of their importunities, and escaping from 
them, and the idea of intimidation, or procuring intimidation, never entered my 
contemplation at all. There was a gaiety, and joyousness and triumphant manner 
about these women ; it never occurred to me, anything of the kind, as is insinuated, 
about encouraging riot or noise, or anything of that kind. 

1 1 795. Were you party to, or did you know of any organisation, or any system 
of intimidation, or anything of that kind ? — No, unquestionably not ; such a thing 
never, directly or indirectly, entered into my contemplation at ail. I thought quite 
the opposite as to the new arrangement of the booths ; that it would create quiet, 
by dispersing the pop'ulation, rather than anything else ; that was my feeling. 

11796. And was quiet and facility of voting to the voters essential to your 
object ? — Most essential. 

1 1 797. As far as you could ascertain, had you any doubt about the election ? — 
Not the slightest doubt whatever. In the very earliest part of my canvass I stated 
that I expected a majoritv of 300 to 400 ; on the day of my nomination I 
stated I expected the majority would be 300, I never had the slightest notion in 
the world of anjthing but victory. 

11798. What was the majority in the result of your canvass r — I have it here. 

11799. Made at the time ; calculated at the time? — By myself. I canvassed 
six of the 'Wards myself, and two of the wards, the Lee and St. Patrick’s Ward, 
were canvassed while I was in London, and the result of the canvass was ibis : 
for Colonel Chatterton, 1,1 96 ; for the Liberals, that is for myself, 1,364. That is- 
all positive ; and the doubtful 88. 

11800. As far as your own calculation went, did it much coincide with that 
made on the part of Serjeant Murphy ?— There was a most remarkable coinci- 
dence. 

iiSoi. What amount did you pay towards the election?—! think about 
350 1 , j 1 

11802. Serjeant Murphy paid, we understand, about 300/.? — Three hundreci 
pounds. 

11803. You were about the polling at most of the booths during the day ?— 

I had been the entire day, from a very early hour in the morning up to about 
three o’clock, going about from booth to booth during the entire day. 

11804. It 
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ear«er.“'^' ^totedvou were out at four o’clock in the morning ?-Much 

11S05. Will you just explain how that was?— I undertook, the smnoe-u-t 

the cars. It was stated I was engaged sending them out for the voters in the 
country d.stncts order that they should be early to the poll ; that was neeessar 
"hf out, and it was necesUryan ^ranoerent 

Ss hin ""‘ioth'keit; and Mr. John Besnard who 

has been prevented from com, ng here by illness, and I undertook that. Wn had 
no committee to maiiage it and I did not like to give trouble, except to a very 
particular friend, and I undertook it myself. >- 1 1- w a >ery 

11 806. Was that the reason you were up so early? Yes. 

11807. And you did manage all the cars?— Yes. 

11S08. Is It correct the cost of them was some\yhere about 150/.?— I did not 
know the amount ; but it was about that, I think. 

11809. Was there a large number employed?— A very large number. 

11810. Was that the reason of your being up early ?•— Yes. 

11811. What were you doing when you were out?— I think it occupied till 
nearly hve o clock the arrangement of those cars, and I then returned home to mv 
lesidence, which IS out of town, Blackrock Side, and remained there and break- 
fasted, and came into town a little after six ; and from that hour of six up to 
about three o clock I was doing nothing but going from booth to booth. 

11812. VV ere you organizing any intimidation, or managing the cars ?— No : 
JVli. .desiiard had the mangement of the cars subsequently. 

1 1813. What was then the state of the streets of the town at that time of the 
morning r— All quiet. un, 

11814. Did you see any symptoms of any organized riot or concourse of 
people r — No. o c 



11815. You were about at those different wards ; you say vou were at everv 
polling-booth ? — Every polling-booth several times. 

11816. We hear there was a very considerable concourse of people in the 
streets: — There was. The whole population appeared to be out movino- It wa=; 
a bright, hot summer’s day, and Monday is generally an idle day in Iceland so' 
that the whole population were moving about. ' ’ 

11817. Did you see any obstruction or prevention of the poll at anyone booth 
you were at ? — None, except about a minute or so at the Lee Ward. 

1 1 81 8. That was the one that was adjourned ? — Yes ; I was by at the time of 
the anjournment of the poll. 

11819. At any other booth, or any other district which you visited, did you 
see any obstruction ?— Not the slightestj I was at the Harpur-Iane a number of 
times, and I saw the women silting in the veiy centre of the market lau.diino- 
and amusing themselves. ® ® 

1 ] 820. Did you see any stones thrown during the polling ? — Only that obstruc- 
tion at the Lee Ward. 



11821. That was when tlie deputy closed the poll r — At that time. 

11822. Except that time, did you see any stones thrown at the militarv r — 
Not a single stone thrown at any one ; I was at the Barrack-street Ward when 
Mr. Sarsfield was there. 

11823. You say stones were thrown in the booth after the adjournment; the 
sheriff came dowm, did not be ; Mr. Beamish ? — I do not know about that. 

1 1 824. Was he there when you went in ? — No. 

1 1 825. Had tranquillity been restored when you left? — Itwasa momeiitaryaffair. 

11826. How long did the interruption last? — It did not last more than two 
minutes. I went over to the deputy-inspector, and said, “ Will you resume the 
poll ?” and the inspector said, “ If you wish that the poll shall he re-opened, I 
have no objection ; ” and the deputy said he should be very happy to oblige 
me, but the Act of Parliament was imperative; it could not be re-opened till the 
next day. 1 said, “ Well, Mr. Deputy, you are quite justified.” It did not last 
more than tw'O minutes. 

11827. it occur through some voter? — Some portion of the police were 
dragging him through the gate to protect him from the mob ; there was a great 
crowd, and some stones were thrown, and a stone struck over the head ot the 
deputy, and that, I think, was the cause of his alarm. 

11828. And immediately afterwards tranquillity was perfectly restored ? — Yes ; 
and the other deputy continued on the polling. 

528. 3 F 11829. You 
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W- Fagan, 11 829. You saw that transaction ? — I did. 

11830. Hou' long did the interruption to the poll last? — He adjourned the 
poll at once. 

ao MayiSss. 11831. How soon was tranquillity restored ?— It was all over in two minutes 
and the polling went on at the other booth ; Mr. Jenkins stated, that he saw me 
giving money to some women on the Grand Parade : I should like to explain that • 
what the gentleman stated, was quite correct; I recollect that 1 was driving 
through the Grand Parade, which is the widest street in the city of Cork, and I 
was stopped by Mr. Copinger, a solicitor, to ask the state of the poll, and while 
I was conversing with him, a crowd got round me, and took hold of tlie horse’s 
head, and said tliey would not allow me to move on ; I should not stir, unless I 
gave them something; and, to get rid of them, I believe I gave the men a couple 
of shillings, and then the women said, “We will not let you go unless you give 
us something,” and I believe I gave what I had in my pocket, about a couple of 
shillings; I had no notion I was doing anything very wrong. 

11832. There was a mob of people? — The idea of intimidation never occurred 
to uiy mind at all ; it appeared to me to be a joyous triumphant assembly of 
people going about tlje streets. 

11833. What time was the election practically over ?— I agree it was practi- 
cally over at 1 1, or at 10 indeed. 

1 1 834. Is there any other contradiction, or any other statement you wish to 
make?— I deny that statement of Toomy's about the Lee Ward ; I distinctly 
state that neither Mr. Burke nor Mr. Mahoney were appointed al that meeting. 

11835. Toomy stated tie was present at the meeting where you and the Ser- 
jeant were, and Burke and Mahoney were appointed ; is that true or not ? —It is 
not true. 

11836. By the Committee.] Neither of them were appointed? — Neither of 
them were appointed at that meeting. 

11837. Or at any other r — I know nothing about anything else; I simply con- 
tradict that; I am sure they were not appointed at that Lee Ward meeting; I 
■wish also to state, I met the Bishop of Cork previous to the election, and I asked 
him to allow the clergy to preach against bribery, and he told me he had no objec- 
tion to give those instructions; not allowing anything to be said of politics ; he 
■would not mix himself up in that. It is right to say that; and any idea of the 
clergy having any organization with reference to the election is completely and 
entirely false. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

1183S. You sav that Mr. Edmund Burke and Mr. Mahoney were not 
appointed at the Weigh-house meeting? — They were not appointed at the W^eigh- 
house meeting. 

11839. "Were you at any of the other ward meetings ; the Glanmire Ward ?— 
I think I was at all the meetings. 1 went with Serjeant Murphy to all those 
meetings to explain our sentiments to the people. 

11840. Do you know of committees having been appointed at those meetings, 
or gentlemen appointed for the purpose of assisting you? — Those committees 
that are usually appointed in those wards for municijial purposes were, I believe, 
constituted there ; constituted committees for the purposes of the election. 

11841. Did they come to resolutions to that effect?— I think they did ; but I 
did not notice them, nor take any part in the arrangements. 

11842. With reference to the Glanmire Ward, do you recollect being present at 
a meeting there with Mr. Serjeant Murpiiv ?— At the Glanmire Ward ? 

1 1 843. Yes ?— The one that was held in the People's Hall ; I think I was. 

11844. you just look yourself at that ijianding a newspaper to the Wit- 
ness), and read that resolution through?— The first Resolution ? 

11S45. You see, “ City Election ” ? — “At a Meeting of the Electors of the 
Custom-house and Glanmire Wards, held at the People’s Hail, on the evening of 
July the 6th, Charles Sugrue, esq., in the chair; Proposed by M. H. Conway, 
esq.; seconded by James Cleary, esq. ; first. Resolved, That we fee! bound, at 
sucn a crisis as the present, to use our utmost and united efforts to secure the 
return to Parliament, as our Representatives, of Serjeant Murphy and William 
Fagan. Proposed by Thomas Lyons, esq.; seconded by John Gordon, esq.; 
second, Resolved, That a wartl fund be raised in each of the two wards, in order 

to 
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to defray any incidental expenses that tnav he incurred hr. rhe a 
or in connexion with the meeting. Proposed bv D P C^l^ <-ommittce, 
by P. W. Hackett, esq. : third Resolved'^TUr t i Seconded 

folloiving gentlemen are requested to art as d “f 'lis object, the 
power to add to their ZnZrlT committees for each ward, with 

““ T 1*® “ Glanmire Ward ’’r-Yes 

BurL^LhnS-Ston;^'’“"'“‘‘^““' Edmund 

1 1 84S. And there you may stop ; and others ?— Yes. 

no doubt of it“. ™ “Py “f resolution r-I have 

leclion fh^nfmes" ^ recol- 

terms*of'it^“T‘lrr® y“"r judgment ; you have read the resolution, and the 

haverel:-m\^i:k! 

^iTgrtTa^eletLXd a^r^^.:"eetm:.““^ 

nS.H. TI.ey may, or may not?-“ With power to add to their numbers.” 
nb 5 b- How came that meeting to be called; who called it »_I have „n 
n°eM"nw ‘ ^ connected with the ward called the 

' ’ qH' ’ **’c “ Examiner ” ?— Yes. 

Il85h.^WilI you just have the goodness to read that advertisement, “City 
adveri™’ whether the meeting was called in consequence of tha^ 

Tni s f o r ~ C'wlersigned, request a meeting of the Liberal elec- 

tois of the Custom-house and Glaiimire Wards, at the committee-rooms. People’s 
Hall, on liiesday evening next, July the 6th, to make arrangements for securimr 
the return of the Liberal candidates for the city at the approaching general election”. 
Mr. bcrjeant Murphy and Mr. Fsgan will attend. Chair to be taken at eivht 
o clock. G anmire Ward. William Lyons Knight, Charles Sugrue, Edmund Burke 
James Miiihear, iMichael Cogiiey, Martin Conway.” I have no doubt of it 
I ii> 59 - According to that, do you find a meeting was called There is uo 
doubt of it. '■ 

11860. Tliat is for the Glaomire Ward? — Yes. 

u86i. You attended tiiat meeting?- — It appears from the papers I did. I do 
not recollect it. ^ 

11862. This meeting is called, and amongst those who called it, Edmund 
-Durke is one of the parties ; is that so ? — Yes. 

1 1 863. For that ward ? — Yes. 

11864. You attended that meeting; do you remember seeing Mr. Edmund 
Burke there ? — Certainly not. 

1 1 865. Have you any reason to doubt that is a correct copy of the resolution 
passed at that meeting? — I have no reason to doubt it is a correct copy of the 
resolution, but I would not testify the names there are right ; on the contrary, I 
have reason to believe, though it is hearsay, that Mr. Edmund Burke was never a 
member of that committee. 

1 1 866. You mean that he never acted ?— -That he was not named. ' 

1 1 867. You take this paper in ? — Yes, I do. 

1 1 86^8. Was that brought to your knowledge soon after that resolution was 
passed ? — No, I never looked at the resolutions. 

11869. Have you seen the requisition.? — No, I never looked at those resolu- 
tions at all. 

1 1 870. Bet me ask yon ; I think vou bad been a candidate for the county, had 
you not?— Yes, I had. 

11871. Did you attend the Weigh-house meeting? — I did. 

1 1 872. Did you see Mr. Edmund Burke there"? — No, I do not think he was. 

I have not the slightest recollection that he was. 

528. 3F2 11873. You 



M. f. 
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W. Fagan, 11873. You were, you say, a candidate for the county before you became a 

ji. p. candidate for the city of Cork ? — Yes. 

■' 11874. That is so? — Yes. 

eo May 1853. 11875. I your attenlion to a letter purporting to have been signed by 

you, of the date of the 15th of March 1852. Perhaps I had better show you 
the paper, and ask you whether this is your language. I am reading from the 
“ Southern Reporter.” It is a letter signed “ William Fagan,” and dated “ Fel- 
trim, 15th of March 1852.” Therein 1 find this passage: “ Look back into the 
history of contested elections for this county and city for the last 20 years, and 
you will find that every election won by the popular party was gained mainly 
by the aid of the clergy ; every election that was lost was because they did not 
zealously co-operate. Why is this ? Because the clergy are and have ever been 
the representatives of the people, and the exponents of the opinions and feelings 
of their flocks, who, occupied in the daily pursuits of an industidous life, very 
naturally confide on political subjects, as they do in almost every thing, to their 
pastors, 'whose intelligence, education, and fidelity to the people’s cause, justify 
that confidence. This is the simple explanation of their enduring power”? — 
There is no doubt of that. I could not add anything to that. I concur in every 
sentiment of that now at this moment. 

11876. Do you recollect also referring to the fact, that great advantage will be 
derived now from the fact of the polling-places being divided into a greater 
number, instead of being concentrated, as heretofore ? — I do not recollect it, but 
perhaps you will read it to me ; that was in reference to the county. 

11877. I will just read this to you : “The new Franchise Act has increased 
that power fourfold; firstly, by the large number of their parishioners, it has 
enfranchised, and, secondly, by the polling taking place within the immediate 
sphere of their influence?” — Yes; that had allusion to the districts in the county 
of Cork, which is a very large county, and the polling districts are now in different 
parts of the county, and of course are in the neighbourhood of the different 
clergy. 

1 1 878. May I ask you this ; you say you were busy in the election ; were you 
actively engaged early in the morning of this election before four o’clock? — 
1 was. 

1 1879. during the whole night ? — No. 

1 1 880. What time, may X ask, did you get up ? — I think about two o’clock. 

11881. You know Staunton, do you not? — Yes. 

11882. Did you see him that morning? — I do not recollect having seen him. 

11883. ^Yas he the secretary? — I do not know indeed that he was, but I 
believe he was. 

11884. you been in communication with him before that morning?— 
1 do not recollect. 

11885. I nnist ask you pointedly; we will go by steps? — I suppose I was 
with him as with hundreds. 

1 1886. Do you know him ? — Very well ; lie is a very respectable man. 

1 1 887. Had you been in communication with him before that morning in refer- 
ence to the election ? — I have no recollection of it. 

11 888. Was he the secretary? — I do not know; but I believe he was of the 
municipal wards’ committee. 

11889. What ward ? — St. Patrick’s Ward. 

11890. Do you know Great Britain-street? — Yes. 

iiSgi. Was there a room there where you had reason to expect him to be that 
morning? — No; I was not looking for him at all that morning; but there was a 
room. 

11892. There was a room ? — Yes. 

11893. Where it would be his duty to be as secretary; would that be a place 
of appointment '—During the election, if I wanted to look for Mr. Staunton 
during the day of polling. I would probably have gone to the polling booth, or 
that room. 

1 1894. I am asking as to that particular room ? — There was a room. 

11895. For what purpose was that room used? — I believe it was placed at the 
disposal of those gentlemen. 

1 1896. What gentlemen ? — That ward committee. 

1 1 S97. For the purpose of the election ? — I believe so. 

11898. Who had so placed it at their disposal ? — 1 think the house belonged 
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to Mr. Dan Murphy; it was an idle house, and he placed it at the disposal of 
tiiose jjentlemen. 

11899. Do you mean they had it for the purpose of facilitating the election? — 
I think so ; I think they assembled there; it was immediately opposite the poUintr. 
booth. ° 

11900. When did you first understand that that room had so been what you 
call appropriated ? — I cannot recollect. 

1 1901. Had you been in the room ? — Yes. 

11902. Whom did you see there ?— I could not say. 

11903. Did you see Staunton there? — I have no recollection. 

11904. Being so busy, had you entered into the arrangements about the cars 
to bring the voters in ? — With the owners of the cars ? 

11905. Y^es r — Yes, I had ; I made an ageement to pay them so much. 

11906. W'^ho had you with you to assist you ? — Mr. Besnard assisted me at 
that early hour in the morning in sending them oft'. 

1 1907* Did you know of any of them going the day before? — No. 

11 90S. Did you know of any cars having been sent out on the Sunday even- 
ing r — No ; I had nothing to do with that. 

11909, I mean to Whitechurcli ? — I Imd nothing whatever to do with that. 

11910. Do yon know who had ? — I do not know. I know nothing at ail about 
the voters. 1 heard subsequently there were voters brought in, but I know 
nothing about their being sent for. 

11911, Where w’ere those voters who came in the cars: where were they to 
be taken to when they got to Cork ? — To the booths. 

11912. Straight to the booth.s ? — Yes. 

11913. You knew nothing of their going to any public-house before or after ? 
— Decidedly I would be opposed to anything of the kind. 

11914. Would you have strenuously objected to it ? — Yes. 

11915. Whyw'ould you object to it? — Because 1 would not like to mix myself 
up with anything of the kind. 

11916. Why ; what do you see objectionable in it ? — In the first place, I would 
not like to encourage the expense of anything of the kind, and I would not run. 
the risk of its being illegal ; I would not run any risk. 

11917. Did it come to your knowledge at all that voters during the day had 
been brought into Cork in the cars, and breakfasted, and then, after they had 
voted, taken back, and drinking until as late as six or seven o’clock in the 
evening ? — Nothing of the kind, to my knowledge. I heard the day after about 
that transaction of Toomy’s, and I was mortified and annoyed beyond anything. 

11918. The first you heard of the drinking at Toomy’s was the day after the 
election r — I think so. 

11919. How did it come to your knowledge? — Some one came and told me 
there was a bad business going on there. 

11920. Who was it? — Some friend of mine; I cannot say who; and 1 was 
very much mortified and annoyed. 

11021. What time of the day did he communicate the bad business had been 
going on at Tooray’s? — The next day after the election. 

11922. I mean, what time of the day did he communicate the bad business 
had been going on the day after the election? — I couid not say the hour; but I 
have a distant recollection of being informed of it. 

11923. I should like, if you can, for you to try and recollect? — I would if I 
could. 

11924. I have no doubt you will; perhaps, by thinking it over, you could give 
me a notion of it? — No, I could not. 

11925. It was a friend of yours ? — Yes. 

11926. Commuicated it in a friendly way ? — And in disapprobation of any- 
thing of the kind, and very much annoyed I would be at it. 

11927. What time of the day was it ? — I could not say. 

11928. What was die nature of the communication? — Simply what I tell you 
now ; drinking was going on at Toomy’s. 

11929. He told you so? — Yes. 

1 1930. Did he say by whom it was ordered ? — No. 

11931. Did he mention the name ? — Not at all. 

11932. Did he say who the voters were who were drinking, or by ivhom it w’as 
ordered? — Drinking at Toomv’s; that was all. 

528. ■ 3 F 3 ' ‘ 933 - By 



Fagan, Esq., 

M.P. 
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W. Fagan, Esq., UQSS- By vvhom ? — I never beard the name of Toomy before. 

119 J 4 - But who did you understand had been drinking there? — Well I 

understood they M’ere voters. ’ 

20 May 1853. j Voters who had voted for you ?^That was so, from his communication 

1 1936. Did you hear what number? — No, I did not. I recollect I heard that 
there were 30/. worth expended j that is what I heard ; I heard that. 

11937. Did you make any inquiry at that time as to who had ordered it?— Not 
at all ; I was so indignant and so annoyed, I would not repudiate it at ail. 

11938. Did you go to Toomy at all? — No; his statement there was correct. 
I pw Toomy on Patrick’s Quay the next day; he came up, and said, “Sir, is not 
this too bad?” He had been refused payment, I believe. 

1 1 939 - Tell us what the man said ?— Something of that kind. “ Is not this 
too bad?” holding out a paper. And I turned off, and said, “ I know nothincr 
about it, sir,” quite indignant. ® 

11940. Have you a suspicion? — I have, decidedly. 

11941. Have you been informed of that ?— I told what I was informed. 

11942. Can you just recollect what Toomy said to you; did he mention any 
name ? —No, not as far as I recollect. I have a distinct recollection of his makino- 
use of that expression, “ Is not this too bad, sir, that I do not get paid ?” ® 

^\ 943 - not he a little more explicit? — No; I did not allow him to be 
explicit. 

11944. Why did not you allow him to be explicit? — I w'ould have no conver- 
sation with him upon any transaction as to that. 

11945- You did not like the nature of the transaction ?— Unquestionably I did 
not like it. 



11946. Why ; had you not curiosity enough to inquire into it ?— It was con- 
trary to any arrangement we had made; our intention was, that the election 
should be pure, and without anything of the kind, and therefore I was indignant. 

M947. Did it come to your knowledge that Mr. Edmund Burke had ordered 
the voters there ?— I heard it. 

1194S. V\ hen did you first hear it? — It was a matter of conversation. 

11949- How soon after the election? — I dare say immediately after the 
election. 

11950. Where did you hear it?— It was the subject of conversation ; I could 
not tell exactly where. 

11951. Did you hear the name of Mr. Mahony mixed up with it? — I believe 
he was mixed up with it, but he emphatically denies it. 

11952. Where is he r— He is not here; I have a ietter of his. 

1 1953 _ When did you first hear it; that is the question I am puttinq ; when 
did you first hear the name of Mahony mixed up in the transaction: was it soon 
after ? — I believe it was. 

11954. Can you tell who mentioned his name to you ?— He liimself denyilin 
most emphatically ever having given any orders. * 

^ '955. He denied ever having given orders? Yes. 

1 1 956. You have been aware of this ? — Yes. 

^* 95 /. A long timer — No doubt of it; I cannot deny it. 

11958. And 1 hope Mahony is well, and perfectly able to come here ? — 1 do 
not know. •' 

1 1959* H that so ? — I dare say he is. 

^ 11960. Do you entertain the least doubt of it? — I have no reason to doubt he 
IS well. 



11961. And was Mr. Burke tolerably well when you last saw him ? — I saw him 
outside in the lobby. 

1 1962. 1 ou were well aware of that part of the matter that Burke’s name and 
loomy s had been mixed up with reference to this drinking of the voters ?— Cer- 
tainly I heard it. 

11963. On what day did Mr. Burke go away ; when did you last see him ? — 
1 think it was the day you closed your case. 

! 1964. He was up here, was he, at that time?— I think he was. 
at ^ meeting at a place called the Monastery? — I recollect being 

11966. Was it an election meeting?— Yes ; for the appointment. I believe, 
and the arrangement of the election. 



11967. Has 
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■ Monastery, in some way or another, been relieved from tax 

Since? — 1 do not know anything about it. 

nothing a 1 )out it?- No 

11969. The poor-rate tax I am alluding to r-That is not the Stonasterv • I 
know the transaction yon refer to; that was the North Monastery 

11970. It IS not the same place f-Not at all ; they are the Cbristh n Brothers 
11971. Is that the same p ace as the question I am pulling to yon about thai 

tax Iia& lefeience to ; is it the same monastery where the meetino- wa* held = 

No, It IS not- ® 

11972. Th:it is so? — ^That is so, I think. 

1 1973. I am told not ; I merely ask you from what I am told ; was there any 
meeting held at the Monastery with reference to which you say you know some- 
thing about the poor-rate ; was there any election meeting held at that Monas- 
tery, and with reference to that Monastery some poor-rate has been dispensed 
with. — -No; that was the^Cliristian Brothers. I interested myself ou their 
account ; in point of fact, for a number of years they have been relieved from 
poor-rate. 

11974. That is not the place’— No ; it is not the place 
11975. Do you know O’Keefe’s house ?-No ; I have not the slightest notion 
ot It; I never heard of it before the lists were given in here; I know the street 
very well ; it is a long street. 

11976. Do you know a public-house in that street?— No, not a sino-le public- 
house. ® ^ 

11977. Were you in that street with a car on that morning ? — Weil ; I am cer- 
tain I must have been there about seven or eight, or between seven and eio-iu; I 
must have been there after I took my round. I first went to Dou^'las-street 
polling-booth, then to St. Finbars, and tlien 1 went to the Lee Ward* and from 
the Lee Ward I went to St. Patrick’s. 

11978. I am speaking with reference to that public-house' — No; I did not 
stir from the Metal Bridge ; I went home, and took my breakfast, and after break- 
fast I came to town. 



11979. Were you in a car about between four and five o’clock that morning? 
— No ; I was at the Metal Bridge, where Crane saw me. 

11980. Were you riding about in a car at that time of the morning ? — Most 
certainly not, at three o’clock in the morning. 

11981. What was the earliest time you were in a car ?— I think I came into the 
town about six or seven o’clock, after I returned home to my breakfast ; I left 
home between six and seven. 



J1082. Had you a car at the Metal Bridge with you? — Yes; they were all 
there ; a heap of cars, 50 or 60. 

11983. At what time did you get into any oner — An outside car I took home 
with me. 



11984. At what time was it that you went, do you think? — I think it would 
be about five o’clock. 

11985. Would you pass through Great Britain-street.' — No; it is in the 
opposite direction. 

11986. Were you in Great Britain-street that morning? — I have no recollec- 
tion of it at all ; 1 distinctly swear that what that man swore was false. 

11987. Did you see Staunton? — I may have seen him. 

1 1988. Had you any knowledge at all of where those voters were taken when 
they came into Cork in the cars ? — No ; they were brought to the booths. 

11989. Do you know what became of tliera afterwards ? — No. 

iiggo. Have you auy notion now ?— 1 have a notion where some of them were 
taken. 



1 1 991 . Where ? — I think some of them to some iiouses in Douglas-street ; but 
what houses I do not know. 

11992. Do you mean public-houses? — Yes. 

1 1993. Uniacke’sr — I do not know the names of the places where they were 
taken ; 1 now suspect, but I did nut know it at the time. 

1 1994. Do you know by whom ?— No. 

1 ^ 995 - After they had polled? — I suppose so; T am only speaking of my 
present knowledge. 

3 1996. When did you first know that ; how soon after the election did it come 
to your knowledge that some voters ha<i been taken to the public-houses, those 

528. ■ 3F4 that 
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that came into the town in the cars ? — I am stating what my present impression is ■ 
1 realiy cannot tell you when it came to my knowledge. ’ 

1 1997. How soon after the election have you any remembrance of that comino- 
to youi* knowledge? — do not know. ® 

lection^ofir^^^ after?— I dare say it may have been, but I have no recol- 

at management of bringing those men r— I have no notion 

12000. To whom aid you entrust it? — I sent the cars out to certain districts 
to certain places or roads where the voters would meet them. ’ 

T merely left to the drivers-— 

1 think there were four men employed to go out with the cars, so that the voters 
snould not go astray ; for instance, live or six men going out of one district • the 
^ace^^^ voters to see that the jingles or cars went to the right 

1 2002- Who were those men ? — I have not the slightest notion. 

12003. Who appointed them?~I do not know. 

12004. Mr. Besnard ? — I have no notion. 

^ thought you and Mr. Besnard were the only persons? — I was at the 
metal bndge with tliose men ; there were also those four or five men there. 

7 2OO0. Who sent them there?— I have no recollection whether Mr. Besnard 
sent them there or not. 

TJ Mr. Besnard had the whole rei>ulation of the 

matter . lie was with me that morning, assisting me in sending ‘them out, and 
he had the management of the cars during the day. 

12008. Had It been arranged before that where those cars should be sent?— It 
was arrang'ed. 

Half f— Three or four days before, at the place called the People’s 

"'ll™ ‘hat was arranged?—! believe no one but 
myself, the labour ofit-was enormous, but I undertook it; I did not want to give 
trouble to any one; there were one or two clerks were writing for me also. 

I did noV ° *“ 8° Sunday ?— No, 

12012. Sunday evening? — No. 

Certaffly nof^ knowledge that any cars went out on the Sunday ?- 

anrhrftvl!^tfhrvV.:?rm 1 he to Monday ?_0n the Monday morning, 
resp“t’fo .too^e^s“-?^o.^^ S'"”® “"y 

weJfffrs’ wml ‘"11, “S ?— I ‘tinh there 

were cars went out on the Sunday. 

12017. You say you think ? — Yes. 

12018. Isitso? — I cannot say. 

at the time?— No personal knowledge. 

Sundfjf “ ^ wenti-The cars tl<at went out on the 

I f f f f T evidence ; what I heard I will tell you. 

12022. Did you know at the time ?— No, I did not. 

daf h°u?.'s J™ representing to the Committee, that on this polling 

Stferri Lfr that It was like a population in a summer day 

llMt wnnirn f town ?— Not exactly on all occasions and all times of tlie dav ; 
n n ocei;:™ “ ““^tt representation; for instance, I saw a parcel of women 
bonuhs th» A hay going through Patrick-street, with green 

X" toetle “h ; you know th^t was Lt a 

whicif vnn off/ understood you that is what I took down as the expression 
tnS™ ^ f ®“?g®®ted to you— that it was a momentary dis- 

^bance, lasbng for two minutes?-! meant to say, it did not last insidi the 

miMtes1’-V°e3 “ “““>e>itary disturbance, and lasted for two 

12026. 'With that exception, was it what you would call a sort of summer 

population 
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disturbance ?— Ttere SfdL™''’* ‘'™ ‘’’=“ momentary 

Decrd^l^nlr ‘‘ ““"-di o sort of butterfly matter i- 

12029, You say it was a fine summer day, and that the population was abroad : 
-Those observattons I made use of applied to the entire city “‘'‘"’"““'>'>'““'1 ■ 

-rb?„?\he\„otLre^“r‘ci;;d"‘" ^ "■“ '' “ ^ 

obst™?,lon^"‘^ the avenues to the booths, how were those ?-I did not see any 

withr'befng X"’Ul dTd^otrln “““ 

bnowdedgefbnuLart^^^ into?-^ot to my 

12034. Do I understand you. that, according to what you saw. it was clearly- 
and tt is not my expression, but yoiir own— a summer day, a very fine day and a 
sum,„crpopulatton;-I remarked the entire population were about the I’v and 

lhe™wa?rcVowd. “f ‘''sloths 



12036. When you made your appearance, they were smiling and cheerful 
No doubt. 

12037. But when the friends and voters of Colonel Chatterton came what do 

you say then r— I saw nothing of that, except at the Lee M'ard. 

12038. Did you see any parties chalked upon the back?— No, I did not. 

12039, As to Jeremiah Murphy j do you know how he has alwavs voted?— 
I believe lie voted in 1849 for Colonel Chatterton. 

12040. He has always voted that wav, lias not he?— I do not know; but I 
recollect that in 1849 but I believe Mr. M'Swiney also voted that way. 

12041. Did you canvass him yourself ?— No, I did not; I recollect his coniine 
to me, certainly. ® 

12042. You do not know O’Keefe, or Mrs. O’Keefe?— I never knew him till I 
saw him in the lobby here. 

12043. C)r Mrs. O’Keefe ? — No. 

12044. E)o you know any bouse at all in that street which is a public-house? 
— I do not. 

1 2045. I suppose you were very bu.sy going about that evening ? — I was gointr 
about from seven o’clock up to three o’clock, moving about all that day; I was 
very tired, I can assure you : that transaction about Brown is a complete false- 
hood. 

12046. Did you make any inquiry anywhere with reference to any voters who 
had come in on the Sunday r — No. 

12047. Not at all ? — Not at all ; I do not know whether I was aware of it. 

12048. I wish to know that; were you aware of it? — No. 

12049. another, whether you were aware that 

voters had come in on the Sunday r — I do not know ; 1 cannot say. 

12050. You cannot say either one way or the other?— I cannot say-. 



(r. Fagan, Esq,, 
w.i>. 



20 May i8j3- 



Re-examined by Mr. James. 

1 2051. You say you were up that morning about two o'clock ? — Yes. 

12052. Did you ever recognise in any way or pay any bill, or are you liable 
to pay any one bill for any public-house? — ^Not a single farthing. 

12053. Directly or indirectly? — Directly or indirectly ; I am cognizant of the 
whole of the payment of that 600 1 . ; I know every farthing of it went legally. 

12054. And with regard to Burke’s matter, you heard of that after the elec- 
tion ? — After the election. 

12055. Did you know of it at all while it was going on : — Not a bit of it; if I 
had, I would have kicked up a desperate dust ; 1 was indignant enough about it 
when I heard it. 

12056. You say yon heard after this election was over, they talked about the 
528. ' 3 G treating, 
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Esq., treating, and you had some conversation about it; did they say anything about it* 
if. p. with regard to the petition, was anytliing said about Burke’s treating, and about 
- — the intimidation in the same conversation ? — I do not know. 

20 May 1853, 12057. About intimidation ? — 1 do not know whether the petition was talked 

of at all at the same time. 

Examined by the Committee. 

12058. With regard to the ward committees, I think you and Mr. Serjeant 
Murphy stated there wore standing committees in the wards? — Yes; there were 
standing committees in the wards, and I believe the same parties acted. 

12059. parties that formed the standing committee were the parties 

who became the association to carry on yours and Mr. Murphy’s election ? — Yes; 
in fact wo were not consulted one way or the other about it; they took the whole 
thing itito their hands; we went, as it was our duty, to those meetings, and 
addressed them ; we were quite innocent of any of their resolutions. 

12060. Those standing committees; are not they for tiie most part almost 
entirely formed, as would appear from your answer, from the Liberal party r — 
Decidedly; they are ward committees for the municipal purposes of the Liberal 
party. 

1 206 j. Were there such ward committees for the other side ? — I believe not ; 

I do not know ; Mr. Carnegie could answer that better than I can. 

12062. i understood you to say those committees were committees for the 
purposes of the election? — ^They were appointed at those meetings for the pur- 
poses of the election ; might I state one matter : it was stated by Mr. Creed there 
were 20 clergymen in the St. Patrick Ward; I was in the St. Patrick Ward 
several times in the day, and I never saw more than two clergymen, and the 
whole number of clergymen, secular clergymen, including the rural, are only 29, 
and 1 can state clearly those had nothing whatever to do wiih the electiun ; there- 
fore it is utterly impossible that anything like 20, or 10, or 5 could be in the 
St. Patrick W^ard. 

Mr. Nicholas Daniel Muy'^hy was called in; and further Examined by 
Mr. Jamts^ as follows : 

I'iT.N.D.Murpliy. 12063. YOU said yesterday you would furnish the accounts, and so on ; have 

you, in fact, any accounts at all of any extent, or in any way connected with the 

distribution of this very small sum of money ? — ^No. 

12064. Just state exactly; you said you had the accounts yesterday; what did 
you mean? — I meant an account of the expenditure; I have the particulars of it here. 

12065. Yon received 272?.? — I received 272 Z. 

12066. How did you disburse that ? — 1 paid 180 1 . to inspectors, check clerks, 
&c., and legal expenses. There were 27 agents, I think. I paid the balance to 
the sheriff of 21 Z. 125. 6 d. \ scriveners’ and office expenses, and some incidental 
car-hire of mine, 38Z. 8^-. 4cZ. ; newspapers, 32Z. 2s. 

12067. By X\\a Committee.'] That is more than you received? — I paid move 
than 1 got ; 1 paid 272Z. 2^. lO^Z. Mr. Murphy has already stated 1 paid him 
272Z. 2s. lod., the sheriff, on the day between the nomination day and the 
polling day ; I advanced 60Z. to the sub-sheriff; he asked me for it. As to the 
cars, the number of cars, and so on, was arranged by Mr. Fagan, and all the bills, 
I believe, I saw: in fact, they would not be paid without my initials; that 
amounted to 119Z. 12.S. 2^Z. Newspaper accounts that were handed in were 
20Z. 9s. 6d. ; stationery and printing, and other sundry matters, which I cannot 
recollect, 65Z. 10s. ; assistants, messengers, and others, &c., 43Z. 1 7^. ; and a 

carpenter, for erecting some sort of a desk, 4Z. 5^. ^d., for the purpose of the 
tall}' clerks. The whole amount spent on the election was 584Z. 195. lOiZ., and 
I got 600 Z. 1 can account for the remaining sum ; that 1 5 i. I paid to the parties 
engaged in the previous registry, as I always do, when any public thing of this 
kind occurs. I think the candidates have a right to pay for a share of it. 

12068. Is there any one bill for treating, or any purpose except what appears 
there? — I can solemnly declare there is not. 

12069. Nor one faviliing to be paid ?— Not one single shilling. No man has a 
legal claim on me, or a claim of any sort for anvthing of the kind. 

12070. You attended a good deal to the conduct of this election ?— I did ; but I 
believe there was no election ever occurred in Cork in whicli I made so little per- 
sonal exertion. 

1207X. You 
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pcn« 7 dM^trn!r'’ ='’■'= ‘"0- 

1 2072. You have taken an active part in elections since tSaC ?— I have =0 May <853 

12073 - .^nd are perfectly conversant uitli the constituents and their feelin-s-- 
— les. ® ■ 

1207a. Was there any doubt in joiir mind, from the attention vou «ave to this 
o' '‘I'O 'ouirn 01 Mr. Serjeant Murphy and Mr. Fagan .-_I -tvouid Iwve rvagered 
toot, to bu. that Mr. Seijeant Murphy would have been returneil, or Mr Fa>'an 
eitiier. ^ 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant 

T 207.5. As to jUr. Fa»an, why is this entered to Mr. Fagan- — He had the 
niaiiagement ; he produced the bills, and I put mv initials on them. 

» 2076. Have von any of those bills ? — I have not any oi'them now ; they weie 
merely bits of waste- paper. ’ ^ 

12077. ^ suppose the newspapers^ bill, 20L 95. 6 d . ; that was not a piece of 
waste-paper ? — That was for the aclvei-tisements. 

1207S. Can you tell me the names of the papers?— The “Examiner” and the 
“ Reporter,” and I should not at all doubt there was sonietliing for the “Consii- 
tutioo,” I believe so, but I really cannot recollect. ° 

12079. -Have you kept that document, the newspaper account ? — No, I have 
not. 

j 208 o . What did you do with it ?— I cannot tell ; the bills wentinto my office 
to my cashkeeper. ’ 

12081. Are they in existence now? — I do not know. 1 asked for them the 
otlier day of my cashkeeper, and he said he had mislaid most of them; and he 
only -produced a bundle of those car bills, that were of no use to any one. 

12082. You had a general account of the newspaper bills sent in. 1 take It? 

Yes. 

1208.3. the items? — I did not e.xaniine the items. Mr. Fujran and I 

checked over the expenses of the election, tliree or four days after it ucclirred. 

120S4. What I mean is this; take this item in your account, “ Newspapers, 

20/. 95. 6 d.’' ; I understand that was for the advertisements in the newspapers? 

— \ es, tliat was for the advertisements in the newspapers. 

12085. Had you a regular bill, showing liow the 20/., and tlie fraction ps. 6 d., 
was made up? — There was a bill. 

32086. Will you turn your attention to that ; do you entertain any doubt you 
paid for the insertion of that advertisement (handing a neus]}aper to the Witneh)? ‘ 

— I have no knowledge of it. 

12087. Have you any knowledge of what you did pay for? — Not the parti- 
culars ; I only know there was that sum paid for newspapers by me. 

12088. The documents themselves would have shown the items, I take it for 
granted ? — Yes; tlie addresses of the candidates, or something of that kind. A 
bill presented to me by a respectable newspaper, I would not look at the items, 
ii I did not think it extortionate. 

120S9. Stationery and piinting; what is the printing; tliose, I suppose, are 
matters quite independent of advertisements? — iThere are two or three printers 
in Cork who are always employed by the Liberal party ; and on all public 
occasions where there are placards, or anytliing of that kind, to be published, 
it is usual to pay ; if they send in a reasonable bill, it is not questioned. 

12090. Will you give me the name of the printer you employed ? — I think a 
man of the name of Higgins, but I do not know the name of the other; that 
is the only name I recollect. I know them personally. 

12091. Joseph Hurly, do you know him ? — No, I do not 

12092. l)o you know Hurly, the printer ? — 1 do not hy name; I may know 
him personally if I saw him. 

12093. Living in George’s-street ? — I do not know him. 

12094. Hurly, printer, 30, George’s-street; do you know him at all? — No, I 
do not ; there may be such a person there very likely. 

1 2095. Did you pay liim any bill ? — I am not certain ; I do not know. 

i 2096. Then do you mean this is a general statement, but that you caunot 
inform us the individuals to whom it was paid ? — No. 

12097. When did you make this out? — It has been made out since I came to 
London. 

52S. 302 1209S. How ? 
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i2og8. Hmv ? — I brought a scrap of paper I look from my office ; that was 
worn out in my pocket, and this was made out from it. 

20 May 1853. 1U099. What did you take it from ? —From what my cashkeepcv told me • 

he had some scrap of his own, on which he wrote down what he paid. ’ 

12100. Here is stationery and printing; do you know what that has reference 
to ? — There were a great many books employed during the election. 

12 101. To whom were they supplied, do you know ?— I have no knowledo-e 
of it at all. ® 

12102. Did you make this out yourself ?— It is made out from a paper made 
out by luyself. 

12103.' Did you make it out ?— No ; but I made one out, and that is an exact 
copy. 

Re-examined by Mr. James. 

12104. Was the matter of so trivial a nature, you did not think it worth while 
to keep them beyond the moment ?~No ; they were so trivial, and so little 
exorbitant in the amount, I did not think anything of them. 

12105. Do you know an election for the city of Cork could not be conducted 
on more economical terms r — Before it came off, I gave it as my belief it could 
not be done for less than 800 1. I was only surprised at the smallness of the 
expense. I recollect on the election, at the time of Mr. Beamish, it cost' 2,0001. 

12106. That is the one tliat Mr. Serjeant Murphy said cost 1,800 Yes 
and every shilling was expended, and hundreds besides, never asked for! 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Nicholas Daniel Murphy re-called; and Cross-examined by 
Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

12107. YOU have no accounts with yon, I suppose; I find amongst your 

accounts a sum down tor newspapers, 32 1 . odd ? Yes. ^ 

12108. Is that for advertisements, and so on, in tlie newspapers I Yes 

12109. And the “Cork Examiner” amongst them ?— Candidates, addresses, 
and various things. 

12110 Does it include the “ Cork E.vaminer ” ? -I cannot say, but I should 
say It did. 

12111. ^Vere there any bills for those newspapers? — I suppose so 
12112. You paid it?— f paid whatever is there. 

12113. You would not have paid it unless you had seen something ?— I took 

It for granted they were examined, and found correct. 

not kiow P^'tictilar items I do 

saw them ^ if I ever 

12116. You do not know whether they are in existence or not r- No, indeed ; 
they may be, but I do not know. I looked upon it as a very trifling matter. 



Re-examined by Mr. James. 

consequence to preserve them ’—Until 
Ibout them on me, I never thought 

1211 8. A man of the name of Boer; some evidence was given about his 
ITlan in Se habh T employment Ir 15 yearn ; iie 

kindTd^er^olToE^^ ^ 

davs^ ' ' “““ f™"» iinit few 

enilh/ .ml' ^°l" “tire?— Yes; he expressed his regret to me that lie 

l Tb / ® Steat fool to do any such thing.” 

T would n <i«f press him for his vote?— No; 

1 would not ask him for his vote ; I was very sorry for the poor man 

Hewf' f'-om limb, he had come together again-— 

explosion ““ ’ “ fl8"'a'ive 

Examined 
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Examined by the Commiltee. 

-i waf ' ' Bm-ke going away? 

i)in mj rooni very ill ; he received a letter from Mr Jumn 1 thint 
avbit"ati?n! ill wilh^MO “ 
foMf he w7s 'rft t"'" •'■“ “ '^ofa 7 ;, 7 .j 7 oVra,° 7 aVTo btsent 

.« .,i.r " % ir t;,!: s“.‘,’z 

m care foy.ll the world.” He said, ” I must go first, hecT^e 7 my hea th° 
7=^“^= ”y I*/»‘ter must be here in the ease of arbitratio7.” ’ 
ovl'r ’ e That was at the request of Mr. Serjeant Murpliv '—Yes • 

t-veiy one of ns entreated him to remain, and not to go away. ^ “ ’ 

[The "Witness withdrew. 



Mr, N. D. MurpUj. 
20 May iSj3. 



Mr. Henry Fitzsimons was again called in; and further Examined by 
Mr. Pigott. 

n„ 'th^' ^ 7 - .lias stated he rode round the town with you in a car 

on the morning of the election; did he ride in a car with your-Never in his 

“y 1 ”'=P''a"- "as only with 

but onS' occasion only, as I understand you r— Never 

lior=e'^°' " ground of liis refusal to go with you ?— He had not his 



He 7 id' he wait till he got ahorse, and ultimately go on the horse? 

luigu. It has been staled that you told Mr. Beamish, in company with Mr. 
Gore Jones, that it was only fair to tell them vou had no chance of the election 
belore you went to the poll ; will you just tell us what you said upon that subject 
to lUr. Beamish, in company with Mr. Gore Jones, and at wliat o’clock 1 — 
J cannot for a moment suppose Mr. Beamish would wilfully state what was 
untrue ; 1 am sure he would not ; but he is decidedly mistaken." 

12133- did you say? — It was after swearing and reading at that time 
my deposition, m which, to a certain extent, I had impugned, I think, the conduct 
of the sheriff in tlie selection of the polling-places, and it was very improbable 
that 1 would at that time say so. 

12134. Tell us what 3^011 said?— After we had disposed of wliatever business 
we had, and it was decidedly before eight o’clock, because Mr. Beamish said, “ It is 
time for us to go towards the court to open the poll we were coming out, and I 
do not know whether it was Mr. Jones or Mr. Beamisli made the remark, or a«ked 
me, How are you getting on ?” and I then said to him— because I Iiad learned 
•the fact that our 'Whitechurcli voters had been kidnapped— and I said, “Some of 
our voters have already been kidnapped;” and I said. “If we do not get the 
assistance we require, we must be beaten.” 

,12 1 35 Is that all you said upon the subject ? — I swear most positivelv I never 
said anj’-thing else, or words to that effect. 

12130. Had you heard at that time they had been kidnapped? — Either seven 
'Or eight cars had come in empty, and I heard tlie fact that all the parties Jiad 
been taken away. 



Mr. H. Fiizshnons. 



C ross-examiued h)' Mr. James. 

How man}' voters did you miss? — lhirt\-, we expected from that 

32138. That SO decided it, did it, in vour opinion?— No: I did not say it 
decided it. ' 

303 12139. That 
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Ml'. H. Fit:wnons. 1 t2i;5g. That iucluced you to say so ?-— It induced me to make the remark I 
then made. 

20 May 1853. 12140. Did that 30, then, occasion you to lose that election ; do you mean to 

represent that to the Coimnittce? — 1 do not. 

12141. How did the loss of that 30 induce you to tell Mr. Gore Jones the 
election was over, and Mr. Beamish ?~I never said any such thing. 

12142. That you had lost tlie election r — I never said such a thing. 

12143. "^Vliat did you say ? — I have repeated it. 

12144. Eepeat it again? — It was in reply to their question ; they asked me 
how I was getting on, and tlie answer I gave was, some of our voters hud been 
already taken away, and if we did not get the assistance I then applied for, we 
must be beaten. 

12145. M'hat o’eiock was that -—Before eight o’clock ; we had done the business 
up-stairs. 

I2i4(>. Before you went to the poll r — ^es; Mr. Beamish was at that time in 
tlie hotel, in tlie room with us. 

12147. That statement was made both to Mr. Beamish and to Mr, Gore 
Jones?— Certainly; I really do not know which asked the question; one of 
them did. 

12148. At what time did vou ascertain that your cars had come in without the 
voters? — Between six and seven. 

1 2149. Had yon sent out the cars ? — Yes ; they had gone out at three o’clock 
in the morning. 

12150. Who pays the expense of this petition f — The expense of the petition 
has been paid in different ways. 

12151. How?— Immediately after the election there was a very large and 
influential meeting in the city' of Cork, and a large subscription was entered into 
to present petitions to the two Houses of Parliament against the authorities, and 
to present this petition to this House against the Sitting Members, and I believe 
about 700?. was paid dowm in the room at that one meeting, and the rest Colonel 
Chattel-ton is answerable for. 

12152. Vou say' there has been a subscription of 700?. paid? — Yes. 

12153. Into whose hands ? — I have received some of it ; I believe the London 
agents have received the remainder of it. 

121.54. Who are the subscribers? — 1 have uo list of them. 

12155. Who is the largest? — I believe Colonel Chattertou was himself the 
largest subreriber. 

12156. You are sjieaking of 700?. besides Colonel Chatterton’s ; are you 
speaking of 700/. plus Colonel Chatterton’s liability? — No. 

12157. What has he subscribed ? — One hundred pounds. 

12158. Mr. Hudson, is he a subscriber? — I believe so. 

12159. You know he is? — Yes, I know it. 

12160. Hoiv much r — it was the county' election. He was in Cork at the time, 
and the county-election was -abandoned because of the same riots, and the very 
same work proceeding. 

12s6i. Mr. Hudson ? — Young Mr. Hudson. 

12162. Has Mr. Hudson, senior, subscribed to this petition? — He and his 
sou being in Cork at the time, subscribed 100 or at least the father did. 

12163. L- there any more to he paid by him ? — Certainly not, that I ever heard 
of, and 1 do not believe it. 

1 2164. Is Mr. Foote y'our partner ? — He is ; but he neither voted, nor has he 
interfered, nor does he interfere. 



Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake. 

I 2 1 1)5. The rest of the subscription was made up by small sums ? — £. 5-j 
10 -and so on. 

12166. By a great number of people ? — By a great number of people: it was 
the largest and most influential meeting I ever saw. 

12167. Tlie 700 ?. was subscribed on the nail at the time ? — Yes. 

12168. And Colonel Clmttcrton is liable for the rest of the costs of this petition . 
—Yes. 



Examine*^ 
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Examined by the Committee. 

12169. After all the evidence tliat you have heard, both of vour own witne«es 
and of the others on the other side, do you wish to correct auy account von wave 
of the peculiar appearance of the bludgeons you saw, the square four-cornered 
sticks ?— No. I think I did mend my first day’s evidence. I think I was mis- 
understood the first day, or I thought I was, that every person had sticks. It 
has been repeated often here that I stated there were 3,000 Itludweons on tliat 
day. I do not conceive I ever gave such evidence t if it is taken down so I 
would beg to alter it. ’ 

121-0. My question refers to the character of the stick ?- I saw on the dav of 
the polling the kind of stick I have stated in my former evidence, and I hax-e 
nothing to alter in that respect. 

[Tlje Witness withdrew. 

[Adjourned to Monday next, at Twelve o’clock. 



Lunm, 23 '’ die Mali, 1853 . 



Sir JOHN YARDE BULLER, Bart., in the Chair. 



The names of the Members called over ; all present. 



Mr. Nicholas Daniel Murphy was again called in; and Examined by the 
Commitiee. 

12171. DO you know the Rev. Mr. Browne’s handwriting I — Yes, I do, 
12172. Is that his signature to that paper (a declaration being shoxvn to the 
Witness) ?— It is. 



[ The same rcas read, as follows :] 

“Borough of Cork, \ I, the Rev. John Browne, Boman-cathoUc clergyman of St Patrick's, 
to wit. ) Cork, do solemnly and sincerely declare, that I have read, in the ‘ Cork 
Constitution’ of this morning, the folio-wing allegations reported to have been made by 
Catlierine Desmond, in evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Cork petition; viz., 'Father Browne said, You will not have a head to wear a hat on this 
day two months, or a cow to milk. Father Browne then curaed him, stamping his foot, and 
making a sign on the flags with his foot ; he made a cross witli his foot on the flags in the 
hall, and off he walked (that is a sign well known as a curee) ; he then shook tlie dust off his 
feet when he went out.’ And I further solemnly and sincerely declare, that each and eveiy 
one of these allegations ai-e utterly false ; and I make this solemn declaration, coiiscaentiously 
believing the same to be true, and by virtue of the provisions of an Act passed in the sixth 
year of the reign of his late Majesty King William 4, c. 62, for the abolition of unnecessary 
Oaths. 

“ John Browne. 

Made and subscribed before me, this 14th day of May 1853. 

“ Alex. Foley M'Ke^mard, 

J. P., City of Cork.” 

12173. that Mr. Albert Callanan’s signature? — It is. 

12174. Is that note in his handwriting? — It is altogether in his Jiandwriting. 

[ 27 /e same was 7 'ead, as follows ;] 

“ Cork, May 9, 1853. 

“ I certify, that the Rev. John Browne is now labouring under the effects of a severe 
-attack of influenza, which has greatly prostrated his strength, and that any excitement or 
exertion would, in my opinion, be attended with very dangerous consequences. 

" (signed) A Ihert B. Callanan, a. d- 

“ 1, Morrison’s Quay.” 

Mr. 



Mr. II. 



20 May 1S53. 



Mr. N. 1 >. Murphif. 
33 May 1853. 
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Mr. Serjeant Kinglake stated, that if the documents which had just been 
handed in were received in evidence, he must apply for leave to put in 
certain certificates signed before magistrates, stating that the Rev. Mr. 
Browne was perfectly well, and walking about. 

The Chairman intimated, that the Committee could not accede to the 
proposition made by Mr. Serjeant Kinglake, and that it did not appear to 
the Committee that the evidence of the Rev. Mr. Browne would add ma- 
terially to that which had already been laid before the Committee. 

Mr. Ja77ics was heard to address the Committee on behalf of the Sitting 
Membei's. 

Mr. Seijeant Kinglake was heard to sum up the whole case on behalf of 
the Petitioners. 

[Adjourned to To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 



Martis, 24® die Mail, 1853. 



Sir JOHN YARDE BULLER, Bart., in the Chair. 



The names of the Members were called over; all present. 



THE Committee-room was cleared. 

After some time, the Counsel and Parties were again called in, and 
informed, that the Committee had come to the following Resolutions : 

“That the evidence adduced before the Committee shows that, during 
the last Election for the County of the City of Cork, riotous and tumultuous 
proceedings took place in the said Cit}% and that serious outrages and 
assaults were committed on the persons and property of several electors and 
others. 

“ That intimidation was exercised upon and threats used towards several 
votei's, for the purpose of influencing their votes. 

“That, in consequence of a riotous disturbance at one of the polling- 
booths in the Lee Ward, the deputy sheriff adjourned the poll till the next 
day, when it was again opened, and the polling proceeded with. 

“That it appears that at the last election for the County of the City of 
Cork, meat, drink and entertainment were provided to some extent for the 
refreshment of voters. 

“ That no sufficient evidence has been brought before the Committee to 
connect the Sitting Members, or their agents, with the providing such meat, 
drink and entertainment. 

“ Tiiat Francis Stack Murphy, Esquire, and William Fagan, Esquire, 
are duly elected citizens to serve in this present Parliament for the County 
of the City of Cork.” 
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£iV.S.-In this Index the Numenh following Rep. refer to the Page of the Report; the Figure! 
following the Names of the Witnesses to the Questions of the Eridence; and those (bllowins 
Ev. p. to the Page thereof.] 



I-angwa^c. One man m the crowd at the court-house was veiy conspicuous 
lor the languajje he used towards Colonel Chatterton’s supporters, whom he termed, as 
^ey severally vote^ Bloody Stockport murderers,” See. ; appheation of witness to Mr. 
Beamish, the sherifF, to have this man removed ; the application was not attended to. 

Exham 3756-3759. 3768-37^6. 3883-3895. 3912, 3913 Some man, unknown to 

witness by name, was extremely noisy in the court-house, abusing Colonel Chatterton’s 
voters, and applying coarse epithets to them 5 justification of the couree pursued by wit- 
ness lu ordering the removal of this mau, 5raniisA 7529-7543, 7654-7659. 768^- 
7692 Observahons as ^ the noisy conduct of some manat the cuurt-liouse towards 
the supporters of Colonel Chattertoii ; witness did not hear the remarks made by this 
individual, but they were something about » Stockport,” and seemed to be very witty, as 

th^ey amused the mob considerably, Morrogk 9147-9161. 9409-9^122 Circumstance 

ot one ot the mob at the court-house having constantly applied abusive epithets, such as 
« Bloody Stockport murderers,” &c. to the voters of Colonel Chatterton; remarks with 
respect to the non-removal of this man ; the Conservative deputy present said he did not 
obstruct the poll, O’Connell 9972-9991. 10107-10126. 10133-10136. 

See also Court House, 1. Harpur-lane Market, i^c., 2. 



Accoutrements of the Militarj/. The arms and accoutrements of the soldiers were damaged 
by stones, &.C., to the amount of il. 19 s. 3^-5 this sum was claimed by witness from 
the civil autliorities of Cork, but has been paid by the War-ofEce ; the damage was done 

at different times during the election day, Mansell 1633-1650 No Uemfuid has been 

made 00 the corporation of Cork for the payment of repairs done to the arms of the 
mihtary, in consequence of their having been battered with stones during the election, 
Sir W. Hackett 8037-8839. See also Stone-throwing. 

Addresses of Candidates. Joint address of witness and Mr. Fagan to the electors, dated 
17 June 1852, F. S. Murphy 11591. 

Adjournment of the Foil. Resolution of the committee that, in consequence of a riotous 
disturbance at one of the polling-booths in the Lee Ward, the deputy sheriff adjourned 
the poll till the next day, when it was again proceeded with, Rep. x. and Ev. p. 424—— 
Circumstance of a polling-booth in Lee Ward having been closed about haif-past ten in 
the morning by the deputy sheriff in consequence of the rioting going on there ; copy of 
the adjournment handed in; Mr. Welch, who was deputy at this Dooih, is a Conser- 
vative, i^iiaaimons 388-391. 1085, 1086. 1095-1100 Circumstance of placards having 

been posted up, stating that voters of Messrs. Murphy and Fagan who had not polled 
on the preceding day, could do so at the adjourned booth; illegality of this proceeding, 

as many might Save polled there from other districts, ib. Uo8-l 118 At ibe adjourned 

booth only two voter.? polled on the following day for Colonel Chutterton; the place was 
then tolerably miiet ; numbers who polled in the Lee Ward altogether, i5. noo-1108. 

1119-1129 Reference to the closing of one of the Shandon Slarket polling-booths 

shortly after nine o'clock, on account of the popular violence ; voters continued to poll 
at the other booth up to four o’clock without obstruction ; but witness cannot say whether 
.any of Colonel Chatterton’s supporters polled there, Forter 1805-1S17. 1838-1850. 
1917-1923. 1954-1958. 2013-2030. 

About half-past ten tlie poll at one of the booths in the Lee Ward was adjourned by 
Mr. Welsh, the drputy ; remarks 10 the effect that he was perfectly jusiified in doing so, 
A. C. Af'CartAy 4144-4162. 4202-4210. 4221-4223. 4248-— —When the poll was adr 
journed, two voters, Mr. Aid worth and Mr. Bolster, were waiting to poll; these gentlemen 

never voted at all, ib. 4146-4153 On the second day also, there was considerable 

excitement at the Lee Ward adjourned booth, and it was perlectly unsafe for Colonel 

Cliattenon’s voters to poll there, tb. 4168-4187. 4192-4201, 4211-4220. 4224-4226 

538 — I. A Only 
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Adjournment of the Poll — continued. 

Only two voters polled for Colonel Cliaiterton on the second day, and forty-one for 
Messrs. Fagan and Mur^ihy; numbers who polled at the Lee Ward on each day for the 
difierent candidates ; about forty promised Colonel Chatterton who did not vote at nil 
A. C. ilf'Ccri/ty 4173-4178. 4227-4244. > 

Remarks on the adjournment of the poll in the Lee Ward at Shandon-street Market- 

opinion that such adjournment was not necessary, Beamish 7502-7523 Ofaservationa 

as to the adjournment of the poll in the Lee Ward ; nature of the remoiisirance used on 
the occasion by witness towards Mr. Welch, the deputy who closed the poll • apoloev 
^ made by witness for some of tlie expressions used by him ; opinion that 
Ml. Welch caused the adjournment for the sake of another day’s pay, Morro^hQ\i^- 

9114. 9200-9204. 9362-9384 9399, 9400. 9439-9441 The only exception to the 

peace of the city, as observed by witness, was the momentary disturfaimce at one of the 
booths in the Lee Ward; when this occurred, witness told the deputy he was iustified 

in closing the poll, Pagori 11820-11833. 12023-12025. ^ ^ justinea 

See also Depositions. Sigh Sheriff. 

Advertisements. Examination as to tlio newspaper or adveniserneiit acconnls, which 
amimnted to zi l. odd out of the expenses of Messrs, Murphy and Fagan : the separate 
bdls or Items of winch this sum consists were not preserved by witness, as be did not 
consider them ol the least importance, JV. D. Unrpiy 12067. 12078-12117, 

A^ffidavUs. See Depositions. 

Aleuts. Rcsolmion of theCommiltee that sufficient evideucehas not been adduced to connect 

the agoots of Messrs, Murphy andFaganwiihhavingprovidedrefreshmcntaforlheirvotera 

Rep.x; £o, p 424-— Witness has acted as election agent fur more than twe„l7year”’ 

and was agent for Colonel Chatterton at the election of iS52, ^ttsimons 6-8 lliefer- 

ence to several pavlt.ans of Messrs, Murphy and F,.ga„ as having interested themselves 
on the election day atlheGlanimre polling booth; Mr, Edmund Burke was one of 

Aese, Scniiiieff 10726-10767 Witness has ahvays acted as agent to Mr, Serieant 

Mnrpliy at tlie Co* elections, and did so at the general eleelion in 1852 N. D MurX 

11,80-11182 Neither Mr. Burke, Mr. Malmney, nor anyone else was ev« del? 

pted by witness to act as agent during the election; nor had Ly one authLitrio order 
reating or refreshment for the voters, iS, U286-„262. nejo-lleSo—E Unoe m 

Fain"' IV “N"D'Z”r'r„T" witness and M° 

Fa^an , Mr. i\. D Murphy alone Jiad authority lu the matter, and witness had nothin-^ 
whatevei to do vyitli the part taken on his belialf by Mr. Edmund Burke or by the ward 

Aldworth, Mr. See Adjourny/ienl of the Poll 

^ Zfbeen^rmmHt" d^ assaults are proved to 

s?„l°rw:'“‘,lrre%ri””'int^^^^^^ .l.ogether^abonu£ldr=,'’pe!.- 

seriunsly ZIZE'ZLS 4 were 

eleciion, V. been beaten by some parties sLrtly befS tiie 

was eventinllv takeiPhv c?' *" aravmg in the city on the polling-day, witness 

tvSp^vS -^scane^ *. 1 ^ Uxiiack. where some drink 

men in which*he wa^ sevpi-fl v. bouse after a desperate figlit with some of the 

delUce, ib. 3351-3305. 3437-34^87^"’ ^-ompeUed to make use of a poker in self- 

iJlTlInZent °dan:^:t„‘l, when going to St. Finn Barr’s Ward ; his life 

About 11 o’clock witn-ss ll^^ard in Sarsfeld 3609-3624 

raoes had taken dPicp nni) Fo + ^ committee rooms that several assaults and out- 
m^strate, ^ i stipendiary 

v.-ith a blow from a sfo'iP “lagislrate, bad his head laid open 

the skirts of his coat ti.rn off."- received a violerit blow on the back, besides having 

4017 Witness voted for p’ ^ inflicted on several others, H. 4008- 

&r-lane ?n tbe late election at 

ing-place bkore 0 o'clock vritne^'^'^’ Cleburne 4788-4794 In returning from the poli- 

ng p ace neiore 9 0 clock, witness was violeiiiiy struck with stones by the mob ; one of 
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Assaults — eoniinued. 

not vote tor Colonel Cliatlerton, CkbimK a3oo .Riv p' ,. “S'‘ “ Consi rvetive, tlrd 
tlte ntob on winteee and the voLta on 

injuries inflicted on witness, arris 48Qn-40uv,l_Tlieir ear lvhl 1,,^'?’ 'l 
by the mob, passed very ii’eai to Mr.&m“„es a e ^ o 1 d” 

4«?“" Wkir '’»■ ■““* ''“™ -n Su-«.-° 

es°“f "’h viotn™.- mlre°nie fotme7.1mSs’T^ 

‘^Vlf BI«^kF«,l Market, S,c. Baer. Boer- 

tenet, Mr. Connor, ^^'lU^am. Courthouse, 1 Deehh- n •*• 
Bemwnd. DauU. Dkturlanres. Bmjer. ElhedSh ltt. EaaZ Ur 

f " ’ inns 'W- UnrfurAaae fe, 

WH^hu ilr- Tkarala,,, Mr. \hile,' Captam. 

Issmer ( Pallmg Boath.) Refusal of Colonel Cliattei toii's agent to a proposal of witness 

pSlinrToottf ‘0 ‘h' ">e 



Bands of Music. See Mobs. 



Barrack-street. 3 IARKET (St. Finn Barr’s Ward). 

1 . Remarks on the Situation of the PclUug-booth. 

2. Evidmce as to the disturbed Slate of the Market: violent Treatment of 

Colonel Ckattei ton’s supporters. •' 

3. Opinion that no serious Obstructions u-ere offered to the Voters for Colonel 

Chattertun. 



1. Remarks on the Situation of the Polling-booth : 

1 explanaiion of wimess’s objection to Bamck-.treet Market polling- 

booth mSt. Fmn Barr s Ward ; the ascent to it is very sieen, and is stoned, and it Is 

iurmimnp/l lit; Q n07l-rVlKi-.site|>j^r\r4 .^C .^n.... i-,#vj ......a. , s' . 1 « ' _ . 



, , s »r ulu , uie asceiu lo is very sieen, and is stoned, and it is 

smroanded by a neighbourhood of very bad repute ,■ suggestion by ivilness of an ad ioin- 
ing locality, called Catsfort, as a more suitable siluation for this booth, Filnsimom ’ni- 

/»5- 794-802 Hoiv far Barracli-slreei Market or Calsfori is the more easy of access 

to voters ; the latter is on a somewhat higher level. Porter 1874-1882. 1950-1060 

bxplanalion as to witness having refused to entertain Mr. Filssiinoii’s objections to the 
mrrack-streel polling-booth, Beamish 7336-7341. 7347-7350. 



2. Evidence as to the diUurbed State of the Market; violent Treatment of 
Colonel Chatterton’s supporters : '' 

The polling was going on in the morning ai the two booths in St. Finn Barr’s Ward 
but the access to the booths was very dangerous ; theie weie some police present but no’ 

^\hVAxy, Ft^tmons 1018-1031. 1037-1040. 1072,1073. 1323-1327 Statement to 

tlie etiect that Mr. Gore Jones admitted that it was not safe for Colonel Chatterton’s 
vo’ers to poll at Barrack-street Ward, and yet he took no measures witii the dragoons to 

remove tbe mob. ib. 1039-1063. 1070, 1071 Evidence as 10 tlie violent proceediuc.3 

ot the mob; necessity for the mierference of witness and the police under his command 
to protect the voters of Colonel Chatterton, Croioleg 2549 et seq. The crowd com- 

menced to assemble when the poll opened, and about ten o’clock the numbers wereve'-v 
great, ib. 2549-2559. 2571. 2586-2596. 

Witness attempted lo disperse the mob ; but liis force was not sufficient to do so, and 
an application made at Elizabeth Fort was not complit d with ; explanation as to witness 
not having applied for military to some of tlie magistrates, Crowley 2632-264Q. 2777- 

2837 R was altogether unsafe for any of Colonel Chatterlon’s voters to' poll m 

Barrack-street till the afternoon ; from one to three o’clock the mob were peaceable 

enough, ti. 2650, 2651. 2797-2832- Witness after some interruption from the mob 

arnved at the polling place; disturbances going on there ; the violence of the people 
. was checked by Messrs. Brennan and Bagiev, Roman-cniholic priests, who were at this 
528—1. ^ ft polliug-pl.ica 
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Report, 1852-53 — continued. 

Barrack-street Market {St. Fikk Barr's continued. 

2. Boidence as to the disturbed State of the Market ; continued, 
polling-place all day, and had great control over ihe mob, Sarsfeld 3544“3557- 3657- 

3660.' 3721, 3722 Circumstance of ihe Rev. Mr. Brennan Isaving interfered on 

behalf of a man who had been taken with a stone in his hand, and whom witness was 
holding as a prisoner, ib. sd-is-sGug. 

3. Opinion that vo serious Obstructions mre offered to the Voters for Colonel 

Chatterton ; 

About nine o’clock witness met Mr. Fitzsimons, who said that dreadful work was 
going on at Barrack-street Market, whitlier witness instantly proceeded, but found every- 
thing was going on quietly, Sir W. Sachett 8452-8477* 8693~®745 Particulars as 

to the state of the market on the polling-day; remarks to the effect that though the 
people were very noisy there was no violence committed, nor was anyserious obstruction 
offered to Colonel Chatterton’s supporters, Brennan 10855-10900. 10920-11081. 11146- 

11177- Circumstance of witness having accompanied two of Colonel Chatterton’s 

voters up to ihe polling booth, they having been somewhat intercepted by the mob, ih. 

10863-10867. 10987-10998 Observations with respect to ihe temporary excitement 

created about ten o’clock among the crowd in Barrack-street Market by the arrival and 
conduct of Mr. Sarsfield, the magistrate : interference of witness on Mr. Sarsfield havin g 
violently seized a young man from the people ; witness never heard that this mao had 
been detected in the act of throwing a stone, ib. 10868-10889. 11037-11078 Con- 

tinuation of statements by Crowley, the policeman, that violence was shown towards 
Colonel Chatterton’s voters, ib. 10957-10983. 11 146-11152. 

There were about 200 persons assembled in Barrack-street Market; the place would 

hold 600, Brennan 10999-11007 Circumstance of the crowd, which consisted 

chiefly of women, rushing forward towards every car that arrived with voters ; no attack 

however was made on any of the cars, ib. 11008-11023. 11164-11167 How far any 

stones may have been thrown, or any violence commiued at the market without the 

cognisance of witness, iJ. 11030-11033. 11173-11177 Witness frequently requested 

the crowd to be less noisy ; he saw no necessity for his interference to prevent violence, 
ib. 11079-11081. 11170-11172. 

See also Organised Mobs. Sticks. Stone-throwing. Swan, Mr. 

Barratt, Mr. See Refreshment Orders. 

Beamish, Francis Bernard. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Was high sheriff of Cork during 
the election of 1852; 7291-7293 Has been summoned by the agent for the peti- 

tioners to give evidence on their behalf, 7294, 7295— Circumstances under which wit- 
ness, as high sheriff, fixed Friday the gth of July as the nomination-day, and Monday 
the I2ih as the polling-day, 7296-7309. 7738-7759. 7815-7819— —Witness formerly 
represented the borough on Liberal principles, but has taken no active part in politics for 

some time, 7299-7304. 7342-7346 Evidence as to the course pursued by witness in 

fixing on certain localities as suitable places for polling-booths; objections raised by 

Colonel Chatterton’s agent to several of the localities, 7310-7365. 7722-7733 

Remarks on the objections of Mr. Filzsimons, agent to Colonel Chatterton, to the 
Harpur-lane polling-booth; eligibility of this locality, 7316-7335. 7359, 7360. 

Explanation as to witness liaving refused to entertain Mr. Fitzsimons’s objections to 
the Barrack-sireet Market polling-booth in St. Finn Barr’s Ward, 7336-7341. 7347“ 

7350 JustificaiioQ of the appointment of Shaiidon-street Market as a polling-booth, 

in lieu of a Protesiant school, as prop')sed by Mr. Fitzsimons, 7351-7358 Impurtial 

course pursued by witness ia selecting the most eligible localities for polling-places, 
736i“7365~“ObseFvatioiis with respect to the deputies for the polling districts; there 
were nmeteen appointed, and ten of them were Conservatives, 7366-7378. 7734-7737* 
7900-7907— —Means taken by witness to preserve quiet on the nomination-day, and 
to secure order during the speeches of the candidates, 7379-7382— — It was the most 
tranquil nominaiion day for the last twenty-five years, 7383-7389. 7571 7573. 

Witness first saw Mr. Gore Jones, the stipendiary magistrate sent to Cork during the 
election, on the morning of the polling-day; he was then at Lloyd’s Hotel, and had 
posted some dragoons in the yard there, to be called out if necessary, 7390-7400. 7417- 

7419 Interview between witness and General Mansell, about half-past seven on the 

polling morning, vviih respect to the disposition of the troops ; nothing had then occurred 

to indicate riots or disturbances of any kind, 7402-7416. 7420-7423 Circumstance 

of Mr. Fitzsimons having called to submit some documents to Mr. Gore Jones, whilst 
witness was with him at Lloyd’s Hotel, and having then remarked of his party, that 

before going to the poll they knew they should be beaten, 7424-7439. 7775-7802 

Refusal of Colonel Chatterton’s agent to a proposal of witness that there should be an 
assessor to determine matters with respect to the expense of the polling-booths, &c., 
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Report, 185 2-53— 

Beamkh, Fra, ids Bernard. (Analysis of his Evidence)-s<,„ii„„<i 
About haif-pasl eight on the election „,,,t„i„„ ,vit„e,s nem to th 



of the name of Cleburne, who hacf had one’ ofins 
762? '““tW n’ ftom the poll, 7458. 7606- 

hLlr;: TO ,4^ ofe, ‘'”= '-‘y s'-"” ‘■»“sh° i.. their 

but few o1^ti>elt°?rritA^' '"f' “™totl "'ilh bludgeons, and 

”—ch thing asau.„ga,r,sed Inob, 

tinfi’fi'Al^o” ? ".‘‘““n *'y ’'’■r- F'tzsitnous. about ten o’clock, to grant depntn- 
on Mr Evans TOd otlf^ uulilary, in consequence of assaults committed 

at omiHennfed b *! ■ ^"“""'‘^“"‘00. ‘wo Conservatives and two liberals, were 

Cantain HH 1^ V 7479-7487 Refusal of witness to grant a deputation to 

Captain H lute, as bemg a very quick tempered and injudicious magistrate in moments 

fe/?r / 7488-75“, b lomarks on thi atlJournmeuTof tl.e po 7 h, the 

7TOc'™“ ® Addr'^Tf Te*" ’ "8jour,m,ent was not necessary, 

votersVfn^l'^a^ ! i^“‘ y P^'t^ed by witness to enable elderly or neivous 
votos to poll at the eourt-house, without passing through the crowd, 7523-7528. 7600- 

Circumstance of some man, unknown to witness by name, having btcn exlremelv 
noisy m the court-house, abusing Colonel Ohatterlon’s voters, and applying coarse 
epithets to them; justification ol the course pursued by witness in not ordering the 
eZt'’^”, 1 75“9-7643. 7654-7669- 7683-7S92-l_E,idence aenerally, fo the 

effect that duimg the day wilness visited every one of llie polling-booths, and did not 
observe any obstruction offered 10 Colonel Chatterton’s voters, ni>r did he hear from any 
of the deputies at the booths that anything had occurred lo obstruct the poll, -7 ^4-4-7 ‘=,‘^0 

7560-7570. ’j^-2’3 et seq. Two magistrates were deputed by witness to go to the^dif- 

terent booths, and they leported them to be perfetllv quiet; this was ia the earlier part 
«f the day, 7551-7655- 7809-781 1. 7871-7875. ’ ^ 

Particulars as to Mr. Fitzsimons having brought some affidavits to witness, statino- 
that several riots had taken place: application made by Mr. Fitzsimons for an iidiourn- 
mentol the election, which was refused by witness; Mr. Waller Morrogh was present 
on this occasion; copy of one of the affidavits read, 7556-7559- 7700-772*. 7803-7808 
IJetails showing now far witness is cognisant of any acts of violence having been 
committed dunng the election on the persons or property of those wlio voted for Colonel 
Chatterton ; witness saw no stones thrown, and con’ iders the election a peaceable one for 
Coik; though some acts of violence were certainly committed, 7571-7699. 7827-789P. 

Circumstance of the voters at the court-house having been compelled to stand on the 
witness table there whilst tlie bribery oath was being a'dministered to them, 7678-7682. 
781 2-7814-- — Before the election there \yas much excitement in Cork consequent on the 
Stockport riots, and placariis on the subject had been posted up about ihe city, 7738- 

7745- 7857-7861 Although witness feared that some e.Mcitement migiit prevail during 

the election period, he could not avoid the intervention of Sunday between the nomina- 
tion and the polling-day, 7746-7762. 

With respect to the part taken by the Roman-catholic priests on the Sunday, Mr. 
Serjeant Murphy thanked them publicly after the election for the assistance rendt-red by 

lliem to the_ successful canditlates, 7760-7774 Nothing was ever said to «itneM 

by Mr. Fitzsimons about the state'of the pavemeni adjoining some of the polling-booths, 

7820-7826 Witness considei-ed that the responsibility' of preseiving oidcu- at the 

election rested mainly with Mr, Gore Jones, as having bad autiiority 10 employ the 
military if circumstances required him to do so, 7854-7856. 

See also Sigh Sheriff. 

On the Sunday before tlie laie election witness was at mass in Duiibar- 
street chapel, where he heard the priest, the Rev. Mr. Begley, address the coneregation 
about ilicir votes, and tell liiem that tliey were uot their own ; tliat they were only held 
in trust for the people, mid that they must be given to Messrs. Murphy and Fagan, 
Cffl/ie 4956-4965. 5028. 5038. 5044. 

See also Barrack Street Market, 4*c., 2. Priests. 



Bell, Colonel George. (Analysis of his Evidtnee.) — Commands the 2d Batialron of the 

1st Royals, 1370 Was field-officer on duty at Cork ai tlie general eleciion of 1852 ; 

137^ > 1372 6)n the evening of ihe polling-day \» itness heard a riot was going on, and 

on leaving the barracks saw a man named Daniel De.smond in the midst of a mob, from 

whom he was receiving most shocking and barbarous treatment, 1373-1383 ^B. smond 

afterwards said that the attack upon him was on account of his having voted for Colonel 

Chatterton, 1380, 1381. 1418 Witness succeeded in rescuing Desmond from the mob, 

bill he has since died, and, as is generally believed, in consequence of the injuries ihen 
528 — I. A 3 inflicted 
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Bell, Colonel George, (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

maicied on him, 1382-1388. 1418. 1456-1465. 1468, I469 On the polling evening 

IJesmonds house was completely demolished by the mob, 1380-1304. 1I21-1400 
1452-1455. O a oy+ ^ 14.S3. 

Evidence as to the disturbed slate of the (own on the day of the election ; improper 
manner m which the troops were posted; maltreatment of Colonel Clmtierton’s .sup- 
porters 1397-1406. 1431-1451. 1470-1475 Inactive conduct of Mr. Gore Jones' tlU 

5 ti|ieMiaiy magistmte, who was accompanied by tlie dragoons, 1407,1408. 1448-14^1 
Captain Grey, of the Dragoons, and several soldiers, were wounded by the mob 
1409-1415-— Witness was noi engaged with the iroops, General Mansell havinc the 
command, and cannot say how far the city masistrates may have inierfered to ciuelf the 
disiurbances, 1419. 1424-1430. 1466, 1467. 1476-1478. 

Besnord, Mr. See Cars. 

BiUe,Mr Threats eld e„t hy the „.ob in Shandon Market to Mr. Bible, who had nro- 
miseil to supmrt Colonel Chatlerton, but who was intimidated from doiiin so Fitzrimms 
003-270— Oncemstance of Mr. Bible, whose honse was attacked ol °h“eSio^ 

rar™? 4 . "o 5 !,e“'.' ‘he 

(St. Patrick's IIW). Witness was at St. Patrick's Ward about 
!t himl f' P“' h»i oould not remain there a,s stones were thrown 

0 lirnill wCh ' "'“le hy Colonel Clmterlon's depuiy for an adjournment 

“ ‘ha ground tliat there was no impediment to 

1 Ao-nao “""orf^hr'd rf” ‘ s'' “'is vesrif Fittsimans 

U30 1140 On he day of the election witness was engaged in taking Messrs 
S Inrpbyand Fagan's voters to the Black Pool Market polling “place in St PatrS'i; 

to o’clS to the*s’'nr®'^ to >he obstruction ald’lriolenee offered afler 

mlo f fs ^ ‘ suppotteiB ot Colonel Ohatterton ; instance of tills in the case of two 
men of the names of Boer and Lyons, who were dreadfully beaten ih SQQt--i8v 
Witness twtee saw Mr. Fagan spiking to the wome' 7 nthLrowd“ 
occasion he gave them money, CreerZ 5237 -k2«;o s;272-s2Rn Aria,- n „ > i i - 

Bludgeon Men. See Mobs. Sticks. 

t- nSsKr “b 

Bolster , Mr. See A(^ourmiient of the Poll. 

'°'ST.^o®?^-E®^ce is^toS E'if““-)-Hotoa„-oalholio clergyman at 

and Faaan at the eleS 5 SSli Murphy 

which took nliice thereat* in hi-^sAfP,.! ° Hitendtd by him, and proceedmss 

people to ‘h= 

to"r';1urof'Me™s''’MLX7^^ 

— ParliXi a^toThe s,a?e o"r 'OQ'O-.og.g 

the effect that though the people were verv n. ^ ^ poi*'ng day; remarks to 

was any serious obftruction offered to CohneFcka!? T “ committed, nor 

109^0-11081.11146-111,7 ' Chattertons supporteis, 10855-10900. 

the polling-hootlf irBmrac”stLT°MTk™^ of Colonel Cliatterton'a voters up to 

the mob, 108G3-10867. iOQ87-ionnS ‘“S' .*^een somewhat intercepted by 

excitement created about ^ Gb^rvations with respect to the temporary 

arrival and conduct of Mr SarsfiplH crowd in Barrack-strert Market by the 

field Having vSemlv a ; mterference of witness on Mr. irs- 

this man had been detected iu » f Au people ; witness never heard that 

about half-past two o'clock, logmliogog."””'’”'* ^louglas-sireet polling-booth 

Contradiction 
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Barmck-strert MarkM°t™vrrds*CoSne^^^^^^^^ ‘’’®‘ "as shown at 

— — lliere were about 200 persons assembled in Rarr t ^°?57‘iogS3. 11146-1 1 152 

hold 6ooj 10999-11007 Circumstance of ibe ; the place would 

women, rusiiing forward towards every car that a ri '* I"'’ ' chiefly of 

was made o„ S.y „f the cars, I S. t„a“f .ToX, , Id; 7 

inter ference to pre^nrvmlenra, noyg-rtls” '’iVl'yd ” uyv T,'™ hi* 

tuade by witness at a ineetiiitr on fi Jdv hr.fn^la ,i ' i llxtracts from a speech 

South Monastery; there were foSr or five of election m the sci.ooUroom at the 

hear Mr. Serjeant’ Murp^Xleco” on the ^ , 7 '*’''“ ‘ ”“""S i 

entered the hjnse of EdL^d oEk o7el«LTE:4,V."yJ.\?4— 

Brenrian, Bev. Mr. See Bairacfc-sireet Mar/cet, ^c., 2. Priests. 

Briiiery. See Promises to Voters. 

Bribery Oath. See C’owrt House, 2. 

Market, ^-c., 3 . 

Brown, Richard. (Analysis of his Evidence '1— Cnttle dp-,l». r- i 

the general election, 5045-50^0 Wiini «.«« 1 ^ Cork.; was not a voter at 

Murphy and Fagan, 5051, 50^2 BeSrtbr^l ?. ^^‘'ssrs. 

the People’s Hall in CaMle-stlvvt • diffi!! meetings at 

iheie; Mr. Fagan himself', and Mr M'Swinev "ono'ru'V*^^ ^ attended 

there together, 5053-5071 AddrJss of the rU. Mr pSlver pru'sTat cTai 

Colonel ChaLLr. ^ 

in taking Messrs. Murjfhy and Fagan’s voters to the Bl'. *l 7 ^® engaged 

is;sthi“4T,£& 

two men of the names of Boer and Lyons, who were drTarBdtybmeCSsT^rSy”' 
[Second Examination.] — On several cases before tiie election ond /v» ti, n- j 

at not seeing the latter very early on the election morninw 641 7- 64Q2 Gioy'^S' - ‘ 

Conversation early on the polling morning between M?. Fata^i atid Jim 0 ’k 7 ~'T 
wiiose heme several of his voters" had bee°n spending the niA, rel?' of F, i 

^ she was to give them full and plenty,” 6422-641;, 646=, 6466, BoSo, S. GyC 

snpphed to these men ; eve| one had Ihat be" likld^wiZT ^;r„“f!,V.^6t:&4M 
— rUter half-past ten in the morning it was necessary to have a written order’to oh?.;° 

« rns^S' Is- tf “<■ commute ;’,^tbe™ 

of ih ton “‘^" 5 '"'“”'®®"'“' soeral times to the poll with oarties 

■ StomUon an J ''“‘'7 65 =“--Afto the elec.ion, witness'^ applied to Mr! 

Waunton and Mr. ftgan for payment ol his services, and liiially received io s from ihe 

hL imil f '"P^ojed i" ‘cthtg 'ote, to 

6a/a Mr. Fagan showed wiiness lor. which he had received for 1,5 service. 
O5d4;0554— Examination as to the cirinmstances under which witness first made anv 
mention of the particulars of his occupation at the election, 6558-4158” ^ 

Browne Sm. Mr Ciroumstance of the Rev, Mr. Browne, Homan-catholio priest, liavinu 
cursed witness s liusbantl, Daniel Desmonil, because he refused to vote for Messrs. Murnlif 

and Fagan; mode m which the curse was admimslered, iJesinorrd 5533-iacn 5747 c°,s 

After witriesss husband had voted for Colonel Chatterion, F«het Browne^old a 

crowd of people that in thus voting he had done a bad thing for his religion and his 
couiiliy ifi, 5560-5568— —Evidence, as opposed to slatemeots by Catherine Desmond 
I lal nitness, the Eev. Mr. Browne, and a person of the name of Heflernan, ceiled before 
the election to canvass her husband lor bis tore, and lhat the Rev. Mr. Broivne cursed 
4 him 
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Broicne, Rev. Mr. — continued. 

him liccause he would not promise to poll for Messrs. Mtirphy and Fagan, Scannetl 

10407-10427. 105H-10591 Reraark.s to the effect that ihe Kev. Mr. Browne is 

unwell at the present time, and unable to attend before the Committee, ib. 10428. 10458- 

10510, 10789, 10790 Identifies the Rev. Mr. Browne’s signature to a declaration 

before a magistrate, dated 14 May 1853, which designates as utterly false certain state- 
ments made before the Committee by Catherine Desmond, to the effect that he had 
cursed her husband because he refused to vote for the liberal candidates, N. D. Mwphy 
12171, 12172 — —Witness also identifies the signature of Mr. Albert D. Callanan, m. d. 
to a certificate, stating that the Rev. Mr. Browne’s attendance before the Committee 
would be dangerous to liis health, ib. 12173, 12174. 

See also JDesmondi Daniel. Dwyer, Priests. Treating, 2. 

Burke, Mr. Edmund. Active part taken iu the election bv Mr. Edmund Burke on behalf 
of Messrs. .Murphy and Fagan, A. T. Chatterton 5419-5422. 7215-7239; ./. Patterson 

7010-7015. 7074-7105 ; ScartneJl Mr. E. Burke told witness he was not 

a member of any committee, F. S. Murphy 11715, 11716 Circumstance of Mr. E. 

Burke not giving evidence before the Committee;, he was summoned to attend by the 
petitioners, and came to London for the purpose, but was not brought forward by them,. 

ib. 11717, 11718 Examination as to a resolution passed at a meeting iu the People’s 

Hall, appoiniing Mr. E. Burke and others to act in the ward committees ; witness^has 
no recollection of this resolution, and did not see Mr. Burke at the meeting, Faaan 
11839-11872 Imperative circumstances under which Mr. E. Burke, who was sum- 

moned by the petitionei-s, left London without appearing before the Committee, as 
requested to do by witness, N". D. Murphy 12123-12126. 

See also Agents. Refreshment Bills. Refreshment Orders. Treating. Ward 
Oummittees. Weigh House Meeting. 



G., 

Candidates. At the election of 1852 there were four candidates in the field; numbers 
polled for each of these respectively, Fitssimons 9, 10. 25-30— Positive feeling of wit- 
ness before the election ihat the Liberal candidates would be returned, N. T. Murphj 
12072-12074. 

Canvass of Blectoks: 

1. Colonel Chatterton. 

2. Messrs. Murphy and Fagan. 

1 . Colonel Chatterton : 

The whole promises for Colonel Chatterton were about 1,350, and this number was 

quite suflacient to have carried the election, Fitzsimons 1314, 1315 Examination as to 

witness’s canvass of the Exchange Ward and Custom-house Ward, and the result 
thereof ; 121 voters who promised to support Colonel Chatterton did not vote at all, and 
26 others who had promised votedagainst him ; names of the latter, Carnegie 6951-59G3. 

6018-6118. 6143-6153 ^There were altogether in the different wards 1,342 promises 

for Colonel Chatterton; 898 of these voted for him, 103 against him, and 341 did not 
vote at {111,16.5964-5971. 6026-6029. 6119-6142. 

2. Messrs. Murphy and Fagan ; 

Statistics prepared by witness shortly before the election, of the promises of the voters 
for or against the Liberal candidates, with the result of these promises at the end of the 
poll; anticipated majority over Colonel Chatterion according to these calculations, and 
actual majority of Messrs. Murphy and Fagan respectively, N. D. Murphy 11189- 

11195. 11237-11242. 11403-11413. 11463-11473 Witness felt so sure of being 

retuiued at the general election that he did not commence his canvass till a ftw days 

before the arrival of the writ, ¥. S. Mtirj/hj 11483-1 1488 Witness oommencerl his 

canvass in May before the election, ami suhseouently coalesced with Mr. Serjeant Murphy, 
JagQM 11764-11767. 

Carnegie, James. (Analysis of bis Evidence.)— Alderman of the boiough of Cork, 5858 
Supported Colonel Chatterton at the last election, and was chiefly engaged at his 

committee-rooms in George-sireet, 5859-5862. 5974, 5975. 6005-6010 During the 

pulhng-<lay witness saw several mobs of men and women about the city, the former 

carrying sticks and the latter boughs of trees, 5862—5868. 6005-6015 About nine 

o clock hi the morning witness twice attempted to take James Rice, a voter, to poll in the 
Glanrnire Ward ; on each occasion the interference of the mob compelled them to retreat; 
Rice, however, subsequently contrived to poll for Colonel Chatterton, 5869-5903. 

Newmap, who had promised to support Co.lonel Chatterton, did not vote at 
all through fear ot the mob ; witness went five times to his bouse to induce him to come 

out, 
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CatTugie, James. (Analysis of his Evidence)— 

twoJ“clocl"?L‘mob ‘“h “ 59=4-5923 Witness himself polled about 

the hauer 'on .hTproI ’’"’“''"'S “»'l "-indo.vs of the house of Graliura, 

me natter, on ihe Parade. 5924-5933 The whole citv was imder a reicrn of tenor 

throughout .he day, 6934 Difficulties experienced bv Colo., el ChatU^oSnartvS^ 

thewant of cars, the carmen being afraid to drive his voters, 593j,-tq4i 60166017— ^ 

6942 5944 Reference to the Saturday before liie election, on which day wiiness first 
observed large assemblages of the people, 5945-5950. ^ 

and Wurd and Custom-house Ward, 

vote at-dl ..od^ 1’ "i’" f to support Colonel Chatterlou did not 

ktter Vos,!eod, promised voted against him ; names of the 

» 595 59®3* 6018-6118. 6i43~6t53~ " * ' There were aliosreiber in the different 
wards 1 342 promises for Colonel Obalterton ; 89S of these voled^ for him, 103 against 
h,m, and 34| did not vote at all, 5964 597t- 6026-6029. 6..9-6l42--Reler 
p-e„ous Cork elections at which Colonel Chattertim ha- been a candidate; he was 00^0 
returned by a majoniy of 209 vules, 5974-6004. 6154-6160. 

Cars. Difficulties esperienced by Colonel Oliattenotfa party from the wai.l of cars the 

a Towiln?." i'” 5934-5941. 60.6, 6m;' -Slice 

as to Witness and Mr. Joim Besnitrd hanng been engaged from an early hour in the 

sending cars for the voters ; the expenses on this 
on '^'tness was not aware oi the v-uers b.-in- driven .0 ])..blic-houses 

on then way to or (i-oni the poll, and had nothing to do with sending cars for vo ers on 
the biiinday preceding the election, Fagan 11803-11812. 11904-11917. ngSS-ieoio. 
Catsfort. See Barrach-street Market, ^c., 1. 

C/ialktng the Voters. Circumstance of some of some of Colonel Chattel-ton’s voters having 
been chalked on the back when leaving the court-house ; this is a comiiKiii practice at all 

Irish elec ions, Jones 8233-8246. 8403-8408 Witness did not see any voters mu.ked 

with chalk by the mob; it lias seldom been doneat tiieCm-k elections, O'Connell 100*^0- 
10048. 10151, 10152. 



Chamber of Commerce. See CoaliHon of Candidates. 

Chatt^ton, Ahraham Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Solicitor, 5401 Is cousin 

to Colonel Chaitcrton, and acUd as his agent at the Glanmire Ward polliiic-place, at the 

eleciionof 1852; 5402-5404 Remarks as to the active part taken by"the Rev. Mr. 

bcannell and other Roman-catholic priests at the Gkmnire Ward on behalf of Messrs 

Murphy and Fagan, 5404-5416- 5454-5463- 5477-5479- 5181-5483 Mr. [•dmi.i.d 

Uurke was also very active in the cause of the sifting Members, 5419-5422 There 

was some rioting in the Glanmire Ward, and Mr. George Harris and other supporters of 

Colonel Chatterton received violence from the mob, 5423-5451 . 5470-5476 The more 

respectable voters of Colonel Chatterton were not molested, but nearly fbny promised who 
did not vote for him; names of some of these, and numbers that polled for the different 
candidates at the Glanmire Ward, 5452, 5453. 5464-5470. 5480. 5484-5507. 

P^'cond E.xamination.] — Mr. Edmund Burke was very active at the election on behalf 
of Messrs. Murphy and Fagan, in bringing up voters to the Glanmire Ward polHno-- 
booth. See.; reference to other persons similarly engaged on ihe day of the election 

7215-7239- 



Chatterton, Colonel. Reference to previous Cork elections at which Colonel Chatlerton has 
been a candidate ; he was once relumed by a majority of 2.79 votes, Carnegie 5974-6004, 

6154-6160 Circumstance of Mr. Fitzsimons having stated ihat the; e was no chance 

of Colonel Chatterton ’s success; ibis was at Lloyd’s Hotel, at about half-past 8 n.ra. 

on the polling morning, Beainis/i 7424-7439. 7775-7802 : Jones 7978-798S Reference 

to the return of Colonel Chatterton for Cork in 1835 and 1849 ; causes to which attri- 
butable, N. D. ifarpAy 11473-11478 Remarks on the several elections for Cork City 

since 1835 ; explanation as to Colonel Chatte.lon having been returned on tw-o occasions, 

F. S. Mu^hy 11578, 1 1579 Explanation with respect to statements by Mr. Beamish 

and Mr. Grore Jones that witness told them he knew Colonel Cliatteiton must lose the 
election, Fitzsimons 12132-12149. 

See also Candidates. Canvass of Electors, 1. Stale of the Poll. 

Chatterton, Hedges Eyre. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Barrister-at-law, 3958, 3959 

Is cousin to Colonel Chatterton; was a member of his committee at the general eleciion, 
and also acted as his counsel on that 00088100,3960-3962.4058-4062 — ^Witness voted 
in the Custom-house Ward as soon as the booih was opeued ; the place was then very 

quiet, 3963-3971. 4067 About il o’clock, witness heard in the committee-rooms 

that several assaults and outrages had taken place, and he at once went in search of Mr. 

Gore Jones, the stipendifiry magistrate, 3971 Witness could not see Mr. Jones, but 

asked the officer in command of the military for assistance, who replied that be could not 

act without a magistrate, ib. ^The high sheriff, Mr. Beamish, eventually gave a 

528 — I, B deputation 
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Chattcrton, Hedges Eyre. '(Analysis ofhis Evidence)— coH/jwafrf. 
deputation to all tlie magistrates to act ; remarks as to his lefusal to give a deputation 
to Capiain White, a magistrate ; he ultimately did so, as the other magistrates would not 

act without him, 3971-3984. 4041-4057. 40S0 Evidence as to the violence offered to 

witness and several voters whom lie took to poll at Harpur-Iane Market, and all of whom 
lu- succeeded m polling; necessity for the frequent inierference of the miiitarv 'loS*: 
4013.4058-4074. 0 

Tliere was a considerable crowd in tlie streets, with bands of music ami flao-s • the men 
were armed with slicks, and the w'oinen carried boughs of trees, 3988-3991 ^4000 4001 

4081-4089 Mr. French, a magistrate, had his head laid open with a blow from a’ stone* 

and witness received a violent blow in the back, besities having ihe skirts of his coat torn 
off; injuries were also inflicted on several others, 40 o 8 - 40 i 7 —— Circumstance of witness 
having seen die high sheriff in company with two Roman-calholic priests at the booth in 

Custom-house WanI, 4018-4035 Keiurns of the state of the poll were occasioiiallv 

brought to Colonel Chatterton’s committee-rooms, 4036-4040 Mr. Gore Jones as 

stipendiary magistrate, did not supersede the functions of the mayor, hut that impiessioii 
was abroad, 4075-4080. ^ 



Churches, S^c. _ Out of eighty informations laid by witness after the eleciion, about twenty 

were for injuries by the mob to churches, schools, &c,, Fit^smo«s 1268-1276 The 

county inspecior reported to witness that several places of worship were atiacked bv the 

mob oil the night of the twelfth, Mansell 1566-1569 Reference to some dama^^e done 

by the mob to a church on the evening of the election, Sir W. Hackett 8774-8783. 

Cleburne, Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Woolleudraper at Cork, 4787 Voted 

for Colonel Chatterton and Mr. the eleciion of 1852. at Harpur-Iane. in ihe 

Exchange v\ ard, 4788-4794 On returning from the pollim;-place, before nine o’clock 

witness was vioK ntly struck with stones by the mob ; one of his teeth was knocked out’ 
and be was otherwise much injured ; notliimj was said by him to irritate the crowd ti this’ 

violence, 4795-4808. 4834-4848 Witness saw Mr. George Smith and Mr. Johnson 

receive very rough treatment from the mob ; this was before nine in the momino-- Mr 

fcimth, thoiigli a conservative, did not vote for Colonel Cnatterion, 4S0Q-4822 ^In the 

evening considerable damage was done to wimess’s house in Great George-street by the 
mob, who dispersed on the appearance of the iniiitary, 4823-4833. ^ 

CaalHiou of Candidates. The o|monents or witness quite anticipated that he would head 
the poll, and seem^t anxious that he should not join any other candidate in active oppo- 

sitioii to Colonel Ohaltertoii F. b. Mnrfhj 11486.11488.11527. Reason for the 

coalition of wi ness with Mr. Fagan, 16. 11592, 11593 The coaliiion took place at ihe 

suggestion ot the Liberal party wlio meet at the Oiiainber of Commerce ii 1 1734 



Coercion of F oters. See Compulsory Voting. 

George. Whiteckurck Voters. 



Intimidalion. 



Priests. Watts, 



^ “'"I On several occasions before the election 

7 M-rpiiy’s cohimitlee-room in 

Srservet.™ 0 ?’ 1 ’“®'“, .“0“ there ; Mr. Fraiicis Slauiiton 

r, 

personally injured during the election were 
tions laid by them, fSS “277-, ‘280 “ *'’= “•''“g* “f 

was coiiiinu’fir^rainTim^F polling morning for the late election witness heard that a mob 
W^t r ton of ,T,^7 Ihe poll; he therefore locked ihe door, and hid himself in a 
loin “P B "here he remained for four hours, FroaHin 3Slg-43-13. 

fo&t;JliTerC.h“,?“‘"‘r''='!;'’^'''‘'''''S ''.'■o'een i" the front door o^f^uliintft 
those of the mob who found him upstairs; conversation between witness and 

uldlFely 110^1 er bevt'''* f , '' “> 

and to vote for Messrs M^urohlf ‘'e“"“i’“y ‘hem to ihe Exchange Ward, 

for Colonel Chalterton ■ lie h 1 Pegan, sh 4327-4397 Witness intended to vote 

4302 nX ‘he ether side, id. 4367-4369. 

the nUht b^ > Foeee Edi'erJ Meet were forcib y kep? there on 

TCre twelre appointed to prevent theil leaving ; they 

ITname harinreseoAeV I308-63 .5 — Circnrastaiiee of one of ihem, OTlonuoI 

of the da’v ™d L. fF ’ y">eek a anger ; he was brought back in the coarse 

OF me oay, and was afterwards polled, id. 6316-6327. 

See also Intimidation of Electors. Walls, George. 

Connolly, 
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Comolly, Captain James. (Analysis of his Evidrrtr^ «;,i a . . 

Mansdl at the time of the last Wtion. 2049^^ 

morning witness heard that great Hisiurbances were irnino- m, ^1’® 

winch wete posted about the citv belore tlie eh-ntioii, alluding chiefly to the Stockuort 
"?*“> ““0/-2061—— Dining ihe aflernoon of tile |,oIline-ilay nilness i,w sereral iiersons 
»ho iiei-e much injured by ihe violence of the mob ; "Captain Wliiie and Mr F.ench 
ma^ntintes. Captain Grey, of the seventh ilragoons, and Mr. Moman sub-insrieeter of 

police^ were amongst , he number, eoyo-eijg Consider-able damage was dSe bv the 

mob to the house of a hatter m Patriek-,tieet ; there were no pMice oi m“<,S,r ! 

present to prot. o the house, aoSe-eogfi Opinion that in oonseqnmice of thTs'lolm; ee 

o^he people Colonel Chaiterlon s voters could not go to the poll n-iih safety, -2140- 

Conno,-. TF,7/in.„ William Coimor, who voted for Colonel Chatterlon, vva. beaten hv the 

mob, and was taken away by witness in his car, RtzAwm 271-210 Partioula . as 

to an attaek, about two o’clock, on Connor’s boose ; capinre of some of die ofl?, “ ers bv 
wi i,e,s; these men vvere med by iMr Justice Ball, and dismissed with a remai" Irnm Ih'e 
2767-07-6* * ^ "“‘'""h' *“ ‘■■I! eleciioii, CroKlei, 2675-0722. 

Cmtaled Ekeiiom. Bcmiirks to the efiecl tint the Cork eleciion of 1852 was ouile as 
peaceable as contested elections ni Ireland generally are, and was more orderly than the 
eleclioii (or the county in 1841, Jones 8330-8338. 8373-8385. ^ 

Conveyance of Voters. See Cars. 

Corn Market Ward. See Douglas-street Market, ^c. 

CovfiT House : 

1. Remarks with respect to the Dhturhed State of the Court-house; Ohsirnc- 

tioiis offered to Colonel Chatterton's Voters. 

2. Opinion that there were no undue Obstacles to the Progress of the Poll 

1 . Remarks with respect to the Disturbed State of the Court-house; Obstructions 

offered to Colonel Chatterton's Voters: 

Vi itness left Elizabeth Fort at eleven o’clock and went to the court-house : particulars 
as U- the riotous condpci of the people collected there, and remarks generally on difteient 
acts of violfiice comamttd on the voters of Colonel Chatiertmi, some of whom were in 

the greaicst alai-m, Crealock 2216-2221. 2257 et seq. 2332-2360 About half-past 

e even witness was escorted from St. Finn Barr’s \Vard to the eonrt-housej necessitv- for 
tills fscoit ; ihiealeiiing and abusive language used by one man, more especially at the 

couu-house, Sarsjidd 3558-3570. 3704-37i5 Evidence a^ to the dirturbances and 

uproai going on in the court-house whenever Colont l Chattel ton’s voters polled • threats 
and abuse were unsparingly used by the crowd assembled, and ilie proceeding's alto^n ther 

were conducted in a very improper manner, Rxham 3745 et seq. VVitues“ wa^ 'at the 

couit-lmuse booth trom its optning till near four o’clock in the afternoon, at ivim-li time 
lliere were several of Colonel Ciiatierton’s voters there who had not been able to poll 
earlier on account of the interruption, &c., going on; witness cannot say that uiiyof 
mfsedid not poll after he had ieit the com t-house, fi. 3769-3774. 3865-3SS2. 3902- 

About one o’clock, Mr. Beamish and Mr. Robert Morrogh, brother to the under-sheriff 
came to the court-house, which was then in a very disturbed stale, Rxham 3775-0777 
— Witness called on Mr. Beamish lo put a stop to the rioting and interruptiou pre- 
vailing, but he did not interfere, ib. 3787-3807. 3887 Further complaint by witness 

of delay on the pan of the poli-clerk or sheriff’s deputy in taking down the names of 
voters ; remark of Mr. B. Morrogh as to witness having no right to speak on the sub- 
ject, iSce., ih. 3795-3803. 3918-3921 Witness was much abused and threatened- 

contrived to get away from the court-house quietly, and voted in the Glanmire Ward’ 

3831-3841- ’ 

2. Opinion that there were no undue Obstacles to the Progress of the Poll: 
Additional facility provided by witness to enable elderly or nervous voters to poll at 

the court-buuse withimt passing through the crowd. Beamish 7523-7528. 766o-"G-7 

Circumstance of the voters at the court-house having been compeibd to stand on 

the witness tabie there, whilst the bribery oath was beinjj administered to them,i5. 7678- 

7682. 7812-7814 About ten o’clock witness was at the court-house, and at tliat time 

there was no obstruction offered to the supporters of Colonel Cliaiterton, Jones 8007-8010 

Description of tlie city court-house with respect to the arrangement of the pollinf'- 

boolh, and the position of the table ou which the voters were obliged to stand, O'Connell 

9930-9939- 9943-9946- 

528 I. B 2 Evidence 
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Court House — continued. 

2. Opinion that there were no undue Obstacles, ^c. — continued. 

Evidence as to the manner in which the poll proceeded at this booth ; there was no 
undue interference or obstruction offered to Colonel Chatterton’s voters, and he had a 

majority there at the end of the polling, O’Connell 9940 et seq. The table on which 

the voters were sworn is the same one on which witnesses in trials always take the oath • 

no complaint was made on this point, 9959-6963. 9992. 10055-10065 There was 

tremendous shoutinij and groaning at Colonel Chatterton’a supporters, but this practice 
is usual at Irish eleclions, and no voters were deterred from voiing thereby, ih. 10095- 

10136. 10148-10150 Witness passed by the court-house about four in the afternoon, 

but saw neither stones thrown nor any violence committed, Sullivan 10329-10334. 

See also Abusive Language. Exham, Mr. Personation Oath. Westropp, Major. 

Cowhigg, Owen. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Gardener at Cork, 6174-6176 On the 

Sunday before the election witness was at the South Monastery school-room, where there 
was a meeting of Mr. Fagan and liis friends to arrange the business on the polling-day ; 
witness was introduced by Mr. Edmund Uniack as being an active peison, and one who 

knew the voters in the South Liberty, 6176-6222. 6328-6341 By directions received 

from Mr. Uniack, witness, on the polling-morning, took some voters to the Temperance- 
room in Douglas-slreet ; there were some writing clerks there on behalf of Messrs. Mur- 
phy and Fagan, and by tlieir orders iie afterwards went with about si.xty voters to the 
poll, 6206-6211. 6223-6256. 

Particulars as to some drink supplied at Uniack’s house on the night before the elec- 
tion to some voters who rcmaintd there till the polling; tiiey were aUo treated there 

after they’ had voted, 6257-6288. 6342-6352 Witness did not see Uniack take any 

volers to the poll ; how far he was occupied ou behalf of the Sitting Members, G289- 
6307 — —The'voters at Uuiack’s on the night before the polling were kept there, and 
witness was appointed to prevent their leaving ; they were twelve in number, 6308-6315 
Circumstance ofoiieoi them, O’Connor by name, having escaped, much to Uniack’s 
anger ; he was brought back in the course of the day, and was afterwards pollid, 6316- 
6327. ^ 

Crane, Daniel. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Gardener at Cork ; was not a voter at the 

ge^ral election, 4953~4955 6)n the Sunday before the election witness was at mass 

in Dunbar-street Chapel, where he heard the priest, the Rev. Mr. Begley, address the 
congreyaiion about their votes, and tell ihem that they were not their own, that they 
were only held in trust for the people, and that they must be given to Messrs. Murphy 
and Lagan, 4956-4965. 5028-5038. 5044 Particulars as to the violence of the popu- 

lace, .about two o’clock in the afternoon, towards Mr. Lane and others ; there were 
several nuniernus mobs about, with placards and bands of music, and many of them 

were armed with sticks, 4969“4989 Reference to the committee-room of Messrs, 

Fagan and Murphy, close to which witness saw two priests, the Rev. Messrs. Begley and 

Welch, 4990-4996. 5039-5043 Several voters who had promised witness to support 

Colonel Chalterton eiftter abstained from voiing or polled for the Sitting Members; 
names of these voters, 4997-5027. 



Crealoch, Lieutenant Henry Hope. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Lieutenant in the 90th 

Regiment, 2154 Was on duty at the general election of 1852 for the city of Cork, 

2155 — -Up to eleven o’clock in the morning witness and four companies of soldiers 
were at Elizabeth Fort; violent conduct of me mob assembled there ; injuries inflicted 
by tiiem on several of Colonel Chatterton’s voters, 2156-2215. 2319-2331. 2349, 2350 

1 he men were chiefly armed with sticks, and the women with branches of trees ; 

description ot tiie sticks carried by the men; they were very formidable weapons, 2165- 

2176. 2361-2389 Colonel Chatterlon’s voters were greaily intimidated, and witness 

considers tliat they could not have polled with safety either at Elizabeth Fort or else- 
where, 2177-2180. 2200-2211. 2313 Witness left Elizabeth Fort at eleven o’clock, 

and went iij the court-liouse ; particulars as to ibe riotous conduct of the people collected 
uiere, and remarks generally on different acts of violence committed on the voters of 
Colonel L-hatlerton, some ot whom were in the greatest alarm, 2216-2221. 2247 et sea. 
2332-2360. ^ 



At Patricks Quay a voter had taken refuge from the mob in a house, whence he was 

rescued by witness, 2222-2229 Some voters of Colonel Chatterton were escorted by 

^ proceedings of the populace whilst 
Lort oT/fi o ^ ^ escorted awav from it, 

2230 225b. 2392-2396 Circumstance of Captain White, a magistrate, havintr' retreated 

^mi the mob into a house, which they nfterwarde attacked; “mild” interference of Sir 
Quentu'.end people, 2276-2291 Mr. Gore Jones subse- 
al -oi,rmxn«\l struck with a stone whilst doing so; stones were 

aUo llirown at the soldiers, whose arms and accoutrements were much damaged, 2292- 



Creed, 
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look Thomas LvL, T^oIL S""""' 

polling-place in'^ 3 ,. PaVick^ W a'i .["so-^ool^'f ’“ k"= 

women assembled there about nine o’clo?lf .m^i considerable crowd of men and 

tW.gl!Te'tml 7 unobfe?vt?lV;i 

on each occasion he gave them eorerot^sfa^-sc^ar^a-^X?^ ’ 
have polleral^hrmack Po” for Colonel Chatlei-toii’s voters to 

riotous all the way from St. Patrick's Ward if tV ® °f ‘■’= ™oh 'vas very 

the police, and Lyons went, after liavint Bl^cl pfff’w T ^ "■'/'less, 

seemed to be about twenty Roman-cathoiie“nrie'sts } Maiket, 5259-5272 There 

Patrick's Vttard, 5200-50L eo's f "°"= “ r'-'T'' i" St. 

=srs;:slsSs~'=5r 

the violent proceedings of the mob assembled in BarLk-^Set ■ necessily Ihtthe'’ifter° 

^ 1”"" “ f Chattorlon,'254q el sej 

numbers wf" ve^TgrX' ““ 

with Sticks 2it7-3 o-fiR oX?- c, “ 57 /- ^0-2o9b Ihe men were not armed 

cleig) men, and would die sooner than leave, 2597-2604. ^ ^ 

Injuries inBicted by the mob on Dr. Galway O'Malley, who was obliged to taka 
he ^e^l, =“--Mr. Sarslield, a magistraj, was very badlyVcei ve^W 

the people, and received a blow from a stone, 26 q 5-26'31 2676-‘’682- Wifaoo^ 

itm'T; to df s»: and aTam 

tion made at Elisabeth Fort for military was not complied with- einlanation as to 
witaess not having applied for military to some of the magistrates, 2632-2154C1. 0777- 

Si-aT^ eertiU hf r“' “" r” Chalterlon's vuteis lo po 1 in 

BanacL-stieet bll the afternoon; from one to five o’clock tlie mob were peaceable 

enoiigl,, 2650,2851. 2797-2832 Mr. Gore Jones came to the pollino.place vritl“fme 

diagoons, hut only remained lor a minute or two, and did not retarn aglw, 2652--.657 
Ihe mob would notallow any customers to enter the shot) of Mr. Swan a nawn- 
broker, who had voted for Colonel Chauerton, 2658-2674. 2722. ' 

sole'nrflTJ‘ ‘t° “'1 ‘>'<= 1 '’* ■>" lk« house of one Connor; captore of 

o, ■ 1 ■*"? f'*' ‘'«s®men were tried by Mr. Justice Bail and dis- 

miss.d wiih a remark from the judge that they could have had notliiiiv to do with the 

c cclio". 2675-2722. 2767-2776 Active part taken by the Rev. Messrs. Brennan 

and hegley in the cause ot the sitting Mcrahers ; they also interfered to keep the people 

quret, = 7 - 3 - 2743 - ;In the eveiung the house of one Thornton was altackeif and 

greatly damaged by the mob, who were assembled in thousands, 2744-2758_i!-Tb. 
violence at the late e ection was greater than on any former oecaaioii ; this was chiefly 
the case after the polling was over, 2759. 2821-2823. 2S38-2846. ^ 

Cmto", floase fPbrr;. Grounds for the opinion that Mr. HoiTogh’s store in the Custom 

n‘i ""“I situated for a polling-place, Fitzsimms 769-793 Witness 

f ui^t Sr Chnlterton as soon as ihe booth was opened ; the place was then very 

quiet, H E. CAn fcrton 3963-3971. 4067 About eleven o'clock witness was in the 



D. 

^tertSn’s attack by the mob on the house of one of Colonel Chal- 

teiton s supporters of the name of Deeble, Sir W. Hackett 8543-8546. 

on tIteZf ,^°Py 6f placard handed m ; the same was posted over the city 

about , 3 *«>»; It IS signed by tire Rev. Lawrence O'Sullivan, p. p., and 

528-^^T “"t* dsmtaimes all those electors who nrighi be 

® 3 inclined 
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Report, 1852-53 — cmtiitued. 



Demuicialion of Voters — comimiec). 

iuc'iiK-d to support Colonel Chattertoii, i'VtismoHS 405-41 0 Reference to a lueeiino- 

nt Doiigi.is Cha|iel on 4 July, wliich was attfiided by witness ; he never lieard any reso- 
lution proposed at that meeting, denouncing lliose who would not vote for the Liberal 
candidates, and believes there was no aidhnrity for a plicard to that effect, which was 
subsequently posted about the city, /•'. S. Murphy 1 ibio-i 1644. 

See -Aso Broicne, Rev. Air. Douglas Chapel Meeting. 



Depositions. Being quite sure that some disturbance would occur at the election, witness 
in the presence of the high sheriff .md others, made a deposition before Mr. Gore Jones 
stipendiary magistrate, statni'j; tlie excitement that prevailed, and demanding escorts for 
Col incl Cliaiiertoii’s su|)portei's ; this deposition handed in, Fit~simons 120-124. M7- 

>59 Witness made a .'Second information before Captain White at ten o’clock, with 

respect to the voting and intimidation prevailing; the same read, ib. 316-334 The 

first information made by witness 011 llie polling morning was in consequence of the 
immense mobs, and tlie placards alioiit the streets, &c. ; it was not prepared oti the pre- 
ceding night, but was dictated by witness to one of his clerks before seven in the mornings 

ib. M72-8f)6 Aliogi ther there were abotit eighty informations ordered or prepared by 

witness on the election day. on ticcount of injuries inflicted by the populace, ib. ^96-905. 

1265-1280 From the excitement appaivnt on n July, witness expected there would 

be <iisluibaiiccs at the election, and went into Cork to make an affidavit for the purpose 

ol the militaiy being called otit, Wisemtm 3032-3036 In conseqaence of an assault on 

a voter oi the name of Lyons, witness made an information before a magistrate, to the effect 
tliiit there was n .t sufficient protection to the voters of Colonel Chattertoii; information 
•delivered in. Creed 5293-5300. 

Particulars of Mr. Fitzsimons having brought some affidavits to witness, stating that 
several riots iiad taken place ; application made by Mr. Fitzsimons for an adjournment 
of the election, which was refused by witness; Mr. Waller Morrogh was present on 
tins occasion ; copy rjf one of the affidavits read, Beamish 7556-7559, 7700-7721. 7803- 
7808- — Written information was handed to witness on Sunday at Colonel ClidUerton’s 
conmiiltee-rooms, complaining that threats were held out against several of his voters. 

tT^owes 7943-7947. 8101-8115 Examination as to Mr. F'ltzsimons having submitted 

ceitani affidavits to witness at Lloyd’s Hotel early in the morning, to the effect that 
violence had been _conimitted towaids Colonel Cliatterton’s voters; demand for protec- 
tion made by Mr. I’itzsimons, and course taken by witness at once, accompanyincr him 
round the city in a car to see that all was quiet, ib. 7968-7977. 7989-8006. 8125 seq. 

Cir-.'U(i!Stauce of Mr. Fitzsimons britv^iug .some affidavits to the high sheritfat the 

court-house, and gung away without vending or leaving them; this was about eleven 
0 clock, ai which time the election was virtunlly decided, ATorrog/t 9115-9133. 9403- 
9408.— 'See also Churches, ^c. 



Deputations to Magistrates. The high sheriff, Mr. Beamish, eventually gave a deputation 
to ah the magistrates to act ; remarks as to his refusal to give a deputation to Captain 
\V lute, n mnjtistrate ; he eventually did so, as the other magisirates would not act with- 
out him, E. C//af/erto« 3971 -3984. 4041-4057. 4080 Application made to witness 

t about ten o’clock, to grant deputations to the magistrates to call out 

the military, in consequence of assaults committed on Mr. Evans ami others; four 
magistrates, two Conservatives and two Liberals, were at once deputed by witness, 

.aeannsh 7479-7487 Refu-al of witnes.s to grant a deputation to Captain White, as 

being a very quick-tempered and injudicious magistrate in moments of {lopular exciie- 

roent, ib. 7488-7500 Two magistrates were deputed by ■witness to go to the diffevenl 

nodth^ and they reported them to be perfectly quiet; this was in the earlier part of the 

day, tP. 7551-7550- 7809-7811. 7871-7875 With respect to the deputation to the 

mauistrates, witiuss requested the high sheiilf not to depute anv one likely to be preiu- 

iced in the election, Jones 8054, 8055 From the excitement displayed by Captain 

n e, wnnes.s considers it would liave been very imprudent to have given him a depu- 
tation to act with the troops, Sir JF. Hackett 8558-8563. 

Deputies {Pofhng Booths). The deputies nt the two polling-booths in Barrack-street were, 

tile one a Liberal and the other a Conservative, Fttesiwons 1032-1036. 1087-1092 

servaiions vvi i respect to the deputies for the polling districts ; there were nineteen 
- number were Conservatives, EeamwA 7366-7378. 7734-7737- 

/ir.i.i'k u‘ ’S incorrect in stating that witness advised Mr. Beamish, 

h ,h sheriff, about the appointment of deputies. Morrogh 9105-QUo. 0176-0100 

We hujl, .henlf .vent rom.d to the Kveri booths to fake the votes of the deputies 
engaged .l.ereat, Gallway 9793-9795. 9842-9844. 

■^Tcofi •>“ Evidence.)— Widow of D-aniel Desmond, bricklayer 

e e«bn .wo .1 5508-5516 On the Sunday before the 

other- stliers Browne and Scannell, a person named Heffernan, and some 

lilsband to vote for Messrs. Murphy and Fagan, 
00 7 5533- 5072 5007 On witness’s husband declining to do so, Father Bruwae 

proceeded 
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D,smo,:d, CatUrim. (Analysis of her Evijeaee)-™„(;„„rf. 
proceeded to curse him : manner in which this wic /U. 

After witness’s husb.nd Imd voted for Colonel' Cl', attm ton 

of people that m thus voting he liad done a tl.in.v ix , - ■ crowd 

5560-5568 C, reams, ance of iSir ^e.ieant M ?n 

husband for his vote, which he declined to ^ive \iiml o568-o57^'^ canvas=ed witness’s 
to the violent Ijeatino inflicted on ivitness’e , *?™< 5 o /8 o 694 — — Parlicnliirs ns 

'X luM’^ f B'" l.im .0 tl'b“rvai.k" I", "Xf 

|sx-,fl03^ii‘iLJ“,::Sd'LT;:rtp,'xrx 

the injuries inflicted on him at ihe e'^^ec inn ^ ev liX in ^ 

own iU-ire.tme.il of he, hnshai.d rras Ihe ^Xol^ri^rLr^fl^! tS^^. 

Reni.irk of Fallier Scnn.iell on tlie dead, of ivitness’s husband • he refns,.,I lo ,,1,1, . 

her husb'.,;d"?. 4 ®i„ce bee" ""“ 

See also Brmme, Rev. 3 r,-. Demmd, Darnel. 

■^XdTaf'le^vXis?" "itness hea.d a riot rvas .roino on 

Xr be J?" “ ■I""',” Desmond in the n, ids, of 0 Sob 'frX 

gire““SS''iH~ 

SiXas”. ™ »f the nib ai“tbfeleo.i„i“X: 

namri'w® '’'X ‘”0 pricsts, Fathers Browne and Scainiell a person 

MX ,?Xd”K’i' n"’' ““'“s witness’s hnsbnnd lo vole for siessrs. 

vZv e lf“ ^ 65 , 17 - 5533 . flfl/’l-obfl? Circumstanee ofMr. Seijeam 

c''‘*"®n“ *■' to give him. 

• 55 do7/ Father Scannell, Hefteuian, and some others, came afain to ° it ness’s 
Home <m the polling morning, hut her husband would not oq with thein, ii. SAyS-^rn. 
vatprl- h^^ r '^iH'Cted on witness’s husband after he had 

baX’k! ,rVX“f? n" X' Colonel Bell look bin, to the 

L j- ’ ■ 5595 “ 5651 - 576 - — Her imsbaiid died in t>epteinbei', and, witness 

that wil’n™ ‘',e injnrle.- inflicied on him at the election ; denial of the charge 
So/ » B o"" ol her Irasband was the cause of his death, ii. 06153 

6094 - 6700 . 6769 - 6776 . o o-- 

ma^sTrld °*'B<“her Scannell 0,1 the death of nitness’s luishand : he refused to celebrate 
mass lot him and said il witness did not mend herself she would comet., the same end • 
7“/”" ! had taken his advice be would not then be dead, Des- 

as-aulted Several of those who broke into witness’s lumse and 

thTXel f, JX h‘"l‘^ “'i' mipriaoned, ii. 6776-5781 Ekainimiiion as to 

ft, .”s^ which took place at an inquest before witness, on o September 18^2, on 

Uie body id one Desmond, a voter for Colontl Chattenon; constitutiun of the iiirv; 
and f finding Catherine Desmond, the widow, guilty of nianslaun liter 

ana one lor an open verdict on her acquittal ; de|iOsili. ns produced of the narliis sworn 

as witnesses on the said inquest, JUa/m,ey 8918-8936. 90.20-9038; Mv. p. 302-306 

On the Sunday before the election ol 1852, the late Daniel Desmond picuiised witness 
0 e ur Messrs. Murphy and Fagan; Desmond’s wife was not preat-ot oi: this occa- 
sion 6ran«e/; 10352-10360. 10777-30779 Complaint nia.ie lo witness on the same 

aay by^De-M.iond s wile os to the violent character and drunken habits of her husband. 

10. 10301-10367. * 

witness hamg seen Desmond on the polling morning in company 
VI 1 ' r. V ood, a partisan of Colonel Chatterton’s ; unimpoi-taat interference of witness 
on tile occasion, though he apprehended Desmond was going to vole for Colonel Cliat- 

terton, iicaimell 10368-10376. 10592-106U. J0780, 10781 Witness again saw Des- 

mon a tew hours after he had polled, but did not speak to him, ib. 10373-10383. 10429- 

10434 10034-10644 Occasion of witness having been sent for to Desnumd’s house 

on 9 h.eptember 1852; when he arrived there, Desmond was dead; particulars as to 
w at pas>ed on the occasion between witness and Mrs. Desmond; refutation of certain 

statements made by the latter, ib. 10384-10396. 10435-10441. 10677-10694 Subse- 

<juent meeting between witness and Mrs. Desmond; when the latter asked him to cele- 
• 5*8-1. B ^ brate 
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Desmond, Daniel — continued. 

braie mnsses for her luisbnnd’s soul ; explanation as to the refusal of witness to do so; 
denial of ceitain remarks imputed to him at this interview by Mrs. Desmond, Scannel 

10397-10406. 10442-104.15. 10658-10676. 10782-10788 Previously to die election 

wiiness had not called at Desmond’s house for ivvo year.s, ih. 10412-10416. 10449-10457. 

See also Browne, Rexerend J/r. 

Disposition of the Troops. See Military. Preservation of the Peace. 

Disturbances. Evidence ceneraliy showing the extensive disturbances and excitement pre- 
vailiuff on the polling day ; the slight attempts made by Mr. Jones, at the head of sixty 
drao-oons, to put down "the smne; and the great iniimidation praciiscd upon Colonel 

ChaUerton’s vofers, Fitzsimo7iS 189 el seq. Disturbed siate of die (own on tlie day of 

the e'ection; improper manner in which die troops were posted ; maltreatment of Colonel 

Chalterfoii’j supporters, Be/l 1397-1406. 1431-1451- i47'^"'*475 Opinion that the 

last election was more violent tlnui any other _ since 1 835, Porter 1803, 1804. 1924-1931 

About 10 o’clock <»n ihe election morning witness heard that great disturljances 

were foiim on, and belwteii uvelve and two he was ptrs<jtiatly an observer of much 
riotinw ; reinfbrcemenis weie sent for by General Mansell to keep the rioters in check, 
Connolly 2050 et seq. 

Evidence as to llie disliirbocl stale of Cork on the day of election, obstacles met. with 

by witness in driving to the poll, IViseman 3043-3073- 31 15-31 28. 3131. 3152-3158 

The mob had full possession of the town, and the lives ot tnose were not safe who were 

known to be Protestants, or voters of Colonel Chatterlon, ib. 3072 Detail showing 

bow far wiiness is cognisant of any acts of violence having been committed during the 
election on the persons or iiropcrly of those vvho voted for Colonel Chutterton ; witness 
saw no stoues thrown, and considers the election a peace.ible one for Cork, tliough some 

acts of violence weie civiainly conmiitte-l, Beamish 7571-7699. 7827-7S99 The 

people seemed on excellent ti rins with the military, aii'i witness did not see a single 
stone thrown during the afternoon ; any violence that occurred took place in the evening, 
P. S. Murphy 11555-11567. 11670-11673. 

See also Adjournment of the Poll. Assaults. Barrach-street Market, ^c. 2, .I. 
Court-House. Depositions. Elizabeth Fort. Excitement of the People. 
Glanmire Ward tlarpur-Lane Market, ^'C. 2, 3. Riots. Shandon 

Market, &ic. 2, 3. 

Douglas Chapel fleeting. Evidence as to a meeting held at Douglas Chapel on 27 June 
1852, after the termination of prayers, to consider the business of tile eleciiou, and to 
forward the return of Messrs. Murphy and Fagan 5 speeches were made by tlie candidates 
and by tl.e Rev. Mr. O’Regan, &c.; mimes of other persons present; there was no reso- 
luiioii agreed to denouncing tliosewho might vote fur Colonel Ciiatterton, Morrogh^^o^- 

9321. 9450-9464 The 4th of July was ihe only occasion on wiiich witness attended 

a meeting nl Douglas Chapel, F. S. 'Murphy 1 1744-1 1 749. 

See also Denunciation of Voters. 

Dovglas-slrcet Market {Corn Market Ward). Objections made by witness to the Douglas- 
strtet Market polling-place, and proposal in.-tead thereof of a large vacant house belonging 
to Mr. Henry Morgan, a supporter of Colonel Cliaiterton, Filzsimons 671-579. 682-710 

Dougl^as-streel is rather narrow, and there are several ianesleading loit, Porter 1863- 

1873- Tranquil state of Duiiglas-street polling-booih at different periods during the 

election-day, Sir W. llackett 8478-8492 ; Brennan 10901-1 0909 ; F. S'. Afurphy 11551- 
11554- 

Dwyer, . A voter, named Dwyer, who polled for Colonel Ciiatterton, received great abuse 

fioin the mob, and would have been violently treated by them, but for the interfeience of 

witness and the police. Porter 1737-1768; A. C. Al'Cartky 4136-4143 Dwyer was so 

beaten by the mob that he was rendered insensible, and witness at first thought he was 
dead ; uhiim of Dwyer, who would not leave witness's quarters for two days after the elec- 
tion, Poe 2429-2445 M itness saw a tremendous beating i 11 fliuted by some of the mob on 

Dwyer; Mr. Serjeant Murphy was not then present; Fathers Scamiell and Browue were 
looking on, but did not interfere, J. Patterson 5794-58-24. 



E. 

Election of 1S52. Resolution of the Committee that Francis Stack Murphy and William 
Fayan were duly elected to serve in Parliament for the county of the city of Cork, Rep. x, 
and Ev. p. 424. 

Elizabeth Fort. Up to eleven o’clock in the morning witness and four companies of soldiers 
were at Elizabeth Port ; violent conduct of the mob assembled there ; injuries inflicted 
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Elizabeth Earl — continued. 






Evening JiioCs. See Riots. 



Exchange. Ward. See Canvass of Electors, 1. 



Intimidation. 



,, . , , - • Barpur-lane Market, ^c. smzmuiasion. 

o clock, ib. 1579-1601. 1628-1659 ^ ^ ’ y did not seem disturbed nil after iwo 

Exhant,Mr. Hexrnur-lane 

Market, i,e„ 2, 3. Shandon Market, isc., 2, 3. Slockpo!-t Riots. 



Exham, mtliarn Allen. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Barrister at law owS 

f in pJiLgSs for 

in the conrt-honse wSever'&IonrI ChatSonVv o^ iPj”; S”"" ™ 

hr^eTot" *= P°ocX Ait g ?r we eAolSn'S 

andAt«:'5'';siVe„7A-^;sAr 



and tannts 'of thl’people, 3750-3774 on. slop, 7 ,“^^ ‘,°n7°‘*'Tr' ‘° "" 
conrt-hoa» booth ^ ^ i^hirtiS 



there were several of Colonel Chltterton? vXs d,°ere Ac L‘d ."^^”00 ablAio poS 
sheriff Mr. Beamish and Sir. Robert'MorAgh,\rothm 10 tL 

.jjjj®’ '““® noutl-honse, which was then in a very disturbed state, 3775- 

A""' P“* “ a'Ppln the riotins and interruption prevailino- 

fhe on , ' f 3787-3S07. 3887 Witness fufther complaij^ed " f dllay o"’ 

of Mr H^Mo ■''P“'y •“•‘‘"g ‘‘O'™ “'P names of voters; remark 

01 Sir, R. Morrogh as to witness having no right to speak on the subiect &c T 7 

-Circumslanoe of Slajor Westropp having declinetl'to vote® or 

Colonel Ciiattcrton, through an objeciion to appear on the table, ^808-3814 38 q6-'iqoi 

ire7,?:rs/nr *1*^ 'Vr? the comt-housl",oSs'r. 

Reeve of the Cork Constitution newspaper, and Mr. Richard J'nvne ■ the latter was 
... a , Ireadfitl jate of alatm, 38.4-3830. 3834-3836— Witness, wltHL much a"„“e5 
and thteaiened contrived to get aw.ay liom the cnurt bouse quietly, and vo.ed in the 

lefi' itTgo 

Exham Mr. Eicilemcni of .he mob at the court-house, in consepiiciicp of the forward 
foAo .™, '■'Cp'ppp' Chalterton. OXb»„ 1 /( 9966-9971. 100. 7^ 



tin ‘ T 'ttpppsps of the L'beral candidates were under 600 1 , 

.rntLoAr 3 ““'-i items of which the expenses were composed 

n cleh w ?r tcfieshmemslo voters ; there never was so cheap a conlesled election 

m Cork, W. D. Mnrphy 11263-11370. 11357-11402. 11424-11436 Witness paid 

only 300/. toivards the expenses of the election, and this sum wits sufficient to mcef all 

cm mis, A. b. Mnrphy 1 1 57 1 , 1 . 572 Wiiness has not inspected any of the bills for anv 

or the e.vpenses Oisbuised out of the 300/. contributed by him, ib. 11735-11737 - 

111- scrjeant Murphy paid 3ooi and witness about 3.505 towards the expenses of their 

election, lagan 11801, 11802 Further evidence on the subject of the moderate 

expense ot the Libeial candidates; the entire amount was sggi 19s. lod.; items of 
\wiicu this sum was composed, D. Mur-phy 12063-12071. 12105, J21o6. 

See also AdveTtisements. Cars. Jtefieshnient Jdills. 



528—1. 
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Report, 1852-53 — continued. 



Fagav, William, m.p. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — One of the sitting Members for the 

city of Cork, 11752 Explanation as to the part taken by witness in applying to the 

corporation of Cork for certain markets to serve as polling-places diiriiio- tlie election • 
the allegation that he obtained the worst (jf the markets to serve his private purposes is 

a complete falsehood, 11753-11763 Witness commenced his canvass in May before 

the election, and subsequently coalesced with Mr. Serjeant Murphy, 1 1 764-] 1767 

Mr. Nicholas Murphy was entrusted by them «ith the conduct of the election 1 1768 

Refutation of a statement by Jeremiah Murphy that witness asked him for his vote 

promising at the same time to procure him employment, 11769-11776. 12039-12041. * 

Denial of the evidence of Edward Toomey, wherein he states that he showed witness 
an unpaid bill for refreshments supplied during the election, and that witness promised 

payment of it through his committee, 11777-11779. U93H-11946 Treaiiuo- was 

altogether discountenanced by witness, and not a single farthing of the money, subscribed 
by him was expended illegally, 11780-11782. 12052, 12053 Refutation, of ;.the state- 

ment by Richard Brown, that early on the polling morning witness was at 'Mf. O’Keefe’s 
public-house, where there were several voters, and that he told her “ to give them full 

and plenty,” 11783-11786. 11792, 11793. 11975-11986. 12042-12051 Brown is 

equally false m stating that witness expressed disappointment about not meeting Mr. 
Staumon, secretary to the municipal wards committee, on the polling morning; witness 
believes that he did not see Mr. Staunton at all on that morning; how far he may have 
had communication with him before the election, 11787-11791. 11878-1 1903. ^ 

Explanation of a statement by Mr. Creed that witness gave money to some women 

during the election, 11794 Witness was most anxious that the election should pass 

over quietly ; his calculaiions after canvassing proved that his return was certain, so that 

bis interest lay on the side of order, 11795-11800 Mr. Sergeant Murphy paid 300/. 

witness about 350?. towards the expenses of their election, 11801, 11802 

Evidence as to witness and Mr. John Besnard having been engaged from an early hour 
m the morning m making arrangements about sending cars for the voters ; the expenses 
00 tins score were about 150 witness was not aware of the voters beino- driven to 
public-houses on their way to or from the poll, and had nothing 10 do with sending cars 
Sunday preceding the election, 11803-11812. 11904-11917. 11988- 



Quiet and orderly stale of the city during the polling ; general good-humour of the 

people. n8i3-u8i9. 12023-12038 The only exception to the peace of the city, as 

observed by witness, was the momentary disturbance at one of the booths in the L-e 
Ward ; when this occurred, witness told the deputy he was justified in closing the poil, 

11820-11833 12023-12025 Explanation with respect to a statement by Mr. Jenkins 

^ to witness having given some money to the crowd in the Grand Parade, 11831 

Denial of Toomevs statement that Mr. E. Burke and Mr. Mahoney were appointed at a 

meeting at the Weigh-house to act as committee-men, 11834-11838 There was no 

organisation on Uie part of the Roman-catholic clergy with respect to the conduct of the 

ejection, 11837 12062^ -Examination as to a resolution passed at a meetiiio- in the 

1 eop e s Hall, apnoiiitmg Mr. E. Burke and others to act in the ward committees: wit- 
ness has no recollection of this resolution, and did not see Mr. Burke at the meeting, 
11039-11072. ® 

Circumstance of there having been standing committees in all the wards on behalf of 
“'tbou was, however, quite independent, llSao, 11841. 

r -BrfrrfK^.to a etter, dated 15 March 1852, written by witness to the 

Co k bmithern Reporter; at tins time he was a candidate for the county; allusion 
f letter to the influence of the priests, and to the advantage of bavins the 

riina M “"I the county, 11S73-11877 Circumstance of witness 

1°" ^’‘1 ele“'0n that several voters had been drinking at 

had h^d day, and that Mr, E. Burke and Mr. Mahoney 

^ it ; annoyance of witness on hearing this intelligence, 

a 1 1 ^^h I'espect lo 3 placc called the Monastery, at whicli 

r ™ held m the cause of the Liberal candidates, it has never been relieved 

nrnf>iiro on'T'" vff froin ihis tax, which witncss interested himself to 

procure, applies to a different place altogether, 11965-11974. 



Fogon, Jli,.., M P. Resolution of the committee that William Fagan was duly elected at 
Rep^r^i “ Parliament for the eouSlj of the city of Cork, 

.BM Poof JK.i.fef, 4 re. Candidates. Cannass of Electors, 
v'f , ^IC., J. Netoman, John. Palling 

Booths. Refreshment bills. State of the Poll. Staunton, Mr. Treating. 



Falvey, 
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Report, — continued. 

Fahey, Uev. Mr Reference to n speecli on the nomination dav by the Rev Mr F .Kee 
t^opy ot Ihe Coik Advertiser newspaner of lo Julv iXet> 

Firm St. Barr's Ward. See Barrack-street Market, ^c. 

FUl^n.Chrisyher. (Analysis of his Evidence,)-Clcrk of the Crown in the Hana.ier 
Offic e, Ireland, 1 Produces the poll-books for the last election for the city of Cork a 
Also produces an attested copy of the writ and return for the said election, 3, 4 ' 

Fitzsimpris, Henrv. (Analysis of his Evidence.J-Solicilor at Cork, A—Has acted as 
Son TtSse' e 7 Chatterton at the 

eiection of 1852 , 6-8 At that electron there were four candidates in the field • nuin- 

bers polled for each, 9, 1 0, S5-30 The city is divided into eight wanis, and there ,?e?e 

nineteen polling places, 11-14. >7-24 Tlie number of freemen on the register at the 

lime of the election was close upon 500; 15,16 Before the situation of^the noMin., 

places was finally arranged, wiiness objected strongly bcf.ire the high sherifi to seveial of 
the localiiies fixed upon, as being dangerous to the voter, for Colonel Chattcrton ■ inler 
Views on the subject between witness and .Mr. Nicholas Murphy, agent for the Sittin.. 
Members, pmmise of the high slierifF to entertain witness’s objections which were hon'^ 

ever,nltinia ely not atlended 10, 31-no Nil, aber of police aid military in Cork ’at the 

time cfthe electron, n 1-1 15. • v.il ai. uit. 

On the polling morning witness saw from 3,000 to 4,000 persons about the strccis as 
ear y as seven o clock, most ot wlmm were wmnen; the men were to a ^reatexiem am.fd 
ttjth bludgeons, 118-146— —Being quite sure tl.ai disturbances woidd'er.Mjf, witness ' h, 
the presence of the high sheriS and others, mude a ileposition betiire Mr 'iore Jo'U 
stipendiarv mngistraie, stating the excitrine-nt iliat prevailed, and demanding escorts* fm- 

Uilonel Chattcrton s supporters; this deposition liamled in, i20-i"4 J47-UQ After 

having made this deposition, witness in g..ing towards Harpui-Iane poIiiiUpl^e suw an 
attack upon the house of one Mayne who had just voted for Colonel Chatierton : this was 

shortly after eight a. ra., 160-176 Witness immediately went to Mr, Jones and 

informed him of tiie riots going on, requesting him alsc to bring some of the military and 
put a stop to it ; unnecessary delay before this ti qufst was complied with, 1 77-188,* 
Evidence generally showing the extensive disiurhances and excitement prevniline, the 
slight attempts made by Mr, Jones at the iiead of si.xty dragoons to (uit down the same 

end the great intiniidaiiun practised upon Colonel Chattertun’s voters, iSgetseo 

Mr. Jones admitted more than once that the.se voters could not go to the poll w-itliout 

endangering then- lives, 191, 192. 226-230 Immense mobs were assembled at the 

polling-place in Sliandon-market; peculiar sticks earned by the men ; threats ludd out 
by them to Mr. Bible, who had promised to support Colonel Chatterton, but who was 

intimidated from doing so, 236-270 William Connor, who had just voted for Colonel 

Chaiterton, was beaten by the mob, and was taken away by witness in his car, 271-279 
Mr. Gore Jones and the dragoons were notable to protect themselves, and the former 
was struck in the face with stones, though he made no actual attempt to quell the riots 

280-293 Reference to an attack by the mub on Captain U'iiite, a iimgistrate, nn I 

Mr. Evans, a voter, whom he was endeavouring to protect, 294-316 Witness made a 

second information before Captain White, at ten o’clock, with respect to the rintiin' and 
intimidation prevailing ; the same read, 316-334 Different applications made by wit- 
ness for an adjournment of tiie poll were refused, 335-343 At two o’clock the mob 

had actual possession of most of the polling places ; presence of several Roman-catholic 

priests who were bringing voters to the poll, 344-365.403,404 Opinion that after 

len o’clock it was quite unsafe for Colonel Chatterton’s voters to go to the poll, 365. 

The high-sheriff authorised the magistrates to interfere for the protection of the peace 
after two o’clock ; some soldiers were then brought out, but nothing was done by them 

or the niagistiates, 366-387 Circumstance ot a polling-booth in Lee Ward having- 

been closed by the deputy-sheriff in consequence of the rioting going on there ; copy 
of the adjournment handed in, 388-391— —Turbulent proceedings of the mob on the 

evening of 12 July, the polling clay, 392-402 Copy of placard'handed in ; the same 

was posted over the city on the day before the election ; ii is signed by tlie Rev. Law- 
rence O’Sullivan, p. p.,aiid about twenty or thirty other persons, and denounces all those 
electors who might be inclined to support Colonel Chattertou, 405-410. 

Witness hands in a copy of a document sigmd by the mayor 011 13 July, with respect 
to riots, &c., at the election, and stating that measures had' been taken to preserve the 

peace, 41 1-414 Reference to a speech on the iiotuination-day of the Rev. Mr. F.-dvev, 

528— 1. c 2 Roman-catholic 
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Eeport, 1852-53— co72iin«e£i. 



Filzsimons, Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Roman-catholic priest, which was received with great applause, 415-419 -Statement 

to the effect that Mr. Beamish, the high-sheriff, acted at the election in accordance with 
the advice of Mr. Robert Morrogh, solicitor, the brother and partner of tlie under-sheriff 
Mr. Walter Morrogh, 420-431. 

[Second Examination.] — In stating that on the election day it was unsafe for Colonel 
Chatterton’s voteis logo up to poll after ten o’clock, witness referred more especially to 

Lee Weird, Exchange Ward, and St. Finn Barr’s Ward, 432-439 How far witness 

wishes to correct liis former statement, that out of a mob of more than 3,000 people 

the men were mostly armed with sticks, 439-447- 1337-1342 Copy of’the ‘'Cork 

Advertiser,” newspaper, of 10 July 1852, handed in, and speed) of the flev. Mr. Falvev 
read therefrom; allusion in this speech to the Stockport riots, and religious influence 
exercised over the electors to vote against Colonel Chatterton, 448-462° Examina- 

tion generally as to the obj ctions raised by wiiness against the situation of '--and 

approaclies to, several of the polling places fixed on by the high sheriff, 463-841-^ 

Remarks as to witness having proposed a Protestant scliool-house fora pollintr place 
m Lee^Ward instead of the Shaudon Market-place, whicli is approached by “narrow 
lanes, tlie ascent moreover being steep, 503-556. ^ 

Objections made by witness to the Douglas-street Market polling pLice in the Corn- 
market Ward, and pioposal instead thereof of a large vacant house beloneing to Mr 

Hemy Morgan, a supporter ofColom-l Chatterton, 571-597. 682-710 In the . ifferent 

meetmos about the polling-booths, held before the high-sheriff, Mr. Nicholas Murphy 
represented the Sitting Members, and Mr Fagan was not present at any of them 508- 

625 Mr. Robert Alorrogh advised the sheriff about the polliiu'' places and^ fixed 

upon the localities, 612-638 Examination as to an alhgation by witness that Mr 

Fagan had exercised an undue influence with resiiect to the selection of tlie poiiino 
places to serve his private purpose ; evidence in support of this allegation ; reference to 
Harpur-lane, Donglas-street, and Barrack-street, 626 et seq. 1248- 1264. 

Remarks in esplanauon of witness’s objection to Barrack-street Market poliiiic-bo.-ih 
111 St. Finn Barr’s Ward; the ascent to it is very steep, and is stoned, and u is sur- 
rounded by a nei|hbomhood of very bad repute; suggestion by witness of an adjoining 
locality, called Catsfort, as a more suitable situation lor this booih, 711-765. 704-802 

Opinion that Mr. Morrogh’s -store in the Custom-house V\'ard was not badly situated 

for a polling placi-, 769-793 Reasons assigned by witness for a charge against the 

street contractors of having befoie the election laid limestones down for the use of the 

mob on the eleci ion days. 803-841. 1331-1336 On the polling morning there wire 

two full regiments of infantry, 60 dragoons, and 300 police in the town, 845-852 • 

Witness_ had nothing to do with any application to the Lord Lieutenam, that Mr Gore 
Jones might be sent to Cork for the election, 853-863. 

The first information made by witness on the polling morning was in consequence of 
the immense mobs, and ihe placards about the streets, See. ; it was not prepared on the 
preceding mnht, but was dictated by witness to one of hU clerks before Uven in ihe 
monimg, 872-896 Altogether there were about eighty informations ordered or pre- 
pared by witness on the ejection day on account of injuries inflicted by the populace. 
Sgb-QOp. 1265-1280— the Harpur-lane polling place was the fiist one visited by wii- 
morning ; opinion that it was quite unsafe for Culonel 
Chaltevtons voters to poll there at that time ; there were then no soldiers present: num- 
ber of electors who polled at Harpur-lane, 906-975. 1017. ^ 

\™, respect to the non-imerference of Mr. Gore Jones lo pr event lire violence used by 
the mob, witness did not wish to make any complaint against him, tlirouo-h a fear of 
iSw alfcr H, ’’7 ■“ Committee; a meeting however was held in Cork 

J t P r'" P«il.or.s were prepared, and have suice been pre- 

senred to Parhament, rrgrirrrst the conduct of the authorities, 979-994. 1306-1309 — 

vnSk ” ‘ Z"”*' ''r 3 t'-“" >>y ti polling was 

ZrdLS m iTrnr'ir' 997. 99s TKc election was well 

m b deerded at 1 1 a. m , llirs resort was mainly obrained by the counlry voters harin" 

polled for the bitting Members, 999-1014. 1310-1322. ^ ° 

The polling vviis going on at two booths in Barrack-street Ward, where witness went 

ms" thwe ‘ 1“ I*"* *<= »“es3 10 the booths was very danger- 

ous, there were some pohee present, but no military, 1018-1031. 1037-iouo l07-> 

theatre fLibe?Jm,rU e7d''’“‘'r ■‘™ 9oiling-bootbs in® Barra^cLsteel wer^ 

tne one a J-iber.il and the oilier a Conservative. 10,32-10.36. 1087-1092 Statement 10 

ihe eflect tliat Mr. Gore Jones admitted it was not safe for Cohiiiel^Chutterton’s voters 

lo pull at Bai'mck-strcst Ward, and vet took nn ineasni'pe uitli fi .) * 

the mob, 1039-3063. 1070. 1071 ^ measmes with the dragoons to remove 

After leavuig Barrack-sireet Ward, witness went to Sliandon Market where he heard 
great nots wt re going on, and whither Mr. Jones and the dragoons accompanied 
great commotion pievailing on their arrival there. 1074-1084-::: — Circumstance of Mr! 
elch, deputy at one of the booths in Lee Ward, having adjourned the poll about half.! 
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PiUdmom, Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence)_ca„(;„„oi 

!’o 1 L"o 86 “'. M- Welch is a Cense, valivo, 

following day fo? Colonel Ohaltota ‘j™ ™le,s polled on the 

polled in the Lee Ward altogether, uoo-tloS n ig ‘'j™ ^"“ 1 ; ninubers who 

rd‘^st" 7 k wTth'':^!*™^^ iSor^Ltr'S^ '■:kr’Tr t' 

magistrate, 1 141-1140. his directions as stipendiary 

n. 3 n;;rgf:*tr£lJJtSnt^ "i"e in the 

ously struck a woman with a whip, l^V^TLTo'l^.XX'X^l 
were ch.efly women, who carried franclfes of“ees in^their ktnds^ , t 
persons who were more or less wounded by (^0? 1,M ^L!7.'r 

cJXe''vhh 7 LXXtra' 7 L\nXX 

discover any connexion between the riots and the election, I2ni-,'n44 '''’' 

clin°cL:,^^hU^ rnn i"jn.ies .0 

wd'ly Xm iLrmZ;: 

high sheriff wfs oh partial characto, igo^iso? ' 

£i“S5:iSES!=s 

oX°'‘Z7,X7 ; “'■ ‘5= m„b liXed in rgsX 

d?re?t thpm n th ^ non-interference of tlie niilitary, there seemed no one to 

direct them ,n the moniing udien th.y were chi, fly wanted, but they clenrecf ihe stTee s 
m the afiemoon when the election was over, 1343-1369. ^ ‘ 

[Third Examination ]-Produces a tabular statement prepared from the poll b.>rtk= 
597 ,%% i^homSeypofleX 

[F, urth Examination.]— Witness was present on the second day after the noilincr on 
the occasion of the casting up of the votes; reference to the addre,-rs of Mr Seieeant 
Murphy to the persons present, 6161-6173. ,=eigeant 

seventeen voters mentioned bv 
f'J M ^ h.iving been drinking at his house on the election day, iwdve voteJ 

for Murphy and Fagan; names of these voters, 7040-7259. ^ 

[Sixth Examination.]— Wiiness never rode round the city on a car wiih Mr. Gore 
h?r"ii?f>?®,o declined to go till his horse was ready for 

mm, I2i_7-i2i3i-^ — Lxplanation with respect 10 siatemems by Mr. Beamish and Mr 
Core Jones that witness told them he knew his party must lose the election. 121-12- 
12149 Sources from whence the expenses of the present petition are to be defrayed • 
o f* subscribed at a public meeting shortly after the eleciion ; this inc'uded 100 /! 
trom Colonel Chatterion, the remainder chiefly consisting of small sums, 12150-1216S 
W ith respect 10 the number of men arm«l with sticks on the eleciion day, wiiness 
never stated there were 3,000 of tium, and lepeats his former evidence as to thedescrin- 
iion 01 sucks used on the occasion, 12169, 12170. ^ 

Frankkn, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Tallow-chandler at Cork; voted for 

Colonel Cliatterton nt ihe election before that of 1852; 4314-4318 On the noUine 

morning for the general election witness heurd that a mob was coming to drao- him 10 
628-1. c 3 ° 
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Report, 1852-53 — continued. 



Franklin, William. (Analysis of bis Evidence) — continued. 

the poll ; he thereupon locked the doors, and hid himself in a loft at the top of his house* 

where he remained for four hours, 4319-4333- 4376, 4377 Particulars as to the raob 

having broken in the Ifont door, and after much uproar iband him up-stairs ; conversation 
between witness and those of the mob who entered his house, when he wrote a promise 
not to vote at all ; ultimately, however, they compelled him to accompany them to the 

Exchange Ward, and to vote for Messrs. Murphy and Fagan, 4327-4397 Whilst 

witness was hid up-stairs the rioters beat bis wife, and remarked, that “ anyhow they 
would have plenty of candles to wake his body with,” 4363-4366— —Witness intended 
to vote for Colonel Chatterton ; he had not been solicited by the other side, 4367-4369, 
4393 ; 4394 - 

Freemen. The number of freemen on the register at the time of the election of 1S52 was 
close upon 500, Fitzsimons 15, 16. 

French, Thomas George. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Magistrate for the city and county 

of Cork, 4398, 4399; On the morning of the last election witness went to Cork, 

having heard that his assistance would be required; excitement prevailing at Harpur- 

lane Market when witness arrived there about eleven o’clock, 4400 et seq. Colonel 

Chatterton’s voters were abused and threatened, and several of them were obstructed in 
going to the poll, and intimidated from voting, 4424-4428. 4453, 4454. 4507-4509. 4533- 
4541. 459S-4605. 4623-4638— — Particulars as to an attack by the mob about twelve 
o’clock on Captain White, a magistrate ; be would have been in imminent danger, but 
for the interference of the military, 4434-4452. 4542-4576. 

In consequence of the fiotons proceedings of the mob, witness, shortly after his arrival, 
sent a note for the assistance of the military to protect the voters going to and returnin'^ 

from the poll at Harpur-lane, 4440-4445. 4455-4461 , 4507-4532 -In escorting some 

voters away frotn the poll, witness, and the military with him, were repeatedlv'’struck 
with stones, which were thrown in shov/ers; violent blow inflicted on witness’s head, 

4462-4482. 4677-4583 The mob were acting in concert in their assaults on Colotiei 

Chatterton’s supporters, 4483, 4484 Wiiness saw Mr. Sarsfield and Captain White, 

niagisirates, at Harpur-lane, but did not observe any magistrate there of the Liberal 
side 4485. 4614-4621 No voter could poll with safety at Harpur-lane vviiliout pro- 

tection, 4486-4488. 

Influence of the Roman-catholic priests over the mob, 4490-4496 Witness polled 

for Colonel Chatterton before eleven o’clock, at the Corn-market Ward, 4498-4505. 4612 
Witness took away from one of the raob a barrel stave of oak, fashioned into a wry 
formidable weapon; there did not seem to beany similar weapons among the crowd ; the 
men carried shillelaghs, pd the women boughs of trees, 4585-4597. 4606-4613. 4639- 

4642 The Cork elections passed oflf much more quietly when held in the corn market 

and before it was necessary to have a polling-booth in every ward, 4642-4644. ’ 

French, Mr. Mr. French, the magistrate, who was acting at one of the polling-booths 
received a violent blow from a stone, and was brought to the county club in a confused 
and bleeding state, Mansell 1533 - 1543 - See also Assaults. 



^ ifXn ’ \ “f I;"? Evidence.)— Has been Crown soUcitor for the Vilest 

liidins of CoA for nn.re than fifteen years, 9465, 9466 Acced ns sl.erilf's denutv at 

one ot lire booths in Harpur-lane, ai the election of 1852 ; 046;, 0468 Descriulion of 

n'nin"”?ntl, Warket, and of the approaches to it; airangeiiient* of the 

DM kn? abmffi'.KA ■ 5®“5-9607. 9614 et seq. 9849-9890 Witness arrived at Hai- 

E^Rn n!nt “'c “'7 '-as perfectly qaiet up to that time, 9483- 

™r '“itement in Cork on the nomination-day, 

EtT.rod a? 4^ '“".“"'‘"S- 9490-9494 Seven or eight policemen wore 

Stationed at Witness s booth throughout the day, 9508-9512. ° ^ 

Some military came about ten o’clock, and remained iu the immediate vicinity till the 

Chattert^lo?lr^^ '"''S''®*® ® obstruction offered to Colonel 

Chatterton s voteis, and though occasionally considerable shouting and cheerino- arose 
from ihe crowd >n the nrarket, w.tness did not sea any stones thrmvn, nEr anylofe of 

violence cotmmtted, 9510 el seq. Circunrstanoe cif Mr. Morgan, sub-iEspeEtw Ef 

EenETq'^TQfiM'ofiEE'oS^” ’9“^ ™ “‘’server of the occur- 

n,ob“"' vEL^foE CoZEe"l Ch'i’Ef “l'«i oct to lire 

oRffe -oE ° ” fa Colonel Ctiatlenon, wlienever any one did so, 9.559-9567. 9724-07.51 

0862-98O8 Thera were two inspectors on behalf of Colonel Chattoton St wni, “ass’s 

booth, 
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Report, 185*2-53 — continued. 



Gallway, Brsan. (Analysis of his Evidence)-oo„ii„„erf 
and quiet, 9581-95S6. Cheer, ng hm, and shout ng, to re.naiu peaceable 

a'i=si±irE«£*jiw - r-ssS-’sfiw 

cumslan.e of ,l,o .able at witols.'s b„ , V ■ .“6'"sance, 968-2-2696 Cir- 

went round to the several booths in t-,to 99‘3 ^ he high sheriff 

vow for Messrs. Murphy and Faga'n, 9783 - 979 ^ 9 ^ 4 ^ 

wafers lfonre‘£lr„‘iaZi::‘“''r‘''."'' "n i"‘=rf«“oei„ any 

anxipus to pLerve peace and order, Q/oS^oV exceedingly 

,Vo"°edTire„f"L“Thef'i„f7r“S»»rtff^^ 

wKfd ‘Lr'oT i °r '"‘ ‘’‘'““r" "“• 

di»ere„,r“rirsari,:Gr;“Vw^^^^^ “■« 

S^O, an attach e^be 

Grand Parade. On the day of the last election witness was walking by the Grand Parade 
abont one o’clock ,„ the afternoon, when he saw Mr. Fa. an on a cL lurwlSef K a 
"I'o were askrng hint for money, 53 .6-53=6--— Mr 
f;® S j ®!t''?'""" "'“i “"‘i ^ "-e won, ell sayingthai lhav had worW 

^“"’e'h'ng as well as the men, he gave then, some mmiey likewise, 

I". 6367y5400 Explanation with respect to a state, nenl by Mr. Jenkins as to witness 

having given some money to tbe crowd in ,l,e Grand Parade, Jf.gnrr.Ssl 

Oraj Captain. Captain Grey, of the Dragoons, was severely wounded by the mob on the 
day of* the elect, on, Bell .409-14.5 ; ManptU .o 62 -. 665 .---&e also 

H. 

'^SnLS:,; Evide„ce.)-Was mayor of Cork at the 

0 me election ot lo^a, and a magistrate of the city ex ofHcw S^ii-Ssiiai Pofjr 

ence to the arrival of Mr. Gore Jone.s,"stipeadiaiy magLTat^ Sw^^t^ 

riot 'dtl'ief ra°lhe ik*? '"re no symptoms of approaohimr 

took no^’na^lin rhf f" ‘'l“ successfnl candidates, bft 

rook no partm the conduct of the election, 8425-8428. 3 s 86 - 8 oCi 6 About niupo’klocl= 

o“? boS Td ‘ 25 ‘."'h^““ ‘'’= >h'"raSra“eS 

° ;»T^ S shouting at him, 8411-84 ;;i At the same time witnoco 

‘“52^1^"“““°°®’ wotk was going on at Bamiekrstreet Market. 

wbjther 
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Sackett, Sir William, Knight. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

whither witness instantly proceeded, but found that. everythin» was gnino- on qniellv 
8452-8477. 8693-8745. o M 

Witness next visited the pi)!ling-bc)Oih in Douglas-sireet, and found no obstruction to 

tiie voters there, S478-8492 About eleven o’clock witness was in the Cnstoni-house 

Ward, where the polling was also proceeding quietly, 8}g3-8500 How far there was 

any obstruction to Colonel Chatterton’s voters at Harpur-Iane when witness was there 

between eleven and twelve, 8501-8519 Witness was at Sliandon Market, in the Lee 

Ward, about twelve o’clock ; tliere was considerable excitement and uproar amono^st tlie 

crowd, but witness saw no violence committed, 8520-8537 There were very lew^sticks 

carried by ihe men, and those were of the ordinary description, 8529-8533. H581. 8683, 

About one o’clock witness visited the polling-booth in St. Patrick’s Market; the voters 

were nut obstructed there, 8538-8542 Reference to an attack by the mob on the house 

of one of Colonel Cliatterton’s supporters, of the name of Daeble, 8543-8546 Up to 

two o’clock nothing occurred to justify any forcible employment of the troops, 8547-8551 
——Orderly manner in which the polling proceeded in the afternoon at the Glanmire 
U avd, 8552-8556 From the excitement displayed by Captain White, witness con- 

siders it would have been very imprudent to have given iiiru a deputation 10 act with the 
troops, 8558-8563. 

Evidence generally to tlie effect that thotigli considerable excitement prevailed amon<r^t 
the populace, and though some occasional rows occurred, there was still no system of a'ny 
organised not, and nothing to render the election of 1852 more violent than preceding 

ones, 8564-8585. 8597 et seq. Witness did not see any stones thrown by the mob 

during the election, 8574-8580* 8617-8623. 8792-8796. 8822-8836 The Koman- 

caUioho priests altogether abstained from encouragina the people to acts of violence 

8582-8585 Although there were no symptoms of riot before the election, tiiere was a 

great dear o( tumult afterwards ; proclamation, dated 13 July 1852, issued by wi mess on 

ihe subject, 8597-8616. 8784-8791 Particulars as to an attack by the mob on Captain 

White, who had taken refuge from tiiem in a house, the windows of which were smashed 
m ; this occurred after Captain While had left the court-house ; part taken by witness to 
disperse the numerous crowu assembled, 8651-8687. 8798, 8799. 

Statement to the effect that the populace displayed perfectly good temper towards the 

military 8724-8/45. 8806-8811 Circumstance of placards having been posted up 

before the election, relerrmg to the Stockport riots, &c., aod calling on the people to vote 
0 ragan^; reason assigned by witness for not having them removed. 8746- 

Reference to some damage done by the mob to a church oii\e 

el.ction evening, 8774-S783 No demand has been made on the corporation of Coi'k 

or the payment of repairs done to the arms of the military, in consequence of their having 
bet-n battered with stones during the election, 8837-8839. ’ ° 

h’t' ‘If poles. "-OS violently assaulto-1 by the mob at 

8m”-8oef 

Harpvr Lane Market (Exchange Ward): 

1. Generally. 

2. Emdena sUwim that amiirxaiU riolmce tookflace, and that Calanel 

L/iatterhm s Voters could not poll with Safety 

1. Generally: 

noJluemle^towiire'hitb ‘S *5 H«pur-lane as a polling pince were 

'VimesfviS 2 t 7 tTl whSh tii 

XVitness sSw Mr’LTsflllrrrnd'ca^SiJmirLI 

En clE ^0 Em 989 '-P 598 Circumstance of V 

havii.2- fi-iven wnv toward? at witnes.s’s booth 

it. 9747-8756. 9S40, 9841. troken down by the mob, 
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R^ort, i^o’^SZ—contiuued. 



Harpvr La ne Market (Exchange WARD)-coMmce6 



morning ; opinion 'lint'it vval“qu'trumafrfe^ 'cl°T ' 

.liar lime; ti.ere were tiren no Uiie?s ■» P»H "rorear 

lane, Fitzsimons 906-975. 1017 Some voter' of C ! polled m Harpur- 

witness to the poll j violent prLeedin-s of Colonel Chatterton were escorted by 

the poll, and when tliey wer e being ercoTled away rromiri'« f ' 1 °'“ S°'"S 

Evidence as to the violent anH nomit, Crea/ocA- 2030-2256. 2392-2306 

supporters of Colonel Chatterton, Vickers oSrf towards the 

laviny obtained a military escon for Mr Newm m V . ^®'’t'^ulars as to witness 
lane Market, where they voted, riotous and v nl.nt ' ^1 to Harpur- 



— SSch^eTroS °vote 3 re“"L“rtnd ' f '' 

obslrunted in going to ihe poll anrl intimidated flm vo in"“^'/"‘* several of tbenr were 
4607-4509- 4533-4S4’- 4598-4605, 46 ^‘ v ^ 8 —ln 1 4424“4428. 4453, 4454 

ceethngs ofthe mob, witness shoniy afte? iitstrrival <T.^ 1° “® P'’®' 

military to protect the voters goingi mS rett?.;;^^^ of the 

4445 - 4455-4461 . 4507-4532! — :No voter could n„n with /f ^ Haniur-lane, 16. 4440- 
nroLection, i 5 . 4486-4488— —Witnes-: whoia nrf ^ withsHfety at Harpur-lane without 
kr. St. George and Ilichard DoJ?;' t.'* th^ >0110^ Reverend 
Chatterton at the late election. ^ ■» Ha pur-lane, to vote for Colonel 

on tiioir arrival there about ten o’clock r , e.vciiement 

enable tire volers with witrress to pr.ll, ib ’qbse-qk'i ‘Merfercnto of the niilitaiy to 






7447-74,'i8. 7474-74VS ySoi-eSo, tr„ ? n ^ ■ ‘"““Iterlon « voters, BeamHk 
terton’s voters belwren eleven anrl twelve, ''sr> 7, 

o clock on the polling morning everythin^ was mriet in A. r ““'“"“S’S Up to eight 

at Harpui-l»ne, MaUmy 8843-8S™ 8037-8042 Evi Jen ’’ ““f ‘'‘“s «° orowil 

the poll proceeded in Hifrpnr’larie • aboSUe n\l 7 l m “J? "l>icli 

the market, and they were esceedi’nnlv noisv lbronSLt'tir“^''“ m 

veaied from voling /t wiliiess's booth ■ borfal if.Iur „, I '“i P""" P''®' 

the other bnorli itt Harpur-lane witlim’it the coniisni J* nl' " '“'4 ocoorrerl at 

Frencb and Capt. While. „e?e ‘"o persons. Mr. 

9 « 9 . 9037 : 9 ol 8 -_M;„„rir;v“,th^ ^ 

no obstruction offered to Col. Chatterton ’« Ctar*. Tn,i ? Lootl. ; there v.a.s 

ebouting and cheering arose from the crowd i„ the’rriarkST'itm°s";}fi°.';? 
thrown nor any act of violence committed, Gallu;,y os.rr ’"tv n f 77 
ment that some person standint^ behind witne«« r,»+ ^ 'lie slate- 

Cbatlertorr,'. whenever aoy one d.d so. 1 97 tL." 98 Si; 8 ';t 



• y/jt- youa-yeoo. 

.hey did ircorp,™'’^ r;::n„“ 0talln“'SLe'’“‘'?'“‘‘ ''“"‘"r 

to ihe effect rhat'ivlren Mr.h. E. Ch^'"^ 

some o.hers, there was 1.0 obsirnctio., offered to their poll no 4 o-b/Jisb!, 7"’*' 

as witness conld observe, ii. 9592-0008 9614 conllned to noise, so far 

poll at Harp„r-I,„e under mitar, nr.ncrfion 1 . ,?rlT 7 "f' “P' 

hothcirc„nLneesmighu“;e‘:cm,M^^^^^^^^^ 

vations on the numbers of the populace assemhlpd in ti.l ^ j- ^ Obser- 

polltng-booths ; it waa not so eroded as to pit. vent ^ n I ^ the Harpur-lane 

amongst the cr™d, r 4 . 9772-07 ^989, oeXooS oir , l7 ”7'"® 

tion to Col. ChatteVlo.?rv...?,l'?aifbee,S'^?o tZr 7 ^if^ 

obstructions, he would instantly have atiended ,0 the matter by do emh^fi ie P' "““4 
mditaiy to preserve ord. r, and toaBord the required faciliUerto fte voto?,4 ^ 
??c09??;li4. P'Ucotly quiet about nine in the moniing, 

See also Asiaulls. Mergan, Mr. Orgeiniscd Mobs. Priests. Sticks. 



328—1. 



Hajvt 
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Report, 1852-53— coBiinwerf. 



Harris, George. See Glanmire Ward. 



Harris, Walter William. (Analysis of liis Evidence. )~Witness, who is not an elector 
accompanied the Pev. Mr. St. George and Richard Doyle to tiie poll in Harpur-lane to 

vote for Col. Chatterton, at the election of 1852 ; 4849-485.5 There was considerable 

pcitement m Harpin-lane on their arrival there about one o’clock; necessity for tlie 

interference of the military to enable the voteis with witness to poll, 485(3-4881— 

Circumstance of witness lakiiig a stick of a very peculiar and dangerous dLcription 
from a man who was at the lime in the act of striking Mr. French, a mao-istrate with 

the same, 4882-4892. 4936-4938 Particulars as to an attack by liie mob on witoes,s 

and the yoiei-s on returning from the poll ; severe injuries inflicted on witness, 48 q3-4q-)5 

Their car, which was closely pursued by the mob, passed verv near to Mr. Gore 

Jones, al the head of some dr^oons ; no assistance, however, was offered by iVl r. Jones 
who must have seen them, 49 1 1-4917. 4939-4952, ’ ’ 



High Sheriff. Different applications made by witness to the high sheriff for an adjourn- 
ment of the poll were refused, Filzsimons 3357343. Statement to the effect thm Mr. 

Beamish, the high sheriff, acted at the election in accordance with the advice of Mr. 
Robert Morrogh, solicitor, liie brother and partner of the under-sheriff, Mr Walter 

Morrogb, ib. 420-431 The course puisued by the high sheriff was of a p-iriial 

chaiacter, fi. 1301-1307 Reference to Mr. Beamish, and bis character for intUritv 

Mansell 1570-1574. ° 



Remarks as to witness Iraving seen the high sheriff in company with two Roman- 

cathul.c priests, at the booth in Custom-house Ward, H. E. Chatterton 40i8-40-^«; 

Circumstances under which witness, as high sheriff, fixed Friday the oth of July a. the 
Kominaiion day, and Monday the 12th as the polling day, Beamish 7296-7300. 7708- 
7759 - 7.815-7819 — “Although witness feared that some excitement might prevail dunno- 
ihe peiiod of tlie election, he could not avoid the intervention of Sunday between tul 

nommaiion and the polling day, ib. 7746-7762 How far witness can be said to have 

given any advice to the high sheriff on the day of electi.m, Morroffi gti 1-9124. 

5 eealso /l/>«siue Language. Assaults. Barrack-street Market, &c *2 Court 
House, 1. Depositions. Hepiitations to Magistrates. Harpur-lane Market, ^c. 1 
Mayne, . PoUmg Booths. ® 



Horgan, Eev. Mr On Sunday the iiih July, the Rev. Mr. Horgan. Roman-catholic 
priest, addressed his congregation about the election, and said he would not prepare any 

one for death who voted for Col. Chatterton, J’. ilft<r/>/iy 3203-3216. ^ ^ 



Illegal Proceedings. See Adjournment of the Poll. 
Promises to Voters. Treating. 



CompuUory Voting. Inliinidution. 



Information. (Jturches, Sjc. Compensation for Injuries. Depositions. 

if ComniiUce that intiuiicl.ition was eseicised 

r 1 ^ 1 several electors, (or the pur,,o.e of ioatie.iehiv their 

vote,, Sep. X, and Lo. p. 424 M,-. Jo„e, admitted more than once that Col. Chattei- 

!°"s”7°n 7l" ol'“ ‘ their lives, Fitz.imons igi, 192. 

- o 230 It was uas.ife for Col. Chatleiton s voters to go to the noil after ten o’clock 
^especially at Lee Ward. Exchange Ward, and St. Fmi? Barr’s Ward, L 365. 
from^oint Chatierton’s committee-rooms who were deterred 

nnlM 'fi ’m '^ho promised to support t^ol. 

£p;:riUd:‘dHn„?vorSat.'f"^ ‘ 3 .^— About 300 offers, who 

Cd^k(^/w"v 1 an a ..^1 ^ ^ 3 atterion could not have polled with safety, 

LonnMy 2140-314.4, Lariiegie 5943-5944 Colonel Cliatterlon's voters were vreatlv 

mtimidatei^ and witness considers tiiat they coulil not have polled with safety either at 
Ehzabeth Fortorelsewh.re, C™/oe 4 3 1 yyia , 80. 3300-3.4. a a to 

witness havtns met some men when goini; into Cork on 1 1 July, Iho coinod“ed him to 
accompany then,, and held on. threats to him if he would dare S vote ff S onel C a “ 
Witness told these men that he wastvronoff rschaffd 

ertterto'n a '<> -4 him helvo^e^t clffl 

k. '* j - S3O0. 3396-34 '3 Having eventually escaped from these men and 

I®* 3305 33 *- put himself under the protection of the nolicf* toescane 

a^Ssls-sS^ 'i^ough fearof goipg home, 

bee^n'eomoS bvM, "o'ir ''' voters al the court-house having 

ff t e taS^ff oaH. k r"' 'n? on a table, and 

tfi.ie take the biibeit oatli befure polling; intimidatioa thus e.xercised over them m beih^ 

exposed 
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Report, 1855-53 — cantinved. 



Intimidation of £/ec/ors— continued. 

exposed to the threats and t«uats of the neonle Fvhnm « 

3957 Remarks as to the threats held out bv the n.rth 3915-39' 7- 3023- 

Keeve of the “Cork Constitution'’ 

a dreadful state of alarm, ib. sSu-ogio ^ J latter was in 

Colonel Cbatteiton at the last eh etinn*^ l,’ ? 3'-3<5-— itness intended to support 

.ounded by an ia-ensflb vvh^ doming his shop wasTur- 

pany then, and to ,„ta for Massrs. Murphy and FaganTJ.TcSS^ 

riK r °-^?c„,o„, 

pained him to tlie bank, wanting him to vote for Mp«? safetvj a mob accom- 

liiere for about an hour, till he came out Fagan, and waited 

ticulars as to the mob having then taken witne-5 "^?77“4786 Par- 

where, though undergoing vefv louWitieatmein he Exchange Ward polling-place, 

cty ,.ns under a reign of terror Utroughout the div, Carn 72 \tl * 

Co„fuU;ryVoting Denunciation Voter.. 

Wat,, George. 



J. 

(And^ manufae.nrer at Cork 534, roue 

Johnson, Mr. See Assavlls. 

‘“'f Evidem e.)-Sli| endiary magUtrale, 7408, 7909 

Ihlr. ■ '’“’r"'? ‘''' '="“"‘5' Tipperary to Cork, to preseree he peace 

there at the eleelion ol 1852 ; 79iO-79l3 Evidence as to the ananoenienta mad^ be 

Witness, on his arrival at Cork on the day before the election, for the purpose of securing 
Ge^rMfnill^ subject with Mr. Fox, ot‘ the constabularj^ 

fioor«o;rQ ^ who commanded the iroops, and Colonel Chatterton, 7914-7958.8083- 

8096. 8212 8-20 1 here were 200 policemen allocated to the different poifint-bootS 

of dflto r •’e deemed it advisable to havl a troop 

ot diagoons with him in readiness for any emergenev that might arise *7Q'*d--o»fi -oci 
7966. 8080-8082. 8ii(i-8t24. 8212-822^. 8351-83-54. SasSU^ 
tion was handed to witness on Sunday, at Coiouel Chatterton’s committee-rooms, com- 
plaining tliat threats were held out against several of his waters, 7943-7947. 8ioi-Si 1 5 

The city was perfectly quiet on the Sunday evening before ilie election. 7050-706- 

— Some exciting placards about the Stockport riots were posted about, ai!d wi^ues's 

spoke to the sub- inspector of police about their removal, 7962, 706^ 8118-81-^^ 

Peaceable state of the city up to seven o’clock on the polling mormni, 7964-7067 

M*'- f^'tzsunqns having submitted ce.tain affidufits to witr>L at 
Llojda Hotel early m the moriung, to the effect that violence had been committed 
towards Colonel Chatterton s voters; demand for proteciion made by Mr. Fitzsinions 
and course taken by witness m ai once accompanying him round the city on a car, to sea 
that all was quiet, 7968-7977. 7989-8006. 8125 ei seq. 

Circumstance of Mr. Fitzsirnons having stated in the presence of Mr. Beamish that 
there was no chance ol Colonel Chatteiton’s success ; this was at Lloyd’s Hotel, at about 

half-past eight a.m., 7978-7988 About ten o’clock witness uas at the Court-house 

and at that hour there was no obstruction offered to the supporters of Colonel Chatteitou 

8007-8010 Up to twelve o’clock witness, who rode round to each polling-place and 

asked i| eve^thmg was quiet, did not bear any complaints of violence, 8010, 8011. 83G6- 
8372* About twelve Mr. Hadneit, sub-inspector of police, complained of havint^ been 
struck with a stone, but said he had no further apprehension of violence; this was at 

the Lee Ward, 8012-8021. 8259-8266. , 

Particulars as to the part taken by witntss in conshintly inoviiig about from one 
polling-booth to another, accompanied by the dragoons, in order to enforce peace if 
necessary; how far protection was required for Colonel Chatteilon’s voters, 8022 et sro. 
528—1. D 2 
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Report, 1852-53— con^inKeci. 



Jones, John Gore. (Analysis ofhis Evidence)— 

There was an organisation of women, vvho carried green boughs, and were very 

noisy and abusive, 8029-8032. 8059-8061. 8284-8295. 8333-8335 With respect to 

the men, they were not arnjed with any peculiar slicks or bludgeons; if they had been 

witness must have seen them, 8033-S036. 8278-8283. 8355, 8356 Evidence as lo the 

desultory pelting of stones that was carried on throughout the day ; almost every one of 
the dragoons were struck, and witness himself received several blows, 8037-S042 8iy<; 
8212.8267-8277.8392-8395. ■’ ■ 

Refutation of certain charges brought against witness by Mr. Fitzsimons, to the effect 
that he was wanting in the )jerformance of his duties, that he ran awuy from the mob 
With the drugoons after him, and that he frequently said Colonel Chattenon’s voters were 
m danger of their lives 8cc„ 8043-8063. 8161,8162.8172-8174.8176. 8341. 8386-8301 

8396, 8397 With respect to the deputations to the magistrates, witness requested the 

high sheriff not to depute any one likely to be prejudiced in the election, 8054 805^ 

It would have been utterly impossible fi>r ibe military to have acted in a hostile manner 
towards the peculiar description of mob assembled; the rioting and the bitterness dis 
towards the troops were not of a cliamcter lo justify such a proceeding, 8056- 

Circumstance of Captain White, a magistrate, having been attacked by the mob who 
were very excited towards him, and havingbeen rescued by witness and the drao-nons • this 
w«s about SIX o clock m the evening, 8064-8079. 8409, 8410 Witness hSs no recol- 

lection of being asked by a constable named Porter to clear the front of the Shaiidon 

Macket, as being a proMeding much needed, 822 1-8225 Reference to several ofBceis 

who were on duly on the day of the election ; those who accompanied witness have not 
given evidence before the Committee, 8228-8230. 8339, 8340, 8342-8351 — Circain- 
Stance of some of Colonel Clmtierton s voiers having been chalked on the back when 
leaving the court-house; this is a common pnictice’at all Irish elections. 8233-8046 
8403-8408— —Witness has no recollection of seeing an attack on the house of a liatter’ 
named Graham, in Patnek-street, 8247-8258. 

No repoit of violence at llie Lee Ward was ever brought to witness prior to the 

adjournment of the polling-booth there, 8259-8266 Peculiar bilterneSB of the mob 

towards the military t tins is very nnusual in Ireland; the Stockport business was the 

chief eense opt 829(^8314 Opinion that after twelve o’clock at noon it was unsafe 

lor Colonel Uiattcrton s voiers to go 10 the poll unless protected by the military, in conae- 
*e booths, 8315-8329, 8398-8400—Eemarks 
to the effect that the Coik eleciion of 1852 was quite as peaceable as contested elections 
IL,'- ^00*8008 orferiy than the election for the county in 

i8qi, 8330 8338. 8373-8385 Ju-^tification of the course pursued by witnesss in 

SSSS-Ss'm Ss’psa'lis' unnecessarily esposed, 

Jones, Mr. G. See Stipendiary Magistrates. Stone-thremmr. 



L. 

Lane, Mr. Particulars as to the violence of the populace about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, towards Mr. Lane and others. Crane 4969-4989. 

Laoamn Folers The election wa.s well nigh decided at na.m.; this result was mainly 
flamed ny the voters on the Lavallin estate having polled for the siiiino- Members^ 
v^trr T upon the UvlllhiTsSes 

Lvol ii ,;?8 rtu R ' 0” d^adfally beinen ; his name was 

estate having niS T ‘ka on the Lavallin 

Lee IVord. See Ad/o„nm,enl of the Poll. Shandon Market, 1 , 0 . 

to poll foi ColoSd Cbattereon^a^ihe ’’y""®. * ™*ar, 

Wa'rd, Creed 6>89-6.Q3--A co sidereh^ Pool Market polling-place, in St. Patrick’s 
about nine o’clocCand were vere rilto if- ™ '™"'“ ““'"’Wad there 

ib. 5194-5211. 530i-s,,o-LaV^,L. ’4 f '"'a .armed with a formidable stick, 

unobserved, and Lyons voted without aifYoh^t^T^mi '“^‘P ^lirough the crowd 

0338. 5341 Particulars as ic the dr. aSw bSni -hSl'-SSM-. 63^9- 

polhng-booth ; he was rescued from the mob bv Lyons when leaving the 

peldng of SIC, ,es«. 52.3-5=36. 5;:5tj2“?53^;^“ 

See also LaxaUin Voiers. 
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R'?port, 1852-53 — continued. 



M. 



placards posted up, some of tlieiii caliim-m, tl,„ „ election intncss sa» several 
ton, and others denouncing those vvlio miaht vote ro'i Fi ' t. ol"nel Chaiter- 

in, 4094-4105. 4100 4ior-_0, ?, F * ?■ r'lacarili handed 

!.onse,''mrd heafal^^ht Serieai.l Mr ivihiess was present in the eo.ir,- 

as to the interference of t L Rev Me Is f 1 k?v ^n Pi”'; ' ’ 
with rrspect to the voles ofthe Jeefo's 4.06 ing 

4,lI-4T.1I'S,Ldr i"'"''' - ‘he mornin,. 

arose, Violent ami tli eat-in" conZT,? evcitemeM 



to^rr w:,i.,„g 

after the adjournment the poll- the uomei? 1, ' c<miuiued 



M-Carthy, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.)-Pawnhrolcr at Cork; is a voter for il„t 

r8?a‘hn?on‘‘?he'~;7 '"'f Chatterloii at the elecL„\f 

JbSa, but oil Ihe |.ollMia-morning li,s shop ivas surrounded bv an immense mob wlm hj 

jrpty“„dFag"t4°oV«^^^ ‘° “> 'Ote lo^ MeLrl 



ft ““he court-house towards a voter of the name of 

O’ConFeH.X-JoSSj.*’ ’ “"““y “Pedations. Ibr Colonel Chattel ton, 

JU^Swiney.—See Committee-room of Messrs. Murphy and Fagan. 

Magistrates. See Deputations to Magistrates. MilUary. Presensation of the Feace. 

°f hia EvideiieeO-Solicilor at Cork ; is also coroner 
for drat city, 8840, 8841- — -W as appointed dvputv-slieriff at one of the polliiig-bootlis 

in Harpur-lane, at tlie election of 1850; 8840- Up to eight o'duek on ihe polliiiv- 

dteets.and tliere was iben no crowd at Haiplir-lam-, 

0843 8059. 893/ 8942 Euclence as to the manner in which the poll i.ruceeded at 

JrIar|)Ur-lane ; about nine o’clock a considenihie crowd had asseuibltd in the market and 
were exceedingly notsy throughout the day, bat no persmi was prevented by them from 
Voting at witness s booth : how far assaults or violence may liave occurred at ihe other 
booth m Harpnr-lane without the cognisance of witness; only two persons, Mr. French 
9037-9^'”''^ '**^’'''^'^^ 8S60-8912. 8943-9019. 

Circumstance of a voter named Wjitis having been e.\ceediugly frightened -bv the mob 
around witness s booth ; miltary protection was procured for hmi, but he decimed to <■-0 
home under thvir escort, ami polled eventually lor Murphy nod Fagau ; opmion that he 

was fully at liberty to poll as he pleased, 8881-8888 there wer“ 110 ..ticks . arried bv 

those of tile mob who were within sight ol wituess’s booth, 8giO. 904(3 Fxuminatioii 

as to the proceedings wdiicli took place at an inquei-t held before witness, on q September 
1 852, on the body of one Desmond, a voter ibr Colonel Chaiterton ; eoastilution of the 
jiiiy; eleven of them were for finding Cnlhevine Desmond, the widow, guilty of man- 



jiiiy , eleven 01 tiiem were lor tmcluig Unlhenne Desmond, the widow, guilty of man- 
slaughter, and one for an open verdict, or her acquntal; depositions p*i-oduced of the 
parties sworn as witnesses on the said inquest, 8918-8936. 9020-9036 ; Ft>. p. 30-2-306. 

r..j. 3f.. o.. A-.-.- Refreshment Orders. Treating, '2. Ward Conmittees. 



Mahoney, Mr. See Agents. 
Ueig/i House Meeting. 
5 ' 28 ~I. 



Maasell, 
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Mansell, General Rohert Chris! opher. (Analysis of liis Evidence.) — Major-generai in com- 
mand of ilie Cork district: is a magistrnie i>f tlie city, 1479-1482 On ll July 1852, 

before tlie election, witness arranged with Mr. Gore Jones, stipendiary magistrate, as 

to llie pcstinsr of the troops, 1483-1491. i575->578 In consequence of the popular 

e.xciteinent on 12 July wiiness increased his force to 540 rank and file; this included 

sixty-five cavalry, 1492-151 1 Circumstance of Mr. Sarsfield, a magistrate, haviiio- 

requirerl military protection in voting for Colonel Chalterton, 1512, 1513. I5i6-i5ar. 

1624-1627 Wiiness also afFordetl protection to Cnptain White, another magistrate, 

who was attacked by the mob; opinion that Captain White’s life was in dan<^er, and that 
military interference was necessary for his safety, 1513-1515. 1522, 1523. 1551-1554. 
1602-1623. 

Considerable injury was done by the populace to a hatter’s shop in Patrick-streei ; 
witness sent for Mr. Gore Jones, and left him with some troops as a protection to the 

shop, 1524-1532. 1658 Mr. French, a magistrate, who was acting at the booth where 

Mr. Sarsfield went to vote, received a violent blow from a stone, and was brought to the 

County Club in a contused and bleeding state, 1533-1543 Opinion that Colonel 

Chnlterton’s voters could not have polled with safety ; the excitement again-t them was 

very great, 1544-1550 Witness frequently saw Mr. Gore Jones about the street in 

the course of the election day, 1555. 1556. 

Tiie arms and accoutrements of the soldiers were damaged by stones. See., to the amount 
<if 2/. 19 «. 3 d, ; this sura was claimed by witness from the civil authorities of Cork, but 
has been paid by the War Office; this damage was done at different limes durino- the 
election day, 1557-1561. 1633-1650— —Captain Grey, oftiie Seventh Dragoonsr was 

struck violently on the head, 1562-1565 ^I'he county inspector reported to witness 

that several places i.f worship were attacked by the mob on the night of the 1 2th, 1 5O6- 

1569 Reference to Mr. Beamish, the high sheriff, and his character for integrity, 

1579"’574^ Pariiculars as to the reports of violence forvvardtd to witness on the 

polling day ; further remarks as to the excilement of the people ; the city did not seem 
disturbed till after two o’clock in the afternoon, 1579-1601. 1628-1659. 

Mayne, . Particnlars of an attack upon the house of one Mayne, who had just voted 

for Colonel Chalterton ; this was shortly aflei 8 a. m., Rtzsimms 160-176— —Witness 
immediately went 10 Mr. Jones, and informed him of the riots going on, requestimr him 
also to bring some of the military, and put a stop to it; unnecessary delay before this 
request was complied with, r6. 177-188. 



Mead, Mr. R. Employment of Mr. Richard Mead, in St. Finn Barr’s Ward in makin-r 
out the voters’ qualificatioas, and in looking after the polling-books, 3 L Murphy 7276- 

Military. On the polling morning there were two full regiments of infantry, sixty dra<>-oons 

and 300_pohcem the town, .Fiissi/nons 114, 115. 84.5-852 The high sheriff' autlmrised 

the lUH^sirates to interfere for the protection of the peace iifiertwo o’clock ; some soldiers 
were thmi brought out, but nothing was done by them or by the magistrates, ib. 366-387 
ith respect to the non-interference of the military, there seemed no one to direct 
them in the morning when they were chiefly wanted, but they cleared the streets in the 

afternoon when the eUclion was over, ib. 1343-1369 Abuutlwoo’dock,p. m., witness 

t^k upon himself the responsibili.y of calling out the military, and having the streets 
cleared by them ; remarks in justification of this course ; opinion that Mr. Gora Jones and 
the oiher authorities should have called out the railiiarv long before, and that in not doim- 
80 they seemed to connive attlie violence and rioting that occurred, Sarsfield 36:10-3648 
3678-3703. 3716-3720. 3734-3737. > ./ o o p 4°- 

Itwonld have been utterly jmpo.ssible for tlie militaiy to have acted in a hostile manner 
towards the peculiar descuption of mob assembled ; the rioting and the bitterness dis- 
p r to justify sueli a proceeding, J-a«es 

8006-8063 Reference to several officers who were on duty on the day of eTectinn , 

those who accompanied witness have not given evidence before the Committee, ib. 8-226- 
8230. 8339, 8340. 8342-8351 — -Peculiar bitterness of the mob towards the military; 
q!!'V plf- Ireland; the Stockport business was the chief cause of it, zb. 

8296-8314 Justification of the course pursued by witness in having the troops with 
mm^thiougiiout ihe day ; they were nut unnecessarily exposed, zb. 8352-8354. 8357- 

“y ^iployment of the troope, 

&r IF. JaacAeW 854/ 8-,5i— — The populace displayed perfectly oood teinner towards 
the mil.tery, ,4. 8704-8745, 8806-88,, ; ,03e6-%3e8.^0343-S 

.military were urmecessanly broughi to Bantu k-s.reet by Mr. Saisfeld Tpeaceable 
demeanour Bre»«a» 10880, ,o8Sl 10890-10893, 1 106^2-, ,067. 

Sec also Preseiralion of tlie Peace. Stone-thrmmg. 

Mohs. 
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ESS=P^SSBSBS 

il. 1 l66-t-.o .-Ttfto eW,ro'r|L''rf”';i‘‘ " ?■ ‘f” >>y "'Ob. 

•feaU ElhM, For,. Cla, mira llord. 

tone Market, ^c., 0 , 3 . Intum, htion of Electors. Military. Ohstraclims 

to Voters. Organ,^,l 3 robs. Riots. Siandon Market, /,., 2 3 S 
S/o>ie-throwmg. Jhonilon, Mr. White, Cupain. ’ » ’ ’ 

^’Z\foP’ I''' obctlon, %v!t„ess was al llie South Alonasloi-y 

Li? 'T ™“ ‘' ™™‘"'g of Ml-- I'ogMU aaci liis I'rii-.iJs to ari-ai.oc tho 

busmess on Che pel ino day j intiieas was mtroducced bv Mr. Edward Uiiia. k as benio-nii 
— il’nf,”’ "'f ™‘fo b' ‘bo Sooth I-iberly, CoroJcgg dcyfi-O-'ts. Ss-eS-b^al 

Extracts fiom a speedi niiule by witness at a nieetlna: on 5 Julv, before tbe eiei-lion 
‘ ’ ‘ho'-e were fJur or five' otlier priests at this 

“"--I’li uf W ,r° '“''r J*'' “'“Pby’s speech on the occasion, Brennm 

llOp t J133 "^ttob resiject to a place called tile Monastery, at which a aieetinw was 
held m ihe cause of the Liberal candidates, it has ne ver been relieved from the poor- 
ae; the e.venrpiion from ihis to, which witness interested himself to procure, aiiplies 
10 a thneienl placi; altogather, J^agan 11965-11974. ^ 

i'o of Mr. Morgan, sub-inspector of police, having been struck 

witli .1 Slone at Harper-lane, GaUwaij 9529. 9O66. 9675. 9S61! See also' Ussanlu. 

Motrook, Robert (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Solicitor at Cork, 9069 Correction of 

he statemenl by Mr. Piusiraons, tlial witness is partner willi his brollier, Mr. Wafer 

AR>i3cioh, sub-slientF at the (-iection of 1852: 0070,0071.0162-017=; o.iQ(i-fir,ofi 

liefiitatuiii of Mr. Fitzsimons’ evidence, wherein ‘lie cliiirges witness witli interfmntr as 

to the arrangements about the polling-booths, 9070-91 oj. 9322-9361 Mr. Fitz-^^inions 

IS equally incorrect in slating that witness advised Mr. Btamisih, ihe iiio-h slieiiff abmu 

the appointment of depuues 9105--91 10. 9176-9*99 H"W fur witn.-^ can he si, id to 

have given any advice to the high -bihenfFou the day of the election, 91 ii-g]24. 

Observations a.s lo the adjournment of ihe poll in the Lee Wind ; nauire of the remon- 
strances used on the occasion by witness lowards Mr. Weldi, the dep.itv, who closed ihe 
poll ; apology subsequently made by witness for some of the expie.isic'ins ui-ed bv him • 
opinion that Mr. elch caused liie atljouniment for the sake of anollur day's pay ^Ql !•’- 

9114. 9200-9204 9362-9384. 9399, 9400.9439-0441 Circumstance of Mr. Fii^simons 

bill ging some affidavits to the Ingh sheriff at tiie court-honve, and going away witliont 
eleven o’clock, by «hich lime the eiection was 

irtually decided, 9115-9133. 9403-9408 Remarks to the effect that there was no 

obstruciiou offered to Celum i C huitertoii’s voter,-, though a lew persons weie struck by 

die mob with stones, 9134-9161. 9385-9422 Observations as lo the noisv condi ct 

of some man ai at the court-house towaids ihe supporters of Colonel Chatiorton ; witness 
did not hear the remarks made by this individual, but they were somethinsr about 
blockpori, and seemed 10 be very wiuy, as they amused the mob considerably, 014.7- 
9101. 9409-9422. 

Evidence as to a meeting held at Douglas Chapel on 27 June 1852, after the termina- 
iton ot prwrs, to con-ider the business of the election, and 10 forward ihe retum of 
M^srs. Murphy and Fagan j speeches were made hy ihe tauditlatisuml by the Rev. Mr. 

O Kegan, &c. ; names of other persons present ; theie « as no resolution agreed to de- 
nouncing those who might Vole for Colonel Chatterton, 9205-0321.0450-9464 In 

returning thanks, after tlie eiection was ovir, Mr. Sergeant Murphy said he would first 

^ women, &c., 9423. 9434, 9435 Witness uas present 

when Ml . ceamish lotted up llie official poll-books, but denies haviiiij assisud liini in tlie 
matter, 9424-9433. 9442-9449. 

Morrogh, Ur. R. ice Court-House, \. High Sheriff. Polling-Booths. 

5 -®-r " 4 -Vnri.l;,, 
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Report, 1852-53 — continued. 



Murphy, Francis Stacl:. (Analysis of his Eviilenee.)— Represented Cork on three different 

oct nsiuns previous to ihe general eleciion of 1852 ; i 1479-1 1482 Witness felt so sure 

of beins reiunied al the genenil election, lliat he did not ctnmuence his caavass till a few 
days before the arrival cf the writ, 1 1483-11488 The opponents of witness quite an- 

ticipated that he would head the poll, and seemed ou.\ious that he should not join aiiy 

otlier candidate in active opposiiion to Colonel Chalteiton, 11486.11488. 11527. 

The riots al Stockport considerably strengthened the cause of the Liberal candidates at 

Ci>rk, 1 1490 Examination as io several speeches made by witness 011 public occasioirs 

bel'oie tlie election, and on retu'iiing thanks when the election was decided, 11491— 

1 1523. 11645-1 1663 The first speech was at a meeting at the Weigli-house, three or 

four days before the receipt of the writ, 11493, 1H94 Peaceable manner in which 

the proceedings on the nomination-day were conducted, 1 1495, 1 1496. 

Extracts from the speecli of witness on the nomination-day; his main object in that 
speech was to induce tlie utmost conciliation and older during the election ; Mr.Sarsfieki 
and Mr. Perrier bore record to ihe moderate tone of his remarks, 11497-11502. 11507, 

1 1508 The ceviainty of witness’s return naturally rendered him most averse to any 

riot or violence, which uiiaht seiwe as the groundwork of a petition against him, 11497- 

H502 Eloquent and justifiable speech of tlie Rev. Mr. Falvey, Roman-catholic 

priest, on the ncmiinatioii-riay ; his remaiks were chiefly directed against bribery, 1 1503- 

1 1506 Circumstance of witness having addressed the Whitechurcii voters on Sunday, 

4 July, after mass was over; tenor of his remarks; denial of the assertion that his speech 
was intended tn intimidate or coerce the voters into promising him their support, 1 1509- 
11526. 

Tranquil stale of Cork on the Sunday preceding the election, 11528-11530 On the 

polling-day witness did not arrive in ihe city till about Imlf-past one, and altogether 
denies having been at the house of Toomey, the publican, at any lime during the day, 

11531-11536 Evidence to the effect that no comiiiitU’e wns appointed to conduct the 

election for witness and Mr. Fagan ; Mr. N. D. Murphy alone had any authority in the 
matter, and witness liad nothing whaiever to do with the part taken on his behalf by Mr. 
Edmund Buike, or by the ward committees, 11537-11546. 11580-11615 Observa- 

tions as to the quiet and apathetic state of the city after halt-past one o’clock on tlie 
polling-day ; the election seemed altogether over, and there were no symptoms of riotino- 
of any' kind, 11548-11570. 

Good humour in which witness found the crowd at the Douglas Market, 11551-11554 

The people seemed on excellent terms with the military, auri witness did not^eea 

single stone thrown during the afternoon ; any violence that “occurred took place in tlie 

evening, iip55-i I1670-11673 Witness paid only 300/. towards the expenses 

of the election, ami this sum was sufficient to iiieft all claiuis, 11571, 11572 lllusua- 

tinn of ihe anxiety of witness to avoid everything approaching to treating; repeated 
directions were given by him on the subji-ct, 1 1573— — ReCutaiion of statements by Jere- 
miah M uiphy ihat witness promised him cmployraent if he would vote fi.r him, and that 
he gave the sum of 5 J d. to his daughter w ho was present at the time, 11574-11577 

Reference to the several election-^ for Cork city since 1835; explanation as to 

Colonel Chatterton having been returned on two occasions, 11578, i 1579. 

Joint address ot witness and Mr. Fagan to the electors, dated 17 June 1852 ; reason 

for the coalition of witness with Mr. Fagan, 11591-11593 Proceedings whicli took 

place at a meeting at the People’s Hall on 6 July, with respect 10 the ward committees, 
t ifiOo"! — Reference to a meeting at Douglas Chapel on 4 July, which was 
attended by witness ; he never heard nny resolution proposed at that meeting denouncing 
those who would not vote for the Liberal candidates, and believes there was no authority 
for II placard to that effect which was subsequenily posted about the city, 1 i6t6-i 1644. 

Exlmcts from a public speech by witness at the Coru-market in St. Finn Barr's Ward 
on 5 J“ly; justification of a remark then made by him, that “every individual pos- 
sessed of the franchise must be considered answerable for Itis vote to every non-elector 

allusion was also made to th.‘ Stockport riots, 11645-11650 Neitlier witness norhis 

agents bad anylbmg to do with the placards relative to the riots at Stockpmt, 1165-2 
Speech by witness on the casting up of the poll, in which he specially thanked 

the priests and tlie women for their assistance in the election, 11653-1 1C64 Tiie 

priests generally were not active on behalf of witness, 11664-1 1668. 

[Second Examination.] — With respect to the met ling at the Weigh House, witness 

has no recollection of Mr. E. Burke having been present, Ii674-n683 Further 

evidence on the subject of the ward committees, showing how far witness was cognisoit 
m their action on his behalf ; he attended four or five ward meetings which were lield at the 
People s Hall and el.-iewhere, and thanked tlie committees publicly when the election was 

over, but bad nothing to do with appointing them, 1 1684-11714 Mr. E. Burke told 

witness he was not a member of any committee, 11715, 11716 Circumstance of Mr 

E. Buike not giving evidence before the committee ; he was summoned to attend by the 
petitioners, and came to London for the purpose, but was not brought forward by them, 
11717, 11718. 

How 
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. Report, 1852-53 — contmued. 

Murphy, FranA Stock. (Analysis of his Evi,ieace)-coari„„si 

occurrence of any acts ff vSeSr" rSrScrto^SlnrSfT^^ cognisant of the 
throwingat the military, and the wound inflicted on P houses, to the stone- 

uationaltotl.eWhitechurch ^ 117*9-11728 Expla- 

theslectioa, 117=9-11733 The coaiitinTe^weef 

only ooeasion on ahich witness attended a meefng a?^Dortf a.wll 

EaS£Ss?S3r'" 

in^ t' of Witness from this house after a desperate fight with some of the men 

compelled^ to male uL of a poklr in S’ 

Tinned ’ 3437-3487 Having obtained lodgings for the nivht witness 

polled early m the morning for Colonel Chatterton, 3305-3SI2 He afSrwnrX T ! 

himself under tte protection of the police 10 escape from the violence of F, i 

remained a week in Cork through fear of going home, 331 s^sTs ^ ^ ’ 

Wita^s is now employed by Mr. White a miller a. Douglas, near Cork, 3339-33. i 
Carnegie, who canvassed witness, is well known to him ^d was the 

first pereon to whom he made any promise of his vote, 3342-3351 3521-^-90. Mr 

to prncure employment for wilneLTf^L “nldloK for 1,^, 

and gave one of his children 5 J d.. 3354-3362 Examination as to witness’s dis’ 

charge from the ernployment of Mr. M'Swiney abont a fortnight before Ae eleMi™ • 
stealing sacks of flour had nothhig to do with it- Mr Hlfcwin.,,', j t d 

character of witness handed in 3362l34o6.3St£^wt'es“rS^^^ 

tiling, nor the promise of anything, for voting for Colonel Chatterton, 3407-3414^-L 

atTe^Sfon too “"“*1 “ of’ iLtatment 

at the election, 3489-3507 Reasons for ihe non-attendance of witness at the chaoel 

S^'^36^0 ^ " twfoe sfoce tU elactio?, 

-See also Promises to Voters. 

‘k® *y °f «>e election witness saw 
Mr. Patrick Barratt give niemorandmns in writing to those who had voted for Murohv 
and Fagan at St. Finn Barr s Ward ; this was in order Aat ftey might receive an alfow^ 

10 °- 7 " 75 --tinployment of Mr. Richard Mead in the same ward 

m ^making out the voters qualiflcations. and in looking after the polling-books, 7276- 

Mmhy, Nicholas Darnel. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Solicitor at Cork) is consiu to 

Mr. Scrieant Murphy 11178, 11179 Has always acted as agent lo Mr. Serjeant 

Mniphy at the Cork elections, aod did so at the general election of 1852 ; luSo-i 1 18= 
-—Mr Serjeant Murphy amved in Cork in tlie beginning of June 1852 on the boshies; 

of the election, 1 1 183, 1 1 184; It was a well-known fact, and one conceded by Colonel 

Chatterton a own friends before Ihe election, that Mr. Serjeant Murphy’s return at ihe 

-“96-11199 Statistics prepared by 

witoess shortly before the election ol the promises of the volera for or against the Liberal 
candidates, with the result of those promises at the end of the poll | anticipated msjoritv 
over Colonel Chatterton according to these calculations, and actual majority of Messrs 

Murphy andFagan respectively, 11189-11195. 11237-11242. 11403-11413. 11463-11473.' 

SaS-I. E ■ On 
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Report, 1852-53 — continued. 



Murphy, Nicholas Daniel. (Analysis of liis Evidence)— 

^ On the polling morning witness arrived in Cork fiom the suburbs about half-past six 

o’clock ; there was then hardly a human being to be seen about, 1 1 200-1 1 205 Witness 

had not the slightest anticipation of any rioting, and was particularly anxious that every- 
thing might pass off peaceably, as Mr. Serjeant Murphy’s return was quite certain, 1 1 206, 
11207 ’The popular excitement at the election was much owing to the riots that had 

recently^ ocdirred at Stockport, 11208 Witness was at Harpur-lane polling-place 

about nine in the morning; the place was then perfectly quiet, 11209-11234 lu the 

course of the day witness visited every one of the polling-booths, but did not observe any 
obstruction to Colonel Chatterton’s voters, 11215, 11216. 11229-11231. ^ 

Remarks upon the course pursued by the Conservative iospeciors at Shandon Market 
in systematically retarding the polling of the Liberal voters by putting the oaths to all 
the electors, Conservative as well as Liberal, and by raising quibbles about their 

names, &c., 11217-11228. 11243-11246. 11414-11423 Between three and four in 

the afternoon a few stones were thrown at one of Colonel Chatterton’s supporters in 
bt. Patnck s Ward; this was the only instance of stone-throwing observed by witness 

throughout ihe day, 11233-11236 The election was practically decided at nine 

o clock, 1 1 237. 

With respect to the Whitechurch voters who polled for Messrs. Murphy and Fao-an 
onlv so many of ihern did so as were expected by witness, 11238-11242. 1 1403-11411! 
11408-1 1473— —Witness never went to ti)e house of Toomey, the publican, in a car, or 

otherwise, with Mr. Edmund Burke, 1 1249-11253 Neither Mr. Burke, Mr. Mahoney 

nor any one else, was ever delegated by witness to act as agent during the election, nor 
had any one authoniy to order treating or refreshment for the voters, 11255-11262. 

11270-11289 The whole expenses of the Liberal candidates were under 600 eacli' 

or ilietn haying subscribed 300 Z. ; items of which the expenses were composed ; nothin" 
was paid for refreshments to voters; there was never so cheap a contested election in 
Cork, 11263-11270.11357-11402. 11424-11436. 

Evidence with respect to the formation of ward committees for the purpose of forwarding 
the return of the Liberal candidates ; large meeting at the People’s Hall on the subject 
of these associations ; resolutions agreed to thereat, appointing Mr. E. Burke, Mr. Mq- 
honev, and others to act in the matter in the Glanmire Ward ; wimess and the Liberal 

candidates were cognisant of these resolutions, 11290-11356. 11424-11462 ^There 

were no committees^ appointed by Messrs. Murphy and Fagan, nor had they any com- 
mittee-room, the action of the ward committees being quite distinct, and undertaken on 
me responsibility of the members thereof; witness alone conducted the election for the 
1^06131 candidates, and had neither any committee-room, nor any communication with 

SLr!,'! “"'so-nags- i1424-'h 62 Reference lo the 

U473-U478 ™'’ ° '8351111! 1849; causes to which allnbulaUe 

‘>'1' ™8ject of the moderate expenses of 
Sm a i ' Mel- 19>. lod.; item, of which this 

'2106, loiof Examination as to the newspaper or 

thk ““o™ ®- "i'o'' amounted to 32 f, odd; the separate bills nr items of 
The least ''y witness, as he did not consider them of 

iotr,h«^rT ?' 'foS?- '007S-.2..7 Positive feeling of witness before the 

the stattmern rtfet^'*’"" '•oald be returned, 12072-12074 Correction of 

e5iS^I?^^:.a2-SL^SmZcern^;:S 

betore'a '» “ declaration 

statements mf^de hpl'n ^+^1 1853, which designates as utterly false certain 

bZcTsSTr lZ 4 ■' Co^Pi'l'ceby Calherine Desmond, to the effect that he 
because he refused to vote for the Liberal candidates, 12171- 
ItaZZ. .he Ref t? R signature of Mr, Albert D. Callanan, m.d., to a certificite, 
tfhis hZh! 12^73; i2l'7f before the Committee would be dangerous 

See also Agents. 

of ft’e^cMiZup oV”T 

Of the casting-up of the votes ; refererence to the address of Mr. Serjeant Murohy to 

c4erbv”cSoZ'cftr‘?““ ®'8-e;73— It was a weirkrliZSrand oTcZ- 
ceded by Colonel Ghattertons own friends before the eleciion, that Mr. Serjeant 

Murphy’s 
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Murphy, Ur. Ser/ean^— coniiuued 

ur^%VgT" P“" U.85-U.S8. 

T '^f‘’”'“ P^>rnma, Samel. 

Voters. •' Trtatmi. Vretgi House Meeting. Whitedmrch 



■‘’^STotTOfettalPJw^^^ '» ^PPort Colonel Chatierton, 

.ndnce hi. to co.e on, & 

einele died. i>o«e,- '’" 

"'t;ratd\i“sv dlT.hi'be&L*'’ ”? «■= 

Ii was the most tranquil nomSiinn fir ^ . \ candidates, Beamish 7379-7382 

7573 PeuceabJe ^anne^ tt nl 7383-7389. 7571- 

1H95. 31496. ^ proceedtngs were conducted, F. S. Mu%hy 

Nm-AUendanee of Witnesses. See Browne. Ren. Mr. Burke, Mr. 



that Ihere was no^bstrnctioo to S„fl ShSoKS^^ 

Blruok by the mob with etones, Morro^k 9134-9161. 938^400 ® * 

See nho Adjonrsmento/fhePoU. Barmek-street Market 3re 2 3 m l 7 
SS £ 2, 

Ireeman’s booth in the city court-house 00l7-00eo S’hm ^ ^ Fagan, at the 

ever of approaching violence in the streets^ ISLs passlj .hrouJh tteSS“eir.l'r‘' 
the mormng, 9901-15909 Description of the city courl-honsi witrres™- , f rl 

^S"erto1.apPg:« 

point, Qq5q-qQ6<:i ooqo inncc mriftrl t? ■. , no complaint was made on this 

“agistrate, in thinking that he was entiUed bv 

Ston 1 ch 4 ”T'°" 

e Jof- ^Iis.^tatoendous shouting and groaning at Colonel Chatte4n’s sun’ 

no voters were deterred froS 

O’Connor. 
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Report, 1 852-53 — contimied. 



O’Connor, . See Compulsory Voting. Intimidation. 

O’Keefe’s Puhlic-house. See Treating. 

O’Malley, Dr. Galway. Injuries inflicted by tbe mob at Barrack-street on Dr. Galway 
O’Malley, a supporter of Colonel Chattenon, who was obliged to take refuge in a house, 
Crowley 2604-262 1 . 

Order. See Peacefulness of the City. Preser'oaiion of Order. 

O’Regav, Rev. Mr. See Douglas Chapel Meeting. Priests. 

Organised Mobs. The raobs at Harpur-!ane and Barrack-street acted in an organiseil way, 
and no voter could have polled at those booths in safety; there was not the same diffi- 
culty at the court-house, where the freemen of the city polled, Sarsfeld 3723-3733 

The mob at Harpur-lane were acting in concert in their assiiults on Colonel Chatterlon’s 

supporters, French 4483, 4484 -There was no such thing as an organised mob, 

Beamish 7470, 7471 There was an organisation of women who carried green bou»hs, 

and were very noisy and abusive, Jones 8029-8032. 8059-8061. 8284-8295. 8333-8335 

Evidence generally to the effect that though considerable excitement prevailed 

amongst the populace, and though some occasional rows occurred, there was still no 
system of organised riot, and nothing to render the election of 1852 more violent than 
preceding ones. Sir W.Sackett 8564-8585. 8597 et seq. 

O’Sullivan, Rev, Lawrence. See Denunciation of Voters. 



P. 



Patrick’s Quay. At Patrick’s Quay a voter of Colonel Chatterton’s had taken refuge from 
the mob in a house, whence he was rescued by witness, Crealoch 2222-2229. 



Patricks, St., Ward. See Black Pool Market, ^*c. 

Patterson, Catherine. (Analysis of her Evidence.) — Was at Edward Toomey’s public- 

house on the day of the election, 7 ^ 53 > 7^54 There were several persons there 

drinking, allot' whom witness understood to be voters, 7155-7161— —Examination to 
the effect that Mr. Edmund Burke callerl at Toomey’s house about two o’clock on the 
polling-day, and gave Toomey some orders with respect to the drink supplied to the 

voters, 7162-7214 Mr. Burke came in a car, which stopped close to Toomey’s house, 

but witness cannot say whether Mr. Serjeant Murphy or any one else accompanied 
Mr. Burke, 7180-7196'. 

Patterson, James. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Carpenter at Cork, 5783 Before twelve 

o’clock on the day of the election witness heard Mr. Serjeant Murphy address a mob, 
and tell them that the election was going on well, but ihat they muse keep their eyes 

open, 57 ®o" 5793 * 5852 Witness had previously seen a tremendous beating 

inflicted by the same mob on Dwyer, a voter of Colonel Chatterton ; Mr. Serjeant 
Murphy was not then present; Fathers Scannell and Browne were looking on, but did 

not interfere, 67 S 4 ~ 6^24 account of threats held out to witness, he voted for the 

Sitting Members, but he had fully intended to poll for Colonel Chatterton, 5825-5857. 

[Second Examination.] — At the time of the election, witness was a partner with 

Edward Toomey as a dealer in spirits, 7006-7009 Active part taken in the election 

by Mr. Edmund Burke on behalf of Messrs. Murplw and Fagan, 7010— 7015. 7074—7105 
TLT as to a blacksmith of tbe name of ocannel having got a pound note from 

Mr. Burke, which was partly expended in drmk for some voiere at Toomey’s house on 

the Friday before the election, 7016-7042. 7121-7128 Evidence relative to the 

refreshments supplied to the voters at Toomey’s house on the election day and tbe 
Sunday preceding it, 7043-7073. 7106-7120. 

These refreshments were supplied partly by written orders, signed by Mr. Burke and 
others, 7055~^73 Circumstance of Mr. Burke having placed two men in Toomey’s 
house, to see that none but voiers for Murphy and Fagan received refreshments, 7074- 
7086-^ Mr. Burke called at Toomey’s house on the polling-morning, and personally 
gave instructions as to the voters being supplied with drink, 8cc. 5 how far witness can 
say whether it was Mr. Serjeant Murphy or Mr. Nicholas Murphy who was present with 
Mr. Burke when he gave those orders, 7087-7105. 7129-7134. 7139-7151. 

Payne, Mr. See Intimidation of Rhetors. 



Perwefulness of the City. Tranquil state of Cork on the Sunday preceding the election, 

Jo/iw 7059-7062 I P. S. Murphy 1 1528-U530 Testimony to the qmet and peace- 

polling-ilay, Jones 7964-7967. 8010, 80U. 
0360-8372; Sir IT. flacAeW 8433-8440 ; 6^0^100^9483-9489. 9495-9504; O’Connell 
9921-9929; Scannell 10814-10821; N. D, Murphy 11200-H205; F. S. Murphy 

11548-11570; Fagan 11813-11819. 12023-12038 There were no symptoms of 

approaching 
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Report, 1852-53 — contimied. 



Pemefiilmss of tie City— continued. 

approaching riot on the days preceding the election. Sir W. Beckett S421-8424. 8433- 

rhJ^r,, R‘'9?",?‘t94 Evidence with respect to the state of diShrent parisof 

vicit t/’ as observed by witness shortly after nine in the morning, and on his subsequent 
U!. i,'l““ ■ Pa‘l‘"g-Places; there was considerable shouting and groaiiinir by 

1 . ‘ saw n„ thrown, and consider that Cofonel 

lonatterton s voters could have polled with perfect safety, SuUivan 10178-10233. 10244- 
10324, 10335-10349 When witness visited the several polling-places he was in a 
covert car, how Car any riots may have taken place, as he passed along, without his 

coonisance, ib. 10337-10348 Witness bad not the slightest anticipation of any rioting, 

and was_ particularly anxious that everything might pass off peaceably, as Mr. Serjeant 
Murphy s return was quite certain, N. D. Murphy 11206, 11207 — i^The certainty of 
witness s return naturally rendered him mosi averse to anv riot or violence, which might 
seiTe as the groundwork of a petition against him, F. S. Murphy 1 1497. 1 1 502 : Fasan 
* I795~t 1800.— 5ee also Contested Flections. 



People s Hall. Before the election witness attended several meetings at the People’s Hall 
in Uastle-street j different supporters of Mr. Fagan who attended there ; Mr. Fagan him- 
self, and Mr. M'Swiney, one of iiis cominiiiee, were Crequently there together, .Sroien 
5053-5071. See also Burke, Mr. Edmund. fVard dommittees. 

Personation Oath. Circumstance of witness causing the personation oath and bribery oath 
to be administered to a considerable number of Colonel Chatterton’s supporters at the 
court-house ; reasons for the adoption of this proceeding, and remarks in justification 
thereof, O Connell 9950-9958- 9992-10013, 10066-10094. 10137-10146. 

Petition. Sources from whence the exp^^nses of the present petition are to be defrayed ; 
700 1. were subscribed at a public meeting shortly after the election ; this included 100 /. 
from Colonel Chatterton, tlie remainder chiefly consisting of small sums, Fitzsimons 
12150-12168. 

Placards. Several placards were posted about the city before the election, alluding chiefly 
to the Stockport riots, Porter 1670-1673 ; CokjioZ/^ 20.57-2061 ; iriseniau 30*16-3029. 

3i43“3^5^ Before the election witness saw several placards posted up, some of them 

calling ou the people to vote against Colonel Chatterton, and others denouncing those 
who might vote for him ; two of these placards handed iu, A. C. McCarthy 4094-4105. 

4\90» 41.9* Some exciting placards about the Stockport riots were posted about, and 

"witness spoke to the sub-inspector of police about their removal, Jones 7962, 7963, 81 18— 
8124— — Circumstance of placards having been posted up before the election, referring 
to the Stockport riots, &c., and calling on the people to vote for Murphy and Fagan; 
reasons assigned by witness for not having them removed. Sir W. Hackett 8746-8772, 
8812-8821- Neither witness nor his agents had anything to do with the placards rela- 

tive to the riots at Stockport; and as he was not responsible for them, he did not order 
their removal, F. S. Murphy 11652. 11739-11743. 11751. 

See also Adjournment of the Poll. Denunciation of Voters. Stockpwt Riots. 

Police. Number of police in Cork at the time of the election, Fitzsimons 111-113, 

See also Preservation of the Peace. Shandon Market, ^c., 2. 

Poll Boohs. Witness produces the poll-books for the general election of 1852 for the city 

of Cork, Filzsimon 2 ^Witness was present when Mr. Beamish totted up the ofBcial 

poll-books, but denies having assisted him in the matter, Morrogh 9424-9433. 9442-> 

9449 * 

Polling Booths. The city is divided into eight wards, and there were nineteen polling- 

places, Fitzsimons 11-14. ^7“24 Before the situation of the polling-places was finally 

arranged, witness objected strongly before the high sheriff to several of the localities fixed 
upon as being dangerous to the voters for Colonel Chatterton ; interviews on the subject 
between witness and Mr. Nicholas Murphy, agent for the Sitting Members; promise of 
the high sheriff to entertain witness’s objections, which were, no"wever, ultimately not 

attended to, ib. 31-110 Examination generally as to the objections raised by witness 

against the situations of, and approaches to, several of the polling-booths fixed on by the 
high sheriff, id. 463-84 1— — In the different meetings about the booths, held before the 
high sheriff, Mr. Nicholas Murphy represented the Sitting Members, and Mr. Fagan 

was not present at any of them, tb. 598-625 Mr. Robert Morrogh advised the sheriff 

about the situations to be fixed upon for the several polling-booths, *5. 612-638— — 
Examination as to an allegation by witness, that Mr. Fagan had exercised an undue 
influence with respect to the selection of the polling-places to serve his private purpose; 
evidence in support of this allegation, ib. 626 et seq. 1248-1264— -Remarks as to the 
situation of, and approaches to, some of the localities selected for polling-booths. Porter 

1863-1898. 1959-1969 The Cork election passed off much more quietly when held 

in the Corn Market, and before it was necessary to have a poUing-hooth in every ward, 
French 4642-4644, 

528— I. E 3 Evidence 
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Foiling Booths — continued. 

T “ "’■‘“'SS in filing on certain localities 

as suitable places lor pollino hoc, ths; objections raised bv Colonel Chatterton's aaent 

to several of these lociilities, jBeam/s/t 7310-7345. 7722-7'72-ii Nothing wna a.ra-®, j 

to wmiesa *Jy Mr- Fitzsimoijs about the state of the pavement adjoining some of the 

polling booths, ib. 78SO-7826 Refutation of Mr. Pitzsimons’ evidence, wherein he 

chap-es witness with interfering as to the arrangements about the polline-booihs Mor 
rogi 9072-9104. 93 z 2 - 9 ^t_Explanalion as to the part taken % wftness in anplv 
in„ to the mrporation of Oirk for certain markets to serve as polling places during die 
election ; the allegation that he obtained the worst of the markets to serve his niivate 
purposes IS iioorapleto falsehood, Fagan 11753-11763. pnvase 

See also Ba^„ch-M Market, S.C., 1. Cuslom-fwuie Ward. Daaalas-slree, 
Market, 4 c. Harpar-lane Market, 4 c., 1. Shandon Market, tic., ^ 

Staunton and Mr. Fawan for 

payment of his seivices m polling volers, and flnallv received 10s from >1,0 ? ' 

£To"i 1 PfWolt VVelch, who was' also employed 'in taking voteTto 

6644-6664. '■ ''ad.reoeived for his 

P|tifor See Adjmrnment of Ike Poll. AtmaUe. Barraek-ttreel Market 

i^^t. £;:r?a7Marke?T^'F-^‘^- o ^ 

XZ’oniaiv iif'ShS E»idence).-Head Constable of Police at Cork, 1660 

s‘3ES“-" 

placards about th; city all^dVl^o ihf Itockpc^tTott^tleyV^r— 

c^Sc^r^rrreigL^1lo•^ 76 ^: 1 : 

boughs nnd'LTcLstf «t^69i?7HT;65fC “ZaTsa"/ 78 ?“ 

Lthle cfd 7 n 7 rh m^ch^n Peculla?iu^sht 7 an 7 

Rst election was more violent than any other since lSa7^^i8nrf^i 8 that the 

o®ZcroVLfo 7 i 7 z.h 7 ;“i* 7 ''“''“ 

booth ip to foul o'dock ,v 7 b?ut obZS^ “> P°“ “<= °‘'‘" 

Colonel Chatterton-s tnpporlers poired S . 805 - 187 ^?^ 

l8ol-i8l4. ^ ' “‘'““'7 ’^“'6 the necessary protection, 

polling-boolhs, i 8637 Z 7 Zm_ 7 Zi!i 7 n *"7 *° localities selected for 

are several laaesleadinglnto it°?8ea ?o— Joi ^las-strea is rather narrow, and there 
fen is the more easy of access t 7 vo,e,', . 2 hT 7 ." Barrack-street Market or Cats- 
1882. i 959 -i 969 _There wa 7 ° 1 " ™ “ “fe'-kat higher level 1874- 

for macadamising, close to the Shandon Maii'ct* " '"it't of broken limestones 

the election ; size of these stones r?77oii . o A '-"t placed there the day before 

vailed after the polling, and lhere’wereseve?dro®^ ’ iConsiderable excitement pre- 

Jones was at&andSn Market whe 7 sZel ?7 Mr. Gore 

to interfere he rode away with the dravoou 'ft ^7 though requested 

injuries iuBicted on one kwln, a sTo” “ “> 

Fagan on his behalf; Newman has since died. 203?-2o|o 2047"^ 

Precaatioaary Meaturet. See Preeeroatlon oftke Peace. StifLdiary Uagietrate. 

on the I 3 th'^uly,'^irilh\e^ert't? S’ &c “ ?7thfeko't°™'°“d 

I •> at the electioD, and stating that measures 
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Report, 1852-53— confiwuerf. 



Preservation of the Peace— continued, 
iiad been taken to preserve tiie peace, Fitzsimons 41 1-414 

wit 1 | 1 k» f.T/>/ir.e 11T ill I--..- . ,> -T + ^ 



rj;".';,'? n ^ "-e dist„rb.„c« 

TnnJo On the day before the election witness ariano-ed with\lr Gore 

Jones, stipendiary magistrate as to the posling of the troops, Ma,,seU%sl-LT\%ll 
1578 in consequence of the popular excitement on the^llino day witness increased 
h s force to 540 rank and file; iliis inclniied 65 cavalry, ». 1492^5 

resnect“tr trd“ «bont half-past se/en on tlmpolirng morning, S 

Srhanc “f *8 troops ; nothing had then occurred to“indicale riot or 

disturbances of any kind. Beamish 7402-7416. 7420-7423. 

befori'^.Tf.l“^!" ‘'r “"““S'”™'* by '*«», on Ills arrival at Cork on the day 

before tlie electioi^ for the purpose of securing oi-der during the polling ; inlervieiv on the 
aS cLwi n' constabulary, Ge"„erai MauseR, wlLomli’a^Sed X ttonp^ 

and Colone Chalterton, Jnses ypH-ygsg. 8083-8096. 8212-8230 There were ”00 

MWicT"l“ "rl"* a’'* P“‘''"S-booths, but from what ivitncsa learnt of the 

public feeling he deemed it advisable to have a triiop of dragoons with him in readiness 

8° ‘i- 7984-79=6- 7951--9.56. 80S0-8082. 81 1O-S124. 

sfantiv t -Part taken by witness during the election in con- 

stantly moving about from one polling-booth to another, accompanied by the dragoons 
m order to enfoice peace, il necessary; how far protection was required for Colonel Chat- 
lerion s voters, lo. 0022 et seq. 

See also Speeches of Candidates. Stipendiary Alagistrates. 



Pnetts. Active part taken by the Rev. Messrs. Browne and Falvey, Roman-catholic priests, 

on behalf of the sitting Members, Roe 241 1-2426 About half-past eleven wilnLs en- 

freated the mob at Barrack-street to go away, but they said they had been requested to 
attend by their clergyman, and would die sooner than leave, Cromieir 2407-2602— —Active 
part taken by the Rev. Messrs. Brennan and Begley in the cause of the sittinj Members ■ 

they also interfered to keep the people quiet, ib. =723-2743 The priests generally 

were very active in inducing voters to poll for Messrs. Murphy and Fa"an Viekei 
2910-29=0. 2978-2982— —On the nomination day witness was present at the conn- 
honse, and heard Mr. Serjeant Murphy address the people; inference from this address 
as to the interferenee of the Rev. Messrs. Falvey and O’Regan, Roiiian-ciilholic nriests 

with respect to the votes of the eleolors, A. Ct Af'Cartiy 4106-4113 Influence of the 

priests over the mob at Harpur-lane, French 4490-4496. 

Reference to the committee-room of Messrs. Fagan and Murphy, close to which witness 

two priests, the Rev. Messr.’?. Begley and Welch, Crane 4990-4996. 5039-5043 

There seemed to be about twenty priests among the crowd assembled in St. Patrick-’s 
Ward, Creerf 5290-5292. 5318-5326— Remarks as to the active part laken by the Rev, 
Mr. bcannell and other Roman-catholic pries, at the Glanmire Ward, on behalf of Messrs' 

■ 5404-5418. 5454 - 5463 ’ 5477 - 5479 - 5481-54S3 

-—With respect to the part taken by the priests on the Sunday, Mr. Serjeant Mu^i? 
thanked them publicly after the election for the assistance rendered by them to the 
successful candidates, Beamish 7760-7774. 



altogether abstained from encourasing the people to acts of violence 

Sir W.Hachett 8582-8585 In returning thanks after the election was over Mr’ 

Sergeant Murphy said he would first thank the priests and then the women, &c., Morrosk 

9423- 9434* 9435 Remarks to the eifect that at Harpnr-lane there was no improper 

interference on the part of the Roruan-catholic priests; on the contrary, they were 

exceedingly an.xious to preserve peace and order. Gallway 9796-9799. 9845-0848 

Witness cannot give the names of any of the priests at Harpur-lane, ih. 9800-9823 

Part taken generally by witness in forwarding the return of Messrs. Murphy and Fa«-an ■ 
he only canvassed six or seven voters for them, and never made any political speech’ nor 
did he on the Sunday before the election address bis congregatum on their behalf Sccumell 
10695-10711. 10726-10776. 10791-10813. 

Evidence as 10 the part taken by witness on behalf of Messrs. Murphy and Fagan, at 
the election of 1852 ; public meetings attended by him, and proceedings vvhich took place 
thereat; in his speeciies on those occasions he specially advised the people to be tem- 
perate and united, Brennan 10823-10851. 10882-11145 There was no organised com- 

bination whatsoever among the Roman-catholic clergymen, with reference to the return of 

Messrs. Murphy end Fagan, ih. 10833-10839. 10852-10854. 10910-10919 Speech 

by witness on the casting-up of tiie poll, in which he especially thanked the priests and 

the women for their assistance in the election, J^. S. AInrphy 11653-11664- The priests 

generally were not active on behalf of witness, ib. 11664-1 1668 There was no organi- 

salion on the part of the Roman-catholic clergy, with respect to the conduct of the 

election, Fagan 11837. J2o6a Reference to a letier dated 15 March 1852, written by 

vvitness to the Cork “Southern Reporter;” at this time he was a candidate for the 

528 I. E4 county; 
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Report, 1852-53— continued. 



Priests — continued. 

county : allusion made in the letter to the inHuence of the priests, and to the advantage of 
having the polling districts dispersed over the county, Faga7i 11873-11877. ® 

Seejho Sarr^k-sfrent Market, tse., 2. Begley, Ueeerend Mr. Z>er,unciatmn„f 

Foiers. BesmeeJ, Darnel. Domlas Chapel Meeting. Dwyer, Fahe{ 

Reverend Mr. Hargan, Reverend Mr. Monmtery, Smith. ' 

PraceeditKs of the Committee. Resnml; of the proceedings of the Committee de dh. 
diem, Rep. iv-x. c uc 

Promts^ to Voters. About six weeks before the general election witness nromieed 
Mr. Carnegie to vote for Colonel Ohatterton ; after the promise he lost his sitSn ?! 

Mr. M'Swiney’s, J-. mirphy 3162-3.67 Subsequent meeting between wUnesnnd 

Mr. Fagan a few days b^re the election, when the latter asked for his rote and promised to 

get him restored to Mr. M Swiney’s employment, it. 3168-3.80 Mr. Seriefnt Murahy 

also ofeed to procure employment for witness if he would vote for him, and gave one o^ 
his Children 5 ! d.. ,i. 3364-3362— Whuess has never received anything nor the promise 

hv“f/.im'ifh*M Chatterlon, tk 3407-3414 Eefutadonof statements 

‘ ^ Mnrphy that witness promised him employment if he would vote for him 

Md that he gave the sum ^ 5 J d. to bis daughter, who was present at the lime F S 
Marphy 11574-11577 Denial of Jeremiah Murphy’s statement that witness asked hini 

n77e! 72039?™“"® >0 fooovi him employment, Fogur„76™ 



H. 

Reeve, Mr. See Intimidation of Electors, 

Refreshmm BUk. Refusal of Mr. Burke, after the election, to nay witness’s bill which 
amounted altogether to 30 f. 9 s. 7 i d. ; he offered 1 1 i 5 s. in paySt of it, which witness 
declined ; and on proceedings being taken for the recovery of the debt, the amount Jav 

Sxedin a court of law at iSl. iga.ed., rooniey 6828-6875, 6904-6916 Ate Mr 

Burke had refused to pay the bill, witness saw Mr. Fagan on the svbfeot, who mid 

that the committee would pay him, it. 6868-6871. 6801-6002 .u -h “ 

of Edward Toomey, where£ jle slates that he slowed^^iS an un S biU t rete^ 

co7miteeTftg» 

ReJreAnum Orders After half-past ten in the morning if was necessary to have a written 
oMer to obton refreshment ; Mr. Siannton, Cornelius Kellard, and others of the ralm te 
tee in Great Britain-atieet, wrote the orders. Brown 6.180 ficiR Qnm e *i 

fhe refreshments at Toomev s were sunnlipd norii,, K,a °9o5 d& 50~- 

Burke and others, J. PattJ,on 7055-707?— 

Patrick Barratt oHvp mjainn™,,./ ot the election witness saw Mr. 

I"s7 Ftei'7ar7rc?s^^ tr.i:'°m‘s7htr'-'” “"n r 

ment allowance for their votes. M. Murphy 7 ^eo- 7 a 75 .~^See^lj^Z‘ting^l. 
Refreshments to Voters. See AgeiUs. Treating. 

^ic^“ter;^7pXr.lteGlfn2^^^^ twice attempted to take James 

Riot Act . See Stone-throxoing. 

ing of the polling dty! «<«sT92 V02 ™ *Vr' 

notwit&ding“ston?“7teT?m to^Teton^^^^^^^ 

case after the polling was over, CrouiZej, 2759, isa™ 

thrown m great numbers at the police who bad to fiv ‘ 

was in the Lee Ward,^. C. M‘CartkvgLi^fU^7A^ " bayonets to repulse the mob; this 

was done to witness’s house in Great Geo, t?4teet bv“tte° n '‘““T 

there were no symptoms of 

afterwards ; 
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TJio/s— continued. 

Sce z\mAdj,urnm<M «flh, P„U. Clmrcha, S,c. Cmrl Home. HefoMom. 
Duturba'ms. Elaabelh Fort. Ghi, mire Ward. Harpur-la,ie Martel, kc., i.-l. 
hhandon Market, ^c., 2, 3. ^ • 

See, Thomas ^rasfi rag (Analysis of his Evidence.)— One of tlie bead constables of police 

?,7 election, 231)7 Was stationed with fifteen men at tile Glalimire 

Ward polling-place 2398-2402. 2510-2513 About twelve o’clock, a considerable 

crowd co.leetcd, and offered great obslraction to the voters of Colonel Cliattenon 2403- 
2410. 2427 e( sey.-— Active part laken by ihe Rev. Messrs. Brown and Falvey, Eonian- 

catholic pnests on behalf of the sitting Members, 2411-2426 A man named Dwyer 

was so beaten by the mob that he was rendered insensible, and witness at first thought 
he was dead ; alarm of Dwyer, who would not leave witness’s quarters for two da\s after 
the elecuon, 2429-2445, 

witness and his men rescued from the mob a voter of the name of 

Wright ; lus life was m danger at the time, 2446-2457* 2532-2539 Remarks as to 

the «xciiement existing m the evening ; damage done by the populace to several houses, 

245n-2593 An attack was made on the house of one Desmond, and almost everv- 

t ung in It was broken j Desmond has since died ; how far his death was occasioned by 

die violence of the mob at the election, 2468-2480. 2516-2531 Opinion that Colonel 

Chalterton s voters could not have polled with safety at the Giaimiirc Ward, alter twelve 
o clock ; at intervals, however, there were oppoi tunities for their going to the poll without 
obstruction, 2504-2515. ‘ 



S. 

St. Fhin Bair’s Ward. See Barrack-street Market, Sfc. 

St. George, Rev. Mr. See Harpur-lane Market, ^-c., 2, 3. 

St. Patrick’s Ward. See Black Pool Market, Sfc. 

Sarsfield, Thomas Romayne. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Magistrate for the city and 

coumy of Cork, 3525, 3526-; On the morning of the election, witness, who resides two 

miles from the city, went thither before eight o’clock ; bands of music and persons with 

placards were then about in great numbers, 3627-3544* 3650-3656 Witness, after 

some interruption from the mob, arnved at ihe polling-place in St. Finn Barr’s Ward • 
disturbances going on there; the violence of the people was checked by the Rev. Messrs.’ 
Brennan and Be^ey, Roman-catholic priests, who were at this pollin<^-place all day, and 

had great control over the mob, 3544-3557* 3657-3660. 3721, 3722 About half-past 

eleven, witness was escorted from St. Finn Barr’s Ward to the court-house; necessity for 
this escort; threatening and abusive language used by one man, more especially at the 
court-house, 3558-3570. 3704-3715. 

Particulars as to witness having obtained a military escort for Mr. Newman, Mr. 
Leader, nnd himself, to Harpur-lane Market, where they voted; riotous and violent con- 
duct of the mob assembled there, 3571-3608. 3661-3667 Captain While was struck 

violently with a stick ; he struck the man in return ; but witness knows noihino- of his 

having struck a woman. 3595-3602. 3668-3677 Assault made on witness by the mob ; 

when going a second lime to St. Finn Barr’s Ward, his life was in imminent danger, 

when he was rescued by some police, 3609-3624 Circumstance of tlie Rev. Mr. 

Brennan having interfered on behalf of a man who had been taken with a stone in his 
band, and whom witness was holding as a prisoner, 3625-3629. 

About two o’clock p. m., witness took upon himself the responsibility of callino- out the 
military, and having the streets cleared by them ; remarks in justification of this” course ; 
opinion that Mr. Gore Jones and the other authorities should have called out the military 
long before, and that in not doing so they seemed to connive at the violence and lioting 

that occurred, 3630-3648. 367S-3703. 3716-3720. 3734"3737 The mobs at Harpur- 

lane and Barrack-street acted in an organised way, and no voter could have polled at 
those booths with safety ; there was not the same difficulty at the court-house, where the 
freemen of the city polled, 3723-3733. 

Sarsfield, Mr. Circumstance of Mr. Sarsfield, the magistrate, having required military pro- 
tection in voting for Colonel Chatterton, Mansell loTe, 1513. 1516-1521. 1624-1627 

Mr. Sarsfield was very badly received by the people, and received a blow from a stone, 

Crowley 2625-2631. 2676-2682 Mistake made by Mr. Sarsfield ia thinking that he 

w;is entitled by the register to vote at witness’s booth, at the court-house, O'Connell 
9997-10013. See also Barrack-street Market, &ic., 3. 

Scannel, — — {Blacksmith). See Treating, 1. 

528—1. F Scannell, 
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Scamell, Reverend Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Roman-catholic clergyman at 

Cork ; curate of St. Patrick’s Church, 10350, 10351 On the Sunday before the elee- 

hon of 1852, the late Daniel Desmond promised witness to vote for Messrs. Murphy and 
Fagan; Desmond’s wife was not present on this occasion, 10352-10360. 10777-10770 
Complaiut made to witness on the same day by Desmond’s wife as to the violent 

character and drunken habits of her liusbimd, 10361-10367 Circumstance of witness 

having seen Desmond on the polling-morning in company with Mr. Wood, a partisan of 
Colonel Chatterton’s ; unimportant interference of witness on the occasion thouoh he 
apprehended Desmond was going to vote for Colonel Chatterton, 10368-10376. 10502- 
io6u. 10780, 10781 Witness again saw Desmond a lew hours after he had polled 

but did not speak to him, 10377-10383. 10429-10434. 10634-10644. ’ 

Occasion of witness having been sent for to Desmond’s house, on 9 September 1852 • 
when he arrived there Desmond was dead ; pai ticulai-s as to what passed on the occasion 
between witness and Mrs. Desmond ; refutation of ceifain statements made by the latter 

10384-10396. 10435-10441. 10677-10694 Subsequent meeting between witness and 

JVlrs. Desmond, when the latter asked him to celebrate masses for her husband’s soul • 
explanation as to the refusal of witness to do so; denial of certain remarks imputed to 
10782^10788™^^^'°° 10397-10406. 10442-10445. 10658-10676. 

Evidence as opposed to statements by Mrs. Desmond that witness, the Reverend Mr 
Browne, and a person of the name of Htffernan, called before the election to canvass her 
husband for his vote, and that the Reverend Mr. Browne cursed him because he would 

not promise to poll for Messrs. Murphy and Fagan, 10407-10427. 10511-10501 

Previously to the election, witness hud not called at Desmond’s house for two years, 

10412-10416. 10449-10457 Remarks to the elfect that the Reverend Mr. Browne is 

unwell at the present time, and unable to attend before the Committee, 10428. iOd<^8- 
10510.10789,10790. ^ 

Part taken generally by witness in forwarding the return of Messrs. Murphy and Faean- 
he only canvassed six or seven voters for them, and never made any political speech; nor 
did he, on the feunday before the election, address his congregation on their behalf. 

10695-10711. 10726-J0776. 10791-10813 Witness saw some placards about the city 

before the election, but cannot recollect their contents, and is douhtfnl whether he read 

any of them, 10712-10725 Reference to several partisans of Messrs. Murphy and 

Fagan as having interested themselves on the election-day at the Glanraire polling-booth : 

was one of these, 10726-10767 So far as witness could observe. 

there was no disturbancem the streets on the day of the election, 10814-10821. 

Semnett, Severend Mr. See Desmond, Daniel Dwyer, PriesU. 

Shannon Market (_Lee FUbd) ; 

^ ”/ I'Ocalily for a Polling- 

Conduct of the Mol towards Colonel Chatterton’s 
3. Opwwn that Colonel Chatterton’s Voters were not seriously olstrucled. 

1 . Olservalions with respect to the Selection of this Locality for a FoUmg-plaoe : 
Lerwari^^mtearilf “ Protestant schoolhonse for a polling-plane in 

fte aTncnt "■“=>> » approaohe,! by narrew lanea, 

of, and the aonmaohe. tnth ‘'®P' 503-556 Particulars as to the situation 

l67a-l6ua iR6% ojf P^g'^S^plucej low character of the neighbourhood, Porter 

or rllher'Ji-broUn £ .9^-2003 There was a heap of pawing stones, 

therrihe Lv hefo,^; ““'ket; theV wefe placed 

lV,!S. % a election ; size of these stones, ib. 1032-1038. 1070 1071 

a PreSanTsL^ll’’^^ aandou-sireet Market as a pomog-bootU iflieu of 

a rrotestam school, as proposed by Mr. Filzsimons, Beamish 736I-735I 

^S^Trters ■° '““mr* Colonel ChaUerten’s 

whltlier JoneVand Market, where he heard great riots were going on, and 

thlir air^al accompanied him; great eomniolion prevailing on 

at Ihe S elactl™ ■ f W -Witness was on duty in Shandon Market distriot 

tweniviol me , P'’l''”8->>ooths ; the police force under witness were 

SkTfrvrotPo^SYarie^ 

TemfeJ some°iltar°“t‘ prtlec?ed, and Witness 

ei>ht in ^ necessary protection, ib. l8ol-i8l4 Shortlv after 

viflMt ai^lhrealenf' ““ “ot Collected, and considerable excitement arose ; 

3 . Opinion 
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Shandon Market {Lee TF!4 Ro)— continued. 

3. Opinion that Colonel Chatterton's Voters were not seriously obsirucied : 

No report of violence at the Lee Ward was ever brought to wiine^s prior to the adjourn- 
rncnt of the polling-booth tiere, Jones 8221-8225. 8259-8266 Witness was at Shan- 

don Market about twelve o’clock j there was considerable excitement and uproar amnncrat 
Uie crowd, but witness saw no violence committed. Sir W. Hachett 
Kemarks upon the course pursued by the Conservative inspectors at the market in sys- 
tematically retarding the polling of the Liberal voters by putting the oaths to all the 
otec^rs. Consei-vative as well as Liberal, and by raising quibbles about their names, See.. 
N. D. Murphy U243-11246. 11414-11443. 

See^Uo Adjournment of the Poll. Bible, Mr. Mobs. Sticks. Stone-throwing. 

Smith, Mr. George. See Assaults. 



Speeches of Candidates, lixamination as to several speeches made by witness on public 
before the election, and on returning thanks when the election was decided, 

^ Murphy U491-11523. 11645-11663 The first speech was at a meeting at the 

Weigh-house, three or four days before the receipt of the writ, ib. 1 1493, 1 1 494 Ex- 

tracts from the speech of witness on the nomination-day ; his main object in tliat speech 
was to induce the utmost conciliation and order during the election ; Mr. Sarsfield and Mr. 
Perrier bore record to the moderate tone of his remarks, ib. 11497-11502. 11507-11508 
”7 Examination with respect to a public speech by witness at the Curn-market in St. 
Hnn Barr’s Ward on 5 July ; justification of a remark then made by him, that “every 
individual possessed of the franchise must be considered answerable for his vote to every 

non-elector” j allusion was also made to the Stockport riots, ib, 11635-11650 General 

tone of witness’s remarks whenever he alluded publicly to the Stockport riots, ib. 1 1 738 

I’urther extracts from wiiiiess’s speech when the election was decided, showing that 

he especially inculcated feelings of moderation and conciliation, ib, 11750. 

See also Priests. Whiteohurch Voters, 



State of the Poll. Judging from the number of voters who had polled by eleven o’clock, 

the election was virtually decided at that hour, Filzsimoiis 999-1014 The election was 

practically decided at nine o’clock, N. D. Murphy 11237 Returns of the state of the 

poll were occasionally brought to Colonel Cliatterton’s committee-rooms, JT. E. Chat- 

terton 4036-4040 Tabular siatement, prepared from the poll-books, showing the 

number of persons who polled in each ward, and for whom they polled, Fitzsimons 5972- 

6973 Witness went from one polling-booth to another to ascertain the state of the 

poll ; he started at half-past eleven, and finished at the Glanmire Ward about a quartex 
to one; Serjeant Murphy had then polled 1,016 votes, Mr. Fagan 1,007, and Colonel 
Chatterton 691, 10155-10177. 10234-10243. 10325. 

Staunton, Mr, Statement to the effect that witness frequently saw Mr. Fagan and Mr. 
Francis Staunton together, and that the former expressed disappointment at noi meeting 
with the latter early on the polling morning, 6417-6422. 6437-6445 Incor- 

rectness of Richard Brown in staling tliat witness expressed disappointment about not 
meeting Mr. Staunton, secretary to the municipal wards committee, on the polling 
morning; witness believes that he did not see M r. Staunton at all on ihat morning ; 
how far he may have had communication with him before the election, Fagan 11787- 
11791. 11878-11903. 

See also Committee-roim of Messrs. Murphy and Fagan, Polling the Voters. 

^Refreshment Orders. 

Sticks. On the polling morning, witness saw from 3,000 to 4,000 people about the streets, 
most of whom were women ; ihe men were to a great extent armed witli sticks, Fitzsimons 

118-146. 439-447. 1337"1342. 12169, 12170 Descriptiim of the sticks carried by the 

men; they were peculiar iu shape, and capable of doing much mischief, Porter lyos- 

1717. 2004-2012 The mob in Barrack-street were not armed with sticks, Crowley 

2573* 2766. 2847 Several of the mob at Shandon Market carried sticks of a very 

formidable description, A. C. M‘Carthy 4119-4124 Witness took away from one of 

the mob a barrel stave of oak, fashioned into a very formidable weapon ; tliere did not 
seem to be any similar weapons among the crowd ; the men carried siiillelaghs and the 

women boughs of trees, French 4585-4597. 4606-4613. 4639-4642 Circumstance of 

witness taking a stick of a very peculiar and dangerous description from a man who was 
at the time in the act of striking Mr. French, a magistrate, with the same, Harris 4882- 

4892. 4936-4938 There were very few sticks carried by the men, and those were of 

the ordinary description, Beamish 7460-7471. 7588-7594; 8033-8036. 8278-8283. 

8355-8356; Sir W. Hackett 8529-8533. 8581. 8683,8684- — There were no sticks 
carried by those of the mob who were within sight of witness's booth at Harpur-lane, 

Mahoney 8910, 9046 Several of the mob at Harpur-lane carried sticks, but they were 

of the ordinary description, Gollway 9535-9540. 9700-9782. 

See also Elizabeth Fort, Mobs. 

528 — I. G Stipendiary 
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Sltpaidiary Magistrole. Will, respect to the non-interference of Mr. Gore Jones the sii 
pend, ary rnagi.sn-ate, to prevent the violence used by the mob, witness did not’ wish to 
make any complaint against him, through a fear of prejudging the petition belbre the 
Comraittee; a meeting, however, was held m Cork shortly after the election, al whiA 
petitions were prepared and have since been presented to Parliament against the conduct 

of the auihorilies, 0,1* 979-994. 1306-1309 Opinion that ffr. Gore Jones ran 

awej from Ire Ward ihiougli ear of the populace ; the dragoons with him were pelted 
and Btiuck wuh stones, and followed him, being under his directions as stipendiary mairi 
strale, i 4 . 1 141-1 149. 1156-1 179 Inactive conduct of the stipendiary magisti-^e win 

'J^Shon^J‘ 7 o ^ / 1407, 1408. l448-l46i_Mo Gore Jones was 

at nhandon Market when some violence was going on, but lliougli requested to interfere 
he rode away With the dragoons after hiia, Porter 1972-1085 Mr Gore Jonp<s * 

10 the polling place at Barrack-street with some dragoonsf but only remLed foi a 

minute or two, and did not return again, Crowley 2652-26«;7 The stinendiaw m.s ■ 

effect thal he was wanting in the performance of his duties ; that he ran away from the 
mob with the diagooiis alter limi, and that he frequently said Colonel Chattel-ton’s voters 
were m danger of the, r lives, ih. 8043-8063. 8 , 67 , Siei Bryc-Siy!, 8.76 834, 8386 
h?®w the morning^f tL pdUnv day • 

1?““' Lloyds Hotel, and bad posted some dragoons in the yard'^there to be 

resions LZoZes M80-7400. 7f7774l9 Witness conlidered that the 

responsibility of preserving order at the election rested maiulv with the stinendiar,, 

him ‘trdo so T V? “f circumstances calPd upon 

mm 10 do so, id. 7854-7856 Witness never rode round the city on a car with Mr 

£bi.?”iZZs Mr. Jones declined to go till lis”„Z“ '^Za^ 

See also Disturbances. MUilartj. Stone-throwing. 

election there was much excitement in Cork, consequent unon 

R»®sr,?38 ,T4? -s-VJsT* Th^*' "p “tat X 0^ 

f!ff 4 ? 745 - /807-7S61 The papular excitement at the eleciion was much 

The riots b ‘''f occurred at Stockport, JV. Z). Murphg 11208 

11 SrilLpiy ntZ ^ otrcnglliened the cause of the Liberal candid, es, 

Seealso Fahy, Rec. Mr. Placard,. Speeches of Candidates. 

a!d *= , dragoons were not able to protect themselves 

ttaal rntoiimt to „ .1l H " r" ^ V tliough he made no 

actual attempt to quell the riots, Fitzsmons 2S0-293 At Lee Ward and Harmir 

3.VT33““ ^“l.o'': yeeimts of the Lis handed fof 

Ltlie'soSforLZ" " »>oneVh’as? doi^fs',; I T^Z;tre atoL toL 

— ItoZS’d be°en c'coutremenls were muoli damaged, Crealock 2292-3310 

^ L2676-I68? “^ColonerLaUeVrofrySLcrmc^^^^ 

“track L‘dwi:;ZS^T''™ alm;re“r;reS“thtfe^^^^^ 

by’’^i.iieS tLo^gKSfhe^^rk a ;/S;t%Z3^ 

""‘‘SSuiiyZ^T °^‘LTS- Gr 
nomas. Mcraanjir 'mot, Zl’,d?S“ir dfr. Lyons, 

O } . Jtiots. Sarsjieldf Mr. Stipendiary Magistrate. 

Street Contractor,. See Wide Street Commimonars. 

Svllimn, Eugene. (Analysis of his Fvidpnpf* 'i tJo i , • , 

the flour and wheat trade, 10153 i"iL “fs'''cly engaged at Cork in 

accompanied by a friend went frnm i ® of the general election, witness, 

1- j a irieno, went trom one polling place to another to ascertain the state of 

the 
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Sullha,,, B„gne. (Analysis of his Evidence)— co, Kin, «ii. 

the poll; hestirtetl at half past elevm, ami finished at the Glanmire Ward aliont a 
qaarter to one; Servant Murphy had then polled .,016 votes, Mr. pLan , oS and 
Colonel Cliattei-ton 60! ; 101 t?-10177 io«oi mo.o i n.-m r— !_ u i 1.0O7, and 

to the state of d.tferen, parts of the aslrtserv'ed^v 

morning, and on Ins subsequent visit to each of the polling-places ; ihWe was consWer 
■ible shouting and groaning by the mob, but witness saw no rratng, i, or any stonerthrom 

and o, insiders that Colonel Chattel ton’s voters could have polled will, perfect Sriv 
10178-10233.10244-10324.10335-10349, ' 1 11 periect salely, 

The nopuhice seemed very good natured with the military, 1032S-10328. 1034 3-10208 
-—-Wi ness passed by the Court-house about four in the^ftemooii? but Sfv^ieWiTr 

stones ibrown nor any violence eomimtted, 10329-10334 When witness visited 'he 

polling places he was in a covered car; how far any riots may have taken place 
as he passed along, wiihout 1ms cosnisance, 1033710348. 

Swm, Mr. The mob at Barrack street would not allow anv custoraera to enter the shon of 
Mr.^Swan, a pawnbroker, who had voted for Colonel Cliatlerlon, Crawley 2658-2674. 



By directions received from Mr. Uninck, witness, on llie 
polling nioriimg, took some voieis to the 1 emperance-room in Douwlas-street • there were 
.p"' >’■' of Messrs Murphy and Fagan, and by their orders he 
aneiwards went witb about sixty voters to the poll, Cowhigg 6206-6211; 6223-6256. 

'‘“y- '’ 0 "“ of one Thornton, n supporter of 

’■ 

Toomey, Edward. (Analysis of his Eviilence.)— Publican, in King-street, Cork 6«;88 
^599—A.boai a week before (he election, witness was at a meeting of the electors atthe 

VVeigh-hnuse or Butter-market; persons present at this meeting, 6501-6610. Mr 

Serjeant Murphy and Mr. Fagan were both iliere, and the former nominaied Mr Edmund 

emke and Mr. Dennis Mahoney as committee-irien, 6596-6613 ADnlication msrlp hw 

witne,ss to Mr. Burke on the day' of the election lbr’2 Tlo r. io% d, SS sLpS Z 
ditterent persons, who ordered iton Mr. Buike's authority; promise of Mr. Biirke^to nav 

mis account, 6620-6C41 Circumstance of witness itnd one Scatmel ffoino- to Mr 

Burkes house on the Friday before the election, wlien Scannei got a pound from Mr* 
Burke, part of which was e.vpended in drink to some voters at witness’s house • names of 
these votere, 6642-6666. 6719-6764. ^ 

Particulars as to Mr. Seijeaiu Murphy and Mr. Bi.vke having called at witness’s house 
on the polling mornnig; there were more than 150 men in ihe house at the time having 
refveshmenis, and Mr. Bm-ke asked, within hearing of Mr. Serjeant Murphy, whether 

witness was enteriuining them according to his orders, 6667-6718. 6876-6890 There 

were two clerks of Mr. Burke’s placed in witness’s house for the purpose of seeing that 
none but freemen were provided with refreshments ; this was done bv order of Mr. Burke 

0707-671S On ihe polling morning Mr. Burke told witness to give a breakfast to 

forty fieeuien, and two shillings worth of drink to each man, 6712-6715 Particuh-rs as 

10 refreshments supplied on the day of tlie election and the two or three precedino- days 
to sundry voters, by authority of Mr. Burke, and through orders from Mr. Brusuan one 
ot his clerks, 6715 elseg. 6917-7000* 

breakfasts, &c. at a shilling eacli, provided on the polling mornino-, 

6808-6813. 6987-6992 Some of the voteis were provided with written orders lor 

rt-freshments signed either by Mr. Dennis Mahoney or Mr. Burke. 6814-6827. 6935-6950 
— -Relusnl of Mr. Burke after the election to pay witness’s bill, which amounted alto- 
gether to 30 Z. 9 s. 7 J rf. ; he offered 11/. 15s. in payment of it, which witness declined 
and OD proceedings being laken for the recovery of”the debt the amount was fixed in a 

court of law at 16A 15s. 6rf., 6828-6875. 6904-6916 After Mr. Burke had refused 

to pay the bill, witness saw Mr. Fagan on the subject, who told him that the committee 
would pay him, 6868-6871. 6891-6903. 

[Second Examination.] — Witness is quite positive that it was Mr. Serjeant Murphy 
who called at his house in company with Mr. Buike on the election morning, 7135- 
7i3^- 



Toomey, E, See Refreshment Bills. Treating. Tl'etg/i Souse Meeting. 
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Treatikg: 

1 . Evidence with respect to the Supply of Refreshments to the Voters of Messrs 

Murphy and Fagan. '' 

2 . Statements showing that Messrs. Murphy and Fagan discountenanced the 

providing of Refreshments. 

1 . EMence with respect to the Supply of Refreshments to the Voters of Messrs 

Murphy and Fagan : 

Particulars as to some drink supplied at Uniaok’s public-house on the nitrht before the 
eieetton to some voters who remained there till the polling; they were also treated there 

after they had voted, Coiofogg 6157-6288. 6343-6350 Conversation on the pollinw 

morning between Mr. Fagan and Mrs. O’Keefe, at whose house several of the voters had 
been spending the night j remark of Mr. Fagan that “ she was to give them full and 
plenty. 6433-6437. 6466, 6466. 6555, 6556. 6584-6587— -TItere were about 

forty of the Whitediurch voters at O'Keefe’s pnblic-liouse on the polling morning and 
Ibionghoutlheprecediiig night; particulars ai to the drink, 8to. supplild to the men ■ 

every one bad what he fted w-ithont paying for it, ii. 6446-6488 Application made by 

witness to Mr. Burke on the day of tL electron for 2 i ros. 10 Jif, for drink supplied to 
different p.rstnis who ordered it on Mr. Burke's authority; promise of Mr. Burke 10 nav 

smhh™ ’ Circumstance of witness and one Soannel, n black- 

smilh, going to Mrt Burke s house on the Friday before the election, when Scnmiel got 
a pound from Mr. Ediiraiid Burke, part of wliioh was expended in drink to some votei/at 

witness shouK; names of these voters, ». 6643-6666. 6710-6764 Panicuiars as to 

and Mr. Burke having called at witness’s house on the polling 

and Ml. Burke asked, within lienriiig of Mr. Serjeant Morpliv, whetlilr wilness was 
entertaining lliem according to his ordei-s, I’fi. 6667-6718. GS76-6890. 

There yre two olerk, of Mr. Burke’s placed in witness’s house for the purpose of 
Mr inJke "“n provided with refreshments ; this was done by orier of 

Mr. Burke, roomey 6707-6718 On the polling morning Mr. Burke told winiesa to 

and 2s. worth of drink to each man, ii. 6713-6715 
- Refreshments were supplied on the day of the election and the two or three nrecedinw 
days to suudp. voters by authority of Mr. Burke, and through orders from £'^6,0™ 

one of his clerks, ,i 6715 else,. 6917-7005 There were 144 breaWaets So "t a 

sliilling each, provided on the polling morning, ii. 6808-6813. 6987-6993 Particulars 

as to Scannel having got a pound note from Mr. Burke, which 4 s partly e^ei ded in 

,™ 6 - 7 oLTl 3 i™,? 38 !^rH"'“ “Si™" 

ToomeVt iise o'u^ the e.eetio ruX'^Zgiri’^"™ 

Ml-. Burke when lie gave th^se'^i^eTs ^6* """" 

Witness is quite positive that it was Mr' SerieantVuvnli — ” 

tompanv with Mr Biirkp nn i .• Murphy who called at his house in 

seveL^e 7 sot at There were 

whom witness understood c the day of tlie election, all of 

effect ihfit Mr. Edmund Burke Examination lo the 

polliug-d«y, and a^ve Toomev Toqmey’s house about two o’clock on the 

voters, ti. 7162-7214 Mr^Bm-k^ ordeis with respect to the drink supplied to the 

house, bu? witness cannot aLy whether Mr close to Toomey’s 
panied Mr. Burke, ih. 7i8o-7io6~piJln accom- 

mentioned by Edward Toomev having ^ ^ showing that out of seventeen voters 

twelve voted for Murphy and Faean- nfrL^ his house on the election day, 

j 8 > names of these voters, Fitzsimons 7240-7259. 

‘°tidh^of’SfrShmm^^ t^'toountenanced the pro- 

cieiret'iil^uSTeSZe^i to “> 

willi having provided such refreshuientrjiOT x^nnT “'‘•>“'’=‘86““ 

to the house of Toomev the nublicnn In . ' F- 4^4 Witness never went 

N.D. Murphy 1 l349-4363L-_S?to4%f"' Mt- Edmund Burke, 
till about ballast oL, and altogSLr ISii *■? ‘E® City 

publican at any time during Sav iT^ T '‘''’““'y 

anxiety of witness to avoid everything anOTiSint^"r®®',‘"®®® Illustration of the 

given by him on the suhjecl, ih\ 1 sylJI.'f ™6u» directions were 

Witness, and not a sinele farthino- nf iho me altogether discountenanced by 

, a single rartaing ot ihe money subscribed by him was expended illegally-, 

lagan 
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Report, 1852-53 — continued. 



Trej tjsg — continued. 

2. ,Mt 3fes.rs. Murph, and Pagan, ^-..-coalinued. 

tliS early'on ths^poiling-mjrntaf wilneS^ 0'Kek‘f ‘Sc h ^T" 

been told on the day after the eleclion that sev^l vnt of witness having 

public-house on the polling-dayf and that S n„Ae M "u 

u”S;-n9?f 

See also .dgents. Be/reslmmu Bills. 



»/£toors. Fahey, Kev. Mr. 

olte^vise occupied ‘oli'Kw? rM^'sst^lSpSy ", 7 h™ga” ‘corf£ 6089™ l''o7 '’“ 
VaaXZt: «»=<«• Teaepera'ace Hooe,. 



bough 0 SS TeirlfL'' ‘T— P.“,‘ »*■ woaten preseSrS 

-mKo-V Reina l ! ’ °f ** sticks Carrie, I bj the men, aSfiy-aSot. 

-939 290 C Remaiks as to George Watts, a voter, havinc been foroiblv taken from 
r. If M ““f “ '“"®‘“ble by the crowd, who said he should vote for s/essrs Facin 

Bot&I'i:’ Injury done by the mob to the house of Sr. 

SZ^wi,h ''J' “ P°'‘ Members, 2900-eoi i 

,w s,™ i ■'"■y ™„ghly used by the peopfe; eirennutance of hi! 

having sliuck with a stick a woman who had assaulted him, 2012-2014 '’C|70-”Q77 

voters to poll for Messrs. Murp^J a 



W. 



pot^orforwtrdinJ^rt ^ with respect to the formation of ward committees forth, pur- 
Eontbe s v *r ‘bo return of the Ltberal candidates ; large meeting at the People’s 
E Burke^ 1 ‘bure/ureciations ; resolutions agreed to thereatf appointing ^Mr. 

and thi r ih^rsl “ ““ ' V"® ™ ‘b‘ Glunmire Ward ; witness 

I«s6 m cognisant of these resolutions, If. D. Murphy 11290- 

PaSn noTtad “““ 1 “'==* =PPointed by Messrs. Murphy Md 

oiiSdisZof^.ld^Tt 7u°“ , 'b= f»rd comtniuees being 

?rd^ue ed th;^?.l""‘^1 ^k" raumbers thereof; witness aloni 

LraEli m ■ “** b“8 neither any committee-room 

noi any communication with the ward committees, ib. 1 1 290-1 1 295. 1 1342-1 iu^j- 

wiuf ^ ujeeting »t the People’s HalUn 6 Jufy. 

on heTbil^ the ward comnnltees. if. S. Muryiy 1 , 595 _„ 6 , s-l-Fnrther evidence 
action of idfb Vre T"' ‘bowing how far wilness was cognisant of their 

action on h a beha f; he attended tour or five ward meetings which wfre I.eld at the 
fv. '’k 1 1 “"1 .''®™bere, and thanked the committees publicly when the election was 

tl.ll 1 ‘ ‘S '*” ’ ttppototmg them, ii. 11684-11714 Circumstance of 

S !r®^- bcMt, standing committees in all the wards on behalf of the liberal can- 
oioates; their action was, however, quite independent, iiigou 11840, 11841. 12048- 
12062. See also Agents. Burts, Mr. Edmund. 2,4 00 



Watts, Gemge. (Analysis of his Evidence.j-Bacon facto at Cork ; is a voter for that city 
4l34S-4b47-_On the morning of the Iasi election witness was going to the poll 10 vote 
loi L-Olonel Lhattertonj and on his way liitlier deposited loi in the bank for safety • a 
mob accompanied him to the bank, wanting him to vote for Messi-g. Murpliy and Faean, 

and waited there for about an hour till he came out again, 4647-46S4. 4777-4786-^ 

i articulars as to the mob having then taken witness to the Exchange Ward polliusr place, 
where, though undergoing very rough treatment, he remained for nearly two hours before 
Yielding to their oportunities to vote for the sitting Members, and only did so ultimately 

through fear of violence to himself and injury to his house, 4685-4776. 

5 - 8 —I. G 3 Watts, 
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Watts, Gecrge. RemaAs as to George Walls, a voter, having been forcibly taken from 
mtness and a police constable by the crowd at Harpai-lane, who said he sifoiild nlTC 

Messrs Fagan andMurpny F.ciers 2880-5899. 2965-29B9 Circamst, luce of Watts 

hatnngbee„e.yceed,„i,ly Irig^^^ the mob at ft.rpiir-laue ; niilit.irv prelection was 

piocii cd for Inm, bat he declined logo home under their escort, iiiul poll rfeventunlly for 
'■'="'“'^“"y“‘''b2rtytopoll as lie pieced, Af„Ley 

Wagh Bouse Meeting. About a WMk before the election, wiliiess was al a meeting of the 
electors nt the eiyli-honse or Butter market : nersons proseut at this meeiiim- \'nnr»i> 
659 .- 66 . 9 --Mr. Serjeant Murphy and Mr.'^acan wJie 

noiumated JIr Edmund Burke and Mr. Dennis Mahoney as committee-men, ib. 6507- 
S ! 1 i "o "'®'S>'-tiouse, witness has no recollectirnof 

Ml. E. Burke having been present, K S. Murphy 11674-11683 Denial of Tnom.,,’. 

statement that M r. E. Burke and Mr. Mahoney were appninted at a meelinrr at the WeigV 
house to actas committee-men, Fagan 11834-1 1838. 

See also Syeedm of Candidates. 

Welch, Mr. 'Sea Adjournmenl of the Poll, 

p “f Major Westropp having declined to vote for Colonel 
Cl atterton through an objection to ajjpear on the table in the cmirt-hoase, and take the 
bribery oath whilst standing there, 3808-3814. 3896-3901. 

White, Captain. Attack made by ihe mob on Captain White, magistrate, and Mr Evans 
a votei whorn he was endeavouring to protect, JtStasimoas 594-316 -The attack noon 

knp'^othhlgo^^cVa'rg'ralain^^^^^ 

464 - 7676 “ ‘lol;;^loVt‘i:o’9^ 

nfsT W Fr°“k 'r Ib°*’ ‘'’'r “fterwards attacked ; “mild" interfSmee 
of Sir W. Hackett, the mayor, to dispei-se the mob, Crcnfocii 2576-5291 Captain White 

-t;; s r Sri-'r? 

See cXeo Deputations 10 Magistrates. ' 

-- to .„e 

having been sent on behalf of Messrs M?rphy a, ?d 

miltee-room in Georgc-slreet, to see if any of tlie WliimS b Colonel Cliatlenon s com- 
be did not see any of them about and toM M'Q Cuhuich voters were going in there ; 

5081-5086 Dmln “he dav w ;„es f '’i* .ffssugc. Broom 

Whiteduirch voters ib. Rrin^p — p ^ Cii-u 77 ^ parties of the 

Whitechurch voters, on Snndav4?hJulv Z ° ‘’“'''“S addressed the 

of the assertion thii his speeA was iifnd Tf H-Ti’ i 
promising him iheir support, F. S. Miirpiy 
See also Zavallin Voters. Treating,!. 

down f- the use of the mob on the election days, r^LSo”^ 8o^t4t“. 33“ 3^^^^^^ 

See also SAandonMorhei,i-c.,i. Sione-throwlng. ^ 4 33 i33t*. 

'"■c^A^tSlifplre-r 

2988-2990. 3074-3079- 3132 Remarks ns Chatterton at the general election, 

lavallin estate ha.ng promised w.taess tr 

2998. 
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Report, iSsi-^^—coniinu&i. 



Wiseman, Joseph Roger. (Analysis ofhis Evidenoe)-cn«i„„srf. 

2998- 3080, 3081. 3O98-3UO. qioft On « I r 

Murphy came to the chapel at WhitechuS ml Serjeant 

voters in the chapel yard • particulars of this oHrlroc' estate, and addressed the 

Nunneries Bill, the Stock]Jort riots, ^cc.,20QQ-ooo« noSa^-lon-f I» 3 pcction of 

thereupon severally promised to noil The voters 



thereupon serially promised'To'poirVo??he mesen^ The voters 

they could not wiihout danger to fheir Hres haSa^ctXht^ 

to S.oc.po. ™.‘: 

Fagan, 3056-3039, 3143-Qia, p„,„ A‘ " '’’'P'opl' ‘o Tote for Murpliy and 

ojpected ,l.ere" would bedltUbanee, aTlh eS^r"^d^^ Jaly,'w,1„esa 

affidavit, for the purpose of the military bein? cST« Tn make an 

the disturbed state of Cork on theday'of the Evidence as to 

driving to the poll, 3043-007-?. oi/-^oioR ™ ’ by witness in 

possession of the town, and tL lives of 3 ’ 52 - 3 i 5 S The mob had full 

Protestanis, or voters of Colonel Chatterton, 307'’ known to be 

miy "'‘k «■" P-6-g « which tbair 

-h, ,t tbe 

life was m danger at the time, Boe 2446-«45°7. 2533-3539^ ^ C-halterton ; his 

of ’1852 for the city of”(5oA^°^S'wl°3^^^^ '®*“™ f“ ‘he general election 
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